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PREFACE. 


FIB8T  EDITION. 

It  should  now  be  well  known  that  the  preserration  of  life  and 
health  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  &ithful  prosecu- 
tion of  sanitary  works.  On  this  account  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  volume  is  made  public,  for,  important  as  the 
study  of  Sanitary  Science  may  appear,  nevertheless,  up  to  the 
present  time,  no  work  has  been  published  which  treats  entirely 
on  subjects  relating  to  sanitary  engineering.  The  literature  of 
sanitary  engineers  is,  for  the  most  part,  spread  over  a  vast 
number  of  Parliamentary  papers.  The  present  volume,  treating 
entirely  of  works  of  Sewerage  and  House  Drainage,  is  offered 
as  an  instalment,  to  be  followed  by  other  volumes,  so  as  to 
complete  the  whole  range  of  the  works  in  which  the  Sanitary 
Engineer  is  engaged.  In  compiling  this  volume,  the  author 
has  not  confined  himself  to  examples  taken  exclusively  from 
his  own  practice,  but  has  given  examples  and  opinions  of  other 
professional  men,  who  are  labouring  in  the  same  field  with  him, 
in  prosecuting  works  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  The  Author 
is  conscious  that  many  imperfections  exist  in  this  volume,  but 
his  great  anxiety  has  been  to  make  the  information  it  contains 
public  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  his' excuse  for  not  having 
presented  it  in  better  form  must  be  that  it  has  been  hurriedly 
compiled  in  the  moments  of  leisure  snatched  from  active  pro* 
fessional  pursuits. 


B.  L. 


7,  Westtmiksteb  Chambebs, 

London,  8.W.,  Api-il,  1873. 


PREFACE. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Author  to  find  that  there  has  been  so 
great  a  demand  for  the  first  edition  of  this  work ;  which  de- 
mand he  takes  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  a  practical  work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  questions  relating  to  the  construction  of  sewers  and  their 
appendages. 

The  encouragement  offered  to  the  Author  by  the  great  de- 
mand and  speedy  disposal  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has 
induced  him  to  endeavour  to  still  further  enhance  the  value 
and  extend  the  usefolness  of  the  present  publication.  The 
former  edition  has  been  completely  revised,  a  large  portion  has 
been  re-written,  and  very  considerable  and  important  additions 
have  been  made;  while  matters  of  doubtful  character,  which 
appeared  in  the  former  edition,  have  either  been  omitted  or 
more  completely  elucidated  in  the  present  work. 

The  work  now  presented  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader  information  of  the  most  recent  date  of  what  is  known  in 
that  field  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
80  far  as  affects  works  of  sewerage. 

Many  recent  inventions  relating  to  the  construction  of  sewers 
or  drains,  and  which  merit  notice,  will  be  found  described  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  Tables,  which  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  last 
edition,  have  been  very  considerably  extended,  and  a  number 
of  additional  Tables  have  been  supplied  in  the  present  work, 
which  it  is  hoped  w31  add  to  its  intrinsic  value  by  rendering 


YIU  PBEFAGE  TO   SECOND  EDITION. 

it  more  useM  to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  its 
pages. 

The  plates  and  woodcuts  in  the  present  Tolume  have  been 
very  materially  increased,  and,  by  clearly  elucidating  recent 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  sewerc^e  works,  will  still 
further  add  to  the  value  of  the  present  book. 

The  Author  is  conscious  that^  even  in  this  amended  work, 
some  imperfections  may  exist,  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
has  omitted  to  notice  apparatus  or  arrangements  which  may  be 
of  great  value,  but  which  have  either  escaped  his  notice  or 
have  not  been  brought  to  his  attention. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Author  that  this  work  will  help  to  place 
the  practice  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer  upon  a  more  firm  and 
sure  foundation,  and  that,  by  rightly  aiding  the  practice  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  will  confer  lasting  benefits  on  i^l  who  may 
consult  and  act  on  the  advice  given  in  its  pages. 

7,  Westminster  Chambers, 

London,  S.W.,  July,  1878. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Life  and  health  are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon 
lightly  understanding  and  practising  those  laws  which 
constitute  sanitary  science. 

Pure  air,  pure  water,  and  nutritious  food,  are  the  Agents  pro- 
three  great   agents  for  promoting   life  and  health.  ™^^*J^^'*|f 
Any  one  of  these  once  used,  or  combining  with  matter 
of  a  deleterious  character,  loses  its  vital  property,  destroys  their 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  poison,  unfit  again  to  fulfil  ^'^^'^y- 
its  sanitary  mission,  until  it   has  been  exposed  to 
those  reyiyifying  influences  which  will  restore  its  vital 
energy. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  car-  Composition  of 
bonic  anhydride,  and  other  gaseous   matters.     The  »*™<»p*»e»"«- 
average  composition  of  the  air  in  England  consists  of 
the  following  proportions  of  gaseous  matter : — 

Par  cent 

Oxygen      20'61 

Nitrogen 77*95 

Carbonic  anhydride        *04 

Aqneooa  vi^wnr       1*40 

Niirioacid       \ 

Ammonift I  Traces. 

Carburetted  hydrogen J 

In  the  air  of  towns  are  also  found  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Air  is  inspired  by  the  adult  human  subject,  as  stated  Professor  Pet- 
by  Professor  Pettenkofer,  at  the  rate  of  about  360  cubic  Ihf  wntft'^'^of 
feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  quantity  is  about  ai^  inspired. 
three  thousand  times  greater  in  bulk  than  the  average 
liquid  and  solid  food  taken  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
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Dr.  R.  Angus  bodj*  Dr.  Bobert  Angus  Smith  says,  that  if  we  reckon 
quantity^of  fifteen  respirations  per  minute,  and  31  cubic  inches 
inspired  air.  each  respiration,  and  in  the  expired  air  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen;  in 
twenty-four  hours  a  man  produces  19  cube  feet  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  consumes  380  cube  feet  of  air, 
a  suflGiciently  large  quantity  to  show  the  necessity  for 
thorough  ventilation. 

It  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  is  alone  utilized  by 
the  animal  economy.    The  products  of  oxidation,  arising 
from  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  retrograde 
elements  of  the  body,  are  expelled  by  the  lungs  and 
skin,  and  in  the  excretions.    It  is  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  alone  that  has  the  power  of  oxidizing  and 
removing  the  waste  of  animal  life.    The  nitrogen  is 
merely  present  as  a  diluent,  which  modifies  the  stimu- 
Causesofvitia-  lating  effect  of  the  oxygen.     Air  once  used  loses  its 
tjon  0  air.        vitality,  and  becomes  unfit  to  sustain  life.*    Air,  too, 
that  is  loaded  with  decomposing  matter  will  not  sus- 
tain life  in  health,  because  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
absorbed  or  used  up  by  the  organic  matters  which  are 
present  when  undergoing  decomposition.     Air  carrying 
decomposing  matter  and  the  germs  of  disease  is  also 
directly  injurious,  in  the  sense  that  it  becomes  the 
Effectofbreath-  Vehicle  which  conveys  these  noxious  elements.     The 
ingba  air.       breathing  of  vitiated  air,  or  air  loaded  with  decom- 
posing or  other  deleterious  matter,   will    lower  the 
natural  vitality  so  as  to  render  the  human  subject 
susceptible  to  disease,  and  in  this  state  the  subtle  germs 
of  disease  hold  uncontrolled  sway,  and  produce  results 
as  certain  as  if  the  person  attacked  had  received  a  dose 
of  any  well-known  specific  poison* 
Use  of  «rater         Water  is  the  agent  used  for  conveying  nutrition  to 
by  animab.       every  part  of  the  animal*  system  ;  and,  after  fulfilling 
this  mission,  it  becomes  the  vehicle  for  conveying  away 

*  It  iB  considered  by  Professor  Pettenkofer  that  one  part  by  yolume 
of  carbonic  anhydride  in  one  thousand  volumes  of  atmospherio  air  is  the 
limit  which  defines  good  air  IVom  bad  air. 


substances  io 
vine. 
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all  those  solable  oompounds  which  have  subeerved  their 
purpose  in  the  animal  economy.  Hence  it  is  found  All  soluble 
that  nearly  all  the  soluble  substances  cast  off  by  the 
animal  creation  are  present  in  the  urine.  The  necessity 
of  pure  water  is  as  great  as  that  of  pure  air.  Dele-  Speedy  action 
terious  matters  present  in  water,  as  a  rule,  act  more  "'*^^**«'^- 
speedily  than  those  present  in  the  air,  because,  when 
conveyed  in  water,  they  pass  at  once  by  the  rapid 
process  of  yenous  absorption  into  the  system.  In  the 
Beport  of  Dr.  Simon,  the  late  Medical  (Moer  of  the  Report  of 
Privy  Council  for  1869,  it  is  stated,  in  reference  to  S^^y^SX 
water  supply  and  disease,  that  **  the  doctrine,  in  ^^  ^^  influence 
general  terms,  that  a  vast  influence  is  exercised  over  n^ty/ 
the  health  of  communities  by  the  quality  of  the  water 
supply  which  they  consume,  is  one,  which  as  far  back 
in  Uterature  as  any  reference  to  such  questions  could 
be  expected  to  exist,  may  be  seen  to  have  universal 
medical  consent  in  its  &vour ;  and  during  long  ages 
of  history,  the  common  instincts  of  mankind  were  even 
surer  and  stronger  than  undeveloped  science.  Of  the 
many  invaluable  additions  and  improvements  which 
*  medical  knowledge  has  received  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  centnry,  scarcely  any  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  com- 
pared, for  present  practical  importance,  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  given  scientific  exactitude  to  parts 
of  the  above-stated  general  doctrine,  and  have  enabled 
us  definitely  to  connect  the  epidemic  spread  of  bowel 
infections  in  this  country  with  the  existence  of  certain 
faults  of  water  supply.  *  Not  only  is  it  now  certain 
that  the  faulty  public  water  supply  of  a  town  may  be 
the  essential  cause  of  the  most  terrible  epidemic  out- 
breaks of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  other 
allied  disorders,  but  even  doubts  are  widely  enter- 
tained whether  these  diseases,  or  some  of  them,  can 
possibly  attain  general  prevalence  in  a  town  except 
where  the  faulty  water  supply  developes  them." 

The  food  we  daily  eat  goes  to  make  up  for  the  ^ood  and  its 
daily  loss  and  waste,  or  to  replace  those  substances  P"*"*^'*'- 
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which  have  been  expired,  or  passed  away  in  the  excre- 
tions. The  process  of  nutrition  is  carried  on  by  the 
blood.  By  means  of  digestion  and  assimilation  food  is 
conyerted  into  blood,  and  only  those  substances  capable 
of  producing  blood  are  of  real  value  as  food ;  the  rest 
are  discarded  and  passed  away  in  the  solid  excrements : 
consequently,  in  the  fsBces  is  found  all  undigested  food,* 
as  well  as  the  solid  matters  which  are  excreted  by  the 
animal  system.  The  nitrogenous  compounds,  all  of 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  are  principally  passed 
away  in  the  urine.  The  nitrogen  present  in  the  faeces 
is  very  small,  and  is  principally  derived  from  the 
liquid  which  is  secreted  in  order  to  assist  the  passage 
of  the  solid  faeces  through  the  system. 

If  the  various  processes  carried  on  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  now  considered,  we  shall  find,  when  study- 
ing the  physiology  of  vegetable  life,  that  oxygen,  which 
is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  animal  creation,  is, 
simply  as  oxygen,  of  no  special  service  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  it  has  been  arranged,  in  the  good  order 
of  Providence,  that  all  the  agents,  whether  air,  water, 
or  food,  that  have  subserved  the  use  of  animals,  and 
have  ceased  to  promote  animal  life,  having  certainly 
become  converted  into  agents  destructive  to  its  exist- 
ence, have  been  rendered  fit  agents  for  the  support  of 
vegetable  life.  The  vegetable  kingdom  utilizes  those 
waste  elements  which  have  been  cast  off  by  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  after  utilizing  them,  retains  only  those 
substances  which  the  air  or  water  had  originally  taken 
up  from  the  animal,  and  in  its  turn  again  gives  up  the 
air,  water,  and  food,  in  a  fit  and  healthful  state  for  the 
use  of  animals. 


*  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  O.B.,  F.RJ9.,  saya,  in  his  able  work  on 
human  physiology,  that  "  the  absolnte  quantity  of  solid  matter  dis- 
charged in  the  fSEeces  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours  is  about  460  grains,  of 
which  only  ten  per  cent,  oonsists  of  undigested  matter."  This  was 
the  result  of  an  experiment  made  on  men  in  Ooldhath  Fields  Prison 
by  Dr.  Edward  Smith. 
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The  foregoing  Bimple  physiological  facts  should  be  Kecessity  for 
well  nnderstoody  for  in  rightly  comprehending  them  lies  ^f,^i^'^***'^^ 
the  whole  secret  of  saccessfully  carrying  on  sanitary  physiology. 
operations,  and   dealing  in  a   scientific  and  proper 
manner  with  those  compounds  which  are  constantly 
being  eliminated  from  the  animal  system,  and  which  are 
destined  to  become  the  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  nature  it  has  been  provided  that  all  those  matters 
that  have  once  served  the    purpose  of  the  animal 
economy,  if  not  at  once  brought  into  contact  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  shall  undergo  change,  so  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  again  used  by  the  animal  crea- 
tion.   Thus,  urine  and  fsBces  are  capable  of  undergoing 
change.    By  decomposition,  portions  escape  as  gases  Effecu  of 
into  the  atmosphere,  which  being  dispersed  by  the  wind  ^«<^"P^»*^®»* 
soon  become  food  for  plants.    Others,  again,  combine 
with  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  earth.    The  pro- 
cess is  not  so  rapid  as  when  all  these  matters  are  taken 
at  once  to  the  field,  but  the  cycle  is,  nevertheless,  as 
complete ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  they  all  go  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  poor, 
ignorant  man  alone  suffers  for  the  delay;  for,  in  the 
indpient  stages  of  self-purification,  the  matters  evolved 
have  proved  highly  injurious  to  health  and  life,  pro- 
ducing what  is  called  an  unsanitary  condition,  which 
either  causes  or  aggravates  the  type  of  a  certain  class 
of  disease.    The  cause  of  disease  is  external  to  the  What  disease  is 
human  body ;  it  is  not  the  natural  effect  of  existence,  *^*  "*^^^  ®^' 
but  it  is  the  penalty  of  neglect,  abuse,  and  also  of 
want.    Every  disease  has  its  own  type,  its  own  specific 
germ  of  generation.    Every  germ  of  disease  requires  oerms  of 
conditions  suitable  for  its  development.    When  the  ^»^"«- 
human  body  first  contracts  disease,  every  effort  is  made 
to  throw  it  off  by  those  channels  provided  for  the 
secretions  and  waste  products ;  and  when  diseases  of  a 
certain  type  become  epidemic,  the  cause  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  rapid  development  or  distribution  of  the 
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which  germs 
develop. 


ESeciB  of  im- 
pure air  and 
water. 


Object  of  sani- 
tary engineer. 


Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair  on  laws  of 
health. 


germs  of  disease  under  favourable  conditions.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  small  an  amount  of  matter 
the  germ  may  be  in  zymotic  diseases,  and  how  rapidly 
it  may  develop.  We  know  with  what  rapidity  a  single 
microscopic  cell  of  yeast  or  other  ferment  will  develop 
countless  multitudes  of  cells,  with  the  power  of  bring- 
ing fetvourable  matter  into  a  rapid  state  of  fermentation. 
80  it  may  be  that  a  single  infected  person  will,  under 
favourable  conditions,  become  the  prolific  centre  of  in- 
fection. So  easily  are  the  seeds  of  disease  spread,  that 
it  becomes  only  a  matter  of  common  prudence  to  strive 
to  maintain  the  body  in  health,  by  removing  those 
causes  which  tend  to  lower  vital  energy ;  and  to  dispose 
of,  in  an  expeditious  and  safe  way,  all  those  matters 
excreted  by  the  human  body,  whether  in  health  or 
disease,  for  we  know  that  ^*  every  imprudence  carries 
its  own  punishment."  If  the  air  of  heaven  is  vitiated, 
the  water  rendered  impure,  or  our  food  improper  or 
insufficient,  the  body  is  robbed  of  life-giving  elements, 
and  soon  succumbs  to  disease  and  death.  It  is  the 
true  aim  and  object  of  the  sanitary  engineer  to  assist 
Nature  in  her  great  but  simple  operations,  to  &cilitate 
the  purification  of  the  air,  to  prevent  dangerous  im- 
purities entering  our  supplies  of  water,  to  supply  abun- 
dance of  these  life-giviug  elements,  to  remove,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  before  decomposition  commences, 
all  those  matters  eliminated  from  the  animal  system, 
together  with  all  other  decomposing  refuse.  Dr.  Lyon 
Flayfair,  in  his  address  in  the  Health  Section  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Glasgow  in  1874,  stated, 
**  Man  has  no  control  over  a  single  natural  force.  He 
may,  indeed,  use  the  forces  of  nature  by  means  of  his 
intelligence  to  efiect  a  specific  end,  but  he  cannot  turn 
them  a  hairbreadth  out  of  their  course.  The  laws  of 
health,  like  other  laws  of  nature,  are  relentless  in  their 
severity.  If  you  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  and 
overbalance  yourself,  the  law  of  gravity  relentlessly 
pulls  you  down,  and  dashes  you  to  pieces  on  the  base. 
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Equally  withont  mercy  are  you  punished  for  the 
smallest  infraction  of  the  laws  of  health,  whether  you 
live  in  cities  or  in  fields.  Man,  indeed,  has  no  control 
over  a  single  law  of  nature,  but  if  he  live  in  obedience 
to  these  laws  he  will  find  that  they  are  arranged  with 
supreme  beneficence  for  his  well-being.  An  intelligent 
submission  to  them  produces  health  and  longeyity, 
while  the  slightest  infraction  of  them  is  mercilessly 
punished  with  disease  and  shortness  of  days.'' 

Whereyer    masses    of    human    beings    congregate,  Artificial 

1     ,1        .      .  .11  .  •       •      xi_      2»  1 J     existence  in 

whether  m  to\?ns  or  yiUages,  or  m  armies  m  the  field,  towna. 
camp,  or  barrack,  an  artificial  existence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  springs  up.    Each  individual  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  himself ;  the  habits  of  those  around  him 
influence  his  own  position.    The  preservation  of  the  Preservation  of 
health  of  every  class  in  a  community  is  equally  im-  ance*of,'toaa" 
portant  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.    It  is  important  to  ciaasea. 
the  wealthy  that  the  poor  should  be  kept  in  health,  for 
the  influence  of  infection,  once  introduced  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  often  spreads  far  and  wide,  and 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.    It  is  important  to  the  poor 
man,  as  his  health  is  his  wealth. 

Sanitary  laws  and  regulations  are  intended  to  give  intention  of 
power  to  communities  which  single  individuals  cannot  "^*^*^y  ^*'^*- 
possess,  viz.  the  power  to  promote  general  measures 
calculated  to  secure  or  improve  the  state  of  public 
health.  In  this  coxmtry  it  so  happens  that  the  sanitary  Saniury  laws 
laws,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  permissive,  so  that  we  see  P«™»">^«- 
some  districts  in  which  the  law  is  rigidly  enforced, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  community  after  community 
is  still  found  living  in  the  most  unsanitary  condition, 
and  disease  and  death  reign  supreme.    No  efibrt  is 
made  to  remedy  the  state  of  neglect  which  may  still 
be  found  in  many  undrained  or  ill-drained  places.    The 
local  authorities  are  not  always  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of   humanity,   money  considerations  are  with 
them  often  of  greater  importance  than  the  question  of 
life  and  health,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
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political  capital  is  made  out  of  sanitary  agitation^  The 
advocates  of  filth  and  dirt  appeal  to  the  breeches- 
pocket— too  often  with  success — ^thus  literally  fulfilling 
those  lines  written  by  the  poet  Bums : — 

**  Man's  inhnmanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.'* 

The  authorities  in  many  towns  appear  to  overlook  the 
hard  fact  that  while  they  remain  inactive,  disease  and 
Dr.Farr,F.R.s.,  death  do  uot     Dr.  Farr,  F.E.S.,  in  his  valuable  report 
Je^Jlr ^T^    ^^  mortality  from  cholera  in  England  in  1848  and 
lences.  1849,  says  very  truly  that  "  wherever  the  human  race, 

yielding  to  ignorance,  indolence,  or  accident,  is  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  be  liable  to  lose  its  strength,  courage, 
liberty,  wisdom,  lofty  emotions — the  plague,  the  fever, 
or  the  cholera  comes ;  not  committing  havoc  perpetu- 
ally, but  turning  men  to  destruction,  and  then  suddenly 
ceasing  that  they  may  consider.  As  the  lost  father 
speaks  to  the  family,  and  the  slight  epidemic  to  the 
city,  so  the  pestilence  speaks  to  nations,  in  order  that 
greater  calamities  than  the  untimely  death  of  the 
population  may  be  averted.  For  to  a  nation  of  good 
and  noble  men  death  is  a  less  evil  than  degradation  of 


race." 


Power  of  Local  The  Local  Government  Board  has  now  the  power  to 
Bolrd^to^"*  compel  communities  who  have  neglected  their  sanitary 
compel  prose-  dutics  to  iutroduce  propcr  measures,  or  the  works  may 
taiy  works.   "  ^0  performed  for  them ;  but,  alas !  at  present  in  how 

few  places  requiring  attention  has  this  power  been 

exercised. 
Good  results  little  morc  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 

work"!  ^'^       since  eflforts  were  made  in  this  country  to  improve  the 

sanitary  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

But  short  as  the  period  has  been,  much  good  has  been 

done,  many  lives  have  been  saved,  and  much  sickness 
Works  of  and  misery  averted.  The  modern  works  of  sewerage 
water  supply  and  watcr  supply  have  been  experiments  made  for 
i^^?^orpnbiic  ^proving  the  state  of  public  health,  and  that  they 

health. 
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Records  of 
medical 
officer*,  Privy 
Council. 

Effect  of  eani- 
tarj  worke  in 
comparatively 
healthy^dta- 
tricU. 


haye  aooomplished  the  end  for  which  they  were  in- 
aogorated  will  be  seen  from  Table  No.  1,  which  con- 
tains the  results  in  twelve  towns  that  have  been  selected 
from  the  records  collected  by  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  published  in  the  ninth  report  of 
that  department 

In  examining  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some 
cases  the  actnal  saving  in  health  has  not  been  great. 
For  example,  at  Bogby.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  £ar  more  difficult  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  in  a  healthy  district  and'  make  it  more 
healthy,  than  it  is  to  reduce  it  in  an  unhealthy  district 
and  make  it  comparatively  healthy.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  case  of  Bugby,  before  the  prosecution  of  the 
works  the  rate  of  mortality  was  comparatively  low. 
Since  the  completion  of  these  works  even  that  low  rate 
of  mortality  has  improved,  while  those  particular 
diseases  which  are  attributable  to  sanitary  neglect  have 
considerably  declined. 

Table  No.  1. — Showing  the  Rbsults  of  Sanitabt  Works.  Table  No.  l . 


Rogby 
mortality. 


Avenge 

Average 

Popala- 

tion  In 

1861. 

Mortality 

MortaUty 

Saving 

Reduction 

Reduction 

Nameof  nace. 

per  1000 
befure  Con- 

per  1006 
Bince  Com- 

of Life 
per 

ofTypboid 
Fever  rate 

in  rate  of 
Phthisis 

stmctton 

pletion 
ofWorks. 

oent. 

percent 

percent. 

of  WorkB. 

Banbury 

10,238 

23-4 

20-5 

12} 

48 

41 

Gaidiff 

82,954 

33-2 

22-6 

32 

40 

17 

Croydon 

30,229 

23-7 

18-6 

22 

63 

17 

Dover  .. 

23,108 

22-6 

20-9 

7 

86 

20 

Ely      ..      .. 

7,847 

23-9 

20-5 

14 

56 

47 

Leicester 

68,056 

26-4 

25-2 

4} 

48 

32 

Macclesfield 

27,475 

29*8 

23-7 

20 

48 

31 

Merthyr 

52,778 

38-2 

26-2 

18 

60 

11 

Kewport 

24,756 

81*8 

21-6 

32 

36 

82 

Bu^by ..      .. 

7,818 

191 

18-6 

2i 

10 

43 

Salisbury    . . 

9,030 

27-5 

21-9 

20 

75 

49 

Warwick     .. 

10,570 

22-7 

210 

^ 

52 

19 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  above  Table  that  Effect  of  sani- 
the  sanitary  works  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  ^J^j^^ihe  "* 
places  named  have  had  a  marked  effect  in  staying  the  nvAges  of 

disease 

ravages  of  disease  and  death,  and  they  have  also  had 
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Good  that  has 
arisen  from 
sanitary 
operations. 


the  effect  of  prolonging  the  average  duration  of  life. 
The  good  that  has  arisen  from  the  prosecution  of  sani- 
tary works,  wherever  properly  carried  out^  may  be 
taken  as  the  harbinger  of  more  hopeful  times,  when 
the  benefits  of  sanitary  measures  will  be  better  under- 
stood, and  more  extensively  adopted.  As  an  example  of 
the  gradual  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  country 
from  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures,  the  statistics 
given  of  London  by  the  Bight  Honourable  Dr.  Lyon 
Flayfair,  in  his  address  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Glasgow  in  1874,  show  in  a  very  marked  manner : — 


Statistics 
showing  im- 
proved health. 


*^"~*  per  1000. 

1660-79        800 

1681-90        421 

1746-65        35-5 

1846-65        24-9 

1871     22-6 


Physical  ability 
basis  of  value. 


National  pros- 
perity of  coun- 
try impeded. 


Health  is 
capitaL 


Quotation 

from 

Dr.  Johnson. 


How  much  society  loses  annually  by  preventible 
disease  it  is  impossible  to  fully  estimate,  as  health  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  all  the  branches  of  every- 
day life.  We  know  that  the  power  of  physical  ability 
forms  the  basis  of  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  labour, 
and  that  the  full  value  of  work  cannot  be  got  from  a 
sickly  and  consequently  feeble  population;  therefore, 
those  communities  that  are  in  a  bad  sanitary  state  are 
considerable  losers.  The  national  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  impeded  by  the  undue  amount  of  sickness 
we  have  to  support,  and  the  losses  of  human  life  we 
have  to  sustain.  If  upon  no  other  than  economical 
grounds,  it  is  true  economy  to  spend  some  little  of  our 
earnings  in  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works.  Health 
is  the  capital  of  the  labouring  man.  It  is  better  to 
give  health  than  alms,  for  an  unsanitary  state  brings 
sickness,  disease,  and  mortality,  which  are  followed  by 
pauperism,  demoralization,  and  crime.  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  '^  To  preserve  health  is  a  moral  and  religious  duty. 
For  health  is  the  basis  of  all  social  virtues.  We  can 
be  useful  no  longer  than  we  are  well/'    Napoleon,  froin 
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the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  hygiene  of  armies^  Napoleon's 
greatly  yalned  sanitary  measoresy  for  he  said  to  Autono-  ***^"™*^p®*^ 
marchi  at  St.  Helena :  "  Life  is  a  fortress  which  neither 
yon  nor  I  know  anything  about.    Why  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  defence  ?    Water,  air,  and  cleanliness 
are  the  chief  articles  in  my  pharmacopoeia."    In  how  Effect  of  iiloau 
many  cases  has  preventible  illness  destroyed  the  pros>         ^  * 
pects  in  life  of  its  yictims ;  how  often  has  the  invalid 
become  a  burden  to  his  fellow-creatures;  how  often  Charges oa 
has  a  father  of  a  family  been  stricken  by  preventible  "^ 
disease,  and  left  his  family  chargeable  to  the  rates? 
In  how  many  cases  has  the  loss  of  a  paternal  guide  left 
families  to  grow  up  in  a  course  of  vice  and  crime,  to 
become  a  permanent  expense  to  their  country  ?    These 
are  all  matters  that  are  really  past  calculation,  but 
nevertheless  we  acknowledge  the  facts.    The  Bev.  C.  Rer.  c.  oirdie- 
Girdlestone,  M.A.,  has  said :  "  It  too  often  happens  that  J^a  tm^ii^^Dii. 
a  man  dies  and  his  place  is  taken  by  another  without  sideration 
cost  to  his  employer,  and  less  consideration  is  shown  to  '  ^^° 
him  than  would  have  been  given  to  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
which  could  not  be  replaced  without  pecuniary  outlay.** 

It  has  been  found  in  unsanitary  districts  that  sick-  Sickness  bean 
ness  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  rate  of  mortality,  ^o^u!"^  ** 
and  sanitary  works  can  be  measured  by  the  £.  8,  d. 
saved.      The  Bight   Honourable   Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  Dr.  Lyon 
calculated  some  years  since,  that  for  every  unnecessary  escalations. 
death  we  have   twenty-eight  cases  of  sickness,  but 
in  his  address  delivered  at  Glasgow,  in  1874,  he  stated 
that  ^*  Statistical  investigations  made  by  Fettenkofer  Professor 
show  us  that  for  every  case  of  death  in  public  in-    ******  ^  "* 
stitutions    for  the  sick  there   are   thirty-four    cases 
of  serious  sickness,  so  that  the  unnecessary  deaths 
must  be  multiplied  by  that  number  in  order  to  give 
you  the  minimum  cases  of  preventible  sickness.    These 
cases  of  sickness  last  on  an  average  18^  days."*    Dr. 
Playfair  valued  the  labour  at  2$.  per  day.    The  principal 
members  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  have  pointed  Quoution  from 
out  that  '*  the  statistics  of  disease  are  not  less  necessary  ^-  ^^^^ff 

t  ..*  i*i*ii  !•  Fallacies  of 

than  statistics  of  mortality,   and  they  say,  *^  takmg  one  statistics.' 
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disease  ^ith  another,  there  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  cases  of  sickness  to  every  death ;  but  this  esti- 
mate is  probably  too  favoarable  to  disease,  at  least  in 
large  towns."  '^In  Manchester,  the  proportion  varies 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  cases  to  one  death."  Among 
Friendly  Societies  it  is  found  that  the  yearly  duration 
of  sickness  ^'  involves  an  average  of  two  weeks  to  each 

Dr.  Farr's  member."  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  has  computed  the  money 
value  of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age  at  246Z.  78.,  as  being  the  estimate  of  his  future 
wages,  after  deducting  the  necessary  cost  of  mainten- 

Estimated        auce.    An  estimate  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  sanitary 

^ury  works,  works  cau  be  propounded  in  this  way :  First,  the  saving 
in  the  cost  of  funerals,  inclusive  of  mourning  and  fees, 
which  upon  an  average  may  be  set  down  at  5L  each. 
Secondly,  the  saving  by  reason  of  the  escape  from  sick- 
ness, with  its  cost,  including  the  value  of  labour  which 

Number  of        ig  lost.    To  be  upon  the  safe  side,  it  may  be  taken,  for 

cases  of  sick-  |.«  ,   ,  .,  i_      x         j.     /• 

ness  prevented,  cvery  life  saved  by  sanitary  works,  twenty-five  persons 

would  escape  sickness,  and  that  17.  per  ease  would 

represent  but  a  moderate  value  of  the  result,  including 

loss  of  time,  physic,  medical  and  other  attendance. 

Value  of  Thirdly,  the  value  of  the  labour  saved  to  the  country 

by  the  prevention  of  premature  death — ^for  every  adult 

female,  Ss.  per  week,  and  for  every  adult  male,  10«.  per 

week,  or  a  mean  of  7«.  6d.  per  week,  may  be  taken  as 

the  value  of  the  labour,  over  and  above  the  cost  of 

maintenance.    If  a  town  which  has  carried  out  sanitary 

works  compares  its  savings  under  the  above  heads,  with 

its  expenditure,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  a  few 

years,  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  sanitary  works 

have  been  properly  carried  out,  the  money  value  of  the 

lives  saved,  and  the  sickness  averted,  will  exceed  the 

Quotations        fuU  estimated  cost  of  the  works  executed.    The  author, 

Arr^?^"^^  in  his  "  Inaugural  Address  "  as  President  of  the  Society 

Society  of        of  Engineers  in  1868,  made  such  a  calculation,  taking 

ngmeers.        ^^^^  ioYfii  of  Croydon  as  an  example,  which  has  been 

corrected  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1875. 
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EXPBRDITUBB  IM  CbOVDOV  TO  BHD  OF  1875. 

PurchaM  of  freehold  lands 55,000    0 

OtyDatmction  of  waterworks 80,000    0 

ConstmctioD  of  sewers,  sewage  inigatioa  works, 
public  baths,  abattoirs,  and  general  improre- 
ments 192,665    0 

£267.665    0 


d. 
0 
0 


Ezpenditore 
in  Croydon. 


The  ayerage  mortality  of  the  town  of  Croydon  for  Mortality  in 
eight  years — ^from  1848  to  1855  inclnsive — was  24*03    "^  **"' 
per  thousand^  and  for  the  twenty  years  since  1855  it 
has  averaged  19 '  56  per  thousand,  showing  a  saying  of 
4*47  per  thousand  per  annum.    The  mortality  in  the 

KoTTB. — Croydon  has  not  reaped  snoh  full  advantages  from  the  prose-   Note  on  Croy- 
eation  of  sanitary  works  as  haye  been  seonred  in  some  other  districts   don  mortality. 
whidi  hare  been  sewered  mider  the  anther's  direction,  or,  eren,  in  parts 
of  the  same  district,  by  reason  of  the  probability  that  the  snpply  of 
water  famished  by  the  Local  Board  is  at  times  nnwholesome,  as  it   Inflnence  of 
is  taken  from  wells  suik  in  permeable  strata  in  the  oentre  of  the  old   Croydon  water 
town  of  Croydon,  and  which  are  liable  to  contamination  from  their  7^|^7  ^^ 
local  position.    The  mortality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  district  appears 
to  be  inflnenoed,  in  a  marked  degree,  by  the  water  supply,  as  wiU  be 
seen  bj  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  published  returns  of  the 
Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health : — 


7eu>. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Oeneial  Hor« 

tali^.Groydoa 

FaridL 


Per  1000  living. 


19-92 
18-94 
21-85 
20-71 
20-84 
20  12 
18-45 
17-49 
17-92 
21*61 


Norwood 
only. 


Per  1000  liTing. 


15-34 
14-78 
12-04 
13-20 
11-30 
13-38 
14-80 
12-97 
14-09 
14-32 


Norwood  forms  a  part  of  Croydon,  and  its  sewerage  works  were  Health  of 
principally  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  author,  but  there  is  Norwood, 
notliing  spedal  in  the  system  of  sewen  which  should  render  the 
district  more  healthy  than  other  portions  of  Croydon  except  that  the 
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year  1848  was  28*48  per  thousand,  and  in  the  year 
1875*  21  *61  per  thousand,  in  1848  the  population  was 
19,168,  in  the  middle  of  1875  it  waa  63,000,  showing 

supply  of  water  is  principally  fumiBhed  by  one  of  the  Thames  Water 

Oompanies.    The  eyidence  of  the  mortality  of  particular  years,  when 

carefully  extracted,  shows  that  the  health  of  Croydon  is  materiaUy 

Health  infln-      afifected  by  the  state  of  the  springs.    Low  springs,  which  favour  the 

cnced  by  state    conditions  necessary  for  impurities  being  passed  into  the  water  supply, 

o  fpnnga.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  concentration  of  the  poison  of  disease,  are  shown  to  be 

inimical  to  the  health  of  the  district  using  this  water.   So  also  periods 

of  excessive  rainfalls  which  have  caused  a  sudden  elevation  of  the 

water  under  the  town  and  have  carried  impurities  from  the  surfiEbce 

into  the  springs,  have  equaUy  affected  the  health  of  the  district    The 

Dr.  Westall's      result  of  this  action,  but  not  its  cause,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Westall, 

epinion.  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  reported  to  the  Croydon  Local 

Board,  **  It  would  appear  that  a  particularly  dry  season  is  not  more 

conducive  to  health  than  an  unusually  wet  one."  These  two  conditions 

of  wet  and  drought  may  affect  the  health  of  a  district  through  its 

water  supply,  but  general  experience  shows  that  they  do  not  affect  the 

health  of  districts  through  a  system  of  sewers  which  is  abundantly 

supplied  with  water,  as  is  the  case  at  Croydon. 

Dr.  Philpot's  Dr.  Philpot,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Croydon,  reported  to 

report  on  cases   the  Local  Board  that  in  the  year  1875, 1176  cases  of  fever  occurred  in 

of  fever.  Croydon  parish.    Croydon  water,  which  the  author  considers  was  the 

cause  of  the  fever,  is  supplied  only  to  a  portion  of  the  parish,  the  remain- 
ing portion  being  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Water  Company,  and  from 
Number  of  other  sources.  In  this  year,  1159  of  the  cases  occurred  in  a  population 
P*"**°"  **"  of  49,250  supplied  with  Croydon  water,  or  one  case  of  fever  occurred  in 
fever  in  Crov-  ^^T  *2 '  49  persons  living  in  this  district  in  this  particular  year,  and  one 
don  Water  death  occurred  in  every  13*96  cases.    In  the  dietrict  supplied  by  the 

District.  Lambeth  Water  Company  and  from  other  sources,  which  was  inhabited 

Persons  ^7  ^  population  of  13,750  persons,  in  the  year  1875  17  cases  of  fever 

attacked  with     were  reported,  or  one  case  in  every  808 '  82  persons  living  in  the  district, 
fever  outside      and  one  death  occurred  in  every  3*4  cases.    With  reference  to  the  17 
Croydon  Water   ^^^geg  ^f  foygp^  ^  should  be  observed  that  most  of  them  can  be  directly 
istnct.  traced  to  a  connection  with  the  Croydon  Water  District,  such,  for 

example,  as  children  residing  outside  the  water  district  but  attending 
school  within  the  water  district.    It  has  been  contended  by  some 
Influence  of        persons,  in  spite  of  the  proofis  to  the  contrary,  that  this  epidemic  of 
defective  fever  was  due  to  defective  sewers ;  but  that  defective  sewers  did  not 

sewers.  influence  this  disease  in  Croydon  in  this  particular  year  is  manifest 

from  the  distribution  of  the  disease  in  reference  to  the  district  served 
with  the  alleged  defective  sewers ;  for,  singularly  enough,  in  the  district 
served  with  these  defective  sewers  (aU  of  which,  with  an  unimportant 
exception,  are  within  the  Croydon  water  area),  in  the  year  1875,  one 


*  The  death  rate  this  year  was  higher  than  usual,  due  to  an  epidemic 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever,  which  the  author  attributes  to  the  use  of 
water  impregnated  with  the  poison  of  the  disease. 
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the    population   increased   223    per   cent,  and    the  Decline  in 
death  rate  redaced  18  •  6  per  cent.,  between  the  periods  Ji^J^*{; 
before  referred  to.    The  mean  population  for  twenty  population. 
years  since  the  year  1855,  when  the  sanitary  works 
may  be  said  to  have  been  completed,  and  in  successful 
operation,  has  been  43,912.    By  taking  the  mean  saying 
of  life  of  4'  47  per  thousand,  and  multiplying  it  by  the 

peraon  oat  of  erery  45*03  peraoxis  living  in  these  distiiots  terred  with 
the  defective  eewen  had  feyer,  and  bat  one  death  ooconed  in  erery  Defectire 
25*76  caaaa.    From  theee  flgares  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  leas  iewers  in- 
fever  within  the  district  served  by  the  defective  sewers^  and  also  fewer  ^^'^^^Tlf'  *° 
deaths  to  cases  within  the  same  area»  thos  very  clearly  establishing  the  jq»°  h&  ont^ 
fisct  that  the  inflaence  of  the  alleged  defective  sewers  was  certainly  break  of  fever, 
inopeiatlve  as  an  agent  in  promoting  this  particolar  oatbreak  of  fever. 
That  sewers  had  no  inflaence  whatever  in  this  oatbreak  of  fever  was 
farther  shown  from  the  fact  that  in  a  nomber  of  hooses  that  had  no  Houses  not 
ccmnection  whatever  with  any  sewers,  bat  which  were  sapplied  with  connected  with 
Croydon  water,  the  inmates  saffered  from  the  fever.    It  has  been  J^^*f™^ 
admitted  by  some  that  no  doabt  the  fever  of  1875  was  dae  to  the  f^yer. 
water,  bat  they  say  the  water  was  not  at  fault  at  its  scarce,  bat  that 
it  was  contaminated  in  the  pipes  by  reason  of  an  intermittent  supply,  Fever  st- 
and the  liability  of  impure  air  being  drawn  into  the  water  pipes  when  tribnted  to  in- 
they  were  emptied  of  water.    The  supply  of  water  in  Uie  district  termittent 
served  by  the  Lambeth  Company  was  daUy  intermitted,  and  there  was  ^^  rapply. 
a  greater  amount  of  intermitting  of  the  water  supply  in  the  district 
that  bad  the  least  fever  than  ever  occurred  in  ihe  Croydon  Water  No  evil  follows 
District,  and  yet  no  evil  resnlte  followed  the  intermitting  of  the  intermittent 

Lambeth  Company's  water,  although  in  many  cases  in  the  same  road,   y^*"  ^^pply 

.,  '     ^       V  X  1  j.i»       /  *       A  ^^    >Q  Lambeth 

using  the  same  sewer,  but  having  a  different  source  of  water  supply,   ^i^^^,.  q^q^. 

the  Lambeth  water  consumers  escaped  entirely,  while  in  almost  every   pany's  district 

house  taking  Croydon  water  the  inmates  more  or  less  suffered  from  the  of  Croydon. 

fever.    That  intermittent  water  supply  could  have  little  or  no  effect  in   Fever  less  pre- 

cauaing  fever  in  Croydon  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitante  valent  in  Croy- 

of  the  Croydon  Water  District  suffered  least  when  there  was  the  greatest  ^^^  ^J**'  ^^«''« 

amount  of  intermittency  in  the  Croydon  water  supply,  the  intermit-  gr^eAifyi  inter- 

tency  being  the  greatest  in  the  summer  months,  when  tiie  fever  was  the   mittency. 

least    Before  long  the  author  hopes  to  lay  before  the  public  the  whole 

of  the  &cte  in  connection  with  the  prevalent  epidemics  of  fever  that  have 

oceuned  in  Croydon,  but  which  refer  essentiaUy  to  the  subject  of  water 

supply,  and  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  he  truste 

that  those  who  have  heard  of  the  severe  criticisms  passed  on  the  author  Criticisms  on 

by  some  professed  sanitarians,  wiU  suspend  their  judgment  untU  the  the  author. 

whole  case  is  clearly  laid  before  them.    This  much  may,  however,  now 

be  said,  that  it  has  taken  the  ratepayers  of  Croydon  two  years  to  turn 

out  a  hostile  majority  to  an  inquiry  into  the  water  supply  of  Croydon,   inquiry  into 

and  to  place  on  the  Local  Board  of  Health  a  majority  in  favour  of  an  Croydon  water, 

inquiry,  which  was  entrusted  to  J.  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.B.S.,  the  ^y  ^-  P*  Bate- 
man. 
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mean  population  in  thousands,  and  again  by  the  number 
of  years,  we  get  43-912  x  4  47  x  20  =  3926  lives 
saved.  Of  this  number  about  six-tenths  or  2356  would 
be  adults,  or  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty,  but 
probably  one-tenth  of  these  would  be  infirm  from  age ; 
by  mi^lnng  this  deduction  we  have  still  2121  persons  in 
the  full  vigour  of  life  who  have  been  saved.  By  using 
the  figures  before  quoted  in  connection  with  the  lives 
saved,  we  shall  get  the  money  value  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  works. 

£  c.  d. 

Money  savings        8926  fnneraU,  fto.,  8ayed,  at  5/.  each 19,680  0  0 

in  Croydon.  8926  X  25  =  98150  oases  of  dcknees  proTented,  at 

Ueach 98,150  0  0 

2121  value  of  labour  at  19/.  IO5.  for  10  years  . .      . .     413,595  0  0 

£581,875    0    0 


In  this  case,  while  267,6657.  bad  been  expended  on 
all  the  public  works,  they  had  affected  a  saving  equal 
to  531,3752.,  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years 
a  sum  exceeding  by  95  per  cent,  the  total  expenditure 
for  works  executed«and  the  purchase  of  freehold  pro- 
perty has  resulted  from  the  prosecution  of  sanitary 
measures. 
Although  it  has  here  been  attempted  to  put  a 
Life  priceless,  money  valuo  on  life,  we  individually  feel  that  life  is 
priceless,  and  that  we  may  look  to  the  3926  persons 
saved  from  the  jaws  of  death  in  this  single  town,  as  the 
living  testimony  of  the  great  value  of  sanitary  works. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  sanitary  works  on 
the  health  of  a  district  like  Croydon,  which  is  in- 
habited by  a  well-to-do  population,  and  in  which  con* 

resalt  of  vhidh  oonflnns  the  author  in  the  three  essential  points  as  [to 
the  causes  of  feyer  in  Croydon : 

Ist.  That  the  fever  of  1875  was  due  to  water. 

2nd.  That  the  water  supply  was  oontaminated  at  its  somoe  in  the 
wells. 

8rd.  That  whenever  the  springs  of  Croydon  are  low,  the  water  supply, 
from  the  local  position  of  the  wells  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  must 
heoome  oontaminated  when  the  rate  of  abstraction  exceeds  the  yield 
of  the  drainage  area. 
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sideiable  accessions  to  the  population  are  due  to  the 
immigration  of  persons  from  other  districts,  it  is  right  to 
say  that  the  death  rates^  independently  of  any  sanitary  Reaaona  why 

measures,  ought  to  be  low,  for  the  simple  reason  that  £[^J*low  d^th 
in  such  a  district  there  are  always  liying  a  very  con-  rate. 
siderably  larger  number  of  persons  at  the  ages  at  which 
they  are  least  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of  disease  and 
death,  for,  as  Dr.  Bumsey,  F  JLS.,  has  pointed  out  in  his  Dr.  Romaey. 
work  on  ^  Some  Fallacies  of  Statistics,'  /'  it  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  nature — ^always  in  operation — that  organic  life  Law  of  natnrt. 
is  most  liable  to  perish  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  liability 
decreasing  in  something  like  geometrical  progression, 
xmtil  the  plant  or  animal  becomes  full  grown,  and  the 
reproductive  function  is  established ; ''  so  in  places  like 
Croydon,  the  population  of  which  is  largely  made  up 
by  the  immigration  of  those  least  liable  to  death  by  £fiects  of 
reason  of  their  age,  the  death  rates  will  and  ought  *°>"'8"**o»- 
to  be  more  favourable  than  is  the    case   in  those 
districts  whose  increase  of  population  is  exclusively 
due  to  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths.    Jloreover, 
while  those  districts  that  receive  an  immigrant  popu- 
lation have  apparently  low  death  rates,  the  districts 
that  lose  by  immigration  their  population  least  sus- 
ceptible to  the  inroads  of  death,  have  high  death  rates. 
It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  forming  an  Necessaiy  to 
opinion  as  to  the  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  a  ^^on  o'f^%. 
district,  that  the  ages  and  condition  of  the  population  ution. 
iohabiting  the  district  should  be  fully  considered,  or 
very  considerable  errors  will  arise. 

For  the  authorities  of  any  town  to  permit  any 
person  to  perish  by  sanitary  neglect  is  just  the  same 
as  taking  them  out  of  their  homes  and  forcibly 
putting  them  to  death;  and  yet  if  this  were  done 
the  whole  nation  would  revolt  at  the  crime.  But 
in  how  many  instances  do  our  local  authorities  look 
cahnly  on  while  poor  and  innocent  victims  are  con- 
demned to  breathe  a  poisoned  atmosphere,  or  drink 
poisoned  water. 
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Position  taken 
hj  medical 


men. 


Effects  of 
disease  in  nn- 
sanitarj  locali- 
ties. 


Effect  of 
removal  of 
patients. 


Influence  of 
scientific  press. 


Alchemist  of 
old  in  vain 
spent  time  in 
searching  for 
the  philo- 
sopher's stone. 


The  medical  men  of  this  comitry  haye,  as  a  rule» 
acted  like  true  philanthropists  in  generally  taking  the 
lead  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
disease.  To  no  body  of  scientific  persons  are  the  effects 
of  an  unsanitary  condition  made  more  painfully  mani- 
fest. Disease  in  unsanitary  districts  sits  like  a  vampire 
on  its  victim,  which  is  never  satiated  till  the  last  drop  of 
life-blood  is  exhausted.  Medical  men  know  full  well 
that  it  is  almost  futile  to  apply  their  healing  art  in  un- 
sanitary places.  The  removal  of  the  patient,  even  in 
the  most  rapid  disorders  of  a  zymotic  type,  to  a  healthy 
hospital  in  a  more  salubrious  neighbourhood,  renders 
the  effects  of  disease  less  fatal.  The  reason  is  obvious ; 
if  the  patient  remain  in  the  region  where  he  has  con- 
tracted disease,  and  in  which  he  is  continually  exposed 
to  malarious  influence,  the  case  is  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  being  murdered  by  slow  and 
secret  poisoning ;  the  doctor  may  be  called  in,  and  he 
may  prescribe  for  his  symptoms,  but  the  dose  of  subtle 
poison  is  still  secretly  administered,  and  as  the  cause 
of  the  diseased  symptoms  is  not  removed,  the  natural 
effects  can  rarely  be  prevented. 

The  scientific  press  of  our  country  has  done  much  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  by  expos- 
ing our  faults  and  failings,  by  chronicling  successful 
examples,  by  showing  up  in  its  true  light  the  sanitary 
condition  of  various  localities,  by  warning  us  of  the 
danger  that  surrounds  us,  by  advising  us  as  to  the 
steps  we  should  take  in  the  elucidation  of  truth  and 
eradication  of  error,  and,  finally^  in  the  encouragement 
invariably  given  to  the  advancement  and  prosecution 
of  sanitary  science. 

The  alchemist  of  old  vainly  expended  his  time  in 
the  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  to 
convert  all  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  or  whereby  he 
was  to  compound  an  elixir  of  life,  that  would  restore  to 
age  the  healthful  elasticity  of  youth,  and  prolong 
human    existence.      In   the   prosecution  of  sanitary 
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works  we  have  discovered  a  real  philosopher's  stone,  Sanitary  work 
for  snch  works  have  been  abundantly  shown  to  have  ^^^^K  st^ 
added  to  the  average  duration  of  life ;  and  in  the  utiU- 
zaiion  of  those  waste  products  which  have  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  dirt,  rich  and  golden  harvests 
have  been,  and  still  will  be,  produced. 


0  2 
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CHAPTER  11. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES. 


Historical 
notice. 


Works  carried 
out  in  ancient 
cities. 


If  we  refer  to  the  page  of  history,  we  shall  find  that, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  wherever  civilization  advanced 
to  any  degree  of  refinement,  sanitary  measures  were 
invariably  adopted.  Thus  works  of  water  supply, 
sewerage,  and  temples  of  health,  were  constructed  in 
all  the  ancient  cities  of  the  world.  Many  of  these 
works  have  outlived  the  destruction  which  has  doomed 
more  imposing  but  less  useful  structures.  Alexandria, 
Carthage,  Herculaneum,  Jerusalem,  Nineveh,  Bome, 
and  many  other  cities,  had  a  complete  system  of  sewers 
and  waterworks.    In  Bome,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 

cioaciiofRome.  five  ccuturies,  the  Cloaca,  constructed  when  she  was  in 
the  meridian  of  her  power,  is  still  retained,  and  per- 
forms a  similar  duty  for  modem  Bome  as  that  intended 
to  serve  the  ancient  city.  Many  works  executed  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  world's  history  were  of  so 
stupendous  a  character  as  to  rival  the  largest  works 
of  the  present  day,  and  they  bear  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  appliances 
required  for  every  large  and  populous  city.  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  Scarab»us  or  scavenger 
dung  beetle,  probably  recognizing  its  utility  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  as  well  as  admiring  the  lustre 
of  its  coat,  or  holding  in  veneration  its  forethought 
in  protecting  its  young  as  well  as  esteeming  its  habits 
of  persistent  perseverance  under  the  most  trying  diffi- 
culties, and  also  recognizing  in  these  insects  a  com- 
munity of  interests  in  which  individual  action  was 
made  subservient  to  the  general  advantage  of   the 

Use  of  beetles,    specics.    It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  well  for  us 


Worship  of 
the  Scarabcus. 
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if  we  held  many  membeis  of  the  beetle  tribe  in  more 
veneration,  as  it  is  well  known  that  while  some  of 
these  nsefhl  insects  are  scavengers,  and  dispose  of  mnch 
organic  matter  which,  by  accumnlating  and  decaying, 
proves  injurions  to  health,  other  orders  live  on  those 
low  forms  of  vegetable  or  fangoid  growth,  with  which  is 
linked,  in  a  manner  not  yet  folly  nnderstood,  the  germ 
theory  of  disease. 

The  Persians  had  some  very  clear  notions  of  the  Persian  sani- 
necessity  of  preserving  the  purity  of  rivers,  which  were  **^  *'^'* 
held  in  special  veneration,  and  were  not  to  be  defiled 
by  any  excretion  of  the  human  body.  Earth  and  fire 
were  also  held  sacred  by  them,  so  that  neither  burial 
nor  cremation  would  meet  the  necessities  of  such  a 
creed — ^hence  the  dead  were  disposed  of  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Parsees  of  India  and  the  native 
Australians  dispose  of  their  dead,  by  exposing  them 
to  be  carried  away  by  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  or 
dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  at  some  remote  place. 

It  was  enjoined  on  the  Hebrews  to  dispose  of  the  Jewish  mode  of 
excretions  of  the  human  body  by  burying  them  in  the  fo^mftter. 
earth  at  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of  their  habitations. 
We  also  find  that  &om  early  periods  the  Hebrews  dried  Bmning  o£ 
their  excrementitious  matters  and  used  it  as  fuel.  excremen . 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  sanitary  laws  were  Momuc 
religiously  observed;  hence  the  discoveries  made  in  *■**""'***"• 
ancient  Jerusalem  in  modem  times  are  full  of  interest. 
In  the  works  here  executed  we  see  that  the  Jews 
poesessed  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving all  decomposing  matter  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  to  a  place  outside  their  city,  and  that  when 
so  removed,  they  knew  how  to  dispose  of  it. 

From  Dr.  Whitty*s  excellent  work,  *  On  the  Water  Ssniury  works 
Supply  and  Sewerage  of  Jerusalem,'  we  learn  that  <>^J«™»i«°»- 
^'Eusebius,  who  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  died 
there  about  the  year  S40,"  thus  quotes  Timocrates,  the  Timocrate». 
Surveyor  of  Syria,  who  stated  of  Jerusalem,  "  The  whole 
city  flowed  with  water,  so  that  even  the  gardens  were 
irrigated  by  those  overflowing  waters  out  of  the  city.'* 
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Dr.  Whitty  on 
the  sanitary 
works  of 
Jerasalem. 


Sewerage  of 
the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem. 


(Jse  of  tank?. 


Dr.  Whitty  further  quoting  from  a  paper  by  the 
Bey.  George  Williams^  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge^  upon  recent  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Pierotti,  says,  '*  The  situation  of  the  Temple  appears  to 
be  fixed,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  recent 
discovery,  by  Signer  Fierotti,  of  the  complete  water 
system  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Temple,  still  exist- 
ing as  entire  as  when  it  was  in  daily  use  during  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth.  The  perfect 
preservation  of  this  complicated  system  of  aqueducts, 
drains,  and  reservoirs,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  therefore  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  demolition  of  the  structures  above, 
except  in  so  &r  as  they  may  have  become  partially 
blocked  up  by  the  accidental  falling  in  of  the  d^yria  of 
the  ruined  buildings." 

''Had  history  been  silent  on  the  subject,  yet  we 
should  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  there  was 
a  very  complete  system  of  sewerage  connected  with 
the  Temple,  introducing  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
dilute  the  blood,  which  would  otherwise  have  a  ten- 
dency to  coagulate,  and  carrying  off  the  blood  and 
offal  from  the  sacred  precincts."  This  history  tells  us 
was  actually  the  case,  and  the  supply  of  water  was  so 
managed  as  to  flush  the  whole  court,  and  carry  off  the 
blood  of  the  numerous  sacrifices.  The  drains  leading 
from  the  Temple,  and  probably  from  the  city,  dis- 
charged themselves  into  a  pit,  which  is  now  called  the 
"  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  and  which  communicates,  by 
means  of  a  channel  in  the  rock,  with  another  pit  now 
traditionally  called  the  **  Pool  of  Siloam,"  but  which 
there  is  every  evidence  to  show  is  not  the  true  "  Pool  of 
Siloam." 

''It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  having  been  originally  a  cesspool,  if  that  be 
admitted  a  fact  incapable  of  being  controverted,  that 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  (now  so  called)  was  likewise  a  cess- 
pool, formed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  liquor 
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from  the  upper  cesspool^  in  order  that  the  manure  in 
it  might  become  sufficiently  desiccated  to  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  removal  by  the  gardeners  who  purchased  it, 
and  that  the  tunnelled  conduit  was  that  through  which 
the  moisture  was  drained  off  into  the  lower  cesspool,  or 
liquid-manure  tank.''  We  find  from  the  Mishna: —  Mishnn. 
'^  There  was  a  certain  cave  beneath  the  altar  whereby 
filth  and  undeanness  were  carried  down  into  the  Valley 
of  Eedron,  and  the  gardeners  paid  so  much  money  as 
would  purchase  a  trespass  offering  for  the  privilege  of 
fertilizing  then-  gardens  with  it.''  The  liquid  matter, 
after  leaving  the  traditionary  Pool  of  Siloam,  was  then 
used,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gating the  king's  gardens.  From  this  description  of 
the  outfcdl  works  of  the  sewerage  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
we  learn  that  the  sewage  was  collected  in  tanks,  the 
solid  matter  was  removed  from  it  and  sold,  and  the 
liquid  was  afterwards  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
just  as  is  the  most  approved  practice  of  the  present 
day. 

The  Greeks  had  special  provision  in  their  houses  for  The  Gr«ek 
the  reception  of  the  excretions,  and  latrines  appear  to  "°***"*°*- 
have  formed  one  of  the  necessary  provisions  of  a  good 
Grecian  house.    Portable  vessels  were  also  used  for 
the  reception  of  the  excreted  matter.    In  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre  may  be  seen  an  inscription  from  the 
Temple  of  Delphi  which  runs  thus :  '^  It  is  forbidden  to  inscri^ion 
discharge  excrement  on  the  sacred  soil"    Such  an      ™     ^  '* 
inscription  shows  that  the  habits  of  the  people  at  that 
period  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  our  own  time,  for 
how  frequently  the  eye  now  falls  on  a  notice  to  the 
same  effect,  ^  Commit  no  nuisance." 

In  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Borne,  all  matters 
relating  to  public  health  were  much  studied.  The 
letters  of  Pliny,  written  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  Pliny's  letters. 
throw  a  considerable  degree  of  light  upon  the  state  of 
sanitary  science  at  that  period.  For  example,  we  find 
him  writing,  when  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bithynia 
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Sanitary  con- 
dition of 
Amastria. 


Assent  of 
(Jovemment 
copied  from 
Roman 
procedure. 


Failure  of 
Roman  works. 


Opinion  of 

Emperor 

Trajan. 

Mr.E.Walford's 
*  Javenal.' 


and  PoutuSy  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Amastria, 
which  had  a  remarkably  fine  street  of  great  length,  but 
by  the  side  of  which  ran  what  was  termed  a  riyer,  but 
which  was  evidently  an  offensiye  open  sewer,  for  Pliny 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  it  ought 
to  be  covered  up.  Further,  it  will  be  seen  from  Pliny's 
letters  that  the  modem  practice  of  asking  the  assent  of 
Government  to  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works  was 
the  recognized  mode  of  procedure  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  For  example,  Pliny  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Nicsea  had  built  a  theatre,  upon  which  80,0002.  had 
been  spent  when  it  was  found  that  the  walls  were 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  The  people  of  Nicomedeia 
had  spent  a  large  sum  on  an  aqueduct,  and  left  it  so 
unfinished  that  it  actually  fell  to  pieces.  The  same 
fate  attended  a  second  attempt,  so  that  the  town,  after 
a  vast  outlay,  was  still  without  water,  and  he  asks  the 
Emperor  if  he  may  use  the  old  materials  to  bring  in 
the  water  from  a  spring  which  he  had  visited,  and 
points  out  ''that  it  is  really  of  the  first  importance 
that  they  should  have  an  architect  from  Bome  to 
superintend  the  affair,  and  guarantee  them  against  a 
recurrence  of  failure."  **  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
of  Sinope  were  badly  off  for  water,  and  it  could  only 
be  conveyed  into  the  town  from  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  Pliny  consults  the  Emperor,  and  tells  him  that 
he  believes  the  money  can  be  raised  on  the  spot^  if  he, 
the  Emperor,  is  willing  to  concede  such  an  indulgence 
to  the  thirsty  townspeople.  Trajan*s  reply  is  favour- 
able ;  the  work,  he  says,  will  conduce  to  the  health 
and  beauty  of  the  place."  A  further  example  is  given 
in  Mr.  E.  Walford's  translation  of  'Juvenal,'  which 
gives  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  ancient  Bome. 
He  says,  ''As  in  modem  Edinburgh,  so  in  ancient 
Bome,  night  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  careful  house- 
wife for  throiving  the  slops  from  the  upper  windows 
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into  the  open  drain  that  runs  throuf^h  the  street  beneatk 
And  not  only  slope,  but  other  harder  if  more  cleanly 
dAris  descended  from  the  many  storied  pile." 

'*  Whence  heedless  garrettien  their  potsherds  throw, 
And  crash  the  unwary  wretch  that  walks  helow, 
Clattering,  the  afeorm  deecends  from  heights  unknown. 
Ploughs  up  the  street,  and  wounds  the  flinty  stone. 
Pray  then,  and  count  your  humble  prayer  well  sped 
If  pots  he  only—emptied  on  your  head." 


Yitrayins  mentions  a  case  which  shows  the  attention  vuniTiiu. 
paid  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  com- 
mnnities.    It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Remoyai  of 
city  of  Salapia  were  continually  out  of  health,  and  at  ^^p**- 
last  they  applied  to  Marcus  Hostilins  and  obtained 
permission  to  remove   the  city  to  a  more   healthy 
locality,  and  the  Boman  Senate  and  people  gave  their 
assenty  and  the  city  was  removed  to  a  more  healthy 
position,  four  miles  from  its  former  site. 

In  F.  Liger's  *  Historical  Account  of  Sanitary  Appli-  f.  Uger. 
ances,'  we  find  it  stated  that  '^the  public  latrines  of  Latrines  of 
Borne  were  farmed  out  to  Foricarii,  who  paid  a  rent  ^"''* 
into  the  treasury  and  levied  a  payment  from  those 
who  used  them/'  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that 
now  adopted  at  the  principal  railway  stations  in  this 
country.  ^At  the  end  of  the  third  century,  under 
Diocletian,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of 
these  receptacles  in  the  city  of  Borne,  but,  in  the 
fourth  century,  if  we  may  believe  Panciollus,  there 
were  only  forty-four."  F.  Liger  supposes  that  **  these 
latrines  were  quite  distinct  from  the  cloaca  or  drains, 
and  were  not  usually  connected  vdth  them,  as  certain 
writers  have  imagined."  He  also  states  that  'Hhe 
palaces  and  public  edifices  were  also  provided  with 
latrines." 

The  ruins  of  Pompeii  show  very  clearly  that  latrines  Pompeii. 
existed  that  were  supplied  with  water,  and  from  which 
drains  conveyed  away  the  polluting  matter.    The  large 
quantities  of  water  required  for  many  of  the  ancient 
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towDB  was  no  doubt  dne  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that 
contlDtious  streams  of  water  were  required  in  the  rude 
sanitary  appliances  in  use  at  that  period  for  conveying 
away  excreted,  and,  probably,  other  refuse  nmtters. 
The  good  effects  of  great  dilation  of  the  polluting 
matter  appear  to  have  been  well  understood  at  that 
remote  age,  and  the  benefits  of  such  dilution  are  seen 
from  the  fact  that,  at  the  outfalls  of  the  sewers,  as 
shown  by  Macrobius  and  Luciliiie,  "the  fattest  and  most 
delicate  fish  in  the  Tiber  were  caught."    In  Pig.  1  is 

FlQ,    1. 


shown  a  perspective  view  of  a  Fompeian  sterqnilininm. 
The  arrangement  shows  a  room  provided  with  three 
distinct  receptacles,  one  having  a  seat.  A,  a  second 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  that  sqnat,  B,  and  a  third 
opening  marked  C,  evidently  to  be  used  as  a  urinal. 
In  front  of  the  receptacles  A  and  B  a  gutter  is  formed, 
which  receives  its  water  supply  as  shown.  The  water, 
after  flowing  through  this  gutter,  flows  through  the 
nrinal,  and  passes  through  the  receptacles  for  the  fiecal 
matter,  and  then  to  the  sewer.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment as  here  delineated  was  a  very  perfect  sanitary 
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appliance,   naing,  no  donbt,  a  very  loi^  qnantity  of 
water,  bat  the  water  was  so  disposed  of  in  thiB  arrange- 
ment  as  to  effectnally  gnaid  againat  its  pollntion.     It  cu  or«uthen- 
is  well  known  that  the  Bomans  were  adepts  in  the  art  ?*"  pp"  '■^ 
of  draining,   and  that  they  had   made   considerable 
advances  in  tbe  mode  of  formiog  drains,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  earthenwaie  pipes  were  used  by  them  in 
their  own  country,  and  also   in   the  proTiuoes  under 
their  control,  which  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the 
evidence  collected  at  Chester,  recorded  in  tbe  twelfth  Romu  pipe* 
volume  of  the  '  TransactioDS  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  "  Ch»t«T. 
Engineers,'  which  shows  that  specimens  of  red  anglazed 
pipes  were  exhibited,  which,  from  the  inscription  on 
them,  were  believed  to  have  been  laid  by  the  Twelfth 
Boman  L^on.     It  is  also  mentioned  that  the  Baby- 
lonians employed  nnglazed  ware  for  tubular  drains. 
In  Figs.  2  and  3  are  shown  a  part  of  a  plan  and 


section  of  a  latrine  discovered  by  Messrs.  Cochin  and 
Bellicard  at  Pozzuoli,  and  described  in  'Antiqm't^e 
d'HercuIanam.' 

At  one  period,  even  in  Rome,  the  inhabitants  emptied  Di.pa«i  of 
every  morning  the  contents  of  the  vessels  containing  ^''^"' '" 
waste  and  excrementitions  matter  into  the  public  streets, 
which  were  r^:nlarly  scavenged.  However,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Bepublic  it  was  forbidden  to 
throw  or  place  any  ezcrementitioos  refuse  on  the  public 
roads. 
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It  is  by  no  means  dear  if  cesspools  were  ever  in  nse 
in  ancient  Borne.  Yitniyius  does  not  mention  them, 
and  no  remains  of  such  receptacles  have  been  found ;  in 
tacst,  the  cesspool  appears  to  be  an  institution  dating 
from  about  the  nintii  century,  for  it  is  certain  that 
about  this  period  the  monasteries  were  provided  with 
latrines,  which  were  placed  in  special  detached  build- 
ings— such  an  arrangement  as  clearly  to  imply  the  use 
of  one  or  more  cesspools.  In  the  eleventh  century,  it 
is  mentioned  by  Idger  that  excavations  made  in  the 
Abbey  of  Paris  reveal  the  fact  that  there  existed  at 
this  period  ^pits  without  any  bottom/'  doubtless  in- 
tended to  receive  feecal  matters.  Although  these 
ancient  examples  of  sanitary  works  were  executed 
when  art  and  science  had  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  we  come  to  a  period  in  history  when  both 
art  and  science  declined,  and  with  them  the  prosecution 
of  those  sanitary  works  which  were  of  so  beneficial  and 
useful  a  character;  in  tact,  the  benefits  derivable  from 
sanitary  science  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  and 
ignored,  and  the  people  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
sanitary  neglect^  from  which  the  powerful  voices  of 
plague,  typhus,  and  cholera  were  the  first  to  arouse 
them. 

In  the  feudal  castles  of  the  twelfth  century  the  latrines 
were  constructed  at  the  top  of,  or  in  other  positions  in 
the  outer  walls,  the  chamber  being  carried  out  on  corbels 
so  as  to  overhang,  in  order  to  secure  a  clear  &11  for 
the  fsBcal  and  other  matters  into  the  fosse  of  the  castle. 
A  century  later  special  towers  were  constructed,  con- 
taining the  latrines  tier  above  tier,  so  constructed  as  to 
provide  accommodation  on  every  floor  of  the  building, 
and  usually  communicating  with  a  cesspool  within  the 
basement  of  the  tower.  These  towers  were  called  ^*  garde- 
robe  towers."  Mr.  Bobert  Bawlinson,  C.E.,  O.B.,  when 
reporting  on  the  drainage  of  Windsor  Castle,  mentions 
the  £act  that ''  in  the  earliest  days  of  Windsor  Castle, 
sanitary  appliances  were  of  the  rudest  form.    Within 
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the  walls  there  were  floors  of  mad,  covered  with  rashes  Mr.  r.  lUwiin- 
and  litter ;  and  eztenially,  heaps  of  ordure  and  refuse,  **"*'*  ^^^ 
but  no  sewers  nor  cesspools.    When  chamber  floors 
were  first  added  to  Windsor  Castle,  square  *  stacks,*  or 
yertical  openiogs  like  large  flues,^were  formed  in  the 
exterior  walls  to  serre  as  privies."    With  regard  to  the  Cesspools  in 
more  modem  arrangements  of  Windsor  Castle,  in  1862  Siul^^*"^' 
Mr.  Bawlinson  reported  that  during  the  previous  sixteen 
years  fifty-one  cesspools,  varying  in  size  from  12  feet  by 
8  feet  and  9  feet  deep  to  3  feet  diameter  and  6  feet 
deep,  had  been  abolished. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  stated  in  his  address  at  Glasgow  Eridenoe  of 
in  1874  that  •'when  the  civilization  of  the  Egyptians,  ^iofLitSJ 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bomans  tsded,  the  world  neglect  in  Dark 
passed  through  dark  ages  of  mental  and  physical  bar-      ^ 
barism.    For  a  thousand  years  there  was  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  Europe  that  ever  took  a  bath.     How  dif- 
ferent that  time  was  from  the  times  which  preceded  it 
when  daily  baths  were  common  among  the  poor,  you 
may  gather  from  the  praises  of  personal  ablution  which 
abound  in  ancient  authors."    ^  No  wonder  that  there  Plagues  of  the 
came  the  wondrous  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  ^***^«-^««"- 
which  cut  off  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Europe — 
the  spotted  plague,  the  black  death,  sweating  sickness, 
and  the  terrible  mental  epidemics  which  followed  in 
their  train — the  dancing  mania,  the  mewing  mania, 
and  the  biting  mania.     But  even  when  the  middle 
ages  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  of  civilization  was 
again  rising  over  the  gloomy  darkness  of  these  cen- 
turies, what  a  heritage  of  filth-produced  disease  still 
remained!     Look  at  Defoe's  or  Montaigne's  descrip*  Montaigne  and 
tions  of  the  plagues  of  their  day.    Montaigne  gives  us  ^^^' 
some  statistics  which  Defoe  does  not.      The  plague 
at  Bordeaux,  from  which  Montaigne  fled  to  his  country 
house,  killed  18,000  out  of  40,000  people.    It  followed 
him  and  destroyed  whole  villages.     The  harvest  was 
not  reaped,  the  grapes  were  ungathered,  and  men's 
minds  were  occupied,  not  with  the  thought  of  life,  but 
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how  to  protect  their  bodies  from  wild  beasts  after  their 
death.  He  giyes  a  terrible  picture  of  one  of  his  own 
workmen,  whose  last  act  of  life  was  to  draw  the  earth 
over  his  own  expiring  body.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  task 
to  dwell  on  the  habits  of  the  population,  even  in  our 
country,  in  past  times.  Go  back  only  to  the  time 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  you  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  why  luxury  and  squalor 
produced  the  plagues  of  the  times  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts.  High  above  all  other  dwellings  were  the 
castles  and  the  monasteries,  but  the  cabin  of  the 
peasant  was  worse  than  any  to  be  now  found  in  the 
fjEirthest  isles  of  Scotland.  It  was  made  of  reeds  and 
sticks,  plastered  over  with  mud.  In  these  wigwams 
lived  an  ague-stricken  population.  In  the  towns,  the 
mechanics  lived  in  rooms  without  glass  windows,  slept 
on  straw  beds,  and  worked  in  workshops  unheated  by 
coal  fires.  Even  in  well-to-do  houses  rushes  covered 
the  earthen  floors,  and  got  saturated  with  scraps  of  food, 
which  remained  to  putrify  under  a  new  layer  of  rushes 
scattered  over  it,  so  that  the  '  petremen '  came  to  dig 
saltpetre  out  of  the  floors.  Filth,  instead  of  being  ab- 
horred, was  almost  sanctified.  The  monks  imitated  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  hermits  and  saints  of  early  Christian 
times,  for  the  esxlj  Fathers  commended  them.  Even 
St  Jerome  used  to  praise  the  filthy  habits  of  hermita 
He  especially  commends  an  Egyptian  hermit^  who 
only  combed  his  hair  on  Easter  Simday,  and  never 
washed  his  clothes  at  all,  but  let  them  fall  to  pieces 
by  rottenness.  St.  Antony  never  washed  his  feet. 
St  Thomas-a-Beeket,  when  martyred,  had  under- 
garments in  a  state  which  makes  one  shudder  in  the 
remembrance.  And  so  the  monks,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Beformation,  and,  indeed,  in  part  up  to  the 
present  day,  thought,  or  professed  to  think,  that  by 
antithesis,  pollution  of  the  body  indicated  cleanliness 
of  the  soul.  Practically,  indeed,  it  helped  to  it  Be- 
cause the  odour  of  sanctity,  which  infested  these  old 
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monks  and  hermits,  helped  to  keep  them  apart  from 
the  temptations  of  the  world ;  for  the  world  scarcely 
cared  to  come  into  too  close  contact  with  these  odorif- 
eroos  saints.  But  this  association  of  filth  with  religion 
was  unhappy  in  its  consequences,  for  men  ceased  to 
connect  disease  with  uncleanliness,  and  resorted  to 
shrines  and  winking  virgins  for  cares  of  maladies  which 
were  produced  by  their  own  physical  and  moral  im- 
parities." For  twenty  years  after  the  Bestoration 
there  was  an  exceptionally  high  mortality,  even  for 
that  epoch,  in  the  metropolis,  and,  no  doubt,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Macaulay  describes  it  as  a  time  '^  when  Lord  MacauUj. 
men  died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they 
now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and 
when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than 
they  now  die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana."  Dr.  Edward  Dr.  Basoome. 
Bascome  states,  in  his  ^  EUstory  of  Epidemics,'  that  up 
to  the  year  1760,  ''extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
there  was  not  any  such  thing  as  a  privy  in  Madrid ;  it  SaoiUry 
was  customary  to  throw  the  ordure  out  of  the  windows  fn'JSldSd*"** 
at  night,  and  it  was  removed  by  scavengers  the  next 
day.  An  ordinance  having  been  issued  by  the  king 
that  every  householder  should  build  a  privy,  the  people 
Tiolently  opposed  it  as  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  and 
the  physicians  remonstrated  against  it^  alleging  that 
the  filth  absorbed  the  unwholesome  particles  of  the  air, 
which  otherwise  would  be  taken  into  the  human  body. 
His  Majesty,  however,  persisted,  but  many  of  the  citi- 
zens, in  order  to  keep  their  food  wholesome,  erected 
privies  dose  to  their  kitchen  fireplaces."  This  latter 
arrangement  was  evidently  copied  from  more  ancient 
times,  for  the  Bomans  invariably  constructed  their 
latrines  in  chambers  adjoining  their  kitchens. 
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Sacoess  of 
sanitary  works. 
On  what  it 
depends. 


Various  modes 
for  efiecting 
the  remoYiA  of 
decomposing 
matters. 


YABIOUS  PLANS  PROPOSED  IN  GABBYING  OUT 

8ANITABT  WOBES. 

The  success  of 'the  proeecutioQ  of  sanitary  works  is 
more  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  works  exe- 
cuted than  upon  any  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  climate. 
This  is  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  rates  of  mor- 
tality in  some  continental  towns.  For  example,  we 
find  that  both^  Brussels  and  Paris,  which  haye  climates 
far  more  salubrious  than  that  of  London,  have,  never- 
theless, a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  London,  proving 
conclusively  that  the  sanitary  works  of  London  are  of  a 
more  effectual,  and,  therefore,  more  perfect  character, 
and  that  they  better  fulfil  their  mission  than  those 
adopted  either  in  Brussels  or  Paris.  The  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  when  compared  with  that  of 
some  of  the  provincial  towns  of  England,  shows,  in  the 
same  marked  degree,  the  superiority  of  the  sanitary 
works  of  the  metropolis. 

Various  modes  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time  for  effecting,  or  perfecting,  the  appliances  within 
our  towns  for  the  removal  of  all  decomposing  matter, 
and  various  agents  have  been  suggested  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  removal  of  those  accumulations  of 
filth  and  dirt  which  have  been  found  to  be  so  preju- 
dicial to  health  and  life.  All  the  elements  known  to  the 
ancients  have  been  laid  under  tribute  for  this  purpose ; 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  have  all  been  proposed  and 
adopted,  in  their  turn,  as  sanitary  agents  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  such  matter,  and  for 
securing  the  great  objects  sought  by  the  sanitary 
engineer. 
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The  advocates  of  fire  recommend  that  all  the  waste  Use  of  fire  as  a 
prodncts  of  our  towns  and  populous  places  should  be  "^^^^  *8^*'*^- 
committed  to  the  flames. 

A  second  set  of  adyocates  would  have  us  believe  Useofatrasa 
that  air  is  the  best  agent  for  removing  those  matters,  ■*"***^^  *^*^^* 
and  that  the  pneumatic  is  the  proper  system  to  be 
adopted. 

A  third  set  of  advocates  recommend  mother-earth  as  Use  of  earth 
by  far  the  best  agent  that  can  be  used  in  connection  i^^J^***^ 
with  the  removal  of  all  faecal  and  decomposing  matter 
from  the  habitations  of  the  people. 

A  fourth  set  of  advocates  maintain  that  the  water-  Use  of  water 
carriage  system  is  the  best,  and  the  only  feasible  plan  ^enJf"***'^^ 
that  can  be  adopted  under  the  varied  requirements  of 
a  town  population. 

Upon  careful  consideration  it  must  be  seen  that  none  None  of  agrents 
of  those  agents  which  have  been  proposed  fulfil  all  our  ^reiTeffectuai. 
requirements,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  removing,  not  only  the  feecal  matter,  but  other 
refuse  from  the  houses  and  manufactories  of  our  towns. 
For  example,  fire,  air,  and  earth  are  of  little  use  for 
removing  and  disposing  of  liquid  filth ;  whereas  water 
and  air  are  incapable  of  being  applied  so  as  to  deal 
with  a  very  large  mass  of  the  accumulating  matter  of 
our  towns,  namely,  the  sweepings  from  streets,  ashes 
and  solid  garbage  from  houses,  all  of  which  are  now 
required  to  be  removed  by  manual  and  horse  labour. 
Air  and  water  have  been  proi)osed  as  the  medium  by  Purpose  for 
which  decomposing  matter  shall  be  conveyed  through  a  ^^^^  picked 
properly  constructed  system  of  pipes,  or  tubes,  out  of  ^  ^  "*®^- 
our  towns,  and  then  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Fire  has  been  recommended  simply  as  a  means  whereby  Purpose  for 
decomposing  matter  may  be  destroyed,  or  rather  con-  p^p^e^^o  be 
verted,  by  rapid  oxidization   into  harmless  elements.  ^^ 
Earth  and  other  materials  of  this  character  have  from  Purpose  for 
time  to  time  been  recommended  and  used,  more  ¥fith  a  ^^^  ^^^ 
view  to  deodorize  and  fix  the  elements  of  decomposition, 
80  as  to  render  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  less  baneful 
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in  its  effects  on  health  when  aocumulating  in  towns,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  preserving  its  manurial  value. 
Water-<:aiTiage      Of  all  the  Systems  that  have  been  proposed,  the 
pre  err  water-carriago  system,  properly  carried  out,  is,  in  the 

opinion  of  the  author,  the  best  adapted  to  the  varied  re- 
quirements of  a  town  population  for  effecting  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  principal  matter  liable  to  decomposi* 
tion,  and  the  storage  of  which,  even  for  a  brief  period, 
near  our  dwellings,  may  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences.  It  will  also  be  found  equal  to  any  other 
system  in  securing  the  manurial  elements  that  have  to 
be  utilized ;  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  other 
Systems  appii-  Systems  are  applicable,  and  may  be  adopted  with  mani- 
tohl^condSioM!  '^^^  advantage  in  conjunction  with  wateiMsarriage  when 

the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  debar  the  entire  use 
of  that  system. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WORKS  OF  SEWEBAGE. 

I 

In  carrying  into  effect  the  works  necessary  for  the 
sewerage  of  a  town,  three  distinct  operations  have  to  be 
performed : — 

1st.  The  drainage  of  the  surface.  Objeetitobesc- 

2nd.  The  drainage  of  the  subsoil.  of  ^^^^ 

3rd.  The  removal  of  faecal  and  liquid  refuse. 

The  sewers  of  ancient  cities  were  intended  to  combine  Work  Mr- 
two  of  these  objects,  or  the  removal  of  all  surface  water  ^^^^^  Mwen. 
and  fecal  refuse.    The  early  sewer  works  of  this  coun- 
try were  designed  for  conveying  away  surface  drainage 
only,  which,  as  a  rule,  was  passed  by  short  lines  of 
sewers  to  the  nearest  natural  outlet.    It  was  illegal,  niegai  to  drain 
prior  to  the  year  1815,  to  pass  faecal  matter  into  sewers.  *°**  w«"- 
Such  matter  was  generally  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
cesspools,  either  under  the  habitations  of  the  people,  or 
in  close  proximity  thereto ;  but  the  growing  evils  of 
this  system  were  so  great  that,  about  the  year  men- 
tioned, the  laws  which  guarded  sewers  were  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  various  authorities  allowed  to  lapse. 
But  it  was  not  untQ  the  year  1847  that  the  first  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  which  made  it  compulsory  to  Compuiaory 
pass  fecal  and  other  matters  of  this  character  into  Sto^wwewT"* 
sewers.    Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  iHfierenoM  u 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  objects  sought  to  be  ^onned*b* 
fulfilled  by  sewers  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  practice.  Bowers. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  ascertained  fiEict  that  no  abstract  No  abBtnct 
rule  universally  applicable  can  be  laid  down  for  the  "^^^  ^"^ 
guidance  of  the  engineer  in  the  prosecution  of  works  of  guidance  of 
sewerage,  although  there  are  some  general  principles  ^^°^^* 
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which   are    common,  and  applicable  to  every  town. 
Naturally  there  are  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
arise  during  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works,  and 
which  differ  in  different  places,  which  must  guide  the 
engineer  as  to  the  plan  of  sewerage  he  should  adopt. 
Sanitary  works  In  all  sanitary  works  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  first 
fulfilling  their   requirement  that  the  works  shall  be  capable  of  fulfilling 
mission.  their  sanitary  mission.     All  questions  relating  to  the 

pecuniary  results  that  may  arise  from  the  profitable 
disposal  of  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with,  must  be  taken 
to  be  of  secondary  importance,  although  this  question 
must  not  be  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
Definition  of  The  definition  of  the  words  '*  sewer  "  and  "  drain  " 
and^drain.^  in  the  present  day  simply  means  that  drains  become 
sewers  in  name  when  they  are  used  for  the  conyeyance 
of  the  sullage  or  liquid  refuse  from  more  than  one 
house.  So  long  as  the  liquid  refuse  of  any  one  house 
is  confined  within  a  system  of  ducts  that  serve  only 
the  one  particular  house,  notwithstanding  its  size  and 
the  ramification  of  the  ducts,  all  these  ducts  are 
drains ;  but  from  the  point  where  one  house-drain  joins 
with  another  house-drain,  or  with  a  duct  convey- 
ing the  sewage  from  a  number  of  houses,  from  that 
CaiHs  on  point  the  drain  becomes  a  sewer.    Callis,  on  the  law  of 

^^^n.  sewers,  delivered  at    Gray's    Inn    in    August^  1622, 

speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  word,  says,  '^Some 
mincing  the  word,  compound  it  of  two  words,  9ea  and 
werey  saying,  that  nomina  mnt  consonafdia  rdms;  and 
there  is  some  coherence  between  the  name  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing ;"  and  he  further  said  that,  '*  the 
sewer  is  a  fresh-water  trench  compassed  in  on  both 
sides  with  a  bank,  and  is  a  small  current  or  little  river." 
A  gutter  was  also  defined  by  Callis  as  ''  of  a  less  size, 
and  of  a  narrower  passage  and  current  than  a  sewer  is ; 
and,  as  I  take  it,  a  gutter  is  the  diminutive  of  a  sewer." 
Speaking  of  the  law,  Callis  ^d,  '^  The  use  of  a  sewer  is 
common,  and  of  a  gutter  peculiar;"  and  so  it  is  in 
modem  times,  the  right  of  user  of  sewers  is  common  to 
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all,  but  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  drain  is  particular. 
Mr.  Bobert  BawlinsoUy  CE.,  CJB.,  in  a  paper  read  at  Mr.  Robert 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  March,  1862,  says,  in  reference  to  ^^tklTfrom 
the  origin  of  the  word  "  sewer,"  that,  "  according  to  ^^  ^^«- 
Lord  Coke,  a  place  where  water  *  issues,'  or  vulgarly 
*  sues.' " 
The  preliminary  inquiry  in  a  district  will  naturally  MatterB  for 

1st.  The  area  of  the  district  to  be  sewered.  works  of 

2Dd.  The  rainfieJl  of  the  district,  and  the  proportion 
it  is  intended  or  desirable  to  admit  into  the  sewers. 

3rd.  The  geological  character  and  physical  outline 
of  the  district 

4th.  The  present  and  prospective  number  of  its  inha^ 
bitants. 

5th.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  district 

6th.  The  sanitary  appliances  at  present  in  operation, 
or  to  be  adopted. 

7th«  The  position  of  the  outfall,  and  the  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  sewage. 


sewerage. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

▲BEA.  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  DIBTBICT  TO  BE  SEWEBED. 

Surrey  of        Ik  Older  to  anive  at  correct  conclusions  as  to  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  sewerage  within  a 
district,  a  careful  survey  with  levels  should  be  made. 
Such  survey  should  include  not  only  the  area  of  the 
district  which  may  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  authority  by  whom  the  engineev  may  be  engaged, 
but  the  area  which  is  fixed  by  the  natural  configuration 
Surrey  in  some  of  the  couutry  arouud.    It  ofteu  happens  that  there  are 
SaM*i2iiSining  portious  of  other  districts  which  naturally  drain  into 
district.  the  district  to  be  dealt  with ;  therefore  it  may  be  advis- 

able to  take  into  consideration  the  volume  of  sewage  or 
rainfall  which  may  be  contributed  from  such  areas. 
Where  several  cUstricts  governed  by  different  local 
authorities  lie  in  close  proximity,  and  within  the  same 
natural  driainage  area,  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  engi- 
neer to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and  to  make  such 
recommendation,  when  it  is  advisable,  as  may  lead  the 
several  authorities  to  combine  either  for  the  purpose  of 
sewerage  or  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  sewage 
Mode  of  dealing  of  their  respective  districts.  In  many  cases  where  a 
high  districts!  ItUTgo  amouut  of  raiu  falls  upon  the  higher  lands  above 
the  district  to  be  dealt  with,  the  natural  outlet  for 
which  is  through  the  district^  it  will  be  well  to  conduct 
such  rainfall  by  its  natural  channels,  or,  in  some  cases,  it 
may  be  requisite  to  construct  special  artificial  channels 
for  its  passage,  so  as  not  to  unduly  burden  the  sewers 
with  a  large  and  intermittent  volume  of  water.  It  is 
indispensable  that  the  drainage  area  above  the  district 
to  be  dealt  with  should  be  taken  into  account  in  every 
case  when  artificial  channels  are  required  to  be  pro- 
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Tided  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  upland  waters  through  the 
district  under  consideiation. 

It  not  nn&eqnently  occurs  that  the  engineer  is  called  Drunage  dii- 
npon  to  define  a  district  for  the  purposes  of  adopting  the  defined. 
Local  Groyemment  or  other  Drainage  Acts;  and  in 
doing  this  he  should  take  into  consideration  the  natural 
drainage  area,  and  to  make  the  district  selected  ''  com- 
pact  and  practicable."    As  to  sunreysi  in  districts  in  Sarreys. 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  works  of  sewerage,  the 
engineer  will  find  that  the  Ordnance  Department  have  OrdnuiccmifM 
published  accurate  geometrical  plans  and  surveys  of 
many  places,  which  will  often  be  found  of  great  service 
to  him  when  desigmng  works  of  sewerage.    In  districts 
in  which  no  accurate  plans  exist,  special  surreys  will 
hare  to  be  undertaken,  and  it  is  desirable,  when  sdch 
surveys  are  made,  that  they  should  be  conducted  on 
trigonometrical  principles,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as 
accurate  as  possible.    In  the  suggestions  which  were 
issued  by  Mr.  Eobert  Bawlinson,  C.B.,  from  the  Local 
Government  Act  Office,  the  following  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  sections  of 
any  proposed  works  of  sewerage: — ''A  general  plan.  General pUo. 
exhibiting  the  area  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  works,  should  be  laid^  down  to  a  scale  of  not 
less  than  two  feet  to  a  mile.    It  should  have  figured  Whatihonidbe 
upon  it  the  levels  of  the  centres  of  all  streets  and  roads     ^^^  ^°  ^ 
at  their  intersections  and  angles,  and  at  every  change 
of  incliDation.     Where  a  district  is  near  the  sea  it 
should  show  the  high  and  low  tide  level  of  the  sea,  and 
where  there  is  a  river  the  summer  and  flood  water 
levels  should  be  recorded.     Permanent  bench-marks, 
having  reference  to  the  surface  levels,  should  be  cut  on 
public  buildings,  &c.,  throughout  the  district,  and  also 
be  marked  on  the  plan.    Sections  should  accompany 
this  plan,  upon  which  the  levels  of  the  cellars  should  be 
shown.    Such  a  plan  might  be  used  for  showing  lines 
of  main  sewers  and  drains,  lines  of  water  pipes  and  gas- 
mains.    The  lines  of  main  sewers  and  drains  should 
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have  the  cross-sectional  dimensions  and  gradients  dis- 
tinctly marked  upon  them.  The  dimensions  of  water 
and  gas  pipes  should  also  be  shown  in  figores  or  by 

Detail  plan.  writing."  **  A  detailed  plan  for  the  purposes  of  house 
drainage,  paving,  the  sale  and  purchase  of  property, 
&C.,  should  be  constructed  to  a  scale  of  not  leas  than 
10  feet  to  a  mile.  Upon  this  plan  should  be  exhibited 
all  houses  and  other  buildings,  bench-marks,  the  levels 
of  streets  and  roads,  of  cellars,  of  the  sea  at  high  and 
low  tide  level,  and  the  summer  and  flood  level  of  rivers. 
Three  feet  by  2  feet  will  be  a  convenient  size  for  the 
sheets  of  this  plan,  and  by  representing  the  marginal 
lines  of  the  sheets  upon  the  general  plan,  the  general 

Index  to  general  plan  wiU  bccomo  a  Very  useful  index."    In  districts  in 

P*"**  which  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  carry  out  works  of 

sewerage  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board  do  not  place  any  unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  such  works ;  and  in  cases  where  no  plans 
exist,  they  will,  as  a  preliminary  step,  be  satisfied,  on 
certain  conditions,  with  less  carefully  prepared  plans,  as 

Plana  that  may  before  Suggested,  for  they  state: — "As,  however,  it 

be  used  under  •        11     i        i     •      -i   x  x  1         • 

urgent  circnm-  may  Occasionally  be  desired  to  carry  out  works  piece- 
stances,  meal,  with  a  view  to  save  the  time  which  would  be 

occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  plan  from 
actual  survey,  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  furnish  a  general  plan  of  streets  and  roads  only,  with 
the  surface  levels,  and  those  of  the  deepest  cellars,  and 
the  proposed  scheme  of  works  shown  thereon,  after 
which  the  works  can  proceed  in  sections ;  but  with  each 
separate  application  for  sanction  to  a  loan  a  correct 
plan  and  section  or  sections  should  be  submitted,  ac- 
companied by  detailed  estimates  and  specifications.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  tiiat  the  complete  plan 
of  the  entire  district  must^be  proceeded  with,  so  that 
when  the  works  are  finished  the  Local  Board  and  this 
ofSce  may  possess  a  pfoper  record." 
Compulsory  When  Carrying  out  sewerage  or  sewage  utilization 

S^rworks!**^  works,  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  force  the  compul- 
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soiy  powers,  authority  is  conferred  either  by  provisional 
order  issued  by  the  Local  Goyemment  Board,  which 
requires  to  be  confirmed  by  Parliament,  or  by  the 
direct  sanction  of  Parliament.  In  either  case  it  is  now  PariumenUiy 
necessary  to  deposit  plans,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  ^ 
Parliament  require  that  such  plans  shall  be  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  not  less  than  four  inches  to  the  mile.  They 
are  to  show  the  line  or  situation  of  the  whole  work,  or 
any  lateral  deviation  which  may  be  proposed,  and  if 
upon  the  line  of  the  proposed  work,  or  within  the 
limits  of  deviation,  unless  the  plan  shall  be  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  every  Scale  of  piam. 
100  feet,  an  enlarged  plan  of  any  ^'building,  yard, 
court-yard,  or  land  within  the  curtilage  of  any  building, 
or  of  any  ground  cultivated  as  a  garden,"  is  to  be 
added,  and  is  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  every  100  feet  Sections  of  the 
work  require  to  be  prepared,  which  shall  be  of  the  same 
horizontal  scale  as  the  plan,  and  have  a  vertical  scale 
of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every  100  feet ;  and  should 
it  be  intended  to  make  any  alteration  '^in  the  water 
level  of  any  canal,  or  in  the  level  or  rate  of  inclination 
of  any  turnpike  road,  public  carriage  road,  or  railway,'' 
cro8s*sections  must  be  provided  having  a  horizontal 
scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every  380  feet,  and  a 
vertical  scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every  40  feet. 
In  addition  to  the  plans  required  for  Parliamentary  Necessity  of  de- 
purposes,  or  for  deposit  at  the  Local  Grovemment  *«^i<^^"^8^ 
Board,  the  engineer  should,  in  every  case,  prepare 
detail  drawings  of  the  works  he  is  about  to  execute,  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  may  have  to  carry  them  out. 
Such  details  should  be  drawn  to  as  large  a  scale  as 
compatible.  In  the  case  of  towns  having  an  outfall 
into  the  sea»  or  into  a  tidal  river,  careful  observations  Sea  outfalls. 
should  be  made  both  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  flow 
of  the  currents  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  In 
the  case  of  works  extending  into  the  sea-way,  the  assent 
of  the  Admiralty  will  be  required  for  their  construction. 
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The  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  district  is  computed 
from  the  amount  collected  in  the  rain-gauge.  There 
are  few  towns  or  districts  at  the  present  day  in  which 
some  person  or  other  does  npt  keep  a  rain-gauge,  and 
register  the  rainfall  Numerous  observations  of  the 
amount  of  rain  &lling  in  various  districts  are  annually 
compiled  and  published  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.RS.y 
F.M.S.,  and  such  tables  are  of  great  importance  and 
inestimable  value  to  the  engineer  in  designing  works 
of  sewerage.  In  a  system  of  sewerage,  the  works  for 
dealing  with  the  rainfall  must  be  constructed  with 
reference  to  the  maximum  falls  of  rain  which  will 
require  to  be  conveyed  away  without  causing  incon- 
venience to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  to  be  carried,  either  by  sewers,  surface-water 
drains,  storm  overflows,  or  any  special  work  provided 
for  this  purpose,  should  be  calculated  upon  the  largest 
amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  advisability  or  not  of  admitting  rainfall 
into  sewers.  Some  persons  propose  that  in  every 
district  the  rainfall  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  sewers ;  but  unfortunately  the  persons  who  make 
this  proposition  have  had,  as  a  rule,  a  very  limited 
experience  as  to  the  effects  of  rainfall  on  sewers  and 
sewage.  In  proposing  the  separation  of  the  rainfall 
from  the  sewers,  the  fulfilment  of  three  objects  is 
sought :  1st,  to  increase  the  manurial  value  of  the 
sewage;  2nd,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  attending 
the  purification  of  a  large  and  uncertain  volume  of 
sewage  in  times  of  rainfall ;  and  3rd,  to  give  to  the 
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streams  of  the  country  the  natural  volume  of  water  due 
to  the  rainfSEdl  within  their  collecting  area ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward,  ^  to  convey  the  rainfall  to 
the  rivers  and  the  sewage  to  the  land."  In  some 
districts  it  may  be  important  to  keep  the  rainfall  as  far 
as  possible  out  of  the  sewers ;  but  there  are  other  dis- 
tricts in  which  no  material  advantage  would  arise  from 
excluding  rainfall  from  sewers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
positive  injury  may  accrue  to  the  fresh-water  streams, 
by  reason  of  tiie  polluted  matters  brought  down  in  time 
of  storm.  For  example,  in  urban  districts,  which  are  Rtinfaii  in 
closely  inhabited,  or  in  which  there  is  a  great  traffic,  "^**^<*"*"«*^ 
experience  clearly  shows  that  the  rainfall  in  such  dis- 
tricts becomes  as  impure  as  the  most  impure  sewage 
found  in  sewers.  The  analysis  made  by  Professor  Way  proftoor  Waj, 
of  surface-drainage  water,  flowmg  from  the  principal  ^^^^i,^ 
streets  of  London,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  water 
contributed  to  sewers,  in  time  of  rainfjEdl,  is  quite  as  im- 
pure as  that  of  any  sewage.  The  Tables  Nos.  2  and  3 
on  the  following  page  give  the  analysis  of  street  water, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  matters  found  in  such  water. 

From  Tables  No.  2  and  No.  3  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Effect  of  traffic, 
districts  in  which  there  is  great  traffic,  or  which  are  *«•><>>»  "»»^**^' 
closely  built  upon,  if  a  system  of  sewers  is  to  be  carried 
out  which  shall  intercept  all  impurities  from  the  fresh- 
water courses  of  the  country,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  admit  a  large  proportion  of  the  rainfall  into 
the  sewers,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dealt  with  so  that 
it  maj  be  purified  and  rendered  fit  to  be  passed  into 
the  natural  streams  of  the  country.    In  districts  where  Small  rainfalls 
the  rainfall  is  of  small  amount,  it  is  generally  loaded  ^*J^r"^^e 
with  impurities ;  while  with  a  heavy  rainfall  the  water  rainfaiu  pnre 
last   contributed    may   flow   off  comparatively   pure. 
Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  it  is  easy,  in  many  Scheme  for  in- 
districts,  to  design  a  system  of  sewerage  combining  the  p^'^* ro^^fo"," 
admission  of  small  amounts  of  rainfall  into  the  intercept-  from  nyers. 
ing  sewers  of  a  town,  while  in  time  of  heavy  rainfall  the 
comparatively  pure  water  should  not  pass  into  the  inter- 
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Table  No.  8.— Showing  the  Analtsis  of  Stsket  Watsb. 

By  Pbofbssob  Wat. 
The  water  was  intercepted  in  its  paaaage  to  the  seweis. 


Number 

of 
Bottle. 


7 

5 

12 

8 

4 
2 

10 
6 

11 


Nuns  of  Streets 


(Dnke  Street,  Manchester"^ 
Square         / 

Foley  Street  (npper  part) 

€K>wer  Street 

Norton  Street 

{Hampstead  Boad  (abovel 
the  canal) / 

Ferdinand  Street  .. 
Ferdinand  Place    .. 

Oxford  Street 

n  I,      .. 

»»  »     • 


Qiudityof 
Paving. 


Macadamized 


Granite 

Ballasted 

>» 

Granite 

Macadamized 

Wood.. 


QoAii^of 
Traffic. 


Middling 

Little  .. 
Middling 
Little  .. 

Great  .. 

Middling 
Little  .. 
Great  .. 

»»       •• 

»» 


Beddae  In  an  Imperial 
Gallon. 


Soluble. 


gndna. 
92-80 

95-30 
126-00 
128-87 

9600 

4400 

50-80 

276-23 

194-62 

34-00 


Inaoln- 
Ue. 


grains 
105-95 


Both. 


gralniL 
198-75 


116 -30;21 1-43 
168-30294-30 


3-00 


84*00180-00 


48-30 

34-30 
537-10 
390-30584 
500 


126-87 


92-30 

85-10 

813-33 

92 

39-00 


Table  No.  8. — Showing  the  Analtsib  of  the  Solxtble  Matter  in 
Different  Specimens  of  Street-Drainage  Water. 

By  Professor  Wat. 


Water  of  oomhination   and   some"^ 
soluhle  organic  matter  . .  / 

Silica 

Carbonic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina^  with  a"^ 
littlo  phosphate  of  lime      . .      . .  / 

Chloride  of  potassium     

,,  sodium 

Potash       

Soda 


Grains  In  an  Imperial  Gallon. 


Great  TrafflQ. 


Granite. 
No.  10. 


77-56 

0-51 
15-84 
36-49 

6-65 

None. 

2-58 

None. 
53-84 
82-76 


276*28 


2£acadain» 
No.  e. 


29-07 

2-81 
12-23 
88*23 
13-38 
23-51 

1-25 

10-99 
44-88 
18-27 


194-62 


LitUe  Traffic. 


Granite, 
No.  12. 


22*72 

■  • 

None. 
46-48 
25-90 
Trace. 


None. 

18-44 
8-75 
1-58 

123-87 


Macadam, 
NO.Y. 


13-73 

•  • 

None. 

34- 08 

16-10 

3-50 


2-79 

19-70 

5-23 


95-13 
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oepting  sewars,  but  should  flow  on  to  its  natural  outlet. 

The  arrangement  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished  is 

the  reyerse  of  the  principle  already  put  in  practice  by 

Hr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  CJB.,  FJELS.,  in  the  Manchester 

Waterworks,  for  separating  pure  and  impure  water,  and 

is  so  Tery  simple,  and  not  liable  to  derangement,  that  it 

may  easQy  be  introduced  in  practice,  when  it  will  com- 

mend  itself.    It  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 

well-known  laws,  that  the  combined  effect  of  horizontal 

projection  and  of  gravity  on  a  stream  of  water  issuing 

from  an  orifice,  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  the  form  of  a 

parabolic  curve ;  therefore,  when  it  is  desired  to  project 

a  stream  a  certain  distance  horizontally,  it  follows,  as  a 

natural  sequence,  that  when  the  velocity  of  projection  is 

small  (owing  to  the  longer  interval  of  exposure  to  effect  of  Effect  of 

gravity),  comparatively  the  vertical  space  fallen  through  p"JJJ[ion°^ 

in  reaching  the  desired  point  will  be  great;   while, 

when  the  velocity  is  great,  the  vertical  space  fSedlen 

through  will  be  smaU.    Plate  XYII.,  Fig.  9,  shows  the 

arrangement.    In  this  case,  the  sewer  for  conveying  Arrangement 

rainfiEdl  is  assumed  to  be  2  feet  diameter,  and  has  a  jng  '^^if.^' 

late  of  inclination  of  1  in  550, and  it  issupposed  to  cross 

over  the  intercepting  sewer  on  its  course  to  a  river. 

At  the  point  the  sewers  cross,  an  opening  is  made  in 

both  sewers,  or  in  the  bed  of  the  rainfieJl  sewer,  and  in 

the  crown  of  the  intercepting  sewer.    In  this  case,  the 

opening  is  supposed  to  be  1  foot  wide,  and  at  the 

point  of  opening,  a  sudden  &11  is  given  to  the  rainfall 

sewer,  making  a  step  of  2  feet  in  the  sewer.     When 

3  inches  in  depth  of  rainfaU  flows  through  the  rainfall 

sewer,  the  velocity  of  the  current  will  be  1*6  foot  per 

second,  and,  in  order  to  pass  the  opening,  1  foot  wide, 

the  step  forming  a  weir  should  be  6*29  feet ;  but  as  it 

is  only  2  feet,  all  the  water  flowing  down  the  sewer 

would  pass  into  the  intercepting  sewer.    When  6  inches 

in  depth  of  water  is  running  through  the  2-feet  rain- 

fiill  sewer,  the  velocity  of  current  will  be  2*25  feet 

per  second,  and,  in  order  to  pass  the  opening,  the  step 
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should  be' 3*25  feet,  so  that  this  quantity  will  also 
pass  into  the  intercepting  sewer.  When  the  rainfall 
sewer  rons  half  full,  the  velocity  will  be  8  feet  per 
second,  and,  in  order  to  pass  the  opening,  the  step  or 
fall  should  be  1*70  foot;  but  as  in  this  case  it  is  stated 
to  be  2  feet,  all  the  water  brought  down  by  the  rainfsJl 
sewer  will  pass  over  the  opening,  and  would  be  dis- 
charged direct  into  the  river,  instead  of  passing  into 
the  intercepting  sewer ;  and  so,  by  adjusting  the  width 
of  the  opening  into  the  intercepting  sewer,  or  the 
amount  of  fall  at  the  weir,  any  given  amount  of  rainMl 
may  be  made  to  pass  into  the  sewers,  or  be  discharged 
into  the  streams  of  the  district,  as  may  be  required ; 
thus,  when  the  rainfall  is  small  and  very  impure  it  will 
pass  into  the  intercepting  sewers ;  but  when  the  rainfall 
is  great  and-  pure,  the  velocity  is  such  that  it  will  leap 
over  the  opening  provided  for  the  interception  of  the 
impure  rainfall,  and  pass  on  to  its  natural  outlet. 
Plate  I.  Plate  L  illustrates  the  rain-water  interceptors  designed 

by  the  author  for  the  district  of  the  Corporation  of 
Deflcription  of    Longton.     In  this  district  the  sanitary  authority  made 
imdby^aathor  arrangements  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
at  Longton.       whose  property  is  contiguous  to  the  borough,  whereby 
the  sewage  is  taken  on  to  his  Grace's  land  for  the 
purpose  of  being  purified  and  utilized.    One  of  the 
conditions  insisted  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in 
taking  the  sewage  was  that  the  rainfall,  as  £skr  as 
practicable,  should  be  diverted  from  the  sewers,  and 
passed  into  the  natural  channels  of  the  district.    An 
Keceisity  of      inspection  of  this  district  would  convince  even  the  most 
im^ni?nulice  c&s^al  observer  that  if  the  rainfall  from  the  streets 
watw.  ^ere  entirely  intercepted  from  the  sewers,  with  it 

the  principal  portion  of  the  sewage  would  pass  into 
streams ;  as  such  are  the  habits  of  many  of  the  people 
that  they  make  use  of  the  street  gutters  for  the  dei)osi- 
tion  of  nearly  all  liquid  refuse.  In  this  district  it  is 
dear  that  unless  some  means  were  adopted  by  which,  at 
ordinary  times,  the  water  from  the  streets  could  be 
carried  to  the  sewers,  the  authorities  would  still  have  a 
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liability  for  polluting  the  streams  haDging  oyer  them 
after  haying  made  arrangements  for  the  purification  of 
the  sewage.  So  an  arrangement  of  self-acting  rain- 
water intercepters  has  been  adopted^  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  which,  when  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
rain,  or  when  there  is  nothing  but  sewage  running 
down  the  street  gutters,  it  is  intercepted,  and  flows 
into  the  sewers  proper;  but  so  soon  as  the  rainfall 
increases,  and  the  contents  of  the  surface-water  drains 
become  oomparatiyely  pure,  this  water  will  not  pass 
into  the  sewers,  but  will  leap  over  the  opening  pro- 
yided  between  the  two  sets  of  sewers  and  pass  to  the 
natural  channels  of  the  district.  The  openings  between  lnt«rcepten 
the  two  systems  of  sewers  are  also  arranged  so  as  to  be  *"  ^" 
capable  of  being  opened  at  pleasure,  to  admit  a  smaller 
or  greater  amount  of  liquid  to  the  sewer  proper,  or  at 
any  time  may  be  shut  so  as  to  exclude  it  altogether 
from  passing  into  the  sewer. 

It  was  found  desirable  in  the  case  of  Longton,  and 
it  naay  occur  in  many  other  places,  to  introduce  rain- 
water intercepters  where  the  streams  or  channels  into 
which  the  storm-water  is  to  be  discharged  are  liable  to 
considerable  changes  of  leyel  in  times  of  rain&ll.  Now, 
unless  proyision  were  made  against  the  contingency, 
there  would  be  a  liability  of  the  flood-water  passing 
back  into  the  sewer  through  the  opening  proyided  for 
the  interception  of  the  impure  water  of  the  district  Exclusion  of 
To  obyiate  this,  an  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by  from'^l^r. 
the  author  at  Longton,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  apparatus  consists  simply  of  a  leyer  haying  a 
hollow  copper,  wood,  or  guttapercha  ball  at  one  end, 
which  in  time  of  flood  is  made  to  close  a  circular 
opening  in  a  cast-iron  plate,  through  which  opening  the 
impure  waters  haye  ordinarily  to  pass  to  the  sewer,  and 
a  copper  float  at  the  other  end  of  the  leyer.  The 
apparatus  is  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  adjustable  opening 
proyided  for  the  admittance  of  the  impure  waters  into 
the  sewers,  and  in  dry  weather  the  superior  weight  of 
the  float  at  the  end  of  the  longer  arm  of  the  leyer  lifts 
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up  the  ball  out  of  its  seating,  and  bo  there  is  a  &ee 
passage  into  the  sewer ;  but  in  time  of  flood,  should  the 
water  rise  to  such  a  height  as  would  admit  it  into  the 
sewers,  the  float  acting  at  the  longer  end  of  the  lever 
rises  and  pushes  down  the  ball  into  its  seating,  so 
as  to  effectually  shut  the  opening  into  the  sewer. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  eztremelj  simple  and  self- 
acting. 
There  are  some  districts  of  a  rural  character  in  which 


the  surfiMse  drainage  is  generally  comparatively  pure, 
and  consequently  it  could  therefore  be  conveyed  to  the 
ordinary  water-courses  of  the  district  without  detrimeut. 
On  the  question  of  the  admittance  of  rainfall  into 
sewers.  Professor  Way,  speaking  of  the  analj'sis  of  the 
surface  water  of  London,  btates  that,  "  eo  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  and  considering  only  the  composition  of 
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the  liquid  which  reaches  the  sewers  in  the  time  of  rain 
from  the  streets,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  it  wonld 
be  as  valuable  in  a  manurial  point  of  view  as  the  ordi- 
nary contents  of  the  sewers.  There  would  seem  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  exclude  such  waters  on  the  ground 
of  the  dilution  and  deterioration  of  the  sewage,  to 
which  they  might  be  supposed  to  lead." 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  amoimt  of  rainfall  Rain  acu  m  a 
to  be  admitted  into  sewers,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  '**^*°8*'' 
mind  that  rain  acts  as  a  scavenger  in  washing  the  air 
and  the  surface  of  the  streets,  courts,  yards,  roofs,  &c., 
and  conveys  away  an  immense  amount  of  impurity.  In  £zperieiice  in 
some  foreign  countries  in  which  there  are  distinct  J^J^^^""" 
periods  of  wet  and  drought,  it  may  always  be  desirable 
to  convey  away  the  excessive  storm-water  by  a  distinct 
set  of  sewers,  while  the  sewage  proper  may  be  con- 
veyed away  by  another  set  of  sewers,  the  reason  for 
which  is  obvious,  as,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rain- 
fall compared  with  the  comparatively  limited  quantity 
of  sewage,  the  channels  for  conveying  away  the  com- 
bined rainfall  and  sewage  would  have  to  be  constructed 
so  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  ordinary  work  the 
sewers  would  have  to  perform  in  periods  of  drought, 
that  a  sufficient  velocity  of  current  would  not  be  main- 
tained in  the  sewers  to  keep  them  clear,  and  conse- 
quently they  would  become  sewers  of  deposit,  and 
might  prove  highly  injurious  to  health,  as  the  deposit 
would  naturally  accumulate  at  those  periods  of  the 
year  when  decomposition  was  most  active. 

In  some  districts,  owing  to  the  natural  position  of  Desirable  to 
their  outfall,  artificial  power  may  be  required  to  lilt  ^If'^^n '"°" 
the  sewage  to  a  considerable  height,  in  order  to  dis-  pumping  has 
pose  of  it.     In  this  case  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  to.    '^^'^ 
engineer  to  consider  how  much  rainfall  he  can  exclude 
without  polluting  the  natural  streams  of  the  district. 
Becent  experience  at  Harrogate  shows  that  a  sanitary  ExperieDce  of 
authority  may  be  made  liable  for  the  resulta  of  pollu-  foce^alrTt 
tion  arising  from  the  conveyance  of  the  surface  drainage  Harrogate. 
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Dilation  does 
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Seaside  towns. 


Prorision  to  be 
made  for  per- 
centage only  of 
rainfall. 


Mr.  Dicken- 
son's experi- 
ments. 


from  streets  into  the  natural   water-courses  of    the 
country. 

In  studying  the  question  of  rainfall  it  would  be  well 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  experience  has  shown  that 
dilution  of  the  sewage  by  rainfall  does  not  materially 
diminish  its  total  collectiye  value,  although  it  may  add 
considerably  to  the  expense  of  its  application  to  agri- 
cultural purposes ;  and,  consequently,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  possible  return,  it  may  be  desirable  to  exclude 
as  much  rainfall  from  the  sewers  as  possible  in  every 
scheme  in  which  pumping  has  to  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  sewage  disposal  to  a 
minimum.  When  sewage  is  intended  to  be  treated 
chemically,  rainfall  should  be  excluded  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  sewers. 

In  many  seaside  places,  or  in  districts  in  which  the 
low-lying  sewers  are  tide-locked,  it  will  be  well  to 
convey  away  the  rainfall  by  sewers  distinct  from  those 
which  collect  the  ordinary  sewage.  To  what  extent 
this  may  be  necessary,  the  engineer  will  consider  after 
fully  taking  into  account  the  principle  of  interception, 
which  is  hereafter  referred  to. 

In  all  cases  in  which  rainfall  is  admitted  into  sewers 
it  is  found  by  experience  that  only  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  actual  rain  finds  its  way  to  the  sewers,  the  other 
portion  being  either  evaporated  or  absorbed,  and  it 
generally  occurs  that  when  we  have  the  largest  rainfalls, 
as  in  thunder-storms,  evaporation  and  absorption  are 
usually  most  active.  In  experiments  made  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  on  the  rainfietll  in  the  district 
of  the  Colne,  he  found  on  an  average  of  seven  years, 
that  from  April  to  September  inclusive,  93  per  cent, 
of  rainfall  was  evaporated,  and  7  per  cent,  absorbed, 
equal  to  1192  tons  of  water  per  acre  evaporated ;  while 
but  91  tons  per  acre  were  absorbed  or  filtered  into 
the  ground;  and  from  October  to  March  inclusive, 
25i  per  cent,  of  water  was  evaporated,  equal  to  360 
tons  of  water  per  acre,  and  1052  tons  per  acre  were 
absorbed. 
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Mr.  Charles  Greayes,  M.  Inst.  CE.,  has  shown  by  Mr.c.GreaT«, 
experiments  he  eondncted  at  Lea  Bridge,  and  recorded  Jj^  eiMiJ^*'*' 
in  volume  xly.  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Institution  menu. 
of  Civil  Engineers/  that  the  amount  of  water  passing 
through  a  Dalton's  gauge  filled  with  earth,  on  an  average 
of  twenty-two  years,  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  the 
period  being  25 '  837,  was  6  *  866  inches,  and  the  amount 
evaporated  18  *  970  inches.  Experiments  with  sand  show 
that  when  the  average  rainfall  of  fourteen  years  was 
25*721  inches,  the  amount  percolating  through  sand 
was  21  *406  inches,  and  the  amount  evaporated  from 
sand  4 '313  inches,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount 
evaporated  from  a  water  surface  was  20*613  inches. 
Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  who  has  continued  the  experi-  Mr.  j.  Evads, 
ments  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  shows  that  during  the  twenty  ution  exwi^ 
years  from  1855  to  1875,  in  the  winter  months,  out  of  ments. 
an  average  rainfall  of  13*028  inches,  5*200  filtered 
through  the  soil  gauge,  and  7*792  through  a  chalk 
gauge ;  and  in  the  summer  months,  out  of  an  average 
rainfall  of  13*352  inches,  '625  inch  filtered  through 
the  soil  gauge,  and  1  *719  through  the  chalk  gauge ;  or 
on  an  average  of  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  the 
average  yearly  rainfall  was  26*492  inches,  the  filtration 
through  the  soil  gauge  5  *  852  inches,  and  through  the 
chalk  gauge  9 '511. 

The  intercepting  sewers  of  London  have  been  con-  Amount  of  nin 
structed  to  convey  rainfall  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  Jhriel^n^o^ 
inch  in  depth  from  the  whole  area  drained  every  twenty-  LondoD. 
four  hours,  at  the  time  the  maximum  flow  of  sewage  is 
being  discharged.    Provision  is  made  to  deal  with  a 
larger  amount  of  rainfall  than  this  by  means  of  storm- 
water  overflows,  communicating  with  outflEtlls  into  the 
Thames  which  have  been  retained  or  specially  provided 
in  the  natural  drainage  valleys  of  the  district     No 
provision,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
intercepting  sewers  for  leakage  of  subsoil  water  into  the 
sewers ;  this  quantity  is  included  in  the  ^"  of  rainfall ; 
leakage  therefore  reduces  the  actual  capacity  of  the 
sewers  for  the  reception  of  rainfall. 
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Althoagh  the  sewers  of  London  are  calculated  to 
carry  away  rain  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  stated  in  Sir  J.  Bazalgette's 
paper  on  the  ^Main  Drainage  of  London,"  that  there 
are  not  more  than  twenty-fiye  days  per  annum  when 
the  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours  exceeds  this  quantity, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  sewers  of  London  are 
only  calculated  to  convey  away  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  of  rainfall  and  subsoil  water  per  hour,  in  addition 
to  the  sewage,  and  whenever  the  rainfall  exceeds  this 
rate  of  fall,  although  the  total  fall  in  twenty-four  hours 
may  not  equal  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  great  incon- 
venience must  naturally  be  occasioned  in  the  low-level 
districts,  especially  if  the  rain  occurs  at  periods  when 
the  sewers  are  tide -locked,  and  cannot  consequently 
get  relief  by  the  storm-water  overflows.  Experience 
in  connection  with  the  metropolitan  sewers  has  shown 
that  the  allowance  made  for  rainfall  and  subsoil  water 
in  the  low-level  districts  is  not  sufficient,  and  con- 
sequently some  of  the  low-lying  districts  which  are 
below  high-water  mark  get  flooded,  the  reason  being 
that,  in  the  low-level  districts,  when  there  is  a  rainfall 
exceeding  the  quantity  the  sewers  are  constructed  to 
contain,  and  at  the  same  time  the  storm-water  outlets 
are  tide -locked,  the  low -lying  districts  cannot  get 
relief,  and  are  consequently  flooded.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
determined  that,  when  the  low-level  sewers  are  filled 
to  excess,  and  no  relief  can  be  afforded  by  the  storm- 
water  outlets  by  reason  of  the  state  of  the  tide,  the 
excess,  or  what  would  under  similar  circumstances  in 
a  high-level  sewer  flow  direct  to  the  Thames,  shall,  in 
the  case  of  the  low-level  sewers,  be  pumped  into  the 
river.  From  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  after  papers  had  been 
read  on  the  drainage  of  London  and  Paris,  it  appears 
that  in  1857  Messrs.  Bidder  and  Hawksley  found,  in 
the  case  of  London,  that  with  a  rainfall  of  2*90''  in 
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twenty-six  hours.  Savoy  Street  sewer  delivered  64*5 
per  centy  Eatcliffe  Highway  sewer  52  per  cent,  while 
Lient '  Colonel   Haywood    found   in  the  same  storm  Lieat.-Colonel 
that   London  Bridge  sewer  discharged  53  per  cent,  ^•y^**®**- 
Lieut.-Oolonel  Haywood^  in  April,  1858,  had  gaugings 
taken  of  the  same  sewer,  *'  when  '  24  of  an  inch  of  rain 
fell  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  then  found  that  74  per 
cent,  of  the  total  quantity  ran  off,  leaving  26  per  cent. 
to  be  absorbed  or  evaporated.    Of  a  rain-storm  of  *  54 
of  an  inch,  in  five  hours,  in  June,  1858,  there  was 
delivered  into  the  Irongate  sewer,  which  drained  an 
area  entirely  paved  and  built  over,  as  much  as  94*5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  rainfall;  and  of  all  the  storm- 
gangings  he  had  made,  that  was  the  greatest  percentage 
he  ever  knew  discharged  by  a  sewer.    In  August,  1858, 
with  a  rainfall  of  *48  inch  in  one  hour  and  two-thirds 
of  an  hour  he  found  only  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  discharged  into  the  Irongate  sewer."    The  Amount  of 
author  has  found  that  the  amount  of  water  contributed  ^characur  of 
in   various   districts    depends    very   much   upon   the  dJ»*rict. 
character  of  the  surface  which  receives  the  rainfedL 
In  districts  in  which  the  geological  character  is  porous, 
the  rain  contributed  to  the  sewers  is  very  small.    For  Experience  on 
example,  in  the  case  of  Croydon,  where  the  geological  chalk  at  Croy- 
formation  principally  consists  of  gravel  overlying  chalk,  ^^^' 
the  amount  of  rain  contributed  by  a  storm  of  *72  of  an 
inch,  in  twelve  hours,  in  October,  1865,  did  not  yield 
more  than  one-tenth  of  it  to  the  sewers.    In  a  district  Experience  on 
in  Warwickshire,  on  the  new  red  marl  formation,  the  Warwickshire. 
snrfSAce  of  which  is  almost  entirely  impervious,  provision 
was  made  by  the  author  to  lead  off  a  rainfall  of  1  inch 
in  twenty-four  hours,  together  with  one-half  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  sewage  in  six  hours,  taken  at  5  cube 
feet  per  head  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  sewers  were 
found  to  be  by  no  means  too  large. 

Table  No.  4  shows  the  number  of  days  during  seven- 
teen years,  on  which  rain  fell,  the  total  amount  of 
rain,  and  when  the  rainfall  at  Oroydon  was  equal  to  or 
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56  BAINFALL  AND  SEWERS* 

exceeded  in  any  one  day  the  respective  quantities  of 
»      1  inchy  half  an  inch,  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  one-fifth 
of  an  inch.    The  Table  also  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  falls  throughout  the  year. 

From  Table  No.  4  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  an 

annual  average^  of  139  days  on  which  rain  fell  there 

is  but  1  '42  day  in  the  year  when  1  inch  or  more  rain 

fell.    On  12 '  93  days  half  an  inch  or  more  rain  fell.    On 

36*27  days  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  rain  fell ;  and 

on  45  *  53  days  one- fifth  of  an  inch  or  more  rain  fell. 

In  sewers  we         In  Table  No.  4  the  total  quantity  of  rain  falling  in 

with  rain^  it  tweuty-fouT  hours  alone  is  given,  but  in  a  sewer  we 

faib.  have  to  deal  with  the  rain  as  it  falls,  although  there 

are  but  a  few  days  in  the  year  when  any  large  quantity 

of  rain  falls.  It  should  be  observed  that  some  very  small 

fallsy  as  measured  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  occur  in  a 

very  limited  period,  and  that  if  the  rain  continued  at 

the  rate  of  the  fall,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  number 

A  necessity  for  of  days  iu  the  year  when  heavy  falls  of  rain  occur.    If  a 

visbn  fbr^rain-  8©wer  is  ovor-chargcd  for  a  limited  period,  which  may 

falls.  he  the  case  with  a  very  small  rainfall  as  at  present 

measured,  very  great  injury  is  likely  to  arise  in  some 

districts,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  making  separate 

provision,  independently  of  the  sewers,  for  the  rainfall 

in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Calculations  In  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Dantzic,  the  geo- 

^tzic*^  ®^       logical  formation  of  which  is  principally  sand,  and  the 

district  very  flat,  the  author  made  provision  for  carrying 

off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain£a.Il  in  twenty-four  hours> 

together  with  2  cube  feet  per  head  of  sewage  in  eight 

Volume  of        houTS.*    The  volume  of  water  supply  in  this  district  is 

Dantzic"^^^^'    about  3  cubc  feet  per  head  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 

the  sewage  was  calculated  at  4  cube  feet  in  twenty-four 

Distribution  of  hours.    The  rainfall  in  this  district  is  about  20  inches 

Dantzic.**^        aimually,  but  is  distributed  on  an  average  of  years  over 

'^  It  iB  the  practice  of  some  engineers  to  calculate  the  volume  of 
sewage  to  be  dealt  with  as  equal  to  one-half  flowing  off  in  six  hours, 
or  two-thirds  in  eight  hours. 
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270  days  per  annum,  and  there  are  only  fourteen  days 
per  annnm  when  the  rainfall  equals  or  exceeds  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours ;  only  six  days 
per  annum  when  it  equals  or  exceeds  half  an  inch  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  only  about  one  day  per  annum 
when  the  rainfall  reaches  or  exceeds  1  inch  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  order  to  deal  with  any  excess  of  rainfall  Rain-water 
beyond  the  quarter  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours, 
rain-water  outlets  have  been  provided,  so  that  when  the 
sewers  become  oyerfilled  they  discharge  their  contents 
at  various  places  into  the  natural  outfalls.  In  cases  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  admit  rainfall  into  sewers,  the 
proportionate  amount  to  be  contributed  by  storms  will  Contribation 
differ  in  different  districts,  and  the  engineer  will  have  ^  I^^7*^*' 
to  use  a  considerable  degree  of  discretion  in  the  matter ; 
but  correct  results  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  con- 
siderable experience  and  long  observation.  The  follow- 
ing Table,  No.  5,  will  be  found  convenient  for  use  in 
making  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  rain  falling 
upon  the  site  of  a  drainage  area : 

Table  No.  5. — Showing  the  Quahtitt  of  Rainfall  per  Acrk.      Table  No.  5. 


Incbesln 

Dntb 

oTBaiii. 

CbbeFtet 

Gallone 

IndMitai 

Depth 

of  Bain. 

Cube  Feet 

Q^nooB 

per  Acre. 

per  Acre. 

per  Acre. 

per  Acre. 

•1 

863 

2,262 

•6 

2178 

13,573 

•15 

544*5 

3^98 

'65 

2359-5 

14,704 

•2 

726 

4,524 

•7 

2541 

15,836 

•25 

907-5 

5,656 

•75 

2722-5 

16,967 

•3 

1089 

6,787 

•8 

2904 

18,098 

•85 

1270-5 

7,918 

•85 

8085-5 

19,309 

•4 

1452 

9,049 

-9 

8267 

20,360 

•45 

1638-5 

10,180 

•95 

3448-5 

21,491 

•5 

1815 

11,311 

10 

8630 

22,622 

•55 

1996-5 

12,442 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

GEOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  AND  PHYSICAL  OUTLINE  OF 

THE  DISTRICT. 


Influence  of 
geological 
strata  on 
health. 


Dr.  Buchanan. 

Reference  to 
Table  No.  1, 
page  9. 


Effects  of  dry 

subsoil. 

Dr.  Bowditch. 


Difference  be- 
tween satura- 
tion with  fresh 
and  sea  water. 


The  influence  of  geological  strata  upon  health  has 
from  time  immemorial  received  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration,  but  until  a  very  recent  period  the  actual 
result  of  such  influences  was  based  upon  very  crude  and 
uncertain  opinions.  Of  late,  very  precise  results  of  the 
effect  of  geological  strata  on  health  have  been  compiled 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  last  column  of  Table  No.  1, 
page  9,  shows  the  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from 
phthisis  in  the  case  of  twelve  towns.  This  saving  of  life 
is  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  drainage  works  in  drying  the 
subsoil  of  those  places.  The  effects  of  a  dry  subsoil  in 
influencing  health  were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bowditch, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  a  pamphlet  in  1862,  wherein  he 
showed  that  a  greater  number  of  deaths  took  place  from 
phthisis  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  located 
upon  a  retentive  geological  formation  than  takes  place 
when  they  are  disposed  on  a  pervious  formation.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  in  his  researches  in  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  works  of  sewerage  of  this  country  on  the  public 
health,  and  also  as  to  the  influence  of  the  geological 
character  of  the  soil  on  phthisical  diseases,  confirms 
these  views;  moreover,  he  found  that  districts  having 
rapidly  inclined  retentive  geological  formations,  have  a 
less  death  rate  from  phthisis  than  those  in  which  the 
same  formation  is  comparatively  flat.  He  also  shows 
that  a  pervious  formation,  saturated  with  fresh  water, 
is  favourable  to  the  development  of  phthisical  com- 
plaints, while  a  pervious  formation,  saturated  with  sea 
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water,  has,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  sea-coast 
towns,  little  or  no  effect  in  inflnencing  phthisical  dis- 
orders.    This  may  be  due  to  the  circulation  of  the 
water  in  the  soil,  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
which  prevents  stagnation,  the  great  enemy  of  life. 
The  marked  condition  of  good  health  in  most  sea*coast  Good  health  of 
towns  which  have  a  porous  and  saturated  subsoil  is,  in  ■•"*^*  towuB. 
all  probability,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  unde-  inflaence  of 
viating  level  of  the  subterranean  water-line.    The  ^"tw  line  on 
sea  is  the  natural  vent  for  subterranean  water.    The  l^eaith. 
conditions  of  level  under  which  the  water  is  discharged 
at  the  sea-coast  are  such  that  but  a  slight  amount  of 
deviation   in    the  level  can    arise,  for   subterranean 
water  may  be  assumed  to  stand  at  its  outfall  into  the 
sea  at  or  near  the  same  level  as  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea  into  which  the  water  is  discharged,  and  which 
point  is  an  unvarying  or  fixed  level.    When  we  move 
into  the  country  from  the  sea  we  find  the  water  level  of 
the  subterranean  water  rises  as  we  leave  the  shore,  and 
the  farther  we  move  from  the  point  of  natural  vent  of 
the  subterranean  water  great  changes  throughout  the 
year  are  observable  in  the  water  level.    It  has  been  Professor  Pet- 
shown  by  Profeawr  Pettenkofer  that  epidemic  outr  J^^^fl^e'^w'^f 
breaks  of  both  enteric  fever  and  cholera  are  coincident  low  water  in 
with  changes  in  the  water  level  of  the  soil.     This  is  Siseww?* 
especially  the  case  in  gravel  soil,  and  when  well  water  Use  of  well 
is  used  which  has  been  taken  from  wells  sunk  into  the  ^***'' 
gravel  soil,  and  which  soil  is  also  polluted  with  excre- 
mental  matter.     Low  water  under  such  conditions,  or 
a  rapid  rise  in  the  water  line  after  being  low,  or  any 
great  or  sudden  change  in  the  water  level  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever.     It  appears 
that  a  process  of  development  of  matters  excreted 
from  the  human  body  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
the  evil  results  arising  from  excrementitious  pollution 
of  water,  and  this  development  in  part  takes  place  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  or  certain  organic  changes  occur 
in  the  soil  which  could  only  be  secured  by  a  change  in 
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Without 
change  in 
water  level  no 
disease. 

Cholera  coin- 
cident with 
low  water  in 
soil. 


Disease  result 
of  ezcremental 
pollution  of 
soil. 


Influence  of 
subterraneous 
currents  in 
carrying  im- 
purities. 


Ground 
atmosphere. 


the  water  level.  The  flRctaating  water  line  simply 
acts  mechanically  in  furthering  the  processes  of  nature. 
The  author  has  observed,  in  a  number  of  instances 
brought  to  his  attention,  that  without  the  fluctuation  in 
the  water  level  ezcremental  pollution  appears  to  be 
inoperative  in  producing  epidemic  disease.  In  India 
cholera  produces  the  greatest  mortality  at  a  time  co- 
incident with  the  lowest  levels  of  the  subsoil  water.  A 
fluctuating  water  line  is  not  the  cause  of  disease,  as  we 
can  well  understand  that  water  may  fluctuate  and 
produce  the  most  healthful  results  by  promoting  an 
aeration  and  purification  of  the  soil.  Disease  is  the 
result  of  excremental  pollution  of  the  soil,  favoured  by 
certain  descriptions  of  soil  and  variation  in  the  subsoil 
water  level  within  that  soiL  Those  who  design  systems 
of  sewers  or  drains  will  do  well  to  remember  when 
water  is  met  with  in  the  soil,  that  this  water  may 
become  a  destructive  agent  to  health  and  life  by 
reason  of  its  contamination  by  leaky  sewers,  the  evil 
effects  of  which  may  be  carried  to  considerable  dis- 
tances. All  subterranean  water  must  be  looked  upon 
not  as  so  much  inert  matter,  but  as  always  on  the 
move  ready  to  carry  the  influences  of  pollution  in  the 
direction  of  its  flow.  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
on  sloping  ground  disease  due  to  excremental  pollution 
occurs  only  on  the  lower  side  of  a  street,  under  the 
houses  of  which  the  underground  current  of  water  is 
poisoned  by  a  leaky  sewer  or  other  receptacle  of  faecal 
matter,  while  the  houses  located  above  the  source  of 
pollution  are  healthy.  The  healthiness  or  unhealthi- 
ness  of  our  houses  is,  in  a  great  measure,  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  ground  atmosphere  on  which  they 
are  built,  and  this  ground  atmosphere  is  materially 
affected  by  ground  pollution,  for  germinal  matter  de- 
posited in  contact  with  the  soil  receives  that  develop- 
ment necessary  to  run  its  destructive  career,  and  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  structure  of  our  houses 
render  them  favourable  ducts  for  drawing  up  out  of  a 
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polluted  soil  those  miasms  which  have  proved,  and 
still  will  prove,  destructive  to  human  health  and  life. 
It  is  imperatively  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  sewers  Seven  shouhi 
and  drains  shonld,  throughout  their  entire  length,  be  ^i^™^™^' 
constructed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  impermeable,  and 
thus  prevent  those  certain  results  which  will  inevitably 
arise  when  the  ground  or  water  beneath  our  habita- 
tions is  polluted  by  excremental  matter.     The  influ-  Benefits  of 
ence  of  sewerage  works  in  draining  the  subsoil  of  a  JJ^^[^JjJJ^^J 
town,    and    thereby    beneficially    inflnencing    public  engineers. 
health,  was  understood  by  some  engineers  at  an  early 
period  after  the  revival  of  sanitary  science ;  for  in  the 
report  upon  the  "City  Sewers,"  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Report  of 
Brunei,  and   Cubitt,  dated   August,  1848,  we  find  it  g^u^"; 
stated  that  "  the  first  and  perhaps  not  least  important  Cubitt. 
purpose   of  sewers,  as  respects  health,  is  the  under- 
drainage  of  the  surrounding  earth.    They  answer  this 
purpose  effectually  and  quietly,  and  have  'done  it  so 
long  that  their  importance  in  this  respect  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked."     In  aU  works  of  sewerage,  in  order  to  Provision 
get  their  full  benefit,  it  is  requisite  that  provision  madelfo/sub- 
should  be  made  for  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil.    The  drainage. 
mere  fact  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  sewerage,  and  Effects  of 
being  obliged  to  cut  through  various  strata  of  a  more  f  ^^ud^g^'  * 
or  less  retentive  character,  is  naturally  a  means  of  subsoil  water. 
securing  to  a  great  extent  subsoil  drainage ;    but  it 
is  not  well  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  intersection 
of  various  geological  formations,  as  it  has  been  shown, 
from  the   results  compiled    by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that 
drainage  works  when  first  brought  into  operation,  or 
during  their  construction,  have  had  greater  effect  in 
drying  the  subsoil  and  in  reducing  the  rate  of  death 
arising  from  phthisical  disorders  than  has  been  secured 
in  after  years.    This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil  was  more  perfect 
prior    to  the    complete    consolidation  of   the    sewer 
trenches  than  it  has  been  subsequently.     In  designing  Provision 
a  system  of  sewers,  therefore,  the  engineer  should  for  subtil"*'* 
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Subsoil  water 
yielded  to 
sewers. 


Example  of 
Redhill. 


make  proyisioix — ^more  especially  in  retentiye  geolo- 
gical formations — ^for  the  effectual  drainage  of  the 
subsoily  the  works  for  which  purpose  should  be  con- 
structed and  carried  out  so  as  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  sewer  water  percolating  into  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  mode  in  which  this  operation  can  be  accomplished 
will  be  considered  hereafter.*  The  geological  character 
of  the  district  in  which  sewerage  works  are  executed 
will  also  materially  affect  the  quantity  of  water  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  district.  In 
districts  in  which  an  impermeable  stratum  covers  the 
surface,  the  volume  of  water  contributed  to  the  sewers 
will  be  large,  and  be  discharged  more  rapidly  than  in 
districts  in  which  the  geological  formation  is  of  a 
pervious  description.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  in  districts  which  are  covered  with  a 
pervious  geological  formation,  that  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface  subsoil  water  in  large  quantities  is 
met  with,  supplying  the  sewers  with  a  constaut  quan- 
tity of  spring  water,  and  not  unfrequently  leading  to 
difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  works.  The  geo- 
logical character  of  the  district  must  also  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  the  stability  of  the  works  which  are  to 
be  executed.  If  it  is  found  that  the  character  of  the 
strata  is  not  sufficiently  stable  to  receive  the  sewers, 
provision  will  have  to  be  made  whereby  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  works  to  be  executed  may  be  secured. 

As  a  not  un&equent  example  of  the  results  of 
sewerage  works,  carried  out  in  a  district  of  a  per- 
meable geological  formation,  the  small  town  of  Bedhill, 
in  Surrey,  may  be  taken.  The  works  of  sewerage  were 
designed  by  the  author.  The  town  is  located  on  the 
lower  greensand  formation,  and  its  population  is  under 
5000.  In  carrying  on  the  work  of  excavation  for  the 
severs  in  all  parts  of  the  district^  more  or  less  subsoil 
water  had  to  be  contended  with.  In  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  district  especially,  the  saturation  of  the 

♦  Vide  page  476. 
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snbsoil  was  so  considerable  that  great  difficulty  arose 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  works,  for  so  unstable  was  the 
subsoil  that  special  artificial  foundations  for  the  sewers 
had  to  be  adopted.*  The  completion  of  the  works  in 
a  great  measure  removed  the  subsoil  water;  but  even 
noWy  in  the  driest  season,  the  springs  yield  not  less" 
than  25  cube  feet  of  water  per  minute  to  the  sewers. 

The  physical  outline  of  the  district  will  also  have  a  influence  of 
material  influence  upon  the  volume  of  the  water  which  {Jne^^g^p^c, 
has  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sewers.    In  districts  in  which  discharge. 
the  gradients  are  steep,  the  discharge  of  surface  water 
takes  place  more  rapidly  than  in  those  districts  in  which 
the  same  description  of  geological  strata  is  comparatively 
flat,  and  in  a  district  with  steep  gradients  a  larger  per- 
centage of  rainfall  will  be  contributed  to  the  sewers  than 
is  found  to  be  the  case  in  districts  in  which  the  gradients 
are  flat    The  consideration  of  the  outline  of  a  district  influence  of 
is  of  great  importance  when  studying  the  question  of  {^ne onrentUa- 
the  ventilation  of  sewers ;  the  same  provisions  that  are  tion  of  sewen. 
effectual  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  in  flat  districts  are 
totally  inadmissible  when  the  gradients  are  great,  for 
wherever  the  gradients  are  steep,  the  sewers  will  act  as 
chimneys  for  drawing  off  the  foul  gas  from  the  lower 
parts  of  a  district,  and  disperse  it  in  the  higher  parts, 
so,  when  the  gradients  are  steep,  special  provision  should 
be  made  in  order   to  prevent  sewer  air    travelling 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  portions  of  a  district. 
The  mode  in  which  this  may  be  effected  is  hereafter 
considered  at  page  372. 

♦  See  Fig.  54,  page  277. 
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POPULATION. 


Present  popa- 
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In  this  country,  where  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  tabulating  the  population  of  various  districts,  it  is 
no  difficult  task  for  the  engineer  to  calculate  the  pre- 
sent population  of  a  district  for  which  the  works  of 
sewerage  are  to  be  constructed.     It  may,  however, 
become  difficult  to  calculate  the  prospective  population 
of  the  district,  which  is  a  point  of  importance,  as  in  all 
works  of  sewerage  the  money  expended  on  the  works 
should  be  distributed  over  a  term  of  yeatrs  for  repay- 
ment, and  it  is  only  just  to  those  of  the  ratepayers  who 
may  hereafter  occupy  the  district,  that  the  works  to- 
wards which  they  will  have  to  contribute  should  be  of 
equal  service  to  them  as  to  those  who  called  them 
into  existence.     The  mode  usually  adopted  in  approxi- 
mating the  future  population,  is  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  the  prospective  rate  of  increase  for  a  number 
of  years  back,  and  by  making  the  same,  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  greater  allowance  for  increase  in  the  future,  so 
to  calculate  what  is  likely  to  be  the  probable  population 
in  years  to  come.     In  some  districts  this  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  population  has  been  shown  to  be  liable  to 
error,  as  there  are  districts,  such  as  manufacturing  or 
suburban  districts,  located  near  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion, which  are  liable  to  rapid  rates  of  increase,  and  in 
some  cia^ses  the  population  of  particular  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  has  been  found  to  decline.     The 
present  population  of  a  district  can  always  be  pretty 
correctly  ascertained  by  taking  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  which  may  be  got  from  the  rate-books,  and 
multiplying  the  number  by  the  average  number  of 
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inhabitants  which  were  found  at  the  previous  census 
to  occupy  a  house.    As  a  rough  and  ready  rule,  it  may 
be  computed  that  five  persons  inhabit  each  separate 
dwelling.    Population  affects  works  of  sewerage,  inas-  How  popula- 
much  as  each  individual  member  of  the  community  Jjork*^?** 
uses  a  certain  quantity  of  water  for  ablution    and  uwenge. 
general  cleansing  purposes,  and  each  individual  also 
contributes  a  certain  amount  of  manurial  matter  to 
the  sewers,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
sewage  of  a  town,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  number  of  the  population  contributing  to 
the  sewers  should  be  ascertained,  and  taken  into  con* 
sideration  by  the  engineer,  when  designing  works  of 
sewerage,  or  sewage  disposal. 


F 
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The  works  appertaining  to  the  water  supply  of  a  dis- 
trict are  specially  treated  hereafter.  Water  supply 
affects  a  system  of  sewerage  to  be  carried  out  in  any 
town,  by  reason  of  the  volnme  of  water  that  has  to  be^ 
conveyed  away.  The  sources  of  supply  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  are : — 

1st,  The  volume  of  water  distributed  by  specially 
constructed  waterworks. 

2nd.  The  amount  raised  or  taken  from  tanks  and 
wells  on  private  property. 

3rd.  The  quantity  contributed  by  manufactories. 

Taking  an  average  of  120  towns  in  this  country,  the 
author  found  that  the  volume  of  water  supplied  daily 
for  all  purposes  averaged  25  gallons  per  head.  In  some 
cases  the  quantity  was  greatly  in  excess  of  this  aver- 
age, for  as  much  as  56  gallons  per  head  was  supplied, 
while  in  some  towns  it  did  not  exceed  10  gallons 
per  head.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  a  district  in 
a  great  manner  depends  upon  the  facilities  afforded  to 
the  public  in  procuring  the  supply,  also  upon  the  sani- 
tary appliances  in  operation  within  the  district,  and  to 
some  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  population  sup- 
plied with  water.  Districts  in  which  water-closets  are 
universally  used,  or  in  which  the  use  of  private  baths 
is  general,  have  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  water  con- 
sumption than  districts  in  which  the  only  supply  of 
water  is  from  isolated  stand  pipes,  and  in  which  the 

*  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  treat  the  subject  of  Water 
Supply  in  a  separate  volume,  and  he  has  now  such  a  work  in  prepnia- 
tion,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  is  ready  for  publication. 
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Table  No.  6. — Showing  the  Voluhb  of  Sbwaoi  of  some  Towns. 


Nsmeof  Town. 


Alnwick    and) 
GanoDgate  ./ 

Bangor..     .. 

fiinningfaam.. 

Bish(^  Auck- 
land .. 

Bmy  St  Bd- 
mundfl 

Cardiff.. 

Carlisle.. 

Cheltenham 

GoYentry 

Crewe    .. 


•Croydon 

HaTerfordwest 
Kelso  ..  .. 
Leek     ..      .. 

Leicester 

Liverpool 

London .. 
Longfaboion^ 
Lnton  ..  .. 
MerthyrTydvil 
Nottingbani  .. 
Plymonth  .. 
Preston..      .. 

Bedhill..     .. 

Bagby  ..  .. 
Bcarborone  h . . 
Selby 


fc>kipton..      .. 
Sontluunpton 
Soothport     .. 
St  Helens 
Taunton 
Wakefield     .. 

Warwick 
Waterloo 

Weaton-snper-  \ 
Mare..     ..  / 


Area  of 
l>lstriot 
in  Acres 
Sewared. 


600 

600 
8000 

290 

350 

344 
2000 
2000 


1260 

1760 

100 

1280 

1300 


7014 

59,010 
380 


1800 

600 

2418 


200 
884 

2620 
150 
130 
800 
400 
700 
560 

1500 


214 

480 


PopnlA- 

tiooof 

Sewered 

Dtatitei. 


6,000 

10,500 
300,000 

5,000 

13,000 

30,000 
30,000 
36,000 
42,000 

16,000 


45,000 

7,000 

4,300 

10,500 

93,900 

500,000 

3,000,000 
10,800 
17,000 
50,000 
120.000 
75,000 
83.000 

3,200 

8,000 
23.000 

6,000 
13  000 

6,000 
45,000 
12.000 
25,000 
15,000 
26,000 

10,000 
4,500 

10,000 


Avenge 
Qoaatltj 
of  Sewage 

daily 

dlacbai^ged 

bjSeweriw 

Gallons. 


300,000 

630,000 
15^000,000 

30,000 

50,000 

2,000,000 
843,000 
600.000 
750,000 

613,000 


3,345,000 

150,000 

60,000 

400.000 

3,000,000 


16,000,000 

88,000,000 

200,000 

640,000 

850,000 

1,900,000 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 

286,000 

382.000 
256,000 
160,000 
310,000 
116,000 

2,000,000 
290,000 
850,000 
250,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 
225,000 

480,000 


Qaantity 
of  Sewage 

die- 
diarged 
per  head 
per  day 

in 
Gallona. 


50 

50 
50 

6 


66 
28 
16| 
18 

m 


76J 

21i 

14 

38 

32i 


82 

29 

18^ 

36-4 

17 

16 

24 

89 

47i 

11 

26 

23 

20 

44 

24 

34 

17 

38 

70 
50 

48 


Proportionate 
Number  of 

Hotiaea  nup- 
pUedwitta 

Wafeer-cloie(«. 


Remarkfl. 


Nearly  all 

^ths 
Very  few 

Very  few 

1  peroent 

Nearly  all 

itha 
Nearly  all 

420 

1}  peroent 


All 

h 
10  per  cent 

lin30 
6,900 

Nearly  all 

w.e.  general 

1  ill  80 

lin30 

But  few 

Nearly  all 
lin20 

50  per  cent 

ftbs 

frds 
Nearly  all 
1  percent. 

814 

Nearly  all 

About  } 

1  in  30 

90  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

::  ) 

Atbs 


( Imperfectly 
I    sewered. 


t  Withezoeptiunof 
)  about  60  water- 
1  cloeeta.  all  aah- 
f  pita. 

Dry  weather  flow 
56  gallona  per 
bead,  doe  to 
water  sapply. 


J  6  per  cent.,  privy 

(cenepools. 
The    volume    of 
sewage    la     the 
minimum       dry 
weather  flow. 


Dry  weather  flow. 


Dry  weather  flow. 

200.000  gallons  is 
spring  water. 

Dry  weather  flow. 


{ 


Dry  weather  flow. 


{Geliitine  manufac- 
tory at  Warwick 
uses  about 
300,000  gallons 
of  water  per  day. 


This  only  Includes  Croydtm  proper,  which  docs  not  embrace  the  whole  parish.  Adequate  measures 
f^tS*  ■*'P^  l>y  **>«  Local  Authority  for  the  prevention  of  the  waste  of  water,  which  is  excessive 
in  this  dtetrict,  and  qpring  water  entors  tiie  old  sewers  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  were 

F   2 
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Quantity  UMd 
by  manafac- 
turers. 


Volume  of 
sewage  for 
which  pro- 
vision should 
be  made. 


asb-pit  or  some  other  dry  system  is  in  operatios.  The 
quantity  of  water  supplied  by  pumps  or  other  appli- 
aoces  procured  locally  from  wells  or  tanks  \b  generally 
small,  for  where  the  labour  of  procuring  supplies  of 
water  is  great,  the  quantity  used  is  small ;  on  the  other 
hand,  where  facilities  for  procuring  water  are  great,  the 
consumption  is  found  to  be  large.  The  quantity  of 
water  used  by  manufacturers  must  be  considered,  as 
provision  will  generally  have  to  be  made  for  receiving 
such  water  in  the  sewers.  In  some  processes  of  manu- 
facture large  quantities  of  water  are  used,  which  sub- 
sequently find  their  way  to  the  sewers.  For  example, 
in  the  town  of  Warwick  there  is  a  single  gelatine 
manufactory  which  uses  as  much  water  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  as  is  used  by  the  whole  population  of 
the  town,  which  contains  upwards  of  10,000  persons, 
so  that  in  this  district  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
a  much  larger  volume  to  pass  into  the  sewers  than 
would  have  been  due  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
As  a  general  rule,  5  cubic  feet  per  head  per  day,  half 
flowing  off  in  six  hours,  is  the  quantity  of  sewage  the 
engineer  must  make  provision  for,  in  addition  to  such 
an  amount  of  rainfall  and  subsoil  water  as  he  may  be 
disposed  to  admit  into  the  sewers.  Table  No.  6  gives 
the  volume  of  sewage  in  some  towns,  and  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  as  a  guide  for  future  works. 
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SANTTABT  APPLIANOES  OF  DISTRICT. 


When  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  is  intended  to  Compieu 
be  carried  out,  and  water-carriage  is  to  be  used  for  the  JJ^^"  ^' 
lemoyal  of  aU  the  refase  and  faecal  matter  usually  trans* 
ported  by  sewers,  the  engineer  will  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  the  probable  volume  of  sewage  he 
will  have  to  deal  with.    In  some  places  there  exist  Difference  of 
differences    of   opinion    amongst  the    Sewer  Autho-  waurHskLu. 
rities    as  to    the    benefits    derivable   from  the    uni- 
versal application  of  the  water-carriage  system.     It 
might  be  supposed  that  when  canying  out  a  system  of 
sewerage  in  a  district  in  which  the  water-closet  system 
is  intended  only  to  be  partially  adopted,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  many  manufacturing  towns  in  the  North  of 
England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  abate- 
ment in  the  sizes  of  the  sewers  on  account  of  the 
volume  of  sewage  to  be  excluded.    In  many  northern  Northern  towu^i 
towns  of  this  country  the  authorities  oppose  the  intro-  oppo°ftron*to 
duction  of  water-closets  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  water-ciowu. 
volume  of  water  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  if 
their  use  became  general.    Many  persons  also  oppose 
the  introduction  of  water-closets  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  the  sole  cause  of  the  pollution  of  the  streams 
of  the  country.    A  very  slight  amount  of  investigation 
will  show  that  the  sewage  of  the  northern  towns  in 
which  midden-steads  are  generally  adopted,  is,  as  a  Midden-stead 
rule,  quite  as  impure,  and  nearly  as  great  in  volume,  as  impu'er^*^* 
in  districts  in  which  water-closets  are  universally  used, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  sewage  contains  nearly  as 
large  an  amount  of  putrescent  organic  matter  as  in  a 
water-closet  town.   The  Bivers  Pollution  Commissioners 
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SANITARY  APPLIANCES  OF   DISTRICT. 


Analysis  of 
sewage  of 
towns. 


have  given  the  figures  recorded  in  Table  No.  7,  these 
being  the  resolt  of  the  examination  of  the  sewage  of  a 
large  number  of  midden-stead  and  water-closet  towns. 

Tabus  No.  7.— Showing  the  Composition  of  the  Sewage  of  Towks 

in  Pabts  per  100,000. 


Total 

Solid 

Matter 

In  Sola- 

tion. 

Organic 
Carbon. 

Ornnto 
Nitro- 
gen. 

Am- 

numia. 

Total 
oon- 
bined 
Nitro- 
gen. 

Chlo- 
rine. 

Soapended  Matten. 

Deacriptlon. 

Min». 
raL 

Oiganlc. 

ToUI. 

Average  midden  ^ !  gg .  ^  ■  4  •  181 
towns     ..      .,  j 

Average    water-\   .-o.o  U'({<^ 
closet  towns../   ^^  ^  1*  ^^ 

i           1 

1-975 
2-205 

5-435 
6-703 

6-451 
7-728 

11-54 
10-66 

17-81 
24-18 

21-30 
20-51 

3911 

44-69 

1 

Broadmoor 
sewage  and 
earth-closets. 


Consumption  of 
water  doe  to 
imperfect  fit* 
tings. 


Consumption  of 
water  with  per- 
fect fittings. 


Separation  of 
fsecal  matter 
from  sewew. 

Separation  of 
urine  from 
faeces. 


The  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  sewage  of  a  midden- 
stead  town  shows  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
urine  present  in  a  given   volume  of  sewage  than  is 
found  in  a  water-closet  town.     The  Rivers  Commis- 
sioners also  found  that  the  case  is  not  substantially 
altered  where  earth-closets  are  used :  they  said,  ^*  The 
sewage  from  Broadmoor  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  which 
these  closets  are  partially  used,  exhibits  no  exceptional 
degree  of  weakness/'  and  they  conclude  by  saying,  "  It 
seems  hopeless,  therefore,  to  anticipate  any  substantial 
reduction  of  sewage  pollution  by  dealing  with  solid 
excrementitious  matters  only."  The  great  consumption 
of  water  in  many  towns  is  due  rather  to  imperfect 
fittings,  &c.,  than  to  the  introduction  of  water-closets. 
At  Croydon  the  author  made  numerous  experiments, 
and  found  that  for  all  domestic  purposes,  inclusive  of 
water-closets,  the  average  consumption  of   water  in 
houses  in  which  the  fittings  were  perfect  did    not 
exceed  five  gallons  per  head  per  day,  and  this  result 
was  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  houses*  which  were  above 
the  average  rateable  value.    Various  devices  have  been 
proposed  at  different  times  in  order  to  separate  faecal 
matter  from  the  sewers  or  in  some  cases  to  separate  the 
urine  from  the  solid  faeces.     All  these  devices  have 

*  These  houses  were  not  fitted  with  baths. 
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been  propounded  with  a  view  to  get  some  money  return 
for  the  agricultural  constituents  of  the  material  to  be  AgricaUim] 
dealt  with,  and  not  by  any  means  with  the  view  of  ^xwSiMiteT 
introducing  such  appliances  as  a  sanitary  necessity. 
Table  No.  6,  page  67,  shows  the  volume  of  sewage  in  Volume  of 
various    towns,  the    proportionate  number  of  water-  Jowm.*^ 
closets  in  use  is  also  given,  and  consequently  the  Table 
in  question  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  the  engineer  in 
carrying  out  similar  works.    To  what  has  already  been  Water-cioMts 
stated  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  introduction  ^ereue^t^ 
of  the  water-closet,  with  perfect  water- waste  preventing  supply*, 
fittings,   will  not  materially  increase  the  volume  of 
sewage,  for  which  provision  will  require  to  be  made, 
as  the  water  used  for  this  purpose  forms  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  water  used  for  domestic  and 
general  purposes ;  therefore,  in  districts  in  which  ash- 
pits, earth-closets,  or  other  devices  of  this  character 
are  used  for  collecting  fisDcal  matter,  it  will  be  well 
that  the  same  provision  shotdd  be  made  in  the  size  of 
the  sewers  as  is  made  in  those  districts  in  which  water- 
closets  are  universally  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

POSITION  OF  OUTFALL  AND  MODE  OF  DISPOSING  OF 

THE  SEWAGE. 


Position  of  out* 
fall  most  be 
first  considered. 


Sewers  follow 
natural  falls. 


Sewage  must 
not  be  passed 
into  rivers. 


PariBcation  of 
sewage.    • 


Sewage  irriga- 
tion. 


The  position  of  the  outfall  of  the  district  is  one  of  the 
first  points  that  will  require  the  consideration  of  the 
engineer,  and  so  soon  as  the  outfall  has  been  arranged 
the  rest  of  the  scheme  may  be  proceeded  with  without 
hesitation.    In  no  case  is  it  now  advisable  to  proceed 
with  works  of  internal  sewerage  until  an  outMl  has 
been  secured.    In  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the 
scheme  will  depend  both  upon  the  position  and  the 
number  of  outfalls  to  be  brought  into  operation  in  a 
district.    As  a  rule  it  is  usual,  in  constructing  sewers, 
to  lay  them  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  falls  of  the 
district,  consequently  the  outfalls  of  sewers  are  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  located  in  the  valley  of  a  river 
or  stream  which  naturally  provides  for  the  drainage. 
But  as  it  is  advisable  that  the  sewage  in  no  case  should 
be  allowed  to  intermix  with  the  pure  natural  water  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  lead  to  its  poillution,  provision  must 
be  made  for  either  purifying  the  sewage  before  passing 
it  into  the  fresh-water  streams,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
sea-coast  towns,  to  lead  it  to  such  a  point  as  not  to 
become  the  cause  of  offence.     In  inland  towns  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  chemical  or  mechanical  systems 
which  will  greatly  palliate  the  evils  of  pollution  by  pre- 
cipitating or  deodorizing  the  sewage,  but  the  nuisance 
arising  from  sewage  pollution   may  not    always    be 
removed  in  this  wfty;  consequently  such*  works  are 
generally  supplemented  by  intermitteDt  filtration,  or 
irrigation  works.    The  plan  that  has  hitherto  proved 
most  successful  in  purifying  the  sewage  of  an  inland 
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town  18  that  of  utilizing  it  in  its  fresh  state  on  properly 
prepared  land.    In  searcoast  towns  it  will  generally  be  Sewage,  eea- 
foond  most  economical  to  carry  the  sewage  directly  out  ^^^  ^^ir^- 
to  sea ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  a  matter  of  precaution, 
the  sewage  may  be  required  to  be  filtered,  or  otherwise 
treated,  before  being  discharged  into  the  sea,  as  pre- 
vailing winds  may  blow  floating  matter  on  to  the  shore. 
Where  sewage  has  to  be  raised  artificially,  in  order  to 
be  applied  to  land,  as  will  be  the  case  in  many  towns, 
the  point  of  outfall  will  be  one  of  material  importance. 
In  some  towns,  a  system  of   interception  hereafter  intercepting 
referred  to,  with  two  or  more  outfalls,  may  be  advan-  ■•'^^"• 
tageously  introduced  in  order  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the 
system  of  sewers,  and  establish  the  economic  disposal  of 
the  sewage.    All  outfetlls  should  be  protected  by  proper  Ontfaii  most 
arrangements  so  as  to  exclude  reverse  currents  of  either      P^*««*«^- 
water  or  air  from  entering  the  sewers. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


BELF-CLEANSING  SEWEBS  AND  VELOCITIES  OP  PLOW. 


Coiutrnction  of 
sewers  left  to 
unskilful  work* 
men. 


Causes  which 
led  to  improve- 
ment in  con- 
struction of 
sewers. 


Proverbial 
saying. 

Sewers  of 
deposit. 


Rules  for 
constructing 
sewers  for  men 
to  enter. 


Description  of 
woodcuts. 


The  early  sewer  works  in  this  coiintry  were  generally 
put  into  the  bands  of  the  most  unskilful  workmen. 
Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  drains  or  sewers;  in  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
fastidious  generations  of  the  past  looked  upon  construe- 
tions  that  had  to  do  with  the  removal  of  those  waste 
matters  which  hare  to  be  dealt  with  in  every  house 
and  in  every  town,  as  too  disgusting  in  their  nature  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  ears  of  refined  society.  The 
frightful  consequences  arising  from  this  utter  disregard 
of  these  very  necessary  matters  became  the  means,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  awakening  attention  and  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
construction  of  sewers.  So  well  is  the  importance  of 
securing  perfect  works  of  sewerage  now  understood, 
that  it  has  become  a  proverbial  saying  that  "a  man 
should  look  to  his  drains  before  he  fiimishes  his  draw- 
ing room."  The  early  sewers  executed  in  this  country 
have  been  called  '^  sewers  of  deposit ; "  in  fact,  at  one 
period  it  seems  to  have  been  a  recognized  feature  that 
all  sewers  must  sooner  or  later  choke  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  deposit,  therefore  certain  rules  and  regulations 
were  laid  down  for  their  construction,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  sewers  of  such  a  size  as  should  be  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  men  into  them  to  cleanse 
them  when  they  became  choked.  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7, 
represent  three  sizes  of  sewers.  Those  of  2  feet  diameter 
(Fig.  5)  were  considered  sufficient  for  men  to  crawl 
into  in  order  to  cleanse  them ;  when  they  were  from 
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3  feet  to  3  feet  6  in  vertical  dimensions  (Fig.  6) 
men  could  cnmcli  in  them,  and  when  they  were  from 

4  feet  to  4  feet  6  in  vertical 

dimensions  (Fig.  7)  men  conld  "'  ' 

move  in  a  stoopinf 

and  they  were  reqn 

made  at  least  6  feet 

in  order  that  men  o 

in  an  upright  positi 

constmcting  sewera 

principles,  it  was  con 

the  larger  sewers  v 

the  better  they  wt 

was  shown  that  if  s< 

made  sufficiently  hi( 


to  walk  throagh  tfaem,  a  man  was  able  to  remove  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hoars,  from  a  choked  sewer,  as  much 
matter  as  he  wonld  in  as  many  days  from  a  sewer  of 
smaller  dimensions.    The  author  in  the  course  *of  his 
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Vile  chareeter    experiences  has  often  seeti  men  |>ass  into  old  sewers 

"J^^"^  of  no  larger  diameter  than  2  feet  (Pig.  5),  which  had 
become  completely  choked  with  decomposing  fscat  and 
other  vile  matter.  When  the  noxious  character  of 
these  deposits  and  the  nature  of  the  work  performed 
are  fnlly  considered,  and  the  true  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  proper  constmction  of  sewers  are 
more  generally  understood  and  appreciated,  these  vile 
practices  will  have  an  end,  as  there  is  no  more  necewity 
to  send  men  into  sewers  to  carry  ont  such  disgnstiog 
operations,  than  there  is  to  send  boys  np  chimneys  to 

Fault  of  eulf  sweep  them.  The  great  fault  in  the  early  sewer  works 
arose  ^m  the  fact  that  the  size,  form,  mode  of  constmc- 
tion, or  materials  adopted  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  work  the  sewers  had  to  perform.  The  following 
woodcuts  represent  sections  of  defective  forms  of  drains 

D«icripUoD  o(    and  sewers.    Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  a  house-drain  the 


sides  of  which  are  constructed  of  bricks  laid  on  edge  on 
the  floor  of  the  trench,  covered  again  with  bricks 
lengthways,  so  as  to  give  a  sectional  area  of  6  inches 
by  4^  inches ;  such  drain  having  nothing  but  a  rough 
and  often  pervious  soil,  for  its  floor  soon  stopped 
up.  Pig.  9  is  an  improvement  on  Fig.  8,  inasmuch  as 
bricks  are  also  used  to  form  the  invert  of  the  sewer. 
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Fig.  10  represents  an  attempt  to  construct  a  circular 
sever  of  small  dimensions  with  the  ordinary  bricks. 
The  effect  of  using  such  bricks  in  constnicting  so  small 
a  sewer  is  shown  in  the  wide  gaping  joints  at  tlie  back, 


and  as  snch  sewera  were  generally  pnt  together  with 
improper  materials,  in  course  of  time  the  ordinary 
mortar  in  the  joints  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  escaped 
throngb  the  joints  and  left  the  solid  matter  to  choke 
the  sewer*  The  earlier  sewers  were  generally  made  F^'j.*?* 
with  flat  inrerte,  in  fact  this  was  the  plan  adopted  by  invert). 
ihe  RomaDB,  and  was  probably  copied  from  them.  The 
stream  of  sewage  flowing  through  the  eewere  was  often 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sewer,  and, 
when  ^lead  over  a  lai^e  flat  surface,  its  velocity  was 
BO  mnch  impeded  by  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  bed, 
and  the  angles  of  the  channel,  that  the  matters  in  sus- 
pensioD  in  the  water  were  deposited,  until  at  length 
the  sewers  became  completely  choked,  and  then  com- 
menced those  disgusting  operations  of  sending  men 
into  them  to  remove  the  obstructions.  The  following 
Figores,  11,  12,  and  13,  show  the  way  in  which  matters 
accomnlate  in  sewers. 
These  examples  are  taken  from  well-authenticated 

*  Maaj  oC  the  hoiisea  in  tlie  west-end  or  London  atiU  tomaiu  drained 
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Eiampiea  oom-  reoords  compiled  by  the  General  Board  of  Health.  The 
&i^ofH^th.  materialB  used  in  the  constmction  of  sewer  works  have 


Materiols  used    aleo  had  8ome  effect  in  promoting  stoppages.     Sewers 

m  scwiirB.  constructed   of  rough   stone  or   other   materials   pre- 

senting a  rough  and  irregular  surface  (Fig,  14)  cause 
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an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  sewage  by  retarding 

the  stream,  which  leads  to  deposit.    Other  sewers  were  Absorbing 

constnicted  of  such  an  impervious  character  that  they  '®^^"* 

really  became  absorbing  sewers  (vide  Figs.  5  to  10), 

that  is,  the  solid  and  liquid  matters  passed  into  the 

sewers,  the  liquid  flowed  away  through  the  crevices 

and  joints  of  the  sewer  itself  into  the  subsoil,  and  left 

the  solid  matter  to  choke  the  sewers.    It  has  been  Howsewen 

amply  demonstrated,  from  the  results  gained  by  ezperi-  ^f.cieaiuing.' 

ence  in  the  management  and  working  of  sewers,  that 

by  so  proportioning  the  size,  form,  and  inclination  of  a 

sewer  to  the  volume  of  sewage  it  has  to  convey,  it  may 

be  made  self-cleansing.    It  was  a  generally  received 

opinion  at  one  time  that  all  brick  sewers  were  sewers 

of  deposit,  and  that  pipe  sewers  were  self-cleansing,  but 

upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake.    Pipe 

sewers  may  become  sewers  of  deposit,  and  brick  sewers 

may  be  made   self-cleansing.     In    order  to  prevent  Velocity  of  flow 

deposit  in  sewers,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  certain  uined™***" 

velocity  in  the  flow  of  sewage,  which  must  be  secured 

throughout  the  whole  system  of   sewers,  and    such 

velocity  must  be  su£Scient  to  prevent  the  subsidence 

from  the  liquid  of  any  matters  in  suspension,  and  also 

to  move  along  the  bed  of  the  channel  any  solid  deposit. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  at  various  Experiments. 

times,  by  different  individuals,   as  to    the  effect  of 

currents  of  water  in  moving  matter  along  variously 

formed  channels,  and  from  these  experiments  certain 

rules  have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 

engineer  when  constructing  works  of  sewerage.    Mr. 

Wicksteed    ascertained,  on    the    Leicester    sewerage  Mr.Wicksteed'R 

works,  that  if  a  bottom  velocity  of  16  inches  per  «*P«"ments. 

second,  equal  to  Aths  of  a  mile  per  hour,  could  be 

maintained,  such  velocity  would  prevent  the  deposit  of 

small  pieces  of  brick  and  stone,  and  with  a  velocity  of 

21|  inches  per  second,  or  1*24  mile  per  hour,  iron 

borings  or  heavy  slag  would  be  removed  by  the  current 

Experience  in  the  working  of  sewers,  since  the  date  of 
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these  experiments,  has  amply  demonstrated  that  the 

velocity  of  flow  must  be  considerably  greater  than  shown 

by  Mr.  Wicksteed's  experiments,  if  sewers  are  to  be 

Velocity  must    kept  free  from  deposit.    In  no  ease  should  the  velocity 

2  ft.^^wnd!  ^  1®^  ^'^^"^  2  feet  per  second,  but  in  the  generality  of 

cases  it  should  be  much  gi*eater.  It  is  surprising  to 
hear  some  persons,  who  really  ought  to  know  better,  at 
the  present  day  contending  that  fall  for  a  sewer  is  not 
of  any  material  importance,  and  who  state,  no  doubt 
what  they  think  is  true,  that  sewers  without  £eJ1  work 
well,  and  are  self-cleansing.  Careful  inquiry  into  all 
these  alleged  examples  shows  how  utterly  mistaken  the 
persons  are  who  make  these  statements,  and  that  the 
inevitable  result  of  constructing  sewers  without  fiEill  has 
invariably  led  to  failure  of  the  work. 

M.  Dubuat  gives  the  velocity  necessary  to  remove 
certain  solid  substances  as  under : — 

It.  in. 

Biver  mud,  semi-fluid 0  3  per  second. 

Brown  pottery  clay       0  SJ  „ 

Common  clay 0  6  ,» 

Yellow  sand,  loamy       0  8)  „ 

Common  river  sand       10  „ 

Gravel,  size  amaU  seeds       0  4}  „ 

ft         ofpeas       0  74  „ 

„          of  beans     1  0^  „ 

Coarse  ballast        2  0  „ 

Sea  shingle,  about  1  in.  diameter       ..     ..2  2  ^ 

Large  shingle         3  0  ^ 

Angular  shingle,  size  of  hen's  eggs    ..      ..3  3  „ 

Broken  stones        4  0  „ 

,•      agglomerated,  or  schistous  rocks    ..4  4  „ 

Books  with  distinct  layers 6  0  „ 

Hardrocks      10  0  ,, 

Mr.Beai-dmorc.  The  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Beardmore,  C.E.,  in  his 
extremely  valuable  Hydraulic  Tables^  gave  150  feet 
per  minute  as  the  velocity  which  should  be  maintained 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  sewers.  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  CE.,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  working  of  sewers  in  London, 
states  that  a  velocity  of  2^  feet  per  second^  equal  to 

Professor  If  mile  per  hour,  will  prevent   deposit.     Professor 

Rankine.  Rankine  says  that  the  velocity  in  sewers  should  not 
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be  less  than  1  foot  per  second  or  more  than  4^  feet  per 
second    Honse-draiDSy  he  says,  should  have  a  velocity 
of  4^  feet  per  second.    The  velocity  necessary  to  re-  Veiodtj  to  re- 
move obstructions  from  sewers  in  a  great  measure  uoMd«**mbo 
depends  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  deposit.    All  their  speciiic 
matters  submerged  in  water  lose  weight  in  proportion  ^'^^'^^* 
to  the  volume  of  water  they  displace,  consequently  com- 
paratively small  currents  have  great  effect  in  carrying 
forward  solid  matter.    Experiments  made  by  Mr.  T.  R  Mr.  t.  e. 
Blackwell,  C.E.,  for  the  Government  referees  in  the  ^i^^k^*"'* 

ezpenments. 

plan  of  the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  show,  very 
clearly,  the  effect  of  currents  in  removing  substances 
of  different  specific  gravity.    For  example,  coal  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  *  26  commenced  to  move  in  a  current 
of  from  1 '  25  to  1 '  50  foot  per  second,  a  second  sample  of 
coal  of  specific  gravity  1 '  33  did  not  commence  to  move 
until  the  velocity  was  1*50  to  1*75  foot  per  second, 
a  brickbat  of  specific  gravity  2 '  0,  and  chalk  of  specific 
gravity  2  •  05,  required  a  velocity  of  1  *  75  to  2  feet  per 
second  to  start  them.     Oolite  stone  specific  gravity 
2*17,  brickbat  2*12,  chalk  specific  gravity  2*0,  broken 
granite  specific  gravity  2 * 66,  required  a  velocity  of  2* 0 
to  2*25  feet  per  second  to  start  them.    Chalk  specific 
gravity  2*17,  brickbats  specific  gravity  2*18,  lime- 
stone specific  gravity  1  *46,  required  a  velocity  of  from 
2  -  25  to  2  *  50  feet  per  second  to  start  them.  Oolite  stone, 
specific  gravity  2*32,  flints  specific  gravity  2*66,  lime- 
stone specific  gravity  3  *  00,  required  a  velocity  of  2  *  50 
to  2 '75  to  start  them.  It  was  shown  in  these  experiments  Materials 
that  after  the  start  of  the  materials  with  the  current,  n^tT^tuh 
in  no  case  did  the  materials  to  be  transported  travel  at  "»•  velocity 
the  same  rate  as  the  stream,  but  in  every  case  their  pro- 
gress was  considerably  less,  as  a  rule  often  more  than 
50  per  cent  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  current    The  Anthor^a  ezpe- 
author  in  the  course  of  his  experience  has  found  that  "^°^' 
in  order  to  prevent  deposit  in  small  sewers  or  drains, 
SQch  as  those  of  6  inches  and  9  inches  diameter,  a  velocity 
of  not  less  than  3  feet  per  second  should  be  produced. 
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Sewers  from  12  to  24  inches  diameter  should  have  a 
yelocity  of  not  less  than  2^  feet  per  second,  and  in 
sewers  of  larger  dimensions  in  no  case  should  the 
velocity  be  less  than  2  feet  per  second.  Recently  the 
anthcM*  has  been  called  upon  to  reconstruct  the  sewers 
of  several  towns  in  which  they  have  ceased  to  work  by 
reason  of  the  inattention  paid  to  matters  relating  to 
fieil],  and  practical  experience  now  clearly  demonstrates 
that  no  sewers  ought  to  be  constructed  with  less  falls 
than  to  give  the  velocities  above  mentioned.  In  order 
to  maintain  these  velocities  in  sewers,  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  that  a  certain  rate  of  inclination  should  be 
secured ;  thus  small  sewers  will  require  a  greater  rate 
of  fall  than  large  sewers,  and  large  sewers,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  provided  a  much  larger  volume  of 
fluid,  so  that  the  proper  velocity  through  them  may 
Safficient  be  maintained.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  design  a  large 

age  is  necessary  sower  in  a  district  of  Small  faU,  unless,  to  prevent  its 
sei^cfea  "*'^*"  becoming  a  sewer  of  deposit  (which  it  would  undoubt- 
edly become  even  when  its  rate  of  inclination  when 
running  full  or  half  fiiU  would  give  the  required  velocity 
to  make  it  self-cleansing),  we  are  sure  of  a  volume  of 
sewage  which  will  fill  the  sewer  to  the  proper  extent  so 
as  to  maintain  the  velocity  required,  either  naturally. 
Sewers  of         or  artificially  by  flushing  arrangements.    Sewers  of 
have^MmT*      v^rious  sizes,  having  different  rates  of  inclination,  will 
yeiocitj.  have  the  same  velocity :  for  example,  a  sewer  10  feet 

diameter  having  a  fall  of  2  feet  per  mile,  a  sewer 
5  feet  diameter  a  fall  of  4  feet  per  mile,  a  sewer 
2  feet  diameter  a  fall  of  10  feet  per  mile,  and  a 
sewer  1  foot  diameter  a  fall  of  20  feet  per  mile ;  but 
in  order  to  maintain  the  same  velocity  the  10-feet 
sewer  will  require  to  convey  one  hundred  timecf,  the 
&-feet  twenty-five  times,  and  the  2-feet  four  times 
as  much  sewage  as  the  1-foot  sewer.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  sizes  of  sewers  is  a  matter  which 
will  always  require  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
engineer. 
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Hitherto,  in  speaking  of  velocities,  we  have  been  Bottom 
dealing  with  the  mean  velocity  of  streams,  but  in  prac-  Mw«n.^  ^ 
tioe  it  is  found  that  velocity  increases  in  a  cmrent  as 
the  flnid  particles  of  the  stream  are  removed  from  its 
sides  or  bed,  consequently  the  velocity  at  the  bottom 
of  a  channel,  or  over  the  invert  of  a  sewer,  is  the 
velocity  which  is  really  effective  in  scouring  ity  and 
sQch  velocity  is  always  less  than  the  mean  velocity. 
The  mean   velocity  of  the    stream,  according  to  M.  M.  Prony's 
Prony's  fonnula,  is  as  follows :—  '^™''*'- 

V  +  7-776 
""      V  + 10-335  ■ 

y  =  BurfBMse  Telocity. 


V  =  meftn 


M 


Experiments  made  by  Messrs.  A.  A.  Humphrey  and  fizperimenta, 
H.  L.  Abbot  show  that  the  velocity  of  a  stream  varies  andH.UAbbot 
at  different  depths,  and  that  the  variation  is  repre- 
sented by  a  parabolic  curve,  the  axis  of  which  is 
parallel  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  place 
of  the  greatest  velocity  *^  the  ordinates  are  the  depths  * 
and  the  abscisssB  the  corresponding  velocities,"  and 
they  state  in  their  report  on  the  Mississippi  river  that 
^'a  mathematically  exact  expression  for  the  mean  velo- 
city of  the  whole  curve  at  once  results  from  what  has 
already  been  established  and  from  the  well-known  pro- 
perty of  the  parabola,  that  the  area  of  the  segment 
included  between  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  rectangle  constructed  upon  those 
co-ordinates,**  and  they  gave  the  following  formula  for 
computing  the  mean  velocity : — 

Vm  =  j^Vcf,  +  iVD  +  ^(iVo-iVD). 

Ym  =  mean  velocity, 
y  tf,  =:  maximmn  velocity, 
y  o  =:  snrfiioe  velocity. 
y  D  =  bottom  velocity. 

d,  =  depth  below  rarfaoe  of  fillet,  moving  at  mazimnm  velocity. 

I)  s  depth  of  stream. 

o  2 
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Practical  rale 
for  sewers. 


Sewers  in 
upper  district. 


Necessity  for 
flashing  sewers. 


Maddiness  and 
cleanness  of 
water  affect 
velocity  of  flow. 


For  all  practical  purposes  in  the  case  of  sewers 
the  velocity  along  the  invert  of  the  sewer  will  be  76 
per  cent,  of  the  mean  velocity  given  in  the  Tables, 
so  that  the  velocities  given  therein  ought  not  to  be 
departed  from.  The  velocity  in  a  sewer  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  square  root  of  the  section  when  divided 
by  the  wetted  perimeter,  therefore  velocity  diminishes 
greatly  with  the  depth  of  the  stream  flowing  through 
the  sewers,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  we  have  the  smallest 
quantity  of  sewage  and  the  least  depth  flowing  through 
the  sewers,  the  sewage  ia  carrying  its  maximum  load  of 
suspended  matter,  consequently  there  is  a  greater  in- 
clination for  matter  to  subside  at  such  times,  on  account 
of  the  velocity  being  at  its  minimum.  In  every  system 
of  sewers  the  upper  portions  should  naturally  have  a 
greater  rate  of  inclination  than  the  lower  portions  of 
the  system,  as  in  those  parts  there  is  a  smaller  quan* 
tity  of  sewage  to  deal  with,  and  consequently  a  greater 
fall  is  required  to  produce  the  necessary  velocity  to 
render  the  sewer  self-cleansing.  In  cases  in  which  the 
ordinary  flow  of  sewage  would  not  give  the  requisite 
velocity  to  render  the  sewers  of  a  district  self-cleansing, 
artificial  means  are  used  for  flushing  the  sewers  by 
temporarily  increasing  the  volume  passed  through 
them  in  a  given  time.  The  various  modes  which  are 
adopted  for  flushing  sewers,  are  hereafter  specially  con- 
sidered. Observations  made  by  the  author  on  a  stream 
flowing  in  a  brick  culvert  show  that  the  muddiness  or 
cleanness  of  the  water  has  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  velocity  of  flow,  for  he  has  repeatedly  observed 
when  the  same  depth  of  water  is  flowing  in  the  same 
channel  there  is  always  a  considerable  retardation  in 
the  velocity  whenever  the  water  is  turbid*  What 
amount  of  material  or  what  character  of  material  has 
the  greatest  effect  in  retarding  the  flow  of  water  is  not 
at  present  known.  Observation,  however,  goes  so  far 
to  show  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  water 
holding  in  suspension  solid  matters,  or  in  solution  large 


X 
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quantities  of  salts,  is  not  so  mobile  as  water  which  is  Mobility  of 

oompaiatively  free  fiom  such  matters.    The  great  dis-  flnenoed  by 

crepancy  in  hydraulic  formul©,  founded  on  practical  foreignmatteM. 
results,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  due  to  the  differences 
in  the  qualities  of  the  water  used  or  observed  by  the 

different  persons.     Further  experimental  research  is  Further  ezpe- 

neceesary  in  order  to  collect  data,  showing  to  what  ofu^pnwwater 

extent  the  quality  or  impurities  held  by  water  aSeet  n*»«*r7- 
its  flow.                                                          /               ,      '  ''■ 

Descbiption  of  Tables  belating  to  the  VBLOcrnEft  *"'^  ^  T  J"  ' 
IN  Sewers  Nos.  8  to  28  inclusive.  ^  - :  ' 

These  Tables  are  worked  out  from  the  formulaB  of 
Weisbach,  given  at  page  130. 

Table  No.  8  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  various  Table  Now  s. 
sized  circular  sewers  from  3  inches  to  10  feet  diameter 
for  velodtiee  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per  second. 
It  is  equally  applicable  to  sewers  running  full  or  half 
fall.  In  this  Table  it  is  calculated  that  the  head  of 
water  is  equal  to  the  velocity  in  feet,  therefore  the 
velocity  in  feet  multiplied  by  the  inclination  equals 
the  length  of  sewer  in  feet,  to  which  the  calculation 
correctly  applies.  For  example,  a  drain  4  inches  dia- 
meter is  required  to  be  laid  at  such  inclination  as  to 
give  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second.  On  examination 
of  the  Table  it  wUl  be  seen,  under  the  column  of  velo- 
dty  for  3  feet,  that  a  4-inch  drain  must  have  an  incli- 
nation of  1  in  92y  therefore  to  make  the  calculation 
strictly  correct,  3x92  =  276  feet,  is  the  length  of  the 
drain  to  which  the  calculation  applies.  If  the  velocity 
is  6  feet  per  second,  the  rate  of  inclination  given  by 
the  Table  for  a  4-inch  drain  would  be  1  in  24,  and 
6  X  24  a=  144  feet,  the  length  to  which  this  calculation 
correctly  applies. 

Table  No.  9  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  Table  No.  9. 
sewers  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per 
second  when  flowing  full.     This  Table  is  applicable 
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only  to  the  old  form  of  oTal  sewer,  in  which  the  trans- 
verse  diameter  is  two-thirds  of  the  yertical  diameter, 
the  invert  having  a  radios  equal  to  one*foarth  the 
transverse  diameter,  and  the  radios  of  the  sides  being 
one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter.  In  this 
Table  it  is  calcolated  that  the  head  of  water  is  taken 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  Table,  or  equal  to  the 
velocity;  conseqoently  the  length  of  sewer  to  which 
the  Table  is  applicable  equals  the  velocity  multiplied 
by  the  rate  of  inclination.  For  example,  a  sewer 
3  feet  X  4  feet  6  inches,  having  a  velocity  of  2  feet 
per  second,  would  require  to  be  laid  at  an  inclination 
of  1  in  2028,  and  the  length  of  sewer  to  which  the 
calculation  is  applicable = 2  x  2028,  or  4056  feet 

Table  No.  10.        Table  10  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  sewers 

(old  form)  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet 
when  flowing  two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  11.         Table  No.  11  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval 

sewers  (old  form)  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to 
6  feet  when  the  sewers  are  running  one-third  full.    It 

Note  to  Tables   will  be  Seen  by  comparincf  Table  No.  10  with  Tables 

No«.  9  10  J  r         o 

and  11.    '        ^08.  9  or  11  that  when  a  sewer  is  running  two-thirds 

full,  with  a  given  rate  of  inclination,  a  greater  velocity 
is  produced  than  when  the  same  sewer  is  running  full 
or  one-third  full,  or,  in  other  words,  it  requires  less  in- 
clination to  produce  the  same  velocity  in  a  sewer  when 
running  two-thirds  full,  than  is  required  to  produce  the 
same  velocity  in  the  same  sewer  when  running  full  or 
one-third  full. 

New  form  of         Table  No.  12  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval 

OTal  sewer 

Table  No.  12.  fl^wers  for  Velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per 
second  when  running  full.  This  Table  is  only  appli- 
cable to  the  new  form  of  oval  sewer  or  sewers  in  which 
the  transverse  diameter  is  two-thirds  of  the  vertical 
diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of  the 
sides  being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  dia- 
meter.   In  this  Table  it  is  calculated  that  the  head  of 
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water  is  equal  to  the  velocity  in  feet,  therefore  the 
velocity  in  feet  mnltiplied  by  the  inclination  eqnals 
the  length  of  sewer  in  feet,  to  which  the  calculation 
correctly  applies,  consequently  the  length  of  sewer  to 
which  the  Table  is  applicable  equals  the  velocity  mnl- 
tiplied by  the  rate  of  inclination.  For  example,  a 
sewer  3  feet  x  4  feet  6  inches,  having  a  velocity  of 
2  feet  per  second,  would  require  to  be  laid  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  1  in  1991,  and  the  length  of  sewer  to  which  the 
calculation  is  applicable  equals  2  x  1991  or  3982  feet. 

Table  No.  13  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  Tai>i6No.i3. 
sewens  of  the  new  form  (the  proportions  of  which  are 
given  in  the  description  of  Table  Na  12)  for  velocities 
varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per  second  when  running 
two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  14  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  Table  No.  li. 
sewers  of  the  new  form  (the  proportions  of  which  are 
^ven  in  Table  No.  12)  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet 
to  6  feet  when  running  two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  15  shows  the  proper  inclination  for  a  de-  TabU  No.  i5. 
fined  velocity  in  circular  sewers  of  1  foot  diameter  when 
running  full  or  half  full,  and  working  under  various 
heads.  The  proper  inclination  of  any  other  sized  cir- 
cular sewer  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  inclina- 
tion given  in  this  Table  by  the  diameter  of  the  sewer 
in  feet  or  decimal  parts  of  feet  Therefore,  as  we  have 
already  laid  down  the  rule  that  in  no  sewers  should  the 
Telocity  be  less  than  2  feet  per  second,  the  least  incli- 
nation of  any  sewer  may  be  approximately  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  number  583  by  the  diameter  in 
feet,  or  decimal  parts  in  feet,  of  the  proposed  sewer. 
So  with  any  other  velocity,  if  the  figures  given  in  this 
Table  are  kept  in  mind,  the  rate  of  inclination  for 
any  other  sized  sewer  may  be  easily  ascertained.  For 
example,  take  a  sewer  6  inches  diameter  with  a  velo- 
city of  2  feet,  we  shall  find  that  -5  x 583^=  291  * 6,  gives 
tiie  least  rate  of  inclination  at  which  a  sewer  of  that 
diameter  should  be  laid  down,  or  1  in  291.    If  we  take 
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a  sewer  10  feet  diameter,  with  a  velocity  of  2  feet, 
10  X  583  gives  5830,  representing  the  least  inclination 
of  a  sewer  of  that  size,  or  1  in  5830,  and  so  on  in  regard 
to  any  other  size.  This  Table  is  applicable  to  any 
length  of  sewer.  In  using  it,  all  that  is  required  to  be 
determined  is  the  total  fall  in  the  sewer  we  propose  to 
construct  For  example,  say  that  it  is  10  feet,  under 
column  h  we  find  10  feet^  and  under  the  column  of 
velocity,  say  2  feet,  we  find  606 '3,  which  represents  the 
least  inclination  of  a  sewer  of  1  foot  diameter.  If  the 
sewer  was  8  feet  diameter,  the  proper  rate  of  inclina- 
tion to  give  a  velocity  of  2  feet  per  second,  would  be 
8x606'3»l  in  1819,  or  if  the  sewer  was  18  inches 
diameter,  and  the  velocity  required  3  feet  per  second, 
we  shall  find  opposite  the  10-feet  fall  in  the  column  of 
3-feet  velocities,  289  •  4,  which  multiplied  by  1  •  5  foot  =  1 
in  434. 
TaSi«  No.  16.  Table  No.  16  shows  the  proper  inclination  for  a  de- 
fined velocity  in  oval  sewers  (old  form)  1  foot  x  1  foot 
6  inches  when  running  full  and  working  under  various 
heads.  The  proper  inclination  of  any  other  sized  oval 
sewer  may  be  easily  ascertained  from  this  Table,  for  it 
will  be  found  that  if  the  least  or  transverse  diameter  in 
feet  or  decimal  parts  of  feet  is  multiplied  by  the  incli- 
nation given  under  the  several  velocities  in  this  Table, 
the  result  will  express  the  proper  inclination  for  any 
other  sized  sewer  having  the  usual  proportions,  that  is, 
in  cases  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  equals  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  being 
struck  with  a  radius  of  one-fourth  the  transverse  dia- 
meter of  the  sewer,  the  side  being  struck  with  a  radius 
equal  to  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  sewer  *  For 
example,  if  we  take  a  sewer  3  feet  x  4  feet  6  inches, 
the  total  fall  in  the  length  of  sewer  taken  into  con- 
sideration being  10  feet,  the  velocity  requisite  to  be 
maintained  in  the  sewer  when  rupning  full  being 
2  feet  per  second,  we  shall  find  under  column  of  2-feet 

*  Tiie  proper  lion  is  ahowu  iu  Fig.  20,  page  178. 
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Telocities  opposite  10  feet,  702*6;  if  we  multiply  this 
by  3  feet,  or  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  sewer  in 
qnestion,  it  will  correctly  express  the  inclination  of  the 
required  sewer,  or  3x702-6=1  in  2107-8.  " 

Table  No.  17  is  similar  to  No.  16,  except  that  it  is  Table  No.  n. 
calctdated  to  give  the  inclination  and  Telocity  in  oval 
sewers  (old  form)  when  running  two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  18  is  similar  to  No.  16,  except  that  it  is  Table  No.  is. 
calculated  to  give  the  inclination  and  velocity  in  oval 
sewers  (old  form)  when  running  one-third  full. 

Table  No.  19  shows  the  proper  inclination  for  a  de-  Table  No.  ii>. 
fined  Telocity  in  oval  sewers  1  foot  x  1  foot  6  inches  of 
the  new  form,*  or  sewers  in  which  the  transverse  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  Tortical  diameter. 
The  inTert  is  struck  with  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of 
the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides  being 
one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter  when 
running  full  and  working  under  various  heads.  The 
proper  inclination  of  any  other  sized  oval  sewer  of  the 
same  proportions  can  easily  be  ascertained  from  this 
Table.  It  will  be  found  that  if  the  least  or  the  trans- 
Terse  diameter  in  feet  or  decimal  parts  of  feet  is  multi- 
plied by  the  inclination  giTing  the  soTcral  Telocities 
in  this  Table,  the  result  will  express  the  proper  incli- 
nation of  any  other  sized  sewer  having  the  same 
proportions. 

Table  No.  20  is  similar  to  Table  No.  19,  except  that  Table  No.  20. 
it  is  calculated  to  give  the  inclinations  for  velocities  in 
OTal  sewers  of  the  new  form  when  running  two-thirds 
full. 

Table  No.  21  is  similar  to  Table  No.  19,  except  that  Table  No.  21. 
it  is  calculated  to  giTO  the  inclination  for  velocities 
in  oval  sewers  of  the  new  form  when  running  one- 
third  full. 

Table  No.  22  gives  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  in  Table  No.  22. 
circular  sewers  of  sizes  varying  from  3  inches  to  10  feet 
diameter  when  constructed  at  inclinations  varying  from 

♦  The  proportion  is  showD  in  Fig.  21,  page  180. 
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1  in  5  to  1  in  6000.  In  preparing  this  Table,  the 
length  of  sewer  taken  into  consideration  is  the  same  as 
in  Table  No.  8,  or  the  head  of  water  is  taken  as  being 
equal  to  the  velocity.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  may 
be  considered  correct,  but  in  cases  in  which  greater 
accuracy  is  required,  the  proper  inclinations  maybe 
worked  out  from  Table  No.  15. 

Tftbie  No.  23.        Table  No.  23  gives  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  in 

oval  sewers  of  the  old  form  of  section  when  running 
full.  It  is  calculated  for  sewers  varying  in  size  from 
1  foot  X  1  foot  6  inches  to  6  feet  x  9  feet,  when  con- 
structed at  inclinations  varying  from  1  in  100  to  1 
in  4000. 

Table  No.  24.        Table  No.  24  is  similar  to  Table  Na  23,  except  that 

the  calculations  are  made  for  sewers  when  running  two- 
thirds  full. 

Table  No.  25.         Table  25  is  similar  to  Table  No.  23,  except  that 

the  calculations  are  made  for  sewers  when  runuiDg  one- 
third  full. 

Table  No.  26.  Table  No.  26  givos  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  in 
oval  sewers  of  the  new  form,  and  is  calculated  for 
sewers  varying  in  size  from  1  foot  X 1  foot  6  inches  to 
6  feet  X  9  feet,  constructed  at  inclinations  varying  from 
1  in  100  to  1  in  4000. 

Table  No.  27.        Table  No.  27  is  similar  to  Table  No.  26,  except  that 

it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  of  the  new  form  when 
runnine:  two-thirds  fulL 

T.«.  No.  28.        Tabfe  No.  28  is  similar  to  Table  No.  26,  except  that 

it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  of  the  new  form  running 
one-third  full. 
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Table  No.  S9. — Velocities  in  feet  per  minuK 
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1 
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•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  * 
a  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

>  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  ■ 
•• 

«      • 

a. 

a  ■ 

•  • 

•• 

a  • 

•  • 

•  « 
a  a 
a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 
a  a 
a  • 
«  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  a 

•  a 

-. 
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••    1 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  a 
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•  • 
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a  • 

•  • 

•  a 
a  ■ 

•  • 
«  • 
a  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  * 
a  • 

a  a 

•  a 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  a 
a  « 
a  a 

•  a 

•  • 

•  ■ 
a  m 
a  • 
»  • 
•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 
a  • 

•  • 

•  • 
■  a 
«  • 

•  • 
a  a 
«  • 

•  • 
a   ■ 

•  • 
a  a 

•  • 
a  a 

•  a 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  a 
«  • 
a  • 
a  • 

•  • 

•  a 
«  a 
■  a 
a  # 

•  « 
a  • 

•  a 

•  • 
a  a 

a  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  > 
a  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  « 
a   a 

•  * 

•  • 
a  a 
a  a 

•  a 
a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 
a  • 
a   a 
«a 

•  a 
a  • 
a  a 

•  • 
a  • 
a  a 
a  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  a 

•  • 
a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  a 

•  a 
«  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 
a  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  « 

a  • 

•  • 
«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 
a  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  a 

•  a 

•  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

■  • 
a  a 
a  a 
a  • 
a  ■ 
a  a 

118 

•  • 

a  • 

•  ■ 

•  a 

•  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 

■  a 

•  a 
a  a 
a  • 

•  * 
a  a 

•  • 
«  • 
a  • 
a  ■ 

•  • 

•  a 
a  • 
a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  a 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 
a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

■  ■ 

•  « 

•  a 

■  a 

134 

118 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  a 

•  • 
a« 

•  a 

■  • 

•  a 
a  • 

•  a 

a  • 
a  • 

•  • 
a  a 

•  a 

•  • 
«  • 

•  a 

•  a 
a  • 

•  • 
a  ■ 

■  • 

•  * 
a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  « 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 
a  • 
a  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

132 
126 
120 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  • 
a  • 

•  • 
•• 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
a  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»   a 

•  • 

140 
133 
127 

in 
lis 

a  a 
a  A 

•  • 

•  a 

1 

a  a 

•  • 
a  a 
a  • 
a  a 

•  • 

»  • 
a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

■  a 

•  a 

•• 

>  a 

.. 

t 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 
a  • 

■  a 

•  a 

..    1 

i 

•  ■ 

•  a 

•  ■ 

1 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a       t 

a  • 
a  • 

»  a 
«  a 

134 

m 

129 

In  this  Table  the  length  of  sewer  taken  Into  oonaldentics = tM 

Example:  A  lewer  lOT'  diameter,  baring  an  Inclination  of  1  in  4900,  the  Tdodty  in  feet  per  miniite  aa  given  I? M 
Table  s  120,  the  velodtjper  leoood  =  2  feet»and  the  length  of  aeww  to  which  thia  Table appUcs  sS  x  49M  s9«3M 
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in  CiBCDLAB  SswEBSh-^ntinued. 


1  ^'  ^ 

sii  ill 

T.-9    »^ 

to 

Sfll 

.3  !  .1 

SII  Silt 

a* 

CD 
^11 

oo 

SII 

Ill 
00 -o 

s 
i» 

35  •« 

S'9 

■-4 

i» 

cats 

k' 

in 

.a 
1^ 

Jjll 

Rate  Of 

IncUnA- 

tioo. 

IM  163 

16B 

174 

181 

183  1  203  213 

233 

233 

241 

250 

259 

268 

276 

283 

290 

1  in  1100 

147  IW 

IW 

166 

172 

183   103  203 

213 

222 

231 

240 

248 

256 

264 

271 

278 

w 

1200 

141  149  153 

159 

165 

175 

186   195 

304 

213 

222 

230 

238 

245 

253 

260 

267 

M 

1300 

13S  1«  14t 

163 

168 

168 

178 

187 

196 

305 

213 

221 

229 

236 

243 

250 

367 

to 

1400 

130  138  142 

147 

163 

162 

172 

181 

189 

197 

205 

213 

221 

228 

235 

241 

248 

t* 

1500 

12S 1 133  m 

ua 

14T 

157 

166 

175 

183 

191 

199 

206 

213 

220 

227 

233 

239 

It 

1600 

133  '  1»  133 

1    1 

137 

143 

152 

161 

169 

177 

186 

193 

200 

206 

213 

220 

226 

232 

•t 

1700 

118  •  125 

129 

133 

138 

147 

166 

164 

172 

180 

187 

194 

200 

207 

213 

219 

325 

n 

1800 

..   131 

US 

129 

134 

143 

151 

159 

16T 

174 

181 

188 

194 

201 

207 

213 

219 

n 

1900 

••  1  118 

121 

136 

130 

130 

147 

165 

162 

169 

176 

183 

188 

105 

201 

207 

213 

» 

2000 

•  •     « , 

123 

127 

135 

143 

151 

168 

165 

172 

178 

184 

190 

196 

202 

208 

M 

2100 

•  •     a. 

120 

124 

132 

140 

147 

154 

161 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

198 

203 

n 

2200 

•  • 

121 
118 

129 
136 
123 
120 

118 

136 
133 
130 
128 
125 

143 
140 

150 
147 

167 

164 

164 
160 

170 
166 

176 
172 

182 
178 

187 
183 
179 
175 
171 

193 
188 
184 
180 
176 

198 
193 

ik 

2300 
2400 

•  •     ,  , 

•  • 

137 
185 
132 

144 
141 
138 

150 
147 
144 

156 
153 
150 

162 
159 
156 

168 
166 
161 

174 
170 
166 

189 
185 
181 

n 
n 
*» 

2500 

■  ■ 
•  • 

•  • 
•• 

2600 
2700 

1 

«« 

•  • 

•  • 

123 

129 

135 

141 

147 

163 

158 

163 

168 

173 

178 

N 

» 

2800 

■  • 

•  • 

«  • 

120 

126 

132 

138 

144 

150 

155 

160 

165 

170 

175 

w 

2900 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

118 

134 

130 

136 

142 

148 

153 

158 

163 

168 

172 

f* 

3000 

•  »     «« 

•  • 

•  « 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

122 

128 

134 

139 

145 

150 

155 

160 

165 

169 

•f 

3100 

»  •     ,  a 

•  • 

•  ■ 

*  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

120 

126 

132 

137 

142 

147 

162 

157 

162 

166 

n 

3200 

1   *  ■ 

»  • 

■  ■ 

■  • 

«  • 

118 

124 

130 

135  140 

145 

150 

155 

159 

163 

n 

3300 

•• 

•  • 

.* 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

122 

128 

133 

138 

143 

148 

163 

157 

161 

n 

3400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

120 

126 

131  '  136 

141 

146 

150 

154 

158 

«• 

3500 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

*  • 

•  • 

118 

124 

129  134 

139 

144 

148 

152 

156 

It 

3600 

•  •      ^  ^ 

1 
••  1 

■  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

122 

127   132 

137 

141 

145 

149 

153 

» 

3700 

1 

•  •  '  •  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

« • 

120 

125 

130 

135 

139 

143 

147 

151 

t» 

3800 

..   ..  ' 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

123 

128 

133 

137 

141 

145 

149 

M 

3900 

*  *      •  • 

1 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

V  • 

121 

126 

131 

135 

139 

143 

147 

M 

4000 

••   '   .• 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

■  • 

a  • 

•  • 

119 

124 

129 

133 

137 

141 

145 

>t 

4100 

1 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

«  • 

118 

123 

127 

131 

135 

139 

143 

tt 

4200 

*  "      a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

121 

125 

129 

133 

137 

141 

m 

4300 

**      •  • 

•  • 

•  # 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

120 

124 

128 

132 

136 

140 

n 

4400 

•   ..   .. 

•  • 

»  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  * 

•  • 

•  « 

118 

122 

126 

130 

134 

138 

n 

4500 

*      •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  « 

121 

125 

129 

133 

136 

•» 

4600 

»•   1   •• 

■  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

*  * 

•  • 

1 

•  * 

•  • 

119 

123 

127 

131 

134 

t> 

4700 

1 
•  '  -.    .. 

•  V 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  > 

1   *  ■ 

•  • 

118 

122 

126 

130 

133 

tt 

4800 

*      •  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  •   • 

»  • 

*  • 

•  • 

120 

124 

128 

131 

•1 

4900 

.  1  .. 

1 

• » 

•  • 

■  • 

«  • 

•  « 

•  M 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

123 

127 

130 

H 

5000 

..  '  ,. 

•  # 

V  • 

•  • 

■  • 

m  • 

•  * 

•  ft 

•  • 

118 

122 

126 

129 

»l 

5100 

•   ••    .. 

«  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• « 

118 

122 

125 

•• 

5400 

•  ,  .. 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

118 

121 

•t 

5700 

*      •  •      •  •       •  • 

1 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1  •• 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

tt 

6000 

or  inrHnattoe  miltiplied  fay  ihe  Tdodlj  in  ftet  per  Moond. 

r  iJ]  praettoa  porpoMs  the  Telodtlet  given  in  this  Table  maybe  taken  as  oorrect; 
pibed  the  proper  lartlnatiwi  will  be  fimiDd  from  Table  No.  15. 
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Tabus  No.  28. — ^Tablb  of  Vblooities  in  feet  per.  minute  in  Oval  Sbwebs  (Old  Fonn), 

invert  having  a  radius  of  one-quarter  of  the  tnmsTei^ 


P^^   -I  Siae,     Size, 
IncUna-   ^^  \  '^^ 
V  6".  !  I'  9". 


tion. 


1  in  100 
«   110 


•> 


12U 

1301 

140! 

160, 

160i 

170| 

180 

190 

200  > 

260 

3(10; 

360 

400S 

460 

600 

650 

600 

650 

700 

760 

800 

860 


901) 
„    950 


It 


mIOOO, 

„iioo! 

„1200 
.,1300 
„  1400 
„  1600 
„  1600 
„  1700 
„1800 
„1900 
„  2000 

^aioo 

M  2200 

,,2300 

„  2400 

,,2600 

h2600 

„2700 

h2600 

„  2900 

„3000 

„3100 

„  3200 

n3300 

„3400 

„3600 

..3600 

„3700l 

„  3800 

„  3900 

-4000 


329 
314 
300 
288 
277 
267 
258 
260 
243 
236 
230 
206 
186 
171 
169 
149 
141 
134 
128 
123 
118 


356 
339 
324 
312 
300 
289 
280 
271 
263 
266 
249 
222 
202 
186 
173 
162 
163 
146 
139 
133 
128 
123 
119 


Sise. 
1'4" 

X 
2'  0". 


381 
363 
347 
334 
321 
310 
300 
291 
282 
275 
267 
238 
216 
199 
186 
174 
166 
157 
149 
143 
137 
132 
128 
124 
120 


Size. 

1'6" 

Sixe, 

1'8" 

Size, 
1'  10" 

X 

2'  3". 

X 

2'  6". 

X 

2*9". 

■  « 


•  * 


•  •      •  « 


404 
386 
368 
354 
341 
329 
319 
309 
300 
292 
284 
253 
230 
212 
198 
186 
176 
167 
169 
162 
146 
141 
136 
132 
128 
124 
121 


425 

406 

388 

373 

369 

347 

336 

326 

317  ! 

308 

300 

267 

243 

224 

209 

197 

186 

177 

169 

161 

166 

149 

144 

140 

136 

132 

128 

121 


444 

424 

407 

391 

377 

364 

363  I 

342 

332 

323 

316 

281 

256 

2^6 

220 

207 

196 

186 

178 

170 

163 

157 

162 

147 

143 

139 

135 

128 

122 


Size, 
2'0" 

X 
3'  0". 

463 
442 
424 
403 
393 
380 
368 
367 
347 
338 
329 
294 
268 
247 
230 
217 
206 
195 
186 
178 
171 
165 
159 
154 
160 
146 
141 
134 
128 
122 


Size, 
2' 2" 

X 
3'  3". 


343 
306 
279 
258 
210 
226 
214 
203 
194 
186 
179 
172 
166 
161 
156 
151 
147 
110 
134 
128 
123 
118 


Size. 
2^4" 

X 
3' 6". 


Size, 

2' 6" 

X 

3'  9". 


Size, 
2' 8" 

X 

4'0". 


Size, 
2'  10" 

X 

4'S». 


356 
318 
290 
268 
260 
235 
222 
211 
202 
193 
186 
179 
173 
168 
162 
157 
153 
146 
110 
134 
128 
123 
118 


368 
329 
300 
277 
269 
244 
230 
219 
209 
200 
193 
186 
180 
174 
168 
163 
169 
162 
145 
139 
133 
128 
123 
119 


Size,  I  Sije,  I  SiK. 
3'0"  3'«"l5'«* 
X    X  ,  X 
4' 6".  .4' 9".  I  Si' 


380 
340 
310 
286 
268 
252 
238 
226 
216 
207 
200 
193 
186 
180 
174 
169 
165 
167 
150 
143 
137 
133 
128 
124 
120 


392 

361 

320 

295 

276 

260 

246 

233 

223 

214 

206  ' 

109  I 

192 

1H6  ' 

180  . 

176  , 

170 

162 

164 

148 

142 

137 

132 

128 

124 

120 


•  « 


403  !  414  i^ 


361 

371 

Jl 

330 

339 

Hi 

304 

313 

Xl 

284 

29) 

.^ 

268 

276 

':^ 

263 

260 

ai: 

240 

247 

•54 

230 

237 

2tS 

221 

227 

35 

212  '  2I« 
205  .  211 


198 

192 

186 

ISO 

175 

167 

159 

152 

146  , 

141  I 

136  I 

132  , 

I2>(  I 

124 

121 


204 
197 
191 
lib 

m 

173 
IM 
1&7 
151 
145 
US 
136 
IXZ 
IK 
125 
123 
119 


m 
in 

!*• 

Hi 

V4 
131 
IS 
13< 
IS 
IS 
11* 
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which  the  transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the 
uneter,  when  Hunvimq  f^iLL  and  at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


1 

Sl«. 

Size. 

Slxe, 

Slie, 

Sbe. 

SiM. 

Sbe, 

Size, 

Sbe. 

Slie, 

Slxe, 

SIse, 

lUteof 

IdcUoa* 

tlou. 

•  3  »"3'10" 

V0» 

4' 2" 

4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4/10" 

5'0" 

6' 2" 

5' 4" 

6' 6" 

6' 8" 

5'  10" 

6'0" 

<   X   X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

j'-.i'fi".  5»9* 

6'0". 

6'  3". 

6' 6". 

6'  9". 

7'0''. 

7'  3". 

7'  6". 

7'  9". 

8'  0". 

8' 3". 

8' 6*. 

8'  9". 

9'  0". 

• 

1  in  100 

„  110 

1 

■ 

1 

) 

1 
1 

n    120 
..  130 
,.  140 

n     160 

M  160 
..  170 
„  180 
„  190 
M  200 

a  446  4S4 

463 

472 

481 

400 

499 

608 

616 

524 

632 

540 

548 

666 

563 

10  3$9  ;  408 

416 

424 

432 

440 

448 

466 

464 

471 

479 

486 

493 

500 

607 

..  260 

«  364  •  372 

380 

388 

395 

403 

410 

417 

424 

431 

438 

445 

461 

467 

463 

„  300 

R»  il7  344 

352 

369 

366 

373 

380 

387 

393 

400 

406 

412 

418 

424 

430 

„  350 

^    315  323 

329 

336 

343 

360 

366 

362 

368 

374 

880 

386 

392 

398 

403 

«  400 

l«  2J7  304 

311 

317 

323 

329 

335 

341 

347 

353 

368 

364 

369 

375 

380 

»    460 

'4  2il  288 

294 

300 

306 

312 

318 

324 

329 

335 

340 

346 

351 

356 

361 

..  500 

il  2S7  274 

380 

286 

292 

298 

3fJ3 

309 

314 

319 

324 

329 

334 

339 

344 

„  560 

li  2S5  '  261 

267 

273 

279 

384 

289 

295 

300 

305 

310 

315 

320 

325 

329 

,*  600 

»  245  251 

257 

262 

267 

272 

277 

282 

287 

292 

297 

302 

307 

312 

316 

M  660 

M  23«  242 

347 

252 

257 

362 

267 

272 

277 

282 

287 

291 

296 

300 

304 

m    700 

C  2^K  233 

238 

243 

248 

263 

258 

263 

268 

272 

277 

281 

286 

290 

294 

,.  750 

15  220  225 

230 

235 

240 

246 

250 

265 

259 

263 

268 

272 

276 

280 

284 

.,  800 

>?  213  218 

223 

228 

233 

237 

242 

247 

251 

255 

269 

263 

267 

271 

275 

„  860 

n  246  311 

216 

221 

1  226 

230 

235 

239 

243 

247 

251 

255 

269 

263 

267 

..  900 

^"i    200  205 

210 

215 

219 

223 

228 

232 

236 

240 

244 

248 

252 

266 

260 

„  950 

)0  1»S  200 

205 

209 

'  213 

217 

222 

226 

230 

234 

238 

242 

246 

250 

263 

mIOOO 

il  !•«  191 

195 

199 

203 

207 

211 

215 

219 

223 

-  227 

230 

234 

238 

241 

..  1100 

"3  lU     143 

186 

190 

194 

198 

202 

206 

209 

213 

216 

219 

223 

227 

230 

„  1200 

*  ITO  174 

178 

,  182 

186 

190 

193 

197 

200 

204 

307 

210 

214 

217 

220 

,.1300 

'3  163  167 

171 

176 

178 

182 

185 

189 

192 

196 

199 

202 

206 

209 

212 

„  1400 

i     157  1(1 

165 

'  169 

172- 

176 

179 

183 

1H6 

189 

192 

195 

198 

201 

204 

,,1500 

?  152  156 

169 

163 

166 

170 

173 

177 

180 

183 

186 

189 

192 

195 

198 

„  1600 

*   u:  151 

164 

168 

161 

164 

167 

171 

174 

177 

180 

IH3 

186 

189 

192 

„  1700 

>  H2  146 

149 

163 

166 

169 

162 

166 

169 

172 

176 

177 

180 

183 

186 

„  1800 

i  134  143 

146 

148 

161 

164 

167 

161 

164 

167 

170 

172 

175 

178 

181 

„  1900 

1  131  138 

141 

144 

147 

160 

163 

166 

159 

162 

165 

167 

170 

173 

176 

,.2000 

«  131   134 

137 

140 

143 

146 

149 

152 

165 

158 

161 

163 

166 

169 

171 

.,  2100 

5  12«  131 

134 

13» 

140 

143 

146 

149 

161 

154 

167 

159 

162 

165 

167 

„  2200 

2  125  128 

131 

134 

137 

140 

142 

146 

148 

150 

153 

155 

168 

161 

163 

,,2300 

»  122  125 

128 

131 

134 

137 

139 

142 

145 

147 

150 

162 

156 

167 

169 

,,2400 

119  122 

125 

128 

131 

134 

136 

139 

141 

144 

147 

149 

151 

154 

166 

,,2500 

120 

132 

125 

128 

131 

133 

136 

138 

141 

143 

146 

148 

151 

163 

.,2600 

••   •  • 

120 

122 

125 

128 

130 

133 

135 

138 

140 

143 

145 

147 

160 

,.  2700 

•  •   •  • 

.. 

120 

123 

125 

128 

130 

133 

135 

138 

140 

142 

144 

1  147 

,,2800 

*  *         *  B 

120 

123 
121 
118 

»  • 

125 
123 
120 
118 

128 
126 
123 
121 

130 
128 
126 
123 

133 
130 
128 
126 

135 
133 
130 
128 

137 
135 
132 
130 

139 
137 
134 
132 

142 
139 
137 
134 

144 
141 
139 
136 

.2900 

•  ■ 

•  • 
* 

..3000 

..     i     -'     f 

0f  •^i^v^^ 

..3100 

■  •         •  • 

;; 

•  • 

,  ,,3200 

■  •         .« 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

121 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

'    ,.3300 

•  •         •« 

•  •         •  • 

•  •          •• 

•  • 
■  •          •  • 

,^ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  ■ 
» • 

119 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

122 
120 

•  • 

•  * 

«  * 

-• 

•  • 

124 
122 
120 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

126 
124 
122 
120 

»  • 

•  • 

•  • 

128 
126 
124 
122 
120 

•  • 

•  • 

130 
128 
126 
124 
122 
120 

•  • 

132 
130 
128 
126 
:  124 
122 
120 

,,3400 

1  ,,3600 

1  „3600 

.,3700 

„3800 

,,3900 

1  ,.4000 

1 
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Table  No.  M. — ^Tabls  of  Yelocitibs  in  feet  per  minute  in  Oval  Sewbbs  (Old  Fonn) 

having  a  hmUus  of  one-fourth  of  the  transverse  diaioeta. 


Bate  of 

iDcllna- 

tion. 


1  in  100 

„  110 

„  120 

..  130 

..  HO 

„  150 

..  160 

„  no 

„  180 

„  IW 

M  200 

..  260 

»  300 

,.  350 

„  400 

,.  450 

„  600 

..  550 

„  600 

„  660 

M  VOO 

.,  160 

„  800 

„  8S0 

„  900 

M  060 


„1000 
.,1100 
m1200 
,,1300 
„  1400 
,,1600 
„  16<i0 
„  1700 
,,1800 
,,1000 
,.2000 
„  2100 
,,3200 
,,2300 
.,2400 
„  2600 
,,2600 
«,  2t00 
.,2800 
..2900 
.,3000 
„  3100 
M  3200 
.,3300 
..3400 
.,3600 
..3600 
,.  3700 
.,3800 
.,  3900 
.,4000 
.,4100 
.,4200 
.,  4300 
..  4400 


Size. 

I'O" 
X 

I'e". 


844 

328 
314 
301 
390 
380 
271 
363 
364 
347 
241 
214 
194 
179 
167 
167 
148 
141 
134 
128 
133 
119 


Stxe, 
1'3" 

X 
1'9" 


371 
364 
330 
335 
314 
303 
293 
384 
376 
368 
361 
333 
311 
194 
181 
170 
161 
153 
146 
139 
134 
139 
125 
131 


Size, 
X 

yo". 


396 
378 
363 
348 
336 
334 
314 
304 
395 
387 
380 
349 
236 
208 
194 
183 
173 
164 
157 
150 
144 
139 
134 
130 
126 
122 
119 


SlM, 

1'6" 

X 


420 
401 
384 
369 
866 
344 
333 
323 
314 
306 
298 
265 
341 
333 
307 
195 
184 
175 
167 
160 
163 
148 
143 
138 
134 
130 
197 
130 


SlM, 

1'8" 
X 

a' «". 


441 
431 
404 
388 
374 
363 
361 
340 
330 
331 
314 
380 
366 
336 
219 
206 
195 
186 
176 
169 
163 
156 
161 
146 
143 
138 
134 
137 
133 


Slie. 
1'  10" 

X 

2' 9^. 


462 

441 
433 
407 
393 
379 
368 
357 
347 
337 
329 
294 
268 
247 
230 
216 
205 
196 
186 
178 
171 
166 
159 
154 
149 
146 
141 
134 
128 
123 
119 


SIxa. 
2'0" 

X 
3^0^. 


483 
462 
442 
425 
410 
306 
384 
373 
363 
353 
344 
307 
280 
258 
241 
226 
214 
204 
195 
187 
179 
173 
167 
162 
167 
162 
148 
141 
134 
129 
124 
120 


SIxe, 

2' 2" 

X 

8'S». 


368 
320 
292 
269 
251 
236 
223 
212 
203 
195 
187 
181 
175 
169 
164 
159 
155 
147 
140 
134 
129 
124 
120 


SiK, 
2' 4" 

X 
9  9". 


371 
332 
303 
280 
261 
245 
232 
231 
211 
203 
195 
188 
182 
176 
170 
166 
161 
153 
146 
140 
134 
129 
124 
120 


Siae, 

2*6" 

X 


384 
844 

314 
290 
271 
264 
241 
230 
319 
210 
203 
195 
188 
183 
176 
171 
167 
159 
163 
145 
130 
134 
129 
135 
131 


Slie. 
2' 8" 

X 
4'  0". 


396 
355 
324 
300 
380 
363 
349 
337 
236 
317 
209 
201 
194 
188 
182 
177 
173 
164 
167 
150 
144 
139 
134 
129 
125 
133 
119 


Siie. 
3' 10" 

X 
4' 3". 


408 
366 
334 
309 
389 
372 
257 
246 
233 
224 
216 
208 
201 
194 
188 
183 
179 
170 
162 
166 
149 
144 
1S9 
134 
130 
126 
123 
120 


S!», 
3' 6" 

X 
4' 6". 


420 
377 
344 
318 
297 
2^ 
265 
252 
240 
231 
222 
214 
20T 
200 
194 
189 
184 
176 
167 
160 
163 
148 
143 
138 
134 
ISO 
126 
123 
120 


Sbe,  Sk. 

X    .    X 
4' 9".    S'l* 


431  4fl 

»7  sr 

353  3*3 

32T  3* 

305  SUl 
«8 
273 
S59 
W  '  ^ 
S3T  '  2fl 
»■<  I  331 

sio  I  at 

J13  '  fl* 

306  ^ 
SOO  > 
194  I  3* 

l?9  Itt 

ISO  I< 

173  I- 

165  1* 

15S  la 

153  ,  l»? 

147  IK 

141  '  1« 

13^  .  1*J 

134  I  IJ' 

131  ,  13< 

121  I  l» 

124  !  \f' 

m 
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in  which  the  transveTse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter^  the  invert 
vhen  RuNNiKQ  Two-thirdb  Full,  and  at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


?*jV 

She. 

Sbe, 

Size. 

Sbe, 

RiZR. 

Size, 

Sfa«. 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Rate  of 

IncllDft- 

tioa. 

ffe'ia's" 

J' 10" 

4'0" 

4' 2" 

4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4'  10" 

5'0" 

6' 2" 

6' 4" 

5' 6" 

6' 8" 

6' 10^ 

O'O" 

JL  ^  '■  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

>ifr.  i'i». 

6' 9*. 

6'0". 

6'  3". 

6' 6". 

6' 9". 

7'0«. 

7'  3". 

7'  6". 

7' 9". 

8'  0". 

8' 8". 

8'  6". 

V9", 

O'O". 

I 

1  in  100 

,.  110 

..  120 

1 

i 

M  130 

.,  140 

J 

«,  160 

1 

M  160 

M  170 

1 

w  180 
»    190 
»    200 

1 4M  i  4«3 ;  m 

483 

493 

503 

612 

521 

530 

638 

546 

564 

562 

670 

578 

685 

M    416  <  435 

434 

443 

462 

460 

468 

476 

484 

491 

498 

606 

513 

520 

527 

ft  260 

'  371  '  M  3» 

397 

406 

413 

421 

428 

435 

442 

449 

456 

463 

470 

477 

483 

>.  300 

3U  361 

360  j  368 

376 

383 

390 

397 

404 

411 

417 

423 

429 

436 

442 

448 

n   350 

331  329 

337 

3U 

361 

358 

366 

372 

378 

384 

390 

396 

402 

408 

414 

420 

.,  400 

i»Q    310 

317 

324 

331 

338 

345 

351 

357 

363 

369 

374 

380 

385 

391 

396 

.f  460 

,  29?  ■  2M 

300 

307 

314 

321 

327 

333 

339 

344 

360 

365 

961 

866 

371 

376 

„  500 

2T3  im 

286 

293 

299 

305 

311 

317 

323 

328 

333 

338 

344 

349 

354 

369 

„  550 

2<i ,  m 

274 

280 

286 

292 

298 

304 

309 

314 

319 

324 

329 

334 

339 

344 

„  600 

2S0I  at 

363 

268 

274 

280 

286 

292 

297 

302 

307 

312 

316 

821 

326 

331 

»    650 

'340  24C  252 

258 

264 

270 

276 

280 

286 

290 

295 

300 

304 

309 

313 

318 

•*  100 

'^  239  213 

249 

256 

260 

265 

270 

275 

279 

284 

289 

293 

298 

302 

307 

»   750 

'334  .23t  235 

241 

246 

251 

256 

261 

266 

270 

275 

280 

284 

289 

293 

297 

„  800 

,217  223  228 

233 

238 

243 

248 

253 

258 

262 

267 

271 

275 

280 

284 

288 

„  850 

211  1  3IC  231 

226 

231 

236 

241 

246 

250 

254 

269 

263 

267 

272 

276 

280 

„  900 

2U  2i0  215 

220 

22S 

230 

234 

239 

243 

247 

252 

256 

260 

264 

368 

373 

„  950 

2t«  205  210 

214 

219 

224 

228 

232 

236 

340 

245 

249 

253 

367 

261 

266 

„1000 

m  Its 

199 

203 

208 

213 

217 

221 

225 

229 

233 

237 

241 

244 

248 

252 

,,1100 

I'l  m 

IfO 

194 

199 

2(i3 

207 

211 

215 

219 

222 

226 

230 

233 

237 

240 

,,1200 

173  1-8  182 

186 

191 

195 

199 

202 

206 

210 

213 

216 

220 

223 

227 

230 

,,1300 

ife'  ni  176 

179 

183 

187 

191 

194 

198 

202 

205 

208 

212 

215 

219 

222 

,,1400 

Id  165 

1  »  •      _ 

160  1 

173 

177 

181 

185 

188 

191 

105 

198 

201 

206 

208 

211 

214 

„  1500 

155  151 

163  167 

171 

175 

178 

182 

185 

188 

191 

194 

198 

201 

204 

207 

„  1600 

151  154 

168  162 

165 

169 

172 

176 

179 

182 

185 

188 

191 

194 

197 

200 

,,1700 

1«  141 

153  157 

160 

164 

167 

171 

174 

177 

179 

182 

186 

189 

191 

104 

.,  1800 

142  145 

140  152 

166 

159 

1G2 

166 

169 

172 

174 

177 

180 

183 

186 

189 

„  1900 

^>     141  145  t  148 

152 

155 

158 

161 

164 

167 

170 

173 

176 

178 

181 

184 

„  2000 

134  137  141   144 

148 

151 

154 

157 

160 

163 

166 

168 

171 

174 

176 

179 

„  2100 

??],;«  w  140 

144 

147 

150 

163 

156 

159 

162 

164 

167 

170 

172 

175 

m2200 

12«  131 

134  1  137 

140 

143 

146 

149 

152 

155 

158 

160 

163 

166 

168 

171 

,,2300 

125  1  128 

Ul  i  134 

137 

140 

143 

146 

148 

161 

154 

156 

159 

162 

164 

167 

,,2400 

122  125 

1  A*     •  ^^.— . 

I2B  ,  131 

134 

137 

140 

143 

145 

147 

150 

163 

156 

158 

160 

163 

„  2S00 

120  133 

135  '  128 

131 

134 

137 

140 

142 

144 

147 

160 

153 

156 

167 

159 

„  2600 

..   120 

133 

136 

129 

132 

134 

137 

139 

141 

144 

147 

160 

152 

154 

156 

».  2700 

••   •• 

121 

134 

126 

120 

132 

134 

136 

139 

142 

144 

147 

149 

151 

153 

„  3800 

*•   •• 

..   121 

124 

126 

129 

131 

134 

136 

139 

141 

144 

146 

148 

150 

„  2900 

•  •  1  .. 

..  .  110 

123 

124 

127 

129 

132 

134 

136 

139 

141 

144 

146 

148 

„  3000 

■  •   t . 

120 

122 

125 

127 

129 

131 

134 

136 

138 

141 

143 

145 

„  3100 

•  •   t  • 

•  ■ 

120 

123 

125 

127 

129 

132 

134 

136 

139 

141 

143 

„3200 

•  •   -. 

•  • 

•  ■ 

121 

123 

'.    125 

127 

130 

132 

134 

137 

139 

141 

,,3300 

..  1  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

121 

123 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

138 

„  3400 

1  ••   •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

119 

121 

123 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

„  3500 

...... 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

«  • 

119 

121 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

„  3600 

•  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •      •  • 

1 

*  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

120 

■  « 

122 
120 

124 
122 

126 
124 

128 
126 

130 
128 

132 
130 

„  3700 
„  3800 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

1    *  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
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No.  26.— Vklocitijbs 

in  feet  per  minute  in  Oval  Sewers  (Old  Form),  in  wbicii 
a  radius  of  one-fourth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  wfaea , 
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m 
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tiie  tnmsTerse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having 
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S{». 

4' 2" 

:  X 

6'   3". 
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4' 4" 

X 
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X 
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X 
7'0". 
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1 
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1 
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406 
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321 

338 

334 

341 
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»  400 
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293 
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247 
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257 
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300 

304 

.«  600 

219  224  230 

1 

236 

240 

245 

249 

254 

259 
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269 

273 

277 

282 

286 

290 

„  650 

299  214  219 

234 

229 

234 

238 

243 

248 

252 

257 

261 

265 

269 

273 

277 

„  600 

260  1  206  210 

216 

220 

224 

228 

233 

238 

242 

246 

250 

254 

258 

262 

266 

M  060 

192  197 

202 

207 

212 

216 

220 

224 

228 

232 

236 

240 
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248 

252 

256 

»  700 

196  190 
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199 

204 

208 

212 

216 

220 

224 

228 

232 

236 

240 

244 

247 

.,  760 

UO     184  188 

1 
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197 

201 

205 

209 

213 

217 

221 

225 

228 

232 

236 
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„  800 
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186 
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195 

199 

203 

206 

210 

214 

218 

221 

225 

228 

231 

„  850 

H^  172  176 
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189 

193 

197 

200 

204 

208 

211 

214 

218 

221 

224 

M  900 
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171 

175 

179 

183 

187 

191 

194 

198 

202 

205 

208 

212 

215 

218 

>.  950 
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175 

179 
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189 
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200 

203 

206 

209 

212 

„  1000 
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1 
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137 
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143 
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169 
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,,1500 
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Tabu  Ni>.  86.— Tabls  of  Vklocitibs  in  feet  per  minnte  in  Ovai.  Skwebs  (New  Foiin), 
having  B  ndiua  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  th«  din 
rates  of  inclination. 
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ID  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  Tertical  diameter,  the  invert 
being  aoe  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when  KninriKo  FulLi  and  at  various 


SIK. 

»«. 

Ste, 

Siie, 

Stae. 

SIse. 

Sixe. 

Bfxe, 

aue. 

Slie. 

Sto. 

SIM. 

sue. 

aie. 
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lutioii. 
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3'8» 

3' 10" 

VO 

4' 3" 

4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4'  10" 

5'  0" 

5' 3" 

5' 4" 

5^6" 

5' 8* 

O'lO" 

O'O" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ya*. 

rf". 

5'9«. 

O'O". 

6' 3". 

6' 6". 

6'  9*. 

V  0". 

7' 3". 
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1 
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355 

361 
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305 

209 

212 

215  * 

219 

M  1300 

168  163 

166  !  169 

173 

177 

180 

184 

187 

191 

195 

198 

201 

204 

207 

210 

„  1400 

152  166 

160 

163 

167 

170 

174 

177 

181 

184 

187 

191 

194 

197 

200 

203 

„  1500 

147  I  151 

154 

158 

161 

166 

168 

171 

176 

178 

181 

184 

187 

190 

193 

196 

¥  »    ^  ^  -^r  »■ 

u   1600 

U2  i  I4« 

149   153 

156 

169 

163 

166 

169 

172 

175 

178 

181 

184 

187 

190 

„  1700 

138  :  143 

145 

148 

151 

154 

158 

161 

164 

167 

170 

173 

176 

178 

181 

184 

„  18(10 

134  137 

141 

144 

147 

160 

153 

156 

169 

163 

165 

168 

171 

173 

176 

179 

M  1900 

130  133 

137 

140 

143 

146 

149 

153 

155 

158 

160 

163 

166 

169 

171 

174 

M  2000 

127 

130 

133 

136 

139 

143 

145 

148 

161 

164 

156 

159 

162 

164 

167 

169 

t.  2100 

124 

127 

130  .  133  1 

136 

139 

143 

144 

147 

150 

153 

155 

168 

160 

163 

165 

„  2200  . 

121  .  134  ,  137  i 

130 

133 

136 

138 

141 

144 

146 

149 

153 

154 

156 

169 

161 

M  2300 

•  • 

121 

134 

137 

130 

133 

135 

138 

140 

148 

146 

148 

161 

153 

165 

158 

„  2400 

■  a 

•  • 

131 

134 

127 

139 

133 

135 

137 

140 

143 

146 

147 

150 

162 

154 

„  2500 

*  •      «  • 

•  • 

131 

134 

137 

139 

133 

135 

137 

139 

143 

144 

147 

149 

151 

n  2600 

*•      •  • 

•  « 

123 

134 

127 

139 

133 

134 

137 

139 

141 

144 

146 

148 

«,  2700 

•  •      «  ^ 

•  ■ 

119 

133 

124 

137 

139 

133 

134 

136 

138 

141 

143 

145 

M  2800 

••       -•       ••    1 

•  • 

119 

132 

134 

137 

139 

131 

134 

136 

138 

140 

142 

Vw          -^^^^ 

.,  3900 

*■      •  • 

;:    ..  1 

«  • 

130 

133 

134 

137 

139 

131 

138 

136 

138 

140 

„  3000 

•  *      •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

130 

133 

134 

137 

139 

131 

133 

135 

137 

„  3100 

*  •      ■  ■ 

^  ^ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

133 

136 

137 

129 

131 

133 

135 

„  3300 

"  •      •  • 

..  1  .. 

•  • 

•  •   •  > 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
■  ■ 

•  • 
■ « 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

130 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

122 
120 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

125 
133 
121 
119 

•  ■ 

•  • 

127 
126 
123 
121 
119 

•  ■ 

129 
127 
125 
123 
181 
119 

131 
129 
127 
125 
123 
121 

133 
131 
129 
127 
125 
123 

„  3300 
,♦  3400 
»  3600 
u   3600 
M  3700 
„  3800 

1 
•  •      •  • 

"  •      •• 

1 

•-• 

«  • 

•  • 

0  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
«  • 

•  * 

•  • 

*  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

•  • 

121 
130 

M  3900 
,.  4000 

124 
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Table  No.  27. — ^Tablb  of  Velocities  in  feet  per  miDute  in  Oval  Sewers  (New  Form), 
having  a  radius  of  one-eijiihth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides 
at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


Rate  of 

Incllna- 

tlon. 

Sixe, 

Slxe, 

Sixe, 

Slxe, 

afce. 

Size. 

Siie, 

Size, 

Sixe, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size. 

Size,    Si», 

I'O" 

1'2" 

1'4" 

1'6" 

1'8" 

1'  10" 

2'0" 

2' 2" 

2' 4" 

2' 6" 

2' 8" 

2'10'' 

3'0" 

3'  2*  1  3'  4" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X     i    X 

1'6" 

1'9". 

2'0". 

2'  3". 

2'  6". 

2*9". 

3'  0". 

3'  3". 

3*6". 

3'  9". 

4'  0". 

4' 3*. 

4'  6". 

4'9''.   5'«r. 

1  in  100 

339 

367 

391 

415 

437 

457 

477 

1 

»   no 

323 

350 

374 

396 

417 

437 

456 

1 

..    120 

309 

335 

358 

379 

399 

419 

437 

n     130 

297 

321 

343 

364 

3H4 

402 

420 

437 

.,    uo 

286 

309 

331 

351 

370 

388 

405 

421 

437 

M     160 

276 

299 

320 

339 

358 

375 

391 

407 

422 

437 

»     100 

267 

2H9 

309 

328 

346 

363 

379 

394 

409 

423 

437 

.f     170 

269 

280 

300 

318 

336 

352 

368 

383 

397 

411 

424 

437 

. 

M     180 

251 

272 

291 

309 

326 

342 

368 

372 

386 

399 

412 

425 

437 

f.     100 

244 

264 

283 

301 

317 

333 

348 

362 

376 

389 

401 

413 

425 

437 

..     200 

237 

257 

276 

293 

309 

325 

339 

353 

367 

379 

391 

403 

415 

426 

43T 

„     250 

211 

229 

245 

261 

276 

290 

303 

315 

327 

339 

350 

361 

372 

382 

391 

„     300 

192 

208 

223 

237 

261 

264 

276 

288 

299 

309 

320 

330 

339 

349       3&8 

M     350 

177 

192 

206 

219 

231 

243 

256 

266 

276 

286 

296 

306 

314 

323   '    331 

„     400 

164 

179 

192 

204 

216 

227 

237 

247 

257 

267 

276 

2?<5 

293 

301       399 

.,     450 

164 

168 

180 

192 

203 

213 

223 

233 

242 

251 

259 

268 

276 

284       291 

„     600 

146 

158 

170 

181 

192 

202 

211 

220 

229 

237 

245 

253 

261 

269       376 

..     650 

139 

161 

162 

172 

182 

192 

201 

209 

218 

226 

234 

241 

248 

256       263 

M     000 

132 

144 

154 

164 

174 

183 

192 

200 

208 

216 

223 

230 

237 

244       251 

,.     650 

127 

138 

148 

157 

167 

175 

184 

192 

200 

207 

214 

221 

228 

234       240 

„     700 

122 

132 

142 

151 

160 

169 

177 

184 

192 

199 

206 

213 

210 

225    '   231 

„     760 

127 

137 

146 

154 

162 

170 

178 

1K5 

192 

199 

205 

211 

21?    '    223 

yy         8(;0 

123 

132 

141 

149 

157 

164 

172 

179 

185 

192 

198 

204 

2i0       216 

„     850 

119 

128 

136 

144 

152 

159 

166 

173 

179 

1K6 

192 

198 

203       209 

„     9U0 

•  • 

124 

132 

140 

147 

154 

161 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

197       203  1 

„     950 

•  • 

120 

128 

136 

143 

160 

156 

163 

169 

175 

181 

186 

192   ■    WT  1 

«,  1000 

•  • 

•  • 

125 

132 

139 

146 

152 

158 

164 

170 

176 

181 

187       1« 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

126 

132 

139 

145 

151 

156 

162 

167 

172 

177       Irt  , 

„  1200 

ft  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

126 

132 

138 

144 

149 

154 

159 

164 

169     in 

„  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

a  • 

121 

127 

132 

138 

143 

148 

153 

157 

162   !    167 

„  1400 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

122 

127 

132 

137 

142 

147 

151 

156 

160 

,,  1500 

•  ■ 

•  » 

•  • 

a  a 

■  ■ 

•  a 

122 

127 

132 

137 

142 

146 

150 

1»4 

„  1600 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

123 

128 

132 

137 

141 

145 

149 

„  1700 

•  • 

•  « 

«  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

a  a 

119 

124 

128 

132 

136 

140 

144 

y,   1800 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  « 

a  ■ 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

*  a  a 

120 

124 

128 

132 

136    '    140 

„  1900 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

120 

124 

128 

133       136 

M  2000 

!  •• 

.- 

•  • 

•  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

a  a 

121 

125 

129       133 

„  2100 

1      •  • 

1 

•  * 

•  a 

k  a 

a  • 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

a  a 

■  a 

122 

125        129 

„  2200 

•  • 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

m  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

119 

122       ]'.*« 

.,  2300 

•  • 

1     •• 

•  m 

•  a 

a  a 

■  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  m 

•  a 

1 19     m 

„  2400 

1  •• 

■  • 

•  ■ 

a  • 

a  a 

a  ■ 

m   a 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

liO 

„  2500 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  a 

«  a 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  •        •• 

„  2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

■  a 

■  a 

•  •       a* 

„  2700 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

■  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

1    a  •       •  • 

«,  2800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

a  • 

a  a 

a  ■ 

•  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  •     I     •  a 

M  2900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

as       14 

„  3000 

•  • 

« • 

•  • 

*  • 

a  • 

a  « 

•  a 

•  a 

■  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

a  •         *  a 

„  3100 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  a 

•  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •     .    •• 

,.  3200 

•  • 

•  « 

9  • 

a  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  •       «  • 

,,  3300 

■  • 

•  • 

•  » 

a  • 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a       -• 

„  3400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

■  •         a« 

„  3500 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

•  a 

«  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

«  a 

•  • 

„  3600 

•  • 

•  • 

*  « 

•  a 

a  • 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

•  « 

„  3700 

•  • 

*  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

V  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  m 

„  3800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  m 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

a  a 

a  a 

m  m 

„  3900 

• « 

•  ■ 

a  « 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

9  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  m 

„  4000 

■  • 

■  « 

«  » 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

m  m 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

■  a 

•  • 

„  4100 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

«  • 

■  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

•  ■ 

■  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

»  • 

„  4200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

«  « 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

-mm 

a  a 

•  « 

a  a 

.. 

„  4300 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  « 

a  a 

a  a 

•• 

a  • 

a  m 

•  a 

1 
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Id  which  the  tnmsverae  diameter  is  equal  to  twothirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when  Running  Two*thibdb  Full,  and 


Sk.  Si«,' 

Stae. 

s.^' 

S\te, 

Stee, 

Slie. 

Sixe. 

Sin, 

Sise, 

SIse. 

Siw, 

Siie, 

Size, 

SiM. 

Sia«. 

lUtaof 

lDCliD»> 

Uon. 

S^e"  3*  8" 

3*  10" 

4*0" 

4' 2" 

4' 4* 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4'  10" 

5'0" 

5' 2" 

5' 4" 

6'6- 

6' 8" 

6'10" 

e'o" 

X   X  1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5'  3".  5'  6«.' 

5' 9". 

CO". 

1 

1 

6^3". 

6'6*. 

6'  9". 

7'  0". 

7'  3'". 

7' 6*. 

7' 9^. 

8'0* 

8'3". 

.  8'  6", 

8'  9". 

9'  0". 

lin  100 

1 

„    110 

1 

„  120 

1 

..  130 

, 

I 

..  140 

■ 

„  160 

,.  160 

1 
1 

,.  170 

1 

„  180 
,.  190 
M  200 

m  isi 

467 

477 

487 

496 

505 

514 

622 

531 

639  ' 

647 

656 

563 

571 

578 

401   410 

419 

428 

437 

446 

463 

461 

469 

477 

485 

492 

600 

607 

514 

620 

»     250 

3«7  1  375 

393 

391 

399 

407 

415 

422 

430 

437 

444 

451 

467 

464 

471 

477 

M  300 

339  1  347 

355 

363 

370 

377 

384 

391 

398 

406 

412 

418 

424 

431 

437 

443 

*.  350 

317  335 

332 

339 

»46 

353 

360 

367 

373 

379 

385 

391 

397 

403 

409 

415 

»  400 

2:^9  306 

313 

320 

326 

333 

339 

346 

352 

358 

364 

369 

376 

381 

386 

391 

,f     450 

•£S3     290 

297 

303 

3U9 

315 

321 

327 

333 

339 

345 

350 

356 

361 

367 

372 

,.  600 

2t^9  276 

282 

289 

295 

301 

306 

312 

318 

323 

329 

334 

339 

345 

350 

356 

..  650 

257 

264  1 

270 

276 

282 

388 

293 

299 

304 

309 

315 

320 

325 

330 

335 

339 

..  600 

247 

263  , 

259 

265 

270 

276 

281 

287 

292 

297 

302 

307 

312 

317 

321 

326 

*f  9&0 

237 

243  ! 

249 

255 

260 

266 

271 

276 

281 

286 

291 

296 

300 

305 

309 

314 

„  700 

229  235 

240 

245 

251 

256 

261 

266 

271 

276 

281 

285 

290 

294 

299 

303 

M  750 

221   227 

232 

237 

242 

247 

252 

257 

262 

267 

271 

276 

280 

285 

289 

293 

,»  800 

:M4  220  1 

225 

230 

235 

240 

244 

249 

254 

259 

263 

267 

272 

276 

280 

284 

o  650 

20-5   213  ' 

218 

223 

228 

«» 

237 

242 

246 

251 

255 

259 

264 

268 

272 

276 

,.  900 

202 

2I>7 

212 

217 

222 

226 

231 

236 

239 

244 

248 

252 

256 

260 

264 

268 

M  950 

197 

202 

206 

211 

216 

220 

225 

229 

23{ 

237 

241 

245 

249 

263 

257 

261 

„  1000 

N7 

192 

196 

201 

206 

209 

214 

218 

222 

226 

230 

234 

237 

241 

245 

248 

t.  1100 

179   183 

186 

192 

196 

200 

204 

208 

212 

216 

219 

223 

226 

230 

234 

237 

.i  1200 

171 

175 

180 

184 

188 

192 

196 

200 

203 

207 

210 

214 

217 

221 

224 

228 

^  1300 

164 

169 

173 

177 

181 

184 

188 

192 

196 

199 

203 

206 

209 

213 

216 

219 

.»  1400 

158   162 

166 

170 

174 

178 

181 

185 

ms 

192 

195 

199 

202 

205 

208 

211 

,.  1500 

153 

157 

161 

161 

168 

172 

175 

179 

182 

185 

189 

192 

195 

198 

201 

204 

»  1600 

Ui 

IS2 

156 

159 

163 

166 

170 

173 

176 

179 

1S3 

186 

189 

192 

105 

198 

„  1700 

144 

147 

151 

154 

158 

161 

164 

168 

171 

174 

177 

180 

183 

186 

189 

192 

„  1800 

140   143 

147 

150 

153 

156 

160 

163 

166 

169 

172 

176 

178 

181 

184 

186 

„  1900 

138 

139 

143 

146 

149 

152 

155 

158 

161 

164 

167 

170 

173 

176 

179 

181 

,.  3000 

132 

136 

139 

142 

145 

148 

151 

154 

167 

160 

163 

166 

169 

171 

174 

177 

»  2100 

129 

132 

135 

139 

142 

145 

148 

151 

153 

156 

109 

162 

164 

167 

170 

172 

„  2200 

126   129 

132 

135 

138 

141 

144 

147 

16-1 

163 

165 

158 

160 

163 

166 

168 

„  2300 

123   126 

129 

132 

135 

138 

141 

144 

146 

149 

162 

151 

157 

169 

162 

164 

.*  2400 

120  1  123 

*  126 

129 

132 

135 

138 

141 

143 

146 

148 

151 

164 

156 

158 

160 

„  2500 

..  1  121 

'  124 

127 

129 

132 

135 

138 

140 

143 

145 

148 

150 

153 

156 

157 

.,  3600 

* 

121 

124 

127 

129 

132 

135 

137 

140 

142 

146 

147 

100 

152 

154 

..  2700 

•  •       •  • 

119 

122 

124 

127 

130 

132 

136 

137 

140 

142 

144 

147 

149 

151 

„  2800 

*  • 

■  • 

1    •  • 

119 

122 

125 

127 

130 

132 

135 

137 

139 

142 

144 

146 

148 

„  2900 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  V 

«  • 

120 

122 

125 

127 

130 

132 

135 

137 

139 

142 

144 

146 

„  3000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

120 

123 

125 

127 

130 

132 

134 

137 

139 

141 

144 

„  3100 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

123 

125 

128 

130 

132 

134 

137 

139 

141 

„  3200 

■  * 

•  • 

■  « 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

123 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

139 

„  3300 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

„  3400 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  « 

•  « 

•  ■ 

•  • 

119 

122 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

„  3600 

1 
■  •   •  • 

•  •   « « 

..  1  .. 

*   •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

m  m 
m  , 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  « 
»  • 

•• 

•  « 

•  fl 

•• 

•  ■ 

•  • 

120 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

122 
120 

•  • 

•  • 

124 
122 
120 

•  • 

•  • 

126 
124 
122 
121 
119 

128 
126 
124 
123 
121 

130 
128 
126 
125 
123 

132 
130 
128 
127 
125 

„  3600 
„  3700 
„3800 
„  3900 
„  4000 

■  •    ■  • 

1  •• 

1  •• 

1  •• 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

■  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 
m  m 

•  • 
«  . 

•  • 

1  .• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

•  • 

121 
120 

•  • 

123 
122 
120 

„  4100 
„  4200 
„  4300 

126 
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VELOCITY. 

Table  No.  28. — ^Velooitibs  in  feet  per  minute  in  Oval  Sewers  (New  Form),  in  which 
a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides  hein<^ 
various  rates  of  indination. 

Rate  of 

Indl- 

natton. 

SIse, 
I'O" 

X 
1'6* 

SlM, 
1'2« 

X 
1'  9". 

Siae. 

1'4" 

X 
2'0". 

Si», 
1'6" 

X 
2' 3". 

Size, 
1'8" 

X 
2'  6". 

Slie, 
I'lO* 

X 
2'  9". 

Siie. 

2'0" 

X 

s-o". 

Slie, 
2' 2" 

X 
3' 3". 

aim, 

2*  4" 
X 

3'  6". 

Size. 
2' 6" 

X 
3'  9". 

She, 
2'8» 

X 
4'0''. 

SlK, 
2' 10" 

X 
4'  3". 

Ste, 
3'0» 

X 
4' 6". 

Sis. 
3' 2" 

X 
4' 9".^ 

Stu, 

3' 4" 

X 

1  in  100 

267 

289 

309 

338 

346 

363 

379 

> 

..   110 

264 

276 

296 

313 

330 

346 

361 

M   120 

242 

263 

282 

299 

316 

331 

346 

,.   130 

232 

252 

270 

287 

303 

318 

333 

346 

„    140 

224 

242 

360 

276 

292 

306 

320 

334 

346 

1 
1 

..    160 

216 

234 

261 

267 

282 

296 

309 

322 

334 

346 

M    160 

209 

226 

242 

368 

273 

286 

299 

312 

334 

335 

346 

„    "0 

202 

219 

235 

260 

264 

277 

290 

302 

314 

325 

330 

346 

„    180 

196 

213 

228 

242 

266 

269 

382 

294 

305 

316 

326 

336 

346 

M    100 

190 

207 

222 

236 

249 

262 

274 

286 

397 

307 

317 

327 

337 

346 

„    200 

186 

201 

216 

229 

242 

266 

267 

278 

289 

299 

309 

319 

338 

337 

34$ 

„   250 

164 

179 

192 

204 

216 

227 

237 

247 

257 

267 

276 

286 

293 

301 

3» 

„    300 

149 

162 

174 

186 

196 

206 

216 

225 

334 

242 

251 

259 

267 

374 

3S3 

„    360 

137 

149 

160 

171 

181 

190 

199 

208 

216 

224 

231 

239 

246 

253 

S£0 

M    400 

128 

139 

149 

169 

168 

177 

186 

198 

201 

209 

216 

223 

229 

236 

342 

„   460 

120 

130 

140 

149 

168 

166 

174 

182 

189 

196 

203    j    309 

216 

222 

238 

.,    600 

•  • 

123 

132 

141 

149 

167 

164 

172 

179 

186 

192 

198 

204 

:  210 

316 

M    660 

•  • 

«  • 

126 

134 

142 

149 

166 

163 

170 

176 

182 

188 

194 

200 

30S 

.,    600 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

128 

136 

142 

149 

166 

162 

168 

174 

180 

185 

191 

196 

M    660 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

122 

129 

136 

143 

149 

165 

161 

167 

172 

178 

183 

m 

„  too 

•  • 

•  • 

124 

131 

137 

143 

149 

155 

160 

166 

171 

176 

181 

M    »60 

•  • 

•  • 

130 

126 

132 

138 

144 

149 

154 

159 

164 

169 

174  1 

M    800 

•  • 

• « 

•  • 

122 

128 

133 

139 

144 

149 

154 

159 

163 

168 

.,    860 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

124 

139 

134 

139 

144 

149 

154 

168 

163 

„    900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

144 

149 

163 

Hi 

„    050 

•  • 

«  •                    •  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

126 

131 

136 

140 

146 

149 

ISS 

,,1000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

123 

138 

132 

137 

141 

145 

149 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

126 

130 

134 

138 

143 

„1200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

134 

128 

131 

IS 

».1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«• 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

122 

196 

129 

„  1400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

131 

134 

„1600 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

«  « 

•  * 

•  • 

130 

„1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  » 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

„noo 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  # 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

••    1 

„1800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

„1»00 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  « 

„2000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

■  » 

■  • 

,,2100 

•  •. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.,2200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  « 

■  « 

„2300 

•  • 

«  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»* 

•  • 

.,2400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  > 

•  • 

•  • 

B   • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

,,2500 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■    • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

,,2600 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•   * 

•  • 

1 
1         •• 

,,2700 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

■   • 

«  « 

•  • 

* 
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the  tiansTerse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having 
one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when  Running  One-thibd  Full,  and  at 


Sae,  Sixe,  Sla.'Siie, 

Size, 

Size, 

aze. 

Size, 

Size. 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Rate  of 
IncU- 
natlon. 

ti"  3fi" 

3'  10" 

|4'0" 

4' 2' 

4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4'  10" 

6'0* 

5' 2" 

6' 4" 

5' 6" 

6' 8" 

6' 10" 

6'0" 

X   X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i'3f.i'r. 

5'  9*.  6'  0". 

6'3» 

6'  6". 

6' 9". 

7'0^. 

7' 3". 

7' 6". 

7' 9". 

a'o". 

8' 3". 

8'  6". 

8'  9". 

9'  0". 

1      ; 

1 
1 

( 
1 

1 

3U  363 

1 
1 

371 

379 

387 

884 

402 

409 

416 

423 

430 

437 

443 

449 

466 

462 

1  in  200 

317  325 

332 

S39 

346 

363 

360 

866 

373 

379 

386 

391 

397 

403 

409 

415 

„  260 

>»    »6 

303 

309 

316 

322 

328 

334 

340 

346 

352 

358 

363 

368 

374 

379 

„  300 

»J  373 

280 

336 

292 

298 

304 

309 

315 

330 

326 

331 

336 

341 

346 

361 

M  350 

349  2» 

361 

267 

278 

278 

284 

289 

294 

299 

304 

809 

314 

319 

824 

328 

M  400 

234  238 

346 

251 

256 

262 

267 

272 

277 

282 

2h7 

291 

296 

300 

305 

809 

„  460 

221  237 

232 

237 

242 

247 

252 

257 

262 

267 

271 

276 

280 

286 

289 

293 

.,  500 

310  21« 

221 

2^ 

231 

235 

240 

245 

249 

254 

258 

263 

267 

271 

275 

279 

„  550 

2»1  216 

211 

216 

220 

225 

229 

234 

238 

242 

247 

251 

256 

259 

263 

267 

„  600 

m   198 

282 

267 

311 

216 

220 

234 

228 

232 

236 

240 

244 

248 

252 

256 

„  650 

I«  190 

194 

199 

203 

208 

212 

216 

220 

224 

227 

231 

236 

339 

242 

246 

„  700 

Iti     183 

187 

192 

196 

200 

204 

208 

212 

'  216 

219 

223 

227 

230 

234 

237 

„  750 

"3  I7T 

181 

185 

189 

193 

197 

201 

206 

209 

212 

216 

219 

228 

226 

229 

„  800 

l«  171 

175 

179 

183 

187 

191 

196 

198 

202 

206 

209 

212 

216 

219 

222 

„  850 

163  ,  166 

170 

174 

178 

182 

186 

189 

192 

196 

199 

203 

206 

209 

213 

216 

..  900 

15?  161 

165 

160 

IW 

177 

180 

184 

187 

190 

194 

197 

200 

203 

207 

210 

„  950 

153  157 

161 

164 

168 

172 

175 

179 

182 

185 

189 

192 

196 

198 

201 

204 

,,1000 

145  14f 

153 

156 

160 

163 

166 

170 

173 

176 

179 

182 

185 

188 

191 

194 

„1100 

139  142 

146 

149 

152 

156 

169 

162 

165 

168 

171 

174 

177 

180 

183 

185 

„  1200 

133  136 

130 

143 

146 

149 

152 

165 

168 

161 

164 

167 

169 

172 

176 

178 

,,1300 

128  131 

134 

137 

140 

143 

146 

149 

152 

156 

157 

160 

163 

166 

168 

171 

„  1400 

123  126 

128 

132 

135 

138 

141 

144 

146 

149 

162 

154 

167 

159 

162 

164 

„  1500 

119  123 

125 

128 

130 

133 

136 

139 

141 

144 

147 

149 

152 

154 

156 

169 

„  1600 

..   118 

121 

124 

126 

129 

132 

134 

137 

139 

142 

144 

147 

149 

151 

154 

„  1700 

••   ■• 

•  « 

120 

122 

125 

128 

130 

133 

135 

138 

140 

142 

144 

147 

149 

„  1800 

■  •   •> 

•  • 

m  • 

•  • 

121 

124 

126 

120 

131 

134 

136 

138 

140 

143 

145 

„  1900 

•  •   •  • 

•  • 

■  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

123 

125 

128 

130 

132 

134 

137 

139 

141 

,,2000 

•  •   •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

122 

124 

127 

129 

131 

133 

136 

137 

„  2100 

•  •   •  • 

•  •   •  • 
••   •. 

•  •   •• 
••   •• 

•  • 

•  ■ 

>  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

« • 

m  m 
•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

123 
120 

•  • 

126 
123 
120 

•  • 

•  • 

128 
125 
122 
119 

•  • 

130 
127 
124 
121 

•• 

132 
129 
126 
123 
120 

134 
131 
128 
125 
122 

„  2200 
,,2300 
,,2400 
,,2500 
,,2600 

•  •   «« 

1 

.. 

)  .. 

•  • 

.. 

•  « 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

,.2700 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISCHABaE  OF  SEWERS. 

Historical         The  science  of  hydraulics,  like  many  kindred  sciences, 
hydraulics.        li£ts  gradually  advanced  in  improyement  until  it  has 

reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  days  of  antiquity ;  although  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  ancient  Bomans  and  others  had  any  formulsB, 
similar  to  those  now  generally  used  by  engineers  to 
guide  them  in  the  construction  of  their  hydraulic 
works,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Bomans  were  prac- 
tically masters'  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  flow 
and  discharge  of  water,  as  the  regulations  existing  in 
ancient  Bome  for  the  distribution  of  water  within  the 
city  bear  conclusive  testimony  that  they  possessed  a 
clear  knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  also  were  acquainted 
with  expedients  which  might  be  used  for  fraudulently 
obtaining  a  supply  of  water  greater  than  was  con- 
templated by  their  regulations.  No  record  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  of  any  formuIsB  that  may 
have  been  employed  in  designing  those  stupendous 
works  for  bringing  a  supply  of  water  into  those  ancient 
cities,  or  for  calculating  the  discharge  of  the  sewers 
flowing  from  those  cities,  and  if  any  such  were  used 
they  have  been  lost.  After  the  revival  of  scientific 
research,  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that 
hydraulics  came  to  be  considered  a  branch  of  science. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  this  science  received  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention,  and  from  that  period  it 
has  progressed  rapidly  towards  perfection.  Castelli  and 
Torricelli,  pupils  of  Galileo,  both  contributed  largely 
to  the  development  of  this  science.  The  former  pub- 
lished a  work  on  rivers  in  1628,  the  latter  discovered 
that  by  abstracting  all  resistances  the  velocity  of  an 
escaping  fluid  from  an  orifice  was  equal  to  that  which 
a  heavy  body  would  acquire  when  falling  in  vacuo,  and 
he  argued   that  the  acceleration  in  the  velocity  of 
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Streams  was  due  to  the  dope  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 
From  that  period  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
oentniy,  the  science  of  hydraulics  was  treated  almost 
entirely  as  a  theoretical  deduction;  but  then  com- 
menced the  era  of  experimental  investigation.  Pro-  Eriof«xp«ri. 
feasor  Michelotti  of  Turin,  and  Abb^  Bossut  of  Paris,  March, 
ably  represented  this  new  era,  but  it  was  left  to  M. 
Chezy,  in  1775,  to  reduce  the  laws  of  water  in  motion 
to  simple  algebraic  formula.  The  Chezy  formula,  in- 
troduced nearly  a  century  ago,  was  presented  in  a 
form  to  which  most  of  the  subsequent  formulsB  may  be 
reduced.    The  formula  is  here  given : — 

M.  Ghezt's  Formula.  Cheij's 

formaU. 


-,\/.^- 


Alp 

y  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
g  =  32-2. 

h  =  difference  in  leyel  in  whole  distance  /. 
/  =  length  of  limited  portion  of  cfaanneL 
a  =  area  of  crose-eection. 
p  =  length  of  wetted  perimeter. 
A  =  ooemcient  or  mcasnre  of  reeafltance. 
B  =  determined  by  experiment. 

r  =  -  =  hydraulic  mean  depth. 
P 

«  =  -  =  sine  of  slope. 

This  formula  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
authorities,  the  value  of  B  differing  somewhat.  As  for 
example : — 

Beardmore^  94  *  2.  Valae  of  oo- 

IVAnbiaBon,  95*  6  for  velociiieB  over  2  feet.  e£5cients  by 

Downing  and  Taylor,  100  for  large  and  rapid  riyers.  different 

Eyielwein,  93 '4.  authorities. 

L»lie, 68  for  small  rivers;  100  for  large. 
Nerille,  92 '3  for  Telocities  nnder  1*5  foot  per  second,  and  93*3  for 

greater  velocities. 
Stevenson,  09  for  small  streams ;  96  for  large  streams. 

The  formula  most  generally  used  at  the  present  day  Eyteiwein's 
is  that  ascribed  to  Eytelwein,  introduced  in  the  early  ^^"^'^^^' 
part  of  the  present  century.    It  is  as  follows : — 

V  s=  -9091  ^/TBTr. 

which  by  reduction  can  be  put 

V  =9s-4V7r 

K 
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WeisVach's 
formula. 


H  =  fidl  in  feet  per  mile. 
y  =  velocity  per  second. 
•  V*  =r  velocity  per  minute, 
r   =  mean  radioB  or  hydrmulic  mean  depth, 
8   =  aine  of  slope. 

Eytelwein  found  that  the  velocity  per  second  nearly 
equals  a  mean  proportional  between  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  aud  twice  the  fall  in  feet  per  mile.  The  formula 
used  in  preparing  the  several  calculations  in  the  Tables 
in  this  book  is  that  of  Weisbach^  which  is  here  given :— 


V  = 


A  = 

d  = 

V  = 
c  = 
€  — 

9  = 


head  of  water  in  feet 

length  of  pipe  in  feet. 

diameter  of  pipe  in  feet. 

velocity  in  feet  per  seoond. 

coefficient  for  friction  in  pipe. 

coefficient  of  resistance  for  entrance  of  water  into  pipe. 

82-2  > 


c=  -01439  + 


016921 


The  following  Table  gives  the  diflferent  values  of  c 
for  varying  velocities : — 


V 

e 

1 

c 

V 

c 

•1 

•0679 

•7 

•0846 

3 

•0242 

•2 

•0522 

•8 

•0383 

•   4 

•0229 

•3 

•0453 

•9 

•0322 

1   6 

•0213 

•4 

•0411 

1-0 

•0813 

8 

•0204 

•5 

•0383 

1-5 

•0282 

12 

•0192 

•6 

•0362 

20 

•0263 

20 

-0182 

6  is  at  an  average  ==  '505,  but  may  be  reduced  to 
•08  by  rounding  off  the  inlet. 
For  h  =  Vy  and  1 :  e  =  rate  of  inclination. 


V  = 


64^4 


1-505 +^* 
a 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  formula  that  different  co- 
efficients are  used  for  varying  velocities.  Weisbaeh 
considered  that  the  '' coefficient  of  the  resistances" 
increases  for  small  velocities,  and  is  less  for  great 
velocities.  The  proposition  that  the  resistances  diminish 
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with  the  velocity  applies  to  cases  in  which  increase  of  Application 
Telocity  is  due  to  increased  capacity  of  the  channels.  If  mb^^ 
bat  it  is  doubtful  if   it  is   correct  in   channels  of 
diminishing  size,  but  of  increitoed  fall.    It  should  be 
fully  borne  in  mind  by  those  carrying  out  works  of 
sewerage  that  gravity  is  the  sole  cause  of  motion.    The  OrtTity  ioi« 
motion  of  the  particles  of  water  in  a  sewer  is  wholly  motiioa. 
doe  to  the  inclination  of  the  surface.    When  a  fluid  is 
brought  to  rest  its  surface  will  be  horizontal^  and  when 
the  surface  is  in  that  position  the  action  of  gravity 
ceases  and  the  fluid  ceases  to  flow.    But  so  soon  as  the 
swrtace  becomes  inclined  motion  recommences,  although 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  may  be  horizontal,  or  even 
have  an  inclination  opposed  to  that  of  the  flow  of  the 
water.    Water  flowing  through  a  sewer  is  subject  to 
certain  accelerating  forces,  so  that,  if  it  did  not  en- 
counter any  resistance,  it  would  descend  with  an  ac- 
celerating speed,  just  the  same  as  aQy  heavy  body 
falling  through  air  or  running  down  an  inclined  pkne. 
Bat  in  a  sewer,  or  channel  used  for  the  conveyance  B«urdiiic 
of  water,  certain  retarding  forces  are  at  work  which   ^'^' 
are  equal  to  and  destroy  the  accelerating  force  at 
every  moment.     Besistanoe  in  the  case  of  a  sewer  is 
that  offered  by  the  bed  and  sides  of  the  channels.    It 
is  assumed  by  many  authorities  on  hydraulics  that  the 
velocity  is  retarded,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  psur- 
tides  of  fluid  in  motion,  by  those  particles  of  the  fluid 
which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  channel.    If  this  is  Re»i*Unoe  of 
true  the  resistance  of  the  flow  of  water  depends,  not  so  matariab. 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  the 
channel,  as  all  materials  have  more  or  less  an  attraction 
for  water,  and  in  a  channel  a  lamina  of  water  is  con- 
sequently spread  over  their  surface.     The  experiments 
of  Dubuat  failed  to  show  that  there  was  any  variation 
in  the  friction  of  water  in  channels  of  glass,  lead,  iron, 
or  wood.    The  experiments  of  D'Arcy  and  Bazin,  how-  Expenmenu 
ever,  show  that  the  nature  of  the  materials  composing  Baxin.'^^  ^° 
the  channel  exercise  a  considerable  effect  on  the  flow, 
especially  when  the  section  of  discharge  is  small,  and 
e?en  in  channels  of  large  size  the  influence  of  rough** 
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Nainre  of 
materials  need 
not  be  taken 
into  account. 

Quantities 
given  in  Tables 
are  practically 
correct. 

Wetted  peri- 
meter. 


Hydraulic 
mean  depth  of 
sewers. 


Hydraulic 
mean  depth  of 
circulnr 
sewers. 


Hydraulic 
mean  depth  of 
old  form  of 
oral  sewer. 


nefls  or  smoothness  of  the  walls  of  the  channel  should 
not  be  ignored.  According  to  the  experiments,  smooth 
snr&oes,  such  as  cement  or  good  planking,  offered  the 
least  resistaoce;  then  brickwork,  rabble,  and  last,  as 
offering  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  flow,  we  haye 
earthen  channels.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  a  sewer  is  constructed  need 
not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  experience  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  several  quantities  given  in  the 
Tables  of  Discharge  are  absolutely  equal  to  the  observed 
quantities  flowing  through  ordinarily  constructed  sewers. 
That  portion  of  the  channel  in  a  sewer  or  water- 
course which  is  touched  by  the  water  is  termed  the 
wetted  perimeter,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
wetted  perimeter  to  the  volume  to  be  discharged  the 
greater  will  be  the  resistance.  Resistance  is  therefore 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  section,  and  increases  directly 
as  the  velocity.  In  all  calculations  of  the  discharge  of 
water  through  sewers  or  channels,  it  is  requisite  to 
determine,  with  accuracy,  the  extent  of  the  wetted 
perimeter,  and  also  the  sectional  area  of  the  water-way. 
By  dividing  the  sectional  area  of  the  channel  by  the 
wetted  perimeter,  or  the  contour  of  the  wetted  channel, 
we  get  what  is  called  **  the  mean  hydraulic  depth,**  or 
often,  "  the  mean  radius.*'  In  all  circular  sewers  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  or  mean 
radius,  as  the  proportion  between  the  wetted  perimeter 
and  the  area,  when  the  sewer  is  running  full  or  half 
full,  is  the  same,  and  invariably  equals  one-fourth  the 
diameter  of  the  sewer.  The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of 
oval  sewers  varies  with  the  volume  of  sewage  flowing 
through  them,  but  where  such  sewers  are  of  the  old 
form  and  proportions  (Fig.  20,  page  178),  that  is,  the 
transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical 
diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  equal  to  one- 
fourth  the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides 
being  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter,  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  when  running  full  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  transverse  diameter  by  0*2897,  when 
running  two-thirds  full  by  0*3157,  and  when  running 
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oDe-ihird  full  by  0  *  2066*    The  perimeter  of  an  oval  Perimeter  of 

sewer  of   the  above  proportionB  when    numing  full  otaImwot. 

equals  3 '9649  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when 

nmning  two-thirds  full  it  is  eqnal  to  2*3941  times  the 

transverse  diameter,  and  when  running  one-third  full  it 

is  equal  to  1*3747  times  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 

sewer.    The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  new.  form  of  Hydranlic 

1  •i^iji  a*     1    f         X*      neao  depth  of 

oval  sewersy  or  sewers  m  which  the  vertical  diameter  is  new  form  of 
equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter,  ^^  '*^*^* 
the  invert  having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse 
diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides  of  the  sewer  being  one 
and  a  third  times  the  transvene  diameter,  when  running 
fall  is  found  by  multiplying  the  transverse  diameter 
by  0*2844,  when  flowing  two-thirds  full  by  0*3074, 
and  when  flowing  one-third  full  by  0'1920.      The  Perimeter  of 
perimeter  of  the  oval  sewer  of  the  new  proportions  oTidM^r! 
when  running  full  equals  3*9205  times  the  transverse 
diameteri    when    running   two-thirds   full    it   equals 
2*3497  times  the  transverse  diameter,  and  when  run- 
ning one-third  full  it  equals  1*3247  times  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  sewer.    It  may  be  observed  that 
if  tbe  area  of  a  3-feet  by  2-feet  oval  sewer,  or  any  part 
of  the  area  of  the  sewer  the  radius  of  the  upper  arch 
of  which  is  unity,  is  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  the  top  arch  of  any  other  sewer  of  the  same 
proportions,  it  will  give  the  area  or  any  part  of  the 
area»  as  may  be  required,  of  the  sewer.    In  the  same  R<ii«  for  area 
waj,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  any  oval  sewer,  or  mean  depth  of 
any  part  of  an  oval  sewer,  may  be  found  by  simply  ^^^  aewers. 
multiplying  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  a  sewer  the 
radius  of  whose  upper  arch  is  unity  by  the  radius  of 
the  upper  arch  of  any  other  oval  sewer  of  the  same 
relative  proportions,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  which 
it  is  required  to  find. 

Descbiptiok  of  Tables  msLATnra  to  the  Disohaboe 

Of  SeWEBS  NXJlCBEBINa  9B0M  29  TO  38  INCLUSrVE. 

Table  No.  29  gives  the  area»  the  circumference  or  Table  No.  2d. 
peiimeter,  and  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  circular 
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sewers  varying  in  size  from  8  inohes  to  10  feet  in 
diameter. '  The  discharge  of  any  circular  sewer  may  be 
arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  velocity  as  given  in  the 
explanation  of  Table  No.  15,  page  87|  and  multiplying 
it  by  the  area  in  square  feet,  as  given  by  this  Table. 

Table  No.  29. — ^Abea  and  Htdbaulio  Mean  Depth  of  Cuiculab 

Sewbbs. 


Table  No.  30. 


Hydiaallc 
MMn 

Hjdnalie 
Meu 

DUmetflT. 

Area. 

Glrami- 

Dq>Ui 

wlien 

running 

fuU. 

DUmeter. 

Area. 

Glrcnm- 
ferenoe. 

Depth 

when 

mnnlng 

folL 

Uichw. 

■q.  ft. 

feet 

feet. 

iDches. 

aq.  ft. 

feft 

fert 

8 

0-0491 

0-7854 

-0625 

86 

7^069 

9-425 

-750 

4 

0-0872 

1-0471 

-0825 

40 

8-727 

10-472 

•833 

6 

0*1963 

1-5708 

-125 

42 

9^621 

10-995 

-875 

8 

0-8490 

2-0942 

-165 

45 

11-045 

11  781 

-9375 

9 

0-4418 

2-3562 

-1875 

48 

12-566 

12*566 

100 

10 

0-5454 

2-6180 

-2083 

54 

15-901 

14-137 

1125 

12 

0-7854 

3-1416 

-250 

60 

19-635 

15-708 

1-25 

14 

1-069 

3*665 

•2917 

66 

23-758 

17-279 

1-375 

15 

1-227 

8-927 

-3125 

72 

28-274 

18*850 

1-50 

16 

1-396 

4-188 

-3338 

78 

33*183 

20-420 

1-625 

18 

1-767 

4-712 

•375 

84 

38*485 

21-991 

1-75 

20 

2-182 

5-236 

-4166 

90 

44-179 

28*562  ; 

1-875 

21 

2-405 

5-498 

-4375 

96 

50-265 

25*133 

2-00 

22 

2-640 

5-762 

•4588 

102 

56-745 

26*704 

2125 

24 

3-142 

6-283 

-500 

108 

63-617 

28*274 

2*25 

27 
80 

8-976 
4-909 

7-069 
7-854 

-5625 
•625 

114 

70-882 

29*845 

2-375 

83 

5-940 

8*640 

•6875 

120 

78-540 

31*416 

2*500 

TabU  No.  31. 


Table  No.  30  gives  the  area  and  hydraulic  mean  depth 
of  oval  sewers  (old  form)  constructed  of  the  usual  propor- 
tions, or  for  sewers  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  the  vertical  diameter,  and  in  which 
the  invert  is  struck  with  a  radius  of  one-fourth  that  of 
the  transverse  diameter,  the  sides  being  struck  with 
a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  vertical  diameter,  or 
one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
sewer.  The  discharge  of  any  sewer  may  be  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  sectional  area  of  the  sewer,  as  given 
in  this  Table,  by  the  velocity,  which  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  ezplimation  of  Tables  Nos.  16,  17,  or  18, 
given  at  pages  88  and  89. 

Table  No.  81  gives  the  area  a.nd  hydraulic  mean 
depth  of  oval  sewers  constructed  of  the  new  proper- 
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Taili  No.  80.— Area  and  Htdbaulio  Mean  Depth  of  Oval  Sewsbs 
(Old  fonn),  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  Tertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  of  }  of  the  transverse 
diameter. 


Sectional 

Sectional 

Kydraolio 

Uydnuilio 

Secttonal 

Area  when 

Area  when 

HjdrauUe 

Mean  Depth 

Mean  Depth 

SteofStwer. 

Area  when 

flowing  |nl8 

flowing  Ird 
▼ertical 

Mean  Depth 

flowing  Mb 
yertiod 

flowing  4rd 
▼ertical 

nmnlQgfaU. 

veitical 

flowing  falL 

height. 

height. 

height. 

height 

1        M             t 

It 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet 

feet 

feet 

1  0x1 

6 

11485 

0-7558 

0-2840 

0-2897 

0-3157 

0-2066 

1   2x1 

9 

1-5632 

1«0287 

0-3865 

0-3380 

0-3683 

0-2410 

1    4x2 

0 

2-0418 

1-3436 

0-5049 

0-3863 

0*4209 

0-2755 

1    6x2 

3 

2-5&41 

1-7005 

0-6390 

0-4345 

0-4735 

0-3099 

1    8x2 

6 

3-1903 

2-0994 

0-7889 

0-4828 

0-5262 

0-8443 

110x2 

9 

3-8602 

2-5402 

0-9545 

0-5311 

0-5788 

0-3786 

2   0x3 

0 

•4-5940 

80232 

1-1360 

0-5794 

0-6314 

0-4182 

2   2x3 

3 

5-3916 

3-5480 

1-8332 

0-6277 

0-6840 

0-4476 

2   4x3 

6 

6-2529 

4-1149 

1-5462 

0-6760 

0-7366 

0-4820 

2   6x3 

9 

7-1781 

4-7237 

1-7750 

0-7242 

0-7892 

0-5165 

2   8x4 

0 

8-1671 

5-3746 

2-0195 

0-7725 

0-8418 

0-5409 

2  10x4 

3 

9-2199 

6-0674 

2-2799 

0-8208 

0-8944 

0-5852 

3   0x4 

6 

10-3365 

6-8022 

2-5560 

0-8691 

0-9471 

0-6198 

3   2x4 

9 

11-5169 

7-5790 

2-8479 

0-9174 

0-9997 

0-6542 

3   4x5 

0 

12-7611 

8-3978 

3-1556 

0-9657 

1-0523 

0-6887 

8   6x5 

8 

14-0691 

9-2585 

3-4790 

1-0139 

1-1049 

0-7231 

3   8x5 

6 

15-4099 

10-1613 

3-8182 

1-0622 

11576 

0-7575 

3  10x5 

9 

16-8766 

11-1061 

4  1732 

11105 

1-2102 

0-7920 

4    0x6 

0 

18-3760 

12-0928 

4-5440 

1-1588 

1-2628 

0-8264  . 

4    2x6 

3 

19-9392 

13-1215 

4-9306 

1-2071 

1-3154 

0-8608 

4    4X6 

6 

21-5663 

14-1922 

5-3329 

1-2554 

1-3680 

0-8:452 

4   6x6 

9 

23-2571 

15-3049 

5-7510 

1-3086 

1-4206 

0-9297 

4   8x7 

0 

25-0117 

16-4596 

6-1849 

1-3519 

1-4733 

0-9641 

4  10x7 

3 

26-8302 

17-6563 

6-6346 

1-4002 

1-5258 

0-9986 

5   0x7 

6 

28-7125 

18-8950 

7-1000 

1-4485 

1-5785 

10330 

5   2x7 

9 

30-6649 

20- 1757 

7-5812 

1-4968 

1-6311 

1-0675 

5   4x8 

0 

32-6684 

21-4983 

8-0782 

1-5451 

1-6836 

1-1019 

5    6x8 

3 

34-7421 

22-8629 

8-5910 

1-5933 

1-7363 

1  - 1363 

5    8x8 

6 

36-8796 

24-2696 

9-1196 

1-6416 

1-7890 

1 ■ 1707 

5  10x8 

9 

89  0809 

25-7182 

9-6639 

1-6899 

1-8415 

1-205^ 

6   0x9 

0 

41-3460 

27-2088 

10-2240 

1-7382 

1-8942 

1^2396 

tionsy  or  for  sewers  of  which  the  transverse  diameter  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  the  yertical  diameter,  the  invert 
haying  a  radius  equal  to  one-eighth  the  transyerse 
diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides  being  one  and  a  third 
times  the  transyerse  diameter.  The  discharge  of  any 
sewer  may  be  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  sectional 
area  of  the  sewer  as  given  in  this  Table  by  the  velo- 
city, which  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  explanation 
given  of  Tables  Nos.  19,  20,  and  21,  page  89. 

*  If  this  number  (4*5940)  is  multiplied  by  the  square  of  tho  radius 
of  the  top  arch  of  an  oval  sewer  of  similar  proportions,  it  will  give  the 
vea  of  the  sewer. 
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Table  Ko.  81. — ^Abea  and  Htdbaulio  Meak  Depth  of  Oval  Sewbbs 
(New  Form),  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  eqnal  to  tw>- thirds  of 
the  yertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the 
transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides  being  one  and  a  third 
times  the  transverse  diameter. 


Sectional 

Sectional 

Hydranlie     H71 

banUc 

Sectloiutl 

Am  when 

Area  when 

HydraQlic 

Mean  Depth  Meai 

iDrpth 

Sise  of  Sewer. 

Ana  when 

flowing 

flowing 

Mean  Depth 

flowing          ik 

wing 

razmlng  ftall. 

i  vertical 

^  yertical 

flowing  nill. 

]  yerticai       \  vi 

prtiol 

height 

height. 

height           he 

i^i. 

in               t 

// 

ftet. 

feet 

feet 

feet. 

feet. 

lieet 

10x1 

6 

1-1150 

•7228 

2543 

2844 

•8074 

1920 

12x1 

9 

1-5176 

•9831 

8461 

3318 

•8586 

2240 

14x2 

0 

1-9822 

1-2841 

4521 

3792 

•4099 

2560 

1    C  X  2 

3 

2-5087 

1-6252 

5722 

-4266 

•4611 

2880 

18x2 

6 

3-0972 

2-0064 

■7064 

-4740 

•5123 

3200 

1  10  X  2 

9 

3-7476 

2-4277 

8547 

-5214 

•5636 

3520 

2    0x3 

0 

•4-4600 

2-8892 

0172 

-5688 

•6148 

•3840 

2    2x3 

3 

5-2343 

3-8908 

1938 

-6162 

•6660 

4160 

2    4x3 

6 

6-0705 

8-9325 

8845 

6636 

•7178 

•4480 

2    6x3 

9 

6-9687 

4-5144 

-5894 

•7110 

-7685 

4800 

2    8x4 

0 

7-9288 

5-1864 

-8084 

•7584 

•8197 

5120 

2  10  X  4 

3 

8-9509 

5-7985 

2 

0415 

-8058 
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Table  No.  32^ 


Table  No.  32  gives  the  discharge  in  cube  feet  per 
minute  of  circular  sewers,  varying  in  size  from  3  indies 
to  10  feet  in  diameter,  when  laid  at  inclinatioDS  varying 
from  1  in  5  to  1  in  6000.  In  preparing  this  Table  the 
length  of  sewer  taken  into  consideration  is  the  same  as 
given  in  the  description  of  Table  No*  8,  page  85» 
For  all  practical  purposes  this  Table  may  be  taken  as 
correct,  but  in  cases  in  which  extreme  accuracy  is 

*  If  this  number  (4-46)  is  mnliipled  by  the  square  of  the  ndius  in 
feet  of  the  arched  covering  of  an  oval  sewer  of  this  particular  sectiouai 
proportion,  it  will  give  the  sectional  area  of  the  sewer. 
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reqniredy  the  actual  discharge  may  be  arrived  at  in  the 
waj  pointed  ont  in  the  description  of  Tables  Nos.  15 
and  29.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  point  at  which  the 
discharge  terminates  in  this  Table  represents  the  least 
inclination  (giving  a  velocity  of  120  feet  per  minnte), 
which  should  be  adopted  for  any  sewer  intended  to  be 
self-cleansing,  consequently  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  when  a  sewer  of  a  certain  size  is  laid  at  the 
greatest  inclination  that  circumstances  allow,  to  make 
it  self-cleansingy  and  the  discharge  required  is  not 
sufficient,  then  a  larger  sewer  must  be  adopted. 

Table  No.  83  gives  the  discharge  when  running  full  Table  Ko.  33. 
m  cube  feet  per  minute  for  oval  sewers  (old  form), 
in  which  the  transveise  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  of 
one-fourth  of  the  transverse  diameter.  The  discharge  is 
calculated  for  sewers  varying  in  size  from  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  6  in. 
to  6  ft.  X  9  ft;.,  when  laid  at  inclinations  varying  from 
1  in  100  to  1  in  4000. 

Table  No.  34  is  similar  to  Table  No.  33,  only  that  it  Table  No.  34. 
is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  (old  form)  when  running 
two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  35  is  similar  to  Table  No.  33,  except  that  Table  No.  35. 
the  calculations  are  made  for  oval  sewers  (old  form) 
when  running  one-third  full. 

Table  No.  36  gives  the  discharge  in  cube  feet  per  Table  No.  36. 
minnte,  when  running  full,  of  oval  sewers  (new  form),  or 
sewers  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  two-thirds 
the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  equal 
to  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of 
the  sides  being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse 
diameter.  The  discharge  is  calculated  for  any  size  of 
Bower  from  1  ft.  x  1  ft  6  in.  to  6  ft.  x  9  ft.,  and  varying 
in  inclination  from  1  in  100  to  1  in  4000. 

Table  No.  37  is  similar  to  Table  No.  36,  except  that  Table  No.  37. 
it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  (new  form)  running 
two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  38  is  similar  to  Table  No.  36,  except  that  Table  No.  3S. 
it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  (new  form)  running  one- 
third  fiiU. 
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Tablb  No.  88. — Disohabge  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Cibculab  Sewei 
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vhai  fiusKOTG  Full,  and  ooustructed  at  varions  rates  of  inclination. 
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1915 

2275 

2677 

3594 

4693 

5903 

7436 

9092 

10968 

13033 

16331 

17876 

20612 

23604 

26861 

t* 

800 

M-3t004 

un 

1041 

1857 

1 

2198 

2589 

8483 

4636 

5773 

7210 

8827 

10622 

13636 

14878 

17307 

19976 

22896 

25997 

»» 

850 

B-a:  9T4-3 

1310 

1589 

17991213^ 

1 

2513 

3388 

4418 

6607 

6984 

8561 

10314 

12282 

14436 

16796 

19403 

22257 

25290 

n 

900 

U-3 

4 

944 '6 

1 

UOl 

1646 

1741 

12076 

1 

2460 

3292 

4300 

6464 

6786 

8329 

10046 

11928 

14024 

16342 

18894 

21619 

24583 

•* 

950 

140 


TABLBB  OF  DI8GHABG1L 


Tabia  Na  32.-»Di80HABOK  in  cube  feet  per  minate  far  Cxbculab  Seveb 


Indina- 
tlon. 

Siie. 
3". 

Slse, 

4". 

SIM. 

6". 

Sise, 
8^. 

SIM. 
9". 

8I«. 
10^. 

Stie. 

SIM. 
14". 

SIM. 
15". 

SiM. 
16". 

SlM^ 

18". 

SlM^ 
20". 

SIM. 
21". 

Ste. 
22". 

t 

She;  iSM, 

ur.   tr. 

1  in  1000 
..  1100 
..  laoo 

..  1300 
tf  1400 
M  1600 
„  1600 
,.  1700 
..  1800 
„  1000 
„  2000 
„  2100 
.,  3200 
.,2300 
,.  2400 
..  2600 
..  2000 
n3»00 
„  2800 

..  »oo 

„  3000 
„  3100 
..8200 
,.3300 
„  3400 
.,  8600 
.,8600 
..  8700 
,.3800 
..  8900 
,,4000 
.,  4100 
..4200 
,»4300 
..4400 
„  4600 
..  4600 
„  4700 
,.  4800 
..4000 
„  6000 
„  6100 
„  6400 
,.  MOO 
„  6000 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 
•• 

•  •     • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
>  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 
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•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

267*6 

201*0 

a2T*4 
311*6 

408-5 
380>S 

370*8 

1 

SM! 

,501-1 
477-1 

•  * 

■  •     ■ 

■  « 

1 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  « 

•  » 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

«  • 

■  ■ 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  * 

•  ■ 

TABLES  or  DISOHABOB. 


Ul 


vben  BuHSnrG  Full,  and  oooatracted  at  varioas  rates  of  inclination— oon^nuec^. 


ysr. 


ST. 


ni'ij  fM-t  utf 


ar. 


BfaK^Biie,Biae, 
40*.  42".  46". 


16M 
1433 


€M>  831  •§ 
034 

&79-3j  13C-6 


lOM 


7N'«  tM-T 
7I6-3  9M-3 


laei 

1348 
»19-0il30ft 


'7 
>4 
8M*1 


1161 
1136 
1091 
1066 
1030 


1093  3031 


1616 


13031 1639 
14Y3 
1414 
1366 


1318 
1380 
1341 
1303 
1164 


1933 
1833 
1Y60 
1690 
1634 
1668 
1613 
1469 
1436 
1303 
1358 
1338 


48". 


3388 

33Y4 
3161 
3073 
1986 
1910 
1847 
1784 
1734 
1684 
1634 
1596 
1568 
1530 
1483 


Siw, 
54". 


3313 
3064 
3910 
3783 
3673 
3676 
3497 
3417 
3338 
3374 
3311 
3147 
3099 
3053 
3004 
1966 
1908 
1877 


SIS6, 

60". 


41^ 
8986 
3790 
3633 
3495 
3377 
33691 
3161 
3063 
3966 
3886 
3808 
3749 
3670 
3611 
3653 
3513 
3464 
3415 
3366 
3317 


StBtt 
66". 


6333 
6060 
4833 
4638 

4443 
4300 
4168 
4015 
3896 
8777 
3683 
8667 
8493 
8397 
8336 
8365 
8307 
8136 
8066 
3994 
3946 
3898 
3861 
3803 


SiM. 


73". 


6616 
6805 

6033 
5768 
6642 
6344 
6174 
5004 
4868 
4733 
4680 
4467 
4854 
4341 
4166 
4071 
3987 
3903 
3817 
3733 
3676 
3619 
3563 
3606 
3449 
3393 
3336 


78". 


8097 
7698 
7367 
7068 
6803 
6537 
6338 
6139 
6973 
6774 
6608 
6476 
6343 
6310 
6110 
4977 
4878 
4778 
4679 
4579 
4513 
4447 
4380 
4314 
4347 
4181 
4115 
4048 
8982 
8916 


SIM, 

84". 


9776 

9376 

8890 

8644 

8197 

7890 

7669 

7438 

7197 

6966 

6778 

6619 

6466 

6313 

6168 

6004 

6888 

6773 

665: 

5642 

6465 

6349 

6373 

6195 

5119 

6043 

4966 

4888 

4811 

4734 

4657 

4680 

4641 


Slsa, 
90". 


11619 
11045 
10603 
10161 
9764 
9410 
9101 
8836 
8671 
8306 
8066 
7864 
7687 
7510 
7834 
7157 
70U 


SlM, 
96". 


18673 

18019 

13466 

11963 

11611 

11109 

10706 

10366 

10063 

9751 

9600 

9349 

9048 

8847 

8646 

8444 

8394 


103". 


1504618385 


6s9'2  8093 
675J  7943 


6627 
6688 
6406 
6373 
6185 
6097 
6008 
6930 
6833 
6743 
6665 
6667 
6478 
6434 
6346 
6301 
5313 


7791 
7691 
7540 
7389 
7388 
7188 
7087 
6987 
6886 
6786 
6685 
6686 
6484 
6384 
6383 
6333 
6183 
6083 
5983 
6931 


163081 

14637 

18903 

13393 

13938 

13484 

13087 

11746 

11406 

11066 

10783 

10564 

10338 

lOlOl 

9874 

9647 

9430 

9349 

9079 

8966 

8796 

8636 

8613 

8398 

8386 

8171 

8001 

7888 

7774 

7661 

7647 

7434 

7330 

7363 

7150 

7093 

6980 

6933 

6809 

6753 

6696 


Slse, 
108". 


17658 

16796 

16096 

16459 

14950 

14441 

13996 

13550 

13169 

13787 

13469 

13314 

11896 

11643 

11377 

11133 

10878 

10688 

10497 

10370 

10179 

9988 

9861 

9733 

9643 

9415 

9334 

9097 

8970 

8843 

8716 

8688 

8461 

8397 

8370 

8307 

8079 

8016 

7889 

7836 

7761 

7607 


Stae. 
114". 


31053 


30060  33777 


19309 
18439 
17730 
17083 
16516 
16019 
15638 
15098 
14673 
14318 
14036 
13680 
13336 
13043 
13759 
13475 
13363 


130". 


33966 


InclinAf- 

tlOD. 


31834 
30970 
30186 
19478 
18771 
18331 
17671 
17300 
16739 
16336 
169U 
16651 
15168 
14844 
14630 
14316 
13980 


13060 13744 


11908 
11696 
11483 
11370 
11138 
10916 
10774 
10561 
10430 
10378 


10136  11646 


9994 


9711 
9640 
9498 
9437 


9316 


8931 
8648 
8361 


13509 
13373 
13038 
13803 
13645 
13409 
13353 
13017 
11860 
11703 


11388 


9853 11331 


11074 
10966 
10838 
10681 


9386 10634 


10446 


907310389 
9003 10310 


10133 
9818 
9503 
9368 


1  in  1000 
M  1100 
„  1300 
„  1300 
M  1400 
„  1500 
„   1600 

..  noo 

M  1800 
»  1900 
„  3000 
„  3100 
M  2300 
M  2300 
M  2400 
M  2500 
M  3600 
„  2700 
„  2800 
„  3900 
.,  3000 
M  8100 
„  3300 
„  3300 
„  3400 
„  3600 
„  3600 
„  3700 
3800 
3900 
4000 
4100 
4300 
4300 
4400 
4600 
4600 
4700 
4800 
4900 
„  6000 
„  5100 
.,  6400 
„  6700 
„  6000 


*» 


n 


ft 


n 


n 
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TABLES  OF  DISCHABOE. 


Tabus  No.  33* — ^Dibohabqb  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sewebs  (Old  Form),  in 

having  a  radius  of  one-fourth  of  the  transverse  diameter, 


Sitt, 

Sl». 

sue. 

8iw. 

Slxe, 

Slse. 

Sise, 

Slie, 

Stae. 

Sl«, 

81ie, 

Sbe. 

Sis^ 

Siie. 

Sm. 

Incllna- 

ro" 

1'2" 

r4" 

1'6" 

1'8" 

I'lO" 

2'0" 

2' 2" 

2' 4" 

2'6" 

2' 8" 

2'10" 

s*©" 

srr  rf 

tloiL 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X        X 

1'6". 

1'9". 

2'0". 

2'S". 

2*6". 

1 

2*9". 

3'0". 

3*  3^. 

3' 6". 

3*  9". 

4'0". 

4'3«. 

4'r' 

A'r.,i'fr. 

1  Id  100 

378 

666 

778 

1044 

1366 

1714 

2127 

' 

M  no 

361 

630 

741 

995 

1292 

1637 

3030 

.*    130 

346 

606 

708 

951 

1238 

1571 

1948 

1 

, 

M    130 

331 

488 

682 

915 

1190 

1509 

1874 

1 

M    140 

318 

469 

665 

880 

1145 

1455 

1H05 

1     . 

I 

n    150 

307 

462 

633 

860 

1107 

1405 

1746 

1            1 

1 

M    160 

296 

438 

613 

824 

1072 

1363 

1691 

!            1 

1 

M    ItO 

287 

424 

694 

798 

1040 

1320 

1633 

1 

1 

**    180 

279 

411 

676 

775 

1011 

1282 

1588 

1 

..    100 

271 

400 

562 

755 

982 

1247 

1553 

1 

..    300 

264 

389 

646 

734 

957 

1215 

1511 

1849 

3326 

2642 

3103 

3614  1  4165 

4763  >  M33 

..    360 

235 

347 

486 

664 

852 

1085 

1351 

1650 

1988 

2362 

2777 

3236 

3731 

4273  ,  4J<2 

..    300 

213 

316 

442 

695 

775 

988 

1231 

1504 

1813 

2153 

2532 

2950 

3411 

3904     U4I 

„    350 

196 

291 

406 

648 

714 

910 

1136 

1391 

1676 

1988 

2336 

2720 

3142 

3605  >409( 

**    400 

188 

270 

380 

612 

667 

849 

1057 

1294 

1663 

1859 

2189 

3645 

2935     3383    3$3< 

,.    460 

171 

263 

355 

481 

62S 

799 

997 

1219 

1469 

1751 

2058 

2397  i  2770  '  3179    »]1 

„    600 

162 

339 

337 

465 

693 

766 

942 

1154 

1388 

1651 

1944 

2268 

2615 

2994    34'T 

„    660 

164 

228 

321 

432 

565 

717 

896 

1094 

1319 

1672 

1646 

2148 

2481 

2845  ,3341 

„    600 

147 

217 

304 

411 

639 

686 

854 

1046 

1263 

1500 

1764 

2056 

2377 

2729    3161 

..    660 

141 

208 

292 

393 

614 

656 

816 

1003 

1207 

1436 

1691 

1973 

3284 

2614    29T3 

H  »00 

186 

200 

280 

377 

494 

629 

786 

966 

1163 

1385 

1633 

1899 

2191 

2511  .  2^5* , 

..  no 

•  • 

192 

269 

364 

475 

606 

758 

927 

1119 

1336 

1576 

1836 

2119 

2430    V'A 

„    800 

•  ■ 

186 

261 

351 

459 

586 

730 

895 

1082 

1292 

1519 

1770 

2047 

2349-1  2f«: 

„    850 

•  • 

*  • 

253 

341 

447 

567 

707 

868 

1050 

1249 

1470 

1715 

1985  i  2«9  ,  J3-- 

„    900 

•  « 

a  • 

246 

331 

434 

662 

689 

841 

1013 

1206 

1421 

1660 

1923  '  2300    3Ui 

„    960 

«  • 

a  a 

a  a 

320 

421 

536 

666 

814 

982 

1170 

1380 

1013 

1861     2131     »33 

„  lOOO 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

313 

408 

621 

648 

793 

957 

1141 

1348 

1567 

1809     20?3    9(1 

.,1100 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

386 

494 

615 

755 

913 

1091 

1282 

1494 

1736     1981    23».« 

„  1300 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

471 

688 

722 

875 

1041 

1225 

1420 

1643 

1889  -  3144 

,,1300 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•• 

a  a 

560 

690 

838 

998 

1168 

1364 

1571 

1808    21» 

..  1400 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

..     1 

a  • 

a  a 

663 

800 

955 

1119 

1309 

1609 

1739  in 

..  1500 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

.. 

a  a 

a  a 

636 

769 

919 

1086 

1263 

1457  !  1670    m 

,,1600 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

738 

883 

1045 

1217 

1406  ;  1611  ,  m* 

„  1700 

•  • 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

.. 

a  a 

664 

1013 

1180 

1364    i»ff  ir^ 

„  1800 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

••     1 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

980 

1143 

1323  '  1620    i:3« 

,.1900 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•• 

a  a 

•• 

a  a 

■  a 

1106 

1282  1  1474    IW 

„2000 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

m   a 

1351      1440    1SJ3 

„  3100 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

..     11404.15W 

„  3300 

•  • 

1 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

..        1371. 1»T 

,,2300 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•• 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

..      15-' 

,,2400 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a    *    aa       •• 

,,3500 

•  • 

*  •      1 

■  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a    1 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a       a  •      •' 

,,3600 

•  • 

'  •     1 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

••    ! 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

«  a 

a  • 

a  a        aa 

„  3700 

•  • 

a  a    1 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

a'  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a     *    a  •       • ' 

„  2800 

•  • 

.•     ! 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

■  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

•  a 

■  a 

a  a       a  a      •  * 

,,2900 

•  • 

..     < 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a        •  •       •' 

,,3000 

•  ■ 

.. 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  4 

a  a 

•  a    t         ••      •* 

V,  3100 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a       a •      '* 

,,3200 

•  • 

••     1 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a        a  a      •  * 

,,3300 

•  * 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■    *    »  • 

,,3400 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a         a  a 

„  3500 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a        m0                 •• 

,,3600 

■  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

..      1 

a  a 

a  a 

«  a 

a  a    h    a  a       •* 

„  3700 

a  a 

a  a    ' 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

..      1 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a    1    a  •       " 

,,3800 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

1 

a  a    J 

a  a    1 

•  a 

a  ■         a  •       •' 

,,3900 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

a  a 

«  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  ■ 

a  a 

1 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a    ^    •  a      *' 

,,4000 

•  « 

a  a  ( 

a  a 

( 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a         •  a 

•  • 

TABLES  OP  DISCHARGE* 
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vbbh  the  kauBTerse  diameter  is  eqnal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
■^b^D  BmanHo  Fuu^  aod  at  varionB  rates  of  inclination. 


^.  S«,  SueJsi»Jsi»e, 


Sise, 


y  r  y  &'  y  10"  VO"   4'  2"    4'  4"      4'  6"  /  4'  8" 
./,    ^       X    ,    X        X  X      1     X     /      X 

$'  a^^'y  6*.  5'  y.V  0".  6'  3".   6'  tf".  '  6'  9".     7'  0". 


S/se, 
X 


Size, 

4' 8" 

X 


Size, 
4'  10" 

X 
7' 3". 


Size, 
6'0" 

X 
re". 


I4»7 

4C29 

4333 
i^d 

3^5 
»72 
35(3 
3JS3 

am 

9f»U 
2»6 
13- 

ru 

SS4T 
M34 
3j3$ 
«K 
21S3 

yj-i 

VfU 
\iH 
l»9» 
1%43 

ITi) 

nu 

1«74 

I  •• 


fiS51 
6149 
5(09 

5193 
4jM 
4577 
4SU 

3930 
3775 
3*37 
3513 
3390 
32H3 
3174 
3ft<2 
3005 
2<6C 
S743 
»30 
2512 
2419 
1M2 

2a» 

2188 
212T 

nes 

2019 

19T1 

i>2e 

1»4 


?6a  8508  9411  10313 
6880  TM4  8464  9317 
W8  0983  7736)  8519 
«« 16408  7168    7893 


5434 

5130 
4800 
404 
440S 


4230  j  4723 


4084   4639 
3932 

3797 


8O40  8700'  7307 
5716  6321 !  6900 
S403 .5982  >  0599 
5145,5703'  0297 
4906,5443  6017 
5224 '  5758 


5025'  6543 

4845!  534« 
4886  6170 


4373 

4228 
3679.4098  4540    5025 
3561  3969  4407    4874 
3«0  3869  4287    4723 
3375  376714167    4594 
3223  3583  3968    4378 
3M2  3418:3788    4184 
»36  3271,3629    4011 
218  3142;  3489    3839 
«"  3032  3370    3709 
2^  2«2  3250    3580 
»48  M30i3150    3472 
»*«4  «38  3051    3384 
^  K85I2951    3267 
2!  »*l'»ni3l70 
««1  M18  279113084 
»n   2462  2732 1  3019 
2160  2407  2672   2965 
,»»•  2352  28121  2800 
22  2»U  2552 12825 
™»  M42  2492   2760 
••     2205  2433   2090 
2393\2M3 
2588 


I 

,11396    134S1    ' 
10333^*  11206 
9373    10256 
8676  '    9504 
8140  !    S90^ 
7062  f   8379 
7266      7954 
6931       767S 

0066     73aa 

0326  693« 
0093  6«7» 
6884  1  e45^ 


6098 
6612 
5349 
61H6 
5047 
4814 
4605 
4419 
4233 
4093 
3954 
3814 
3698 
3582 
3489 
3395 


6253 

6063 
68T8 
6703 
6563 
527  T 

6069 
4a3T 
4627 
4477 
43187 
4177 

406S 
39»7 
38«7 

1  »''^^X 


3326  \    3e&^ 


13630 
12235 
11188 
10383 
11713 
9149 
8693 
8291 
7915 
7566 
7298 
7056 
6842 
6627 
6412 
6225 
6064 
5768 
6527 
5286 
6071 
4916 
4749 
4588 
4454 
4320 
4186 
4078 
3998 
3890 
3810 
3729 
3649 
3668 
3488 
3434 
3381 
3300 
3246 
3193 


14816 
13^23 
12174 
11284 
10560 
9903 
9440 
9016 
8614 
8240 
7953 
7696 
7437 
7207 
6977 
6770 
6604 
0988 
0001 
5743 
5513 
5341 
6108 
4996 
4852 
4709 
4566 
4460 
4336 
4249 
4163 
4048 
3962 
3876 
3819 
3733 
3676 
3618 
3532 
3474 
3417 


Sfxe, 
6' 3" 

X 
7' 9". 


Size, 
6' 4" 

X 
8'0". 


,16068 
!l4344 
13217 
122^ 
11469 
10825 
10273 
9782 
9353 
8954 
8648 
8341 
8005 
7820 
7574 
7360 
7170 
0838 
6532 
6356 
6010 
5796 
5612 
5438 
5374 
6121 
4968 
4845 
4722 
4600 
4608 
4416 
4324 
4232 
4110 
4078 
39S6 
3925 
3864 
3802 
3741 
3680 


117380 
15648 
14309 
13263 
13414 
111695 
,11107 
!10585 
10127 
9703 
9376 
9049 
8765 
8461 
8200 
7971 
7776 
7416 
7056 
6762 
6501 
6272 
6076 
6880 
6717 
5554 
5390 
6260 
5129 
4998 
4900 
4802 
4672 
4674 
4508 
4410 
4346 
4247 
4182 
4110 
4051 
3986 
3920 


Siie, 
6' 6" 

X 
8' 8". 


Size, 

5' 8" 

X 


18761 
168S5 
15460 
14314 
13410 
,12646 
;  12021 
•11430 
10944 
10492 
10110 
9763 
9450 
9137 
8869 
8616 
8408 
7991 
7609 
7296 
7018 
6775 
6666 
6358 
6149 
5976 
6802 
5663 
5634 
5385 
6281 
6177 
6073 
4968 
4864 
4760 
4690 
4686 
4616 
444? 
4377 
4308 
4239 
4169 


■20210 

!  18182 

16633 

;i6410 

14467 

13609 

12946 

12318 

11801 

11322 

10910 

10648 

10179 

9847 

9552 

9294 

9072 

8630 

8224 

7892 

7697 

7302 

7081 

0800 

0638 

6464 

6270 

0122 

6974 

6827 

6716 

6569 

6468 

6348 

6237 

6126 

5053 

4942 

4868 

4794 

4721 

4647 

4673 

4499 

4426 


Site, 
5'  10" 

X 
8*  9". 


Size, 
O'O" 

X 
9'0". 


21729 
19640 
117860 
>16S70 
15654 
14655 
13913 
13248 
12701 
12193 
11724 
11333 
10943 
10691 
10278 
10005 
9770 
9301 
8871 
8481 
8108 
7665 
7621 
7386 
7152 
6956 
6761 
6606 
6448 
6292 
6136 
6018 
5001 
6746 
6628 
6649 
5433 
6864 
6237 
6169 
5081 
5002 
4934 
4846 
4768 
4690 


23278 

20962 

'19143 

17779 

16662 

16711 

14926 

14233 

13603 

13066 

12569 

12156 

11742 

11360 

11039 

It>760 

10461 

9964 

9510 

9096 

8766 

8436 

H186 

7938 

7690 

7484 

7277 

7070 

6905 

I  6739 

6674 

6450 

:  6326 

!  6202 

6078 

6964 

6830 

5747 

I  6623 

I  5640 

6468 

6376 

6292 

6210 

6127 

&0U 

4902 


Indina- 
tton. 


It 

ti 


1  in  100 
„  iw 

„  120 
..  130 
,,  140 
„  150 
„  160 
„  170 
„  180 
M  190 
,.  200 
„  250 
„  800 
350 
400 
„  460 
„  500 
„  650 
„  600 
„  650 
700 
750 
„  800 
„  860 
..  000 
„  950 
„  1000 
„  1100 
„  1200 
„  1300 
„  1400 
„  1600 
„  1600 
„  1700 
„  1800 
„  1900 
„  3000 

n   aiOO 

M  2200 
„  2300 
«  2400 
,  2500 
2000 
2700 
„  2800 
,,  2900 
3000 
3100 
3200 
3300 
3400 
3600 
3600 
3700 
3800 
3900 
4000 
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Tablb  84. — DiscBABQB  in   cnbe  feet  per  minute   for  Oval  Sbwbbs  (Old  Fonn), 

having  a  radiua  of  one-fourth  the  transTerBe  diameter, 


SiM. 

Slie, 

Siie, 

««. 

Sin, 

Sise, 

Stie, 

fil». 

Sli«. 

9iie. 

Sise, 

8iae, 
3*10*' 

1         '       1 

Indina- 

I'O" 

1'2" 

1'4" 

1'6" 

1'8" 

IMO" 

3*0^ 

3*3" 

3*4" 

a't" 

3*  8* 

s't"  vr 

yi" 

tioa. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X    X 

X 

1'  6". 

1'9". 

3*0". 

3*3". 

3*6". 

3*9". 

S*©". 

3*  3". 

3' 6". 

3*9^. 

4'0*. 

4' 3". 

4' 6^, 

A*r:vtr, 

ItnlOO 

360 

883 

531 

714 

936 

1173 

1460 

1 
1 

..  no 

348 

364 

507 

683 

884 

1130 

1397 

1 

n  130 

337 

349 

486 

653 

848 

1074 

1336 

1      1 

„     130 

337 

335 

467 

637 

815 

1034 

1386 

..  140 

319 

333 

451 

606 

785 

996 

1339 

, 

n  lao 

313 

313 

435 

585 

760 

963 

1197 

»     160 

305 

303 

433 

566 

737 

935 

1161 

„  110 

198 

393 

408 

549 

714 

907 

1138 

n      180 

193 

383 

396 

534 

693 

881 

1087 

..  190 

187 

376 

385 

519 

674 

656 

1057 

«  300 

183 

369 

376 

506 

659 

836 

1040 

1370 

1537 

1814 

3138 

3476 

3867 

3367  sn) 

M  350 

163 

839 

334 

451 

588 

747 

938 

1135 

1366 

1636 

1908 

3231 

35«4 

3933  3334 

n     300 

147 

317 

303 

410 

536 

681 

846 

1036 

1347 

1483 

1741 

2027 

3340 

3675  Ml 

>•  3»0 

J35 

aoo 

379 

378 

494 

637 

780 

954 

11S3 

1370 

1613 

1875 

2163 

3478  M3 

..  400 

136 

186 

360 

353 

460 

584 

739 

891 

1074 

1380 

1505 

1753 

2020 

331S  S» 

»  450 

119 

176 

345 

333 

433 

549 

683 

837 

1008 

1300 

1414 

1660 

1906 

3183  V» 

n     fiOO 

113 

166 

333 

313 

410 

531 

647 

791 

955 

1138 

1338 

1559 

1803 

3065  isni 

„  550 

107 

157 

330 

398 

389 

496 

617 

753 

909 

1083 

1374 

1487 

1714 

1963  2234 

„  500 

101 

150 

310 

384 

870 

473 

590 

730 

868 

1034 

1315 

1414 

1633 

1873  <  im 

.,  650 

97 

143 

301 

373 

355 

453 

565 

693 

835 

993 

1166 

1359 

1571 

17S4  .  Ml 

n      700 

93 

138 

193 

360 

340 

434 

541 

663 

803 

954 

1133 

1310 

1510 

1733  ■  INS 

N  760 

90 

133 

186 

301 

338 

419 

533 

643 

774 

931 

1080 

1363 

1466  1667  .  im 

„  800 

•  • 

139 

180 

343 

317 

404 

505 

631 

749 

888 

1043 

1320 

1408 

1614  1  10 

„  850 

•  • 

134 

174 

335 

306 

391 

490 

600 

734 

860 

1010 

1177  i 

1360 

1561 

lTi« 

»  »oo 

■  • 

9  9 

169 

338 

398 

378 

475 

583 

700 

831 

978 

1141 

1330  1511 

179 

u     950 

•  • 

•  • 

164 

331 

390 

368 

460 

564 

679 

808 

951 

1110 

1386  1471 

m 

„  1000 

•  • 

•  • 

160 

316 

381 

358 

447 

550 

663 

789 

930 

1086 

1363  <  1431 

IW 

„  1100 

•  • 

«  • 

.> 

304 

366 

340 

436 

533 

630 

751 

881 

1031 

1190  '  1364  li|4 

„  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

356 

335 

4^6 

497 

601 

718 

844 

983 

1140  :  1304 

14t( 

„  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

9  9 

•  ■ 

313 

390 

475 

676 

685 

806 

940 

1088  1  1351 

1411 

„  1400 

«  • 

•  • 

9  9 

•  • 

303 

375 

458 

551 

657 

774 

904 

1041   1197 

13tl 

,.  1600 

■  • 

•  • 

9   • 

•  • 

863 

440 

531 

633 

747 

874 

1007 

1169 

131» 

„  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

436 

510 

609 

730 

843 

973 

1114 

IM 

V  1700 

9   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

494 

590 

693' 

813 

039 

1071 

l» 

„  1800 

•  • 

•  9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

573 

673 

789 

Oil 

1941 

im 

„  1900 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

0   • 

a  9 

•  a 

a  a 

656 

764 

844 

1011 

n&» 

„  3000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9   9 

a  a 

•  a 

640 

746 

867 

981  11» 

„  3100 

■  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  9 

9  9 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

728 

837 

96S  lOff 

..  3300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  9 

•  a 

9  9 

a  a 

•  m 

810 

949  U^ 

„  3300 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

9   9 

a  a 

9   9 

•  9 

•  • 

a  • 

917  IMl 

„  3400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

*a  a 

•  • 

9  9 

•  a 

•  « 

•  • 

..   lfll« 

„  3500 

•  ■ 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  9 

a  a 

9  9 

a  a 

«  ■ 

•  a 

..    m 

„  3600 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•   • 

a  • 

9   9 

«  • 

•  • 

•  m 

„  3700 

«  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

9   9 

•  a 

•  • 

9   • 

,. 

„  3800 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

m  9 

9  9 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

„  3900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

9  9 

9  • 

a  ■ 

•  • 

a  m 

,»  3000 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

9  a 

9  9 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

„   3100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

*  • 

9  9 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

„  3300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 

9  9 

•  a 

9   9 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

„   3300 

B  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

9  9 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

M  3400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

9   a 

a  a 

•  • 

«  ■ 

..  3500 

1 
•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

«  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

„  3600 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •         a  a       ** 

„3»00 

«  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  • 

a  a        a  •      •* 

„  3800 

•  • 

•  • 

••      1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  9 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  • 

a  •    *    a  a      •• 

,,  8800 

*  • 

•  • 

1 
•  •     1 

•  ■ 

«  • 

9  a 

•  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  •         a •       ••     1 

„  4000 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 



„  4100 

•  « 

•  • 

•  •      1 

•  • 

•  ■ 

a  a 

•  a 

•  * 

a  a 

•  • 

a  •        a  •      * 

M  4300 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  •         a  a       • ' 

„  4300 

*  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

«  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

..  1 

•  • 

•  •             9   9 

„  4400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

t 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

1 

..  1 
1 

•  • 

9  9                          9  9 

' ' 

TABLES  OP  DIBCHABQB. 


^  which  flie  tranaverae  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirdB  of  the  vertical  diamoter,  the  it 
,   ^tei  BnNXiNa  Twi>-thibi>b  Fuil,  and  at  yarioiw  rates  of  inclination. 
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TABLES  OF  DI80HABOB. 


Table  No.  35. — ^Dischabob  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Otal  Sewers  (Old  Form], 

hanng  a  radius  of  one-fourth  the  transveroe  diameta 


InoUn*- 

Stae, 

ro» 

Sise. 
1'2" 

1'4" 

She. 

I'V 

Sise^ 
1'8" 

SIM. 
I'lO" 

Slie. 
2*0* 

SIM, 
2^2^ 

SIM. 
2^4" 

SiM. 

2*  6" 

SIM. 
2'8" 

2' 10* 

8I«^ 
3'0" 

tiOD. 

X 
1'0». 

X 

1'9^. 

X 

2'0^. 

X 
2'8^. 

X 

2'r'. 

X 
2'9". 

X 

yo^. 

X 

X 

X 

X 
4'0^. 

X 

4' 3". 

X 

4' 6". 

X   X 

1  in  100 

78-6 

lie 

162 

218 

283 

360 

448 

, 

* 

«  110 

74-9 

110 

164 

208 

270 

343 

427 

„  120 

71-6 

106 

147 

199 

269 

328 

409 

„  130 

68v4 

101 

141 

190 

248 

316 

892 

M  140 

66*9 

97'3 

136 

183 

239 

304 

378 

M  IM 

63*6 

93-8 

131 

177 

230 

293 

366 

M  leo 

61*6 

90*7 

127 

171 

223 

283 

363 

1 

„  ItO 

69*6 

87*6 

123 

166 

216 

275 

343 

* 

H  180 

57-9 

85-3 

120 

161 

210 

267 

333 

1 

..  190 

66-3 

83-0 

116 

166 

204 

260 

324 

1 

„  200 

64<8 

80*7 

113 

162 

198 

262 

315 

386 

464 

662 

648 

766 

872  ; 

997  Itf 

„  360 

48*6 

71*8 

100 

136 

177 

225 

281 

343 

413 

492 

678 

673 

777 

8»1  »I3 

,.  300 

44*0 

66*2 

91-3 

123 

161 

204 

264 

312 

376 

448 

627 

613 

708 

813  » 

„  360 

40*6 

69-8 

83-7 

113 

148 

188 

236 

288 

347 

412 

488 

66« 

664 

t4S  '  « 

„  400 

37-7 

66-6 

78-2 

106 

138 

176 

219 

268 

323 

384 

463 

627 

609 

m    » 

»    460 

35*6 

62-1 

73-1 

99*0 

129 

166 

206 

252 

303 

361 

426 

495 

573 

655  '  W 

n  600 

33*6 

49-4 

69-1 

93-2 

122 

166 

194 

238 

288 

343 

402 

470 

643 

ei  n 

„    660 

4t-l 

66-6 

88-7 

116 

148 

184 

226 

274 

327 

384 

447 

616 

S92  iS 

„    600 

63*0 

84*9 

110 

141 

176 

216 

261 

311 

366 

427 

493 

i«7  rt 

„  650 

66-0 

81-0 

106 

136 

168 

206 

249 

297 

360 

408 

473 

6tl  n 

..  »oo 

•  • 

77-8 

102 

139 

162 

198 

239 

286 

337 

393 

452 

618  '  » 

«  T60 

•  « 

76-3 

97*8 

125 

167 

192 

230 

276 

326 

378 

437 

661  ^ 

„  800 

•  • 

•  • 

94*7 

121 

151 

185 

222 

266 

313 

365 

422 

4M  » 

..  860 

9   • 

•  • 

•  • 

117 

146 

180 

216 

267 

303 

353 

409 

4W  5S 

«  000 

■  • 

«  • 

•  • 

114 

142 

174 

210 

260 

393 

342 

396 

456  i» 

H  060 

•  • 

•  • 

•   •• 

•  • 

137 

169 

204 

243 

286 

333 

388 

m  j  JO 

^  1000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

164 

198 

236 

277 

324 

373 

i«  i  »* 

„  1100 

^  , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

187 

223 

262 

308 

365 

«T  i« 

„  laoo 

•  • 

•  • 

«  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

213 

250 

294 

340 

mo  ;«* 

,..  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

240 

280 

334 

JT3  *» 

„  1400 

■  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

268 

312 

3S9  ^ 

„  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

303 

34?  W 

„  1600 

•  * 

«  9 

•  • 

t  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

338  ^ 

^  1700 

•  • 

9  9 

•  • 

•  * 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  v« 

•  • 

,. 

„  1800 

*  • 

9  9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  « 

•  « 

•  » 

1 

,.  1900 

•  ■ 

«  • 

9  9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• « 

.. 

„  2000 

•  • 

9  9 

•  « 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..  2100 

•  • 

9   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

• « 

..   •• 

„  2200 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

.. 

.,  2300 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

.•  '  • 

„  2400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

..  1  ■■ 

„  2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

K  a 

.. 

„  2600 

9   • 

•  • 

•  •' 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

.. 

„  2700 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

m   # 

•  • 

„  2800 

■  • 

•  « 

■  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  % 

„  2000  , 

9  9 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 
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rh'eh  the  traQBTene  diameter  is 
iim  BuHHOia  Onr-thibd  Full, 


equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
and  at  varions  rates  of  inclination. 


She, 

4'0" 

Sbe, 
4' 2" 

4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

Stae, 

4' 10" 

sue. 
5'0" 

flto. 
5'2«' 

flto. 
6' 6" 

5' 8" 

5' 10" 

ro" 

Indlni. 

XXX 

X 

ro». 

X 

X 

X 

r9". 

X 

7'0". 

X 
7' 3". 

X 

7' 6". 

X 

7' 9". 

X 

X 

X 
8' 6". 

X 
8' 9". 

X 
O'O". 

tk». 

1 

1  in  100 

n 

110 

1 

tt 

130 

1 

n 

130 

1 

n 

140 

1 

n 

160 

1  1 

tt 

160 

t* 

170 

1 

•• 

180 

1 

tt 

190 

0)l43» 

1607 

1786 

1977 

2181 

2398 

2622 

2860 

3110 

3874 

3661 

3943 

4350 

4571 

4897 

tt 

300 

B  !I2S7  'l440 

1699 

1770 

1962 

2145 

2350 

2568 

2790 

3026 

3280 

3539 

8813 

4007 

4396 

t» 

360 

I  .lltJ 

1310 

1469 

1617 

1781 

1961 

2146 

2342 

3549 

2767 

2997 

3239 

3484 

3760 

4018 

tt 

300 

i  !lOM  ,1214 

1380 

1404 

1648 

1812 

1986 

2163 

2357 

2662 

2771 

2996 

8328 

3469 

3722 

tt 

850 

i  m 

1131 

1269 

1805 

1541 

1691 

1865 

2024 

2208 

2396 

2693 

2801 

3019 

8347 

3486 

tt 

400 

i    m   1064 

1186 

1312 

1461 

1693 

1744 

1904 

2080 

2269 

2448 

2637 

3846 

3654 

3382 

tt 

450 

»  »I  'lOlO 

1122 

1243 

1371 

1607 

1661 

1805 

1967 

2138 

2318 

3800 

2699 

3899 

8108 

tt 

500 

1  8» 

160 

1068 

1183 

1307 

1432 

1671 

1718 

1874 

2039 

2205 

3380 

3573 

3764 

2965 

tt 

550 

r  81? 

914 

1018 

1129 

1248 

1369 

1603 

1646 

1789 

1948 

2108 

2277 

3463 

3638 

2832 

tt 

600 

M7S3 

876 

977 

1086 

1196 

1811 

1441 

1579 

1718 

1866 

2020 

2182 

3363 

3633 

2720 

tt 

660 

i,?5a 

843 

941 

1046 

1162 

1265 

1386 

1513 

1647 

1789 

1939 

2096 

2262 

3435 

2617 

tt 

700 

rm 

814 

904 

1006 

1109 

1219 

1336 

1460 

1690 

1729 

1874 

3037 

2189 

2368 

2625 

tt 

760 

( ,  703  '  786 

872 

971 

1072 

1179 

1293 

1413 

1541 

1675 

1818 

1969 

3116 

3371 

2433 

tt 

800 

>    680 

760 

846 

943 

1040 

1144 

1256 

1367 

1491 

1622 

1761 

1899 

3063 

3203 

2362 

It 

850 

tt7  ,  t34 

)       1 

818 

912 

1008 

1110 

1218 

1327 

1448 

1677 

1706 

1838 

1988 

2186 

2290 

t» 

900 

l«38  714 

796 

883 

976 

1076 

1181 

1287 

1406 

1531 

1656 

1787 

1933 

2078 

2229 

tt 

950 

623  697 

777 

863 

065 

1047 

1160 

1254 

1370 

1493 

1616 

1744 

1879 

3030 

2167 

tt 

1000 

.992 

664 

736 

818 

907 

996 

1095 

1194 

1299 

1418 

1535 

1668 

1787 

1933 

2065 

tt 

1100 

'566'634 

704 

784 

864 

949 

1046 

1141 

1242 

1349 

1463 

1581 

1705 

1836 

1973 

tt 

1200 

U2    109 

1 

677 

740 

827 

909 

996 

1088 

1186 

1289 

1398 

1612 

1633 

1769 

1891 

tt 

1300 

'819  564 

660 

720 

706 

874 

969 

1048 

1143 

1243 

1349 

1462 

1568 

1691 

1810 

tt 

1400 

HO  U9 

1 

«23 

690 

763 

840 

922 

1008 

1100 

1198 

1301 

1400 

1514 

1633 

1748 

tt 

1500 

481  638 

600 

66S 

736 

811 

891 

975 

1065 

1160 

1252 

1340 

1469 

1676 

1687 

tt 

1600 

1466 

523 

682 

646 

716 

788 

wOv 

942 

1029 

1122 

1212 

1306 

1414 

1637 

1636 

tt 

1700 

464 

609 

663 

62S 

693 

766 

841 

916 

904 

1084 

1171 

1271 

1368 

1479 

1685 

tt 

1800 

•  • 

466 

660 

611 

672 

742 

816 

889 

966 

1054 

1139 

1237 

1881 

1430 

1634 

tt 

1900 

•  • 

586 

697 

666 

719 

792 

862 

944 

1023 

1116 

1308 

1285 

1393 

1403 

tt 

2000 

1 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

646 

702 

773 

843 

916 

1001 

1082 

1168 

1250 

1353 

1452 

t» 

2100 

•  • 

•  • 

684 

765 

823 

895 

978 

1068 

1143 

1231 

1334 

1421 

tt 

3200 

1  •• 

•  • 

•  ■ 

736 

803 

873 

948 

1026 

1108 

1204 

1396 

1380 

tt 

2300 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

852 

926 

1002 

1082 

1176 

1366 

1360 

tt 

3400 

•  • 

•  « 
«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
• « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
• « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
• « 

•  • 

•  • 
«  « 

•  • 

9   • 
9   • 

902 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

977 
061 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

1067 
1040 
1022 

•  ■ 
a  « 

1149 
1122 
1103 
1086 

■  • 

1337 
1208 
1189 
1160 

•  • 

1329 
1298 
1268 
1247 
1227 

tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 

2500 
2600 
2700 
2800 
2900 

L   2 
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Tablx  No.  80. — ^DnoHABOs  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sewebs  (New  Fo 
haying  a  radios  of  one-eighth  of  the  transTerae  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  thei 
rates  of  inclination. 


InclliiA. 
Uon. 


1  In  100 

..  110 
„     120 

m     130 

„    160 

n  leo 

,.    170 

n     180 

»    190 

n   aoo 

n  260 

„  300 

n  350 

n  400 

»  460 

„  600 

n  »60 

n  600 

H  «60 

n  too 

n  760 

n  800 

„  860 

n     000 

»  MO 
„  1000 

„uoo 

n  1200 
„1300 
«  1400 
„  1600 
M  1600 

n  noo 

M  1800 
„  1900 
M  2000 
M  2100 
•.  2200 
„2300 
,.2400 
n2600 
„  2600 
M  2700 
„  2800 
„  2900 
»  3000 
m3100 
•  3200 
„  3300 
„  3400 
„3600 
»3600 
»3700 
„  3800 
M  3900 
n4000 


SIse, 
I' if 

X 


363 
346 
331 
318 
306 
206 
286 
277 
269 
261 
264 
226 
206 
188 
176 
166 
166 
148 
141 
136 

•  • 
«  • 


SIM. 

1'2" 

X 

r9". 


636 
610 
489 
469 
461 
436 
421 
408 
396 
386 
375 
334 
804 
279 
269 
344 
231 
219 
209 
300 
193 
186 
•  • 


SiM, 
1'4" 

X 
3*0". 


747 
712 
682 
666 
630 
608 
689 
571 
555 
539 
525 
468 
424 
392 
365 
343 
333 
307 
393 
2k  1 
270 
260 
262 
244 
936 


l'«" 

X 

9'y'. 


1001 
956 
916 
881 
848 
818 
793 
768 
745 
725 
707 
630 
672 
627 
492 
462 
437 
414 
896 
379 
364 
361 
339 
329 
319 
309 
301 


1'8" 
X 


1301 

1342 

1189 

1146 

1103 

1065 

1031 

1000 

972 

945 

920 

821 

746 

688 

641 

604 

670 

542 

617 

496 

^" 

458 

443 

428 

415 

403 

893 

372 


SiM. 
I'lO" 

X 
9'9". 


2*0" 

X 
3'0". 


1649 

1674 

1510 

1450 

1398 

1353 

1308 

1270 

1233 

1199 

1169 

1042 

948 

877 

817 

768 

737 

690 

660 

630 

607 

685 

566 

647 

628 

613 

498 

476 

453 


1877 

1782 

1705 

1640 

1583 

1631 

1482 

1437 

1397 

1360 

1324 

1181 

1076 

991 

926 

869 

824 

784 

747 

716 

686 

662 

641 

621 

601 

585 

568 

540 

516 

491 


Siie, 
2*2" 

X 
3' 8". 


2198 

2120 

2052 

1989 

1926 

1874 

1827 

1780 

1586 

1445 

1335 

1246 

1172 

1104 

1062 

1005 

963 

926 

890 

864 

832 

806 

785 

764 

728 

691 

665 

639 


Siae, 
2*4" 

X 
3'6". 


2550 

2465 

2392 

2319 

2252 

2197 

2143 

1912 

1742 

1609 

1499 

1408 

1335 

1269 

1214 

1159 

1117 

1074 

1038 

1008 

977 

947 

923 

874 

838 

801 

771 

741 


2*  6^ 

X 
8' 9". 


2927 
2836 
2753 
2676 
2606 
2544 
2272 
2070 
1916 
1784 
1679 
1589 
1512 
1443 
1387 
1331 
1282 
1240 
1199 
1164 
1129 
1101 
1045 
997 
955 
920 
885 
850 


SiM. 
2*8" 

X 
4'0". 


3330 
3235 
3148 
3061 
2989 
2672 
2434 
2262 
2101 
1974 
1871 
1776 
1697 
1625 
1570 
1514 
1459 
1411 
1372 
1332 
1202 
1229 
1173 
1126 
1078 
1039 
1007 
975 
»44 


Siae. 

2*10" 

X 
4' 3". 


3759 
3661 

3662 
3473 
3115 
2837 
2623 
2452 
2300 
2175 
2068 
1978 
1897 
1826 
1763 
1701 
1647 
1683 
1548 
1513 
1432 
1369 
1316 
1362 
1217 
1172 
1137 
1101 
1065 


Ste, 

3*0" 

X 
4'$". 


4314 
4104 
4004 
3593 
3271 
3036 
3830 
2659 
2519 
2388 

n^ 

219d 
3107 
3037 
1967 
1907 
1844 
1796 
1746 
1666 
1586 
1516 
1466 
1405 
1365 
1315 
1374 
1334 
1304 


19^ 

t  IMI  i 

1744  i 

I16T7  J 

1  1610  I 

iSM  I 

ilSOJ  t 

1444  I 

'14»  5 

i;7J  I 

11342  J 
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vliidi  ihe  transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
'ng  (me  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when  BmsnoKa  FtTLL,  and  at  various 


r.,5'  r'.V  9r. 

J 


4'0* 
X 


n  Mil 

13  SMT 
»  4«77 
»  M67 
ft . 41<7 
0  3973 
r4    3793 

a  aM3 

14  3908 
M  33T3 
19  3399 
14,^1C3 
B  3973 
M;2»3 

a;39ft3 

»  375S 
H  3638 

J9  tS18 
if  U2B, 
/V  2339 
If   S3«3, 

'&  2139 

i«  30S4 

•  A  1994 

h  1949 

M  lSi04 

IsU 


T3T3 
6*19 


4*2" 
X 


7360 
«T28 


4931 


4343 
:  49641 

,3916 


3441 


3816 


3441 
3376 

3316 


2179 
2130 
36in 
^133 
1 


6816 
5477 
6191 
4643 
4738 
4631 
4393 
4210 
4468 
3643 
3818 
3711 
3633 
3443 
3383 
3140 
3015 


2819 
2730 
2640 
2569 
2468 
3426 
2373 
2319 


2212 
3159 


9079 
8130 
7453 
6891 
6446 
6078 
5T49 
5478 
5240 
6633 
4839 
4665 
4610 
4375 
4239 
4123 
4007 
3813 
3639 
3484 
3349 
3233 
3117 
3020 
3923 
3S46 
2768 
3691 
3633 
3575 
3516 
3458 
2400 
3361 


4' 4" 

X 
6'6". 


10008 
8961 
8307 
7600 
7119 
6700 
6344 
6051 
5779 
5648 
5339 
5160 
4983 
4815 
4690 
4543 
4439 
4308 
4020 
3852 
3706 
3659 
3456 
8329 
3224 
3141 
3057 
2973 
3910 
2847 
3764 
2701 
2659 
2596 


Sise, 
4'6'' 

X 
6'9". 


23031  2554 
2493 


10996 
9644 
9009 
8354 
7813 
7361 
6977 
6661 
6367 
6096 
6870 
5667 
5464 
5306 
5148 
5012 
4877 
4629 
4425 
4245 
4064 
3929 
3793 
3680 
3567 
3454 
3364 
3274 
3206 
3116 
3048 
2980 
2913 
2868 
2800 
2756 
2709 


Slae, 
4' 8" 

X 
7'0^. 


12044 
10781 
9868 
9154 
8672 
8062 
7649 
7285 
6969 
6678 
6435 
6216 
5998 
6803 
6633 
5488 
6342 
6076 
4866 
4638 
4468 
4298 
4162 
4031 
3909 
3788 
3691 
3594 
3497 
3424 
33A1 
3278 
3205 
3132 
3084 
3011 
2962 
2914 


Sixe, 
4' 10" 

X 
7' 3". 


18128 
11774 
10768 
10002 
9351 
8804 
8361 
7971 
7606 
7203 
7033 
6772 
6564 
6366 
6173 
6991 
5836 
6648 
6288 
6079 
4871 
4715 
4558 
4402 
4272 
4142 
4037 
3933 
3829 
3751 
3647 
3568 
3516 
3438 
3360 
3308 
3230 
3178 
3126 


Slxe, 
yo" 

X 

7' 6". 


14372 
12822 
11707 
10871 
10174 
9689 
9087 
8669 
8270 
7944 
7666 
7387 
7136 
6913 
6718 
6523 
6366 
6049 
6770 
5547 
6324 
6129 
4962 
4794 
4655 
4516 
4404 
4293 
4181 
4070 
3986 
3902 
3819 
3735 
3679 
3596 
3540 
3456 
3401 
3345 


Sise, 
6' 3" 

X 
7' 9". 


16477 
13930 
12709 
11787 
11042 
10417 
9882 
9405 
8989 
8632 
8304 
8007 
7768 
7530 
7292 
7084 
6906 
6678 
6280 
6012 
5804 
5566 
5387 
6209 
5060 
4911 
4762 
4643 
,4554 
4435 
4346 
4226 
4137 
4078 
3988 
3899 
3840 
3780 
3720 
3631 
3572 


Slie, 
5*  4" 

X 
8'0". 


16746 
15065 
13764 
12749 
11967 
11259 
10688 
10180 
9736 
9356 
9007 
8690 
8404 
8161 
7897 
7676 
7486 
7104 
6787 
6502 
6240 
6058 
5836 
5645 
6487 
6328 
5170 
6043 
4916 
4821 
4694 
4599 
4504 
4408 
4313 
4250 
4155 
4091 
4028 
3964 
3901 
3838 
3774 


Siie, 

X 

8'3". 


Sfs«, 
5' 8" 

X 
8*  6". 


18078 

16257 

14674 

13761 

12918 

12176 

11635 

10995 

10623 

10119 

9743 

9377 

9073 

8803 

8633 

8297 

8095 

7690 

7353 

7049 

6779 

6543 

6307 

6105 

5036 

5768- 

6699 

5464 

6329 

6194 

6093 

4958 

4857 

4756 

4656 

4687 

4486 

4418 

4351 

4284 

4216 

4149 

4081 

4014 


19441 

17508 

16004 

14823 

13892 

13104 

12424 

11861 

11360 

10884 

10490 

10132 

9810 

9488 

9202 

8951 

8700 

8271 

7913 

7690 

7304 

7053 

6803 

6589 

6373 

6194 

6061 

5872 

5728 

6586 

6478 

5371 

6263 

6156 

5048 

4941 

4869 

4762 

4690 

4619 

4547 

4476 

4404 

4332 

4261 


20867 

18819 

17187 

16935 

14949 

14114 

13393 

12748 

12217 

11724 

11268 

10889 

10548 

10206 

9903 

9637 

9371 

891^ 

8537 

8157 

7854 

7688 

7323 

7095 

6867 

6678 

6488 

6336 

6184 

6033 

5881 

6767 

5653 

6539 

6426 

6312 

6236 

6122 

6046 

4970 

4894 

4818 

4743 

4667 

4691 

4616 


22358 

20150 

18424 

17099 

16016 

16133 

14370 

13688 

13086 

12564 

12122 

11681 

11319 

10968 

10637 

10356 

10075 

9663 

9162 

8791 

8429 

8148 

7867 

7627 

7386 

7186 

6984 

6784 

6623 

6462 

6342 

6182 

6061 

6641 

5820 

5700 

5620 

6499 

5419 

6339 

5258 

5178 

5098 

5017 

4937 

4867 

4817 


Inclina- 
tlon. 


1  in  100 

„  110 

„  120 

„  130 

n  1*0 

„  160 

„  160 

..  no 

„  180 

„  i»o 

„  200 

„  250 

,»  300 

„  380 

„  400 

..  460 

„  500 

,,  650 

„  600 

„  650 

„  700 

„  760 

„  800 

„  850 

..  »oo 

„  950 
„  1000 
„  1100 
„  1200 
„  1300 
„  1400 
,,  1500 
„  1600 
t,  1700 
„  1800 
„  1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2600 
2600 
2700 
2»00 
2900 


»♦ 

»< 
»» 
f* 
»» 
f« 

M 
>* 
M 

W 


„  3000 
„  3100 
„  3200 
„  3300 
„  3400 
„  3500 
„  3600 
„  3700 
„  3800 
„  3900 
„   4000 
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TABLBB  OF  DI8CHAB0E. 


Table  No.  87.— Bibchabob  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sbwbbs  (New  Foim) 
haying  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sde 
at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


She. 

On^ 

SfM, 

Stae. 

Oie. 

Siie. 

SIM, 

SiM. 

SiM, 

sue. 

Siie. 

Ste. 

8i»c. 

Ste. 

al^ 

fnfiHim- 

I'O" 

1'2» 

lU" 

I'O" 

l'«" 

I'lO" 

2*0" 

2^2" 

2'4" 

2»6" 

ya" 

2*10" 

yo* 

yr 

y** 

ttOD. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I'tr. 

1'9". 

2'0". 

2'3^. 

2*  6^. 

2'9". 

8'0^. 

3*  3". 

ye^ 

3'9". 

4'0^. 

4' 3^. 

4' 6".  4' 9".! 

vr 

1  In  100 

246 

361 

602 

674 

877 

1109 

1378 

1 

m     110 

233 

844 

480 

6U 

837 

1061 

1317 

»  lao 

228 

329 

469 

616 

801 

1017 

1262 

.  t  130 

216 

816 

440 

692 

770 

976 

1213 

1482 

..  140 

207 

304 

426 

670 

742 

942 

1170 

1428 

1716 

,.  160 

199 

294 

411 

661 

718 

910 

1130 

1380 

1657 

1973 

tf  160 

193 

284 

397 

683 

694 

881 

1095 

1836 

1606 

1910 

2246 

»    lYO 

137 

376 

386 

617 

674 

856 

1063 

1299 

1569 

1855 

2178 

2534 

m    180 

181 

967 

374 

602 

654 

830 

1034 

1261 

1616 

1801 

2116 

3464 

2841 

1 

m     100 

176 

260 

363 

489 

636 

808 

1005 

1227 

1477 

1766 

2060 

2396 

2763  31C5 

„   aoo 

171 

263 

364 

476 

620 

789 

979 

1197 

1441 

1711 

2008 

2337 

2698  ;  3086 

» 

n    350 

163 

226 

316 

424 

554 

704 

875 

1068 

1284 

1630 

1798 

2093 

2418 

2TCT'313I 

M  300 

139 

204 

286 

386 

604 

641 

797 

977 

1174 

1306 

1644 

1914 

2204 

2638  US 

.,  360 

128 

189 

266 

366 

463 

590 

737 

9U2 

1084 

1291 

1620 

U69 

3041 

3340  M 

H  400 

118 

176 

247 

332 

483 

551 

686 

838 

1009 

1205 

1418 

1663 

1906 

2180  MS 

n    460 

111 

166 

231 

312 

407 

517 

644 

790 

960 

1133 

1330 

1554 

1794 

S057  S» 

••  600 

105 

166 

218 

294 

385 

490 

610 

746 

899 

1070 

1258 

1467 

1697 

l»li  SS> 

n     660 

100 

148 

208 

280 

366 

466 

581 

709 

856 

1020 

1302 

1397 

1612 

18HUB, 

*.  000 

96 

142 

198 

267 

849 

444 

555 

678 

817 

976 

1145 

1334 

1641 

1767  361 

n     050 

92 

138 

190 

266 

335 

426 

533 

661 

786 

934 

1099 

1281 

1482 

1«»S  IIS 

n     YOO 

89 

130 

182 

245 

321 

410 

511 

624 

754 

898 

1068 

1235 

1424 

loo  m 

n     »60 

126 

17C 

237 

309 

394 

401 

603 

727 

867 

1022 

1189 

1372 

1S73  ns 

n     800 

121 

169 

229 

209 

381 

474 

583 

703 

835 

986 

1148 

1338 

1121  la 

f*  060 

117 

164 

221 

289 

369 

459 

563 

680 

808 

956 

1113 

1287  147f  in 

y  900 

•  • 

169 

214 

281 

357 

445 

646 

660 

786 

926 

1079 

1248  1427  teS 

n     060 

•  • 

164 

208 

273 

347 

433 

529 

640 

763 

899 

1060 

1909  ,  1391  IK 

„  1000 

•  • 

•  • 

203 

266 

338 

422 

516 

631 

740 

873 

1021 

1177 

13S4  1S£ 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  • 

193 

253 

331 

402 

492 

598 

704 

632 

968 

1118 

12SS  1« 

H  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

9   « 

241 

306 

381 

468 

666 

673 

791 

922 

1066 

1334  I9S 

,  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

294 

367 

448 

542 

646 

760 

887 

1031 

1173  J3*l 

»  1400 

•  • 

■  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

352 

431 

518 

618 

729 

852 

982 

USd  ,  I» 

„  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

414 

499 

596 

704 

823 

»49 

100$  19 

M  1600 

• « 

•  • 

9  9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

483 

578 

678 

794 

917 

lOMilMf 

„1»00 

•  • 

•  • 

m  9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

467 

660 

667 

766 

884 

1014  U» 

„  1800 

•  t 

■  • 

9  9 

•  • 

« • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

542 

637 

742 

869 

Msin» 

»  1900 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

« • 

• « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

616 

719 

833 

IS6  13G 

.3000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

aa 

a  a 

703 

813 

934  Itf 

h2100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• « 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

793 

Its  iu» 

„M00 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

•  • 

774 

m  ny^ 

„  2300 

•  • 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

a  a 

a  • 

«  • 

•  a 

aa    s*- 

^3400 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a.      HJ 

„  2600 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

«  • 

•  a 

•  •            •• 

„2600 

« • 

•  » 

•  • 

■  • 

« « 

•  • 

■  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

m  a 

••      1     •* 

..2T0O 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

■  • 

a  • 

.«      '     •• 

„2800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

H  2900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  « 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

„  3000 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  t 

^8100 

•  ■ 

•  • 

«  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  ■ 

„  3200 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

*• 

,.3300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9   • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

.,3400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

tt  • 

•  • 

a.   '   •• 

„3600 

•  • 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

» • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

«  a 

aa 

•• 

»  3600 

•  « 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

»« 

.,3700 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  « 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

«  • 

•  a 

•  • 

*• 

„3800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

■  • 

m* 

•• 

„3900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

•  • 

m  • 

aa      «• 

,.4000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

« « 

■  m 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a. 

„4100 

■  • 

*  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  a 

a  • 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•■ 

..4200 

«  • 

« • 

«  « 

•  • 

a  ■ 

■  • 

•  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

•  a 

«• 

•  • 

n  4300 

•  9 

• « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  0 

f  » 

f  » 

a  • 

«  • 

m  a 

•  • 

____^ 
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in  viddi  the  tranB verse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
bebgooeand  a  third  tixneB  the  transverse  diameter,  when  Ruiining  Two-tbibdb  Full,  and 


»5"She,|afae. 


I 


2*1  4i»|4S6T    5S13    6107     St^ 
•*%  M  4441    4846 

j»«atta\  4am  4519 

-^■JJ»  ."On*  33X2  3M8   4088  |  4S1 7 
^^\?S:\*^**  3*<»   38tS    4»7a 

•~-'ll43l»4T 


73S6 
0626 
6070 

oei7 

40«ft 

4476 


3010 


»47,J83l 
M2I2739 
t388|2(S8 

nu  2577 
2250  SS08 


338613743  /   ^^ 

3148' 3473   /    ^Jlf 
3aao  /  3*«« 

3066    I    ^?? 


24a6 
3422 
2375 
9312 


1««  1838 

1M3  1780 
ISM 

U18 


i4n 

1433 
1401 


3044 

IMI 


"34  1019 

1887  1808 

!•*!  1818 .  ^v. 

1«W  ItSO    1967 

"wmr  1912 

1»»  1693    187a 


:    *  is;'i««  W18  iwo  U«x? 

••    M«a  Uio  1W5.  „M  \  i^J  ...^ 

••   \IW5\  1655  \  1-222  1»M 

n-a"  I    J903 


9913 

3124 

307S 
3046 
1908 


•  « 


•  • 


•« 


•  •  \  •  • 


Siae,  SfM, 
6'  4"  6*  6^ 

X    X 
8*  0^.  V  3". 


8804 
7914 
7266 
6716 
6294 
6946 
5619 
5366 
5130 
4927 
4742 
4673 
4421 
4286 
4151 
4033 
3932 
3746 
3577 
3426 
3307 
3172 
3071 
2970 
2885 
2801 
2717 
2649 
2582 
2531 
2464 
2413 
2362 
2812 
2278 
2227 
2194 
2143 
2109 
2075 
2042 
2008 


9589 
8614 
7891 
7313 
6844 
6465 
6123 
5833 
5580 
5363 
6165 
4984 
4821 
4677 
4533 
4406 
4280 
4081 
3900 
3738 
3693 
3467 
3341 
3232 
3142 
3052 
2962 
2889 
2817 
2763 
2691 
2636 
2582 
2528 
2474 
2438 
2384 
2347 
2311 
2275 
2239 
2203 
2167 


110393 
;  9361 
8561 
7944 
7423 
7618 
6662 
6344 
6074 
5823 
5611 
5418 
5225 
5071 
4917 
4782 
4647 
4435 
4223 
4049 
3914 
3760 
3644 
3528 
3413 
3316 
3220 
3143 
3066 
2989 
2931 
2854 
2796 
2738 
2699 
2642 
2603 
2546 
2507 
2468 
2429 
2391 
2352 
2314 


11238 
10108 
9266 
8588 
8033 
7581 
7191 
6862 
6576 
6307 
6081 
5855 
5670 
5486 
5321 
5177 
5034 
4808 
4582 
4397 
4232 
4089 
3946 
3821 
3698 
3606 
3493 
3410 
3328 
3246 
3164 
8102 
3041 
2979 
2917 
2856 
2816 
2763 
2712 
2671 
2630 
2589 
2548 
2507 
2466 


12127 

10925 

9985 

9264 

8674 

8194 

7778 

7407 

7101 

6817 

6655 

6336 

6118 

5943 

5768 

5594 

5441 

5178 

4938 

I  4741 

;  4567 

4414 

4261 

4130 

3998 

3889 

3780 

3692 

I  3583 

3496 

I  3430 

'  3365 

3277 

3212 

3146 

1  3103 

I  3037 

2993 

2928 

2884 

2840 

2797 

2763 

I  2709 

i  2666 

!  2600 


13058 
11759 
10762 
9997 
9347 
8837 
8373 
8002 
7654 
7362 
7074 
6819 
6610 
6402 
6216 
6030 
5868 
5590 
5336 
5126 
4940 
4755 
4592 
4453 
4314 
4198 
4082 
3966 
3873 
3781 
3688 
3618 
3549 
8479 
3410 
3340 
3294 
3224 
3178 
3108 
3062 
3015 
2969 
2922 
2876 
2853 
2806 
2760 


14034 
13633 
11576 
10741 
10053 
9487 
9020 
8602 
8234 
7890 
7595 
7349 
7103 
6882 
6685 
6489 
6317 
6022 
5751 
5506 
6309 
5112 
4940 
4793 
4645 
4622 
4400 
4277 
4178 
4080 
3982 
3883 
3810 
3736 
3662 
3588 
3539 
3466 
3416 
3343 
3293 
3244 
3195 
3146 
3097 
3072 
3023 
2974 
2949 


15030 

13522 

13403 

11519 

10791 

10167 

9673 

9231 

8815 

8477 

8166 

7879 

7619 

7385 

7177 

6969 

6787 

6449 

6163 

5929 

5695 

6487 

5305 

5149 

4993 

4837 

4707 

4602 

4473 

4368 

4264 

4160 

4082 

(  4004 

3926 

.  3848 

8796 

8744 

,  8666 

I  3614 

I  3636 

3484 

3432 

3380 

i  3328 

3302 

3250 

3198 

3172 

3120 


iDcUlMk 
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m  *"• 

n  250 

„  300 

..  350 

„  400 

„  450 

n  500 

n  550 

„  600 

n  W 

n  700 

.,  760 

„  800 

„  860 

«  WO 

n  WO 
n  1000 
,.1100 
n  1300 
••  1300 
„  1400 
..  1500 
»  1600 

n    1700 

H  1800 
„  1900 
H  2000 
,.2100 
.,2200 
.,  2300 
n  3400 
.  2500 
M  2600 
«2700 
,.2800 
.,2900 
„  30U0 
M  3100 
H  3200 
..  3300 
„3400 
H  3500 
H  3600 
„  3700 
,.  3800 
n  3900 
..  4000 

n   4100 

.,4200 
„   4300 
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TABLES  or  DISOHABOE. 


I 

Table  No.  88. — Dibohabgs  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sewebs  ^New  Form),  in 
having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  raaius  of  l^e  sides 
and  at  various  rates  of  inclinatioQ. 


Incllna- 

I'O" 

Siie. 

1'2" 

1'4" 

aoBf 

I'e" 

Siie, 

1'8" 

sue. 
I'lO" 

Siu, 
2'0" 

2' 2" 

Sla«, 
2' 4" 

aae, 
2' 6" 

sue. 

a*  8" 

2*  10" 

8i», 

8iw,  : 
I  3'  4" 

Uon. 

X 

X 

1'9". 

X 

yo". 

X 

2' 3". 

X 

2' «". 

X 
2' 9". 

X 

3'0". 

X 

3' 3". 

X 

X 

3'9". 

X 
4'0". 

X 

4'  3". 

X 

4'e". 

X 

4'y. 

5'  i^. 

1  in  100 

68 

100 

140 

188 

244 

310 

386 

n  no 

66 

96 

133 

179 

233 

296 

368 

„  lao 

62 

91 

127 

171 

223 

283 

362 

„  180 

89 

87 

122 

164 

214 

272 

339 

418 

.,  140 

61 

84 

117 

168 

206 

262 

326 

398 

479 

..  160 

66 

81 

113 

163 

199 

263 

314 

384 

463 

660 

,.  160 

63 

78 

109 

148 

193 

246 

304 

372 

448 

632 

696 

..  "0 

61 

76 

106 

148 

186 

237 

296 

361 

436 

616 

608 

706 

,.  180 

60 

74 

103 

138 

181 

230 

287 

361 

422 

602 

690 

686 

t92 

„  100 

48 

72 

100 

136 

176 

224 

979 

341 

411 

488 

673 

668 

771 

883 

„  200 

47 

70 

98 

131 

171 

218 

272 

332 

400 

476 

669 

661 

761 

859 

173 

„  MO 

42 

62 

87 

117 

163 

194 

241 

296 

366 

424 

499 

682 

•71 

768 

S73 

»  300 

38 

66 

79 

106 

138 

176 

220 

269 

324 

386 

454 

629 

•11 

699 

?S7 

«  360 

36 

63 

72 

98 

128 

162 

202 

248 

299 

366 

418 

488 

663 

645 

T35 

M  *00 

32 

48 

67 

91 

119 

151 

188 

230 

278 

332 

381 

466 

524 

602 

4^ 

„  460 

30 

46 

68 

66 

112 

142 

177 

217 

262 

312 

367 

427 

494 

666 

144 

„  600 

43 

60 

81 

106 

134 

167 

206 

248 

294 

347 

404 

467 

536 

€10 

.,  660 

67 

77 

100 

127 

159 

196 

236 

280 

329 

384 

444 

510 

579 

„  600 

64 

73 

96 

121 

152 

186 

224 

267 

316 

367 

423 

487 

SS4 

,.  660 

•  • 

70 

91 

116 

146 

178 

216 

266 

302 

351 

407 

467 

S31 ; 

„  too 

•  • 

«  • 

88 

112 

139 

171 

206 

246 

289 

337 

391 

449 

911  ' 

»  »60 

•  • 

•  • 

86 

108 

134 

166 

199 

237 

278 

326 

376 

431  • 

493 

..  800 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

104 

130 

169 

192 

229 

209 

314 

364 

416 

475 

„  850 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

101 

126 

164 

186 

221 

260 

304 

862 

493 

4»  ' 

„  900 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

122 

149 

180 

214 

253 

294 

341 

390  < 

«*; 

..  860 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

144 

174 

208 

246 

286 

332 

380 

4331 

,«  1000 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

170 

203 

239 

280 

323 

370 

421 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  « 

•  • 

192 

228 

266 

307 

353 

401 

„  1200 

•  * 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

217 

263 

293 

334  , 

Jfl 

„  1300 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  « 

«  • 

•  • 

241 

279 

321  ' 

3» 

„  1*00 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

309 

3H 

.,  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  « 

•  • 

••  1 

339 

„  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
•  • 

•  a 

,.  noo 

•  • 

•  « 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

••  1 

■•   1 

„  1800 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

1 

•  ♦ 

„  1900 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  « 

*•  i 

•  • 

,.  2000 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  tt 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •    1 

•  « 

„   2100 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

«  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»  « 

•  ■ 

„  2200 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

I  * 

„  2300 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

■  • 

«  • 

t  • 

„  2400 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

*  « 

„  2600 

•  t 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

••  1 

•  • 

„  2600 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»  • 

■  • 

J 

•  • 

•  • 

„  2700 

«  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

«  • 

TABLES  OF  DISCHABQE. 
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vliich  the  transyerae  diameter  is  equal  to  two 'thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
bdog  one  sod  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when  Bukning  One-Thibd  Full, 


&■,  Si^  Sbe,  Siie»  I  SIse, 
^     X      X   I   X    1    X 

f^r.i'e.i'r:^  or.  9^  3". 


size, 

X 


Slse, 
X 


Size, 

4' 8" 

X 


II*  mri3M 

•?*  nil  1240 

M  1012!  1132 

tSS  933  lOM 

•'«  «J,  ITS 

J»  817'  m 

*«S  T7«'  867 
fct  739^  811 
ft*  TW,  788 


la 

725 

ltd 


•81  677 

B7i  «so 

&S«  628 

*»  fctt  67S 

520  SM  tn 

*«  «?:  835 

**»j  561'  817 

*'•  S37;  602 

"3  JIO,  872 

>^  i88|  848 

"t  485  519 

^  44'J  501 

'^J  431;  482 

^^  4171  487 

404  462 


1M2 

1379 

1257 

IIU 

1088 

1021 

964 

920 

879 

843 

810 

781 

753 

728 

708 

888 

667 

63S 

806 

5«2 

8&S 

537 

821 

566 


1709 
1528 
1385 
12S9 
1206 
1130 
1068 

loao 

971 
932 
896 
865 

834 
806 
786 
764 
742 
70« 
671 
646 
618 
596 
674 
656 


488,  639 


1881 

1686 

1538 

1423 

1337 

1351 

1179 

1122 

1074 

1031 

993 

956 

923 

893 

869 

846 

821 

778 

746 

712 

683 

659 

635 

616 

697 

578 


Size, 
4' 10" 

X 
7' 3". 


Size, 
5'0^ 

X 
7'  6". 


2070 

1854 

1689 

1666 

1463 

1375 

1298 

1236 

1179 

1133 

1092 

1051 

1016 

984 

953 

927 

901 

855 

819 

783 

752 

726 

700 

680 

659 

639 

623 


2265 

2027 

1850 

1711 

1601 

1506 

1423 

1357 

1296 

1241 

1196 

1152 

1113 

1060 

1047 

1019 

991 

941 

897 

858 

825 

797 

770 

742 

720 

698 

681 

666 


2471 

2215 

2019 

1871 

1746 

1645 

1556 

1479 

1414 

1354 

1306 

1259 

1217 

1176 

1140 

1110 

1081 

1027 

980 

938 

902 

867 

837 

813 

790 

766 

743 

724 


Size. 
5' 2" 

X 
7'  9". 


Size, 
6' 4" 

X 
8'0". 


Size, 
5'6'' 

X 
8'  3". 


2689 

2410 

2200 

2034 

1901 

1793 

1697 

1615 

1539 

1476 

1424 

1373 

1329 

1284 

1246 

1208 

1176 

1119 

1068 

1034 

985 

947 

916 

884 

858 

833 

814 

788 

769 


2919 

2614 

2390 

2213 

2064 

1948 

1840 

1751 

1677 

1602 

1641 

1487 

1439 

1398 

1351 

1817 

1283 

1215 

1161 

1113 

1066 

1032 

998 

964 

937 

910 

883 

862 

835 

815 


3161 
2828 
2590 
2394 
2235 
2105 
1996 
1902 
1816 
1736 
1671 
1613 
1562 
1512 
1468 
1426 
1380 
1316 
1259 
1208 
1157 
1114 
1078 
1042 
1013 
984 
955 
933 
911 
890 
868 


3408 
3054 
2792 
2586 
2416 
2277 
2154 
2054 
1962 
1877 
1808 
1746 
1686 
1631 
1686 
1539 
1500 
1423 
1362 
1300 
1264 
1208 
1169 
1131 
1092 
1062 
1031 
1008 
985 
962 
938 
915 


Size, 

5' 8" 

X 


8667 
3291 
3005 
2785 
2605 
2450 
2327 
2213 
2115 
2026 
1952 
1878 
1821 
1764 
1707 
1658 
1617 
1535 
1470 
1405 
1347 
1298 
1268 
1217 
1176 
1143 
1119 
1086 
1062 
1037 
1013 
988 


Size, 

5' 10" 

X 


8' 6".  8'9". 


Size, 

6'0" 

X 


iDClinA- 

tlon. 


8946 
3539 
3236 
2994 
2804 
2639 
2501 
2380 
2276 
2181 
2094 
2025 
1956 
1895 
1843 
1791 
1739 
1653 
1583 
1514 
1454 
1402 
1350 
1307 
1272 
1237 
1203 
1168 
1143 
1116 
1090 
1064 
1038 


4230 
3799 
3470 
3214 
3003 
2839 
2683 
2554 

2344 
2252 
2170 
2097 
2033 
1978 
1923 
1868 
1776 
1694 
1630 
1566 
1501 
1466 
1410 
1364 
1327 
1291 
1254 
1227 
1199 
1172 
1144 
1117 
1099 


1  in  100 

«  110 

„  120 

M  130 

..  140 

*.  160 

»  160 

.*  "0 

M  180 

M  190 

M  200 

»  250 

„  300 


tt 


350 
400 

n      *60 

„  500 
„  550 
..  600 
„  650 
»  TOO 
»  »50 
„  800 
„  850 
„  900 
„  950 
„  1000 
„  1100 
„  1200 
„  1300 
„  1400 
„  ISOO 
„  1600 
„  1700 
„  1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2500 
260O 
2700 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


GAUGING. 


It  often  becomes  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  ascertain 

the  volume  of  water  which  may  be  flowing  through  or 

Modes  of  asoer-  from  a  sowcr.    This  may  be  done  by  either  ascertain- 

toining  quan*    ^g  ^j^^  mean  Velocity  of  flow  and  multiplying  the 

through  quantity  found  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  wateivway, 

■®'^*"'  the  velocity  in  this  case  being  ascertained  either  by 

means  of  floats  or  registered  with  a  current  meter,  or, 
in  a  case  where  the  liquid  flowing  through  a  sewer  of  a 
given  size  has  a  known  rate  of  inclination,  a  knowledge 
of  the  depth  of  water  flowing  through  that  sewer  at  all 
times  will  be  sufficient  from  which  to  calculate  the 
Ganging  by*       quantity  discharged.     In  general  practice,  however, 

a  dam  or  weir  may  be  placed  in  the  sewer,  and 
the  quantity  discharged  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
depth  of  the  liquid  falling  over.  The  theory  of  over- 
flows is  based  upon  the  law  discovered  by  Torricelli, 
that  the  velocity  of  an  escaping  fluid  is  due  to  the 
height  from  which  it  falls,  with  this  modification  how- 
ever in  the  case  of  a  fluid  falling  over  a  weir,  the 
surface  of  which  becomes  depressed  as  it  approaches,  and 
Ourre  of  water  after  it  leaves  the  overflow  or  weir  forming  a  parabolic 
^owing  over      ^^^^^  qj^^  ^s  the  area  of  a  parabola  is  but  two-thirds 

the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  having  the  same  vertical 

and  lateral  dimensions,  it  follows  that  the  theoretical 

quantity  of  water  flowing  off  by  an  overflow  is  exactly 

Theoretical       two-thirds  the  quantity  due  to  the  theoretical  head,  or 

thSis^qnantity  ^  *^®  quantity  IS  mcasurcd  in  terms  of  velocity,  then  v, 

dne  to  fall.       the  Velocity  in  feet  per  second,  is  arrived  at  .by  the 

formula  v  =  •  6666  \/2  gh,  in  which  ff  =  effects  of 
gravity  82  -  2  feet,  and  h  the  height  of  the  fisdl.  It  ha8 
been  found  by  careful  experiment  that  the  theoretical 
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quantity  discharged  by  an  overflow  is  considerably 

modified  by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the  water  as  it 

approaches  and  leaves  the  weir  or  overflow.    It  is  also 

modified  by  friction,  so  that  in  practice,  when  the 

Telocity  dne  to  the  head  of  one  foot  equals,  theoretically,  Difierence  be- 

481-4  feet  per  minute,  two-thirds  of  which  would  be  ^*tSdtaS*" 

320*9  feety  experiment  gives  but  214  feet,  or  but  66*6  discharge. 

per  cent,  of  theoretical  quantity.    FormulsB,  therefore, 

for  the  discharge  of  overflows  are  based  upon  this 

reduced  quantity,  and  it  is  found  that  the  volume 

varies  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of 

the  depth  of  water  flowing  over  the  weir.    The  depth.  Head  i»  the 

or  head  of  water  flowing  over  a  weir,  is  the  total  depth  oyer.      ^^^ 

of  water  measured  from  the  sill  of  the  weir  to  some 

pomt  in  the  stream  aboye  the  weir,  beyond  the  influence 

of  the  depression  caused  by  the  overflow  itselfl    The 

formula  for  the  discharge  from  such  a  weir  is : — 

Q  =  214 ^/H».  Formula  for 

Q  =  quantity  in  oabe  feet  per  minate  for  each  foot  in  width  of  weir.  ^^^' 

H  =  the  total  depth  in  feet  falliog  over  the  weir. 

In  cases,  however,  in  which  a  stream  moTing  down  a  Velocity  in 
channel  has  a  considerable  velocity,  as  it  reaches  the  J  bTwa^*" 
overflow  this  velocity  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  >i<iered. 
passing  over  the  weir,  and  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation.   The  velocity  of  the  approaching  stream  is  due 
to  a  Ml  in  the  water  that  is  not  measured  at  the  over- 
flow, but  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increased  depth 
falling  over  the  weir.    A  calculation  must  be  made  in  Headprodadng 
order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  head  of  water  which  Lp^h!*^**^ 
creates  the  velocity  of  approach;  this  quantity  being 
added  to  the  observed  or  measured  head,  will  give  the 
total  head  creating  the  discharge.    The  formula  as  Mr.  Beard- 
given  by  Mr.  N.  Beardmore,  C.E.,  after  taking  into  ™^"'  °™  ** 
consideration  the  velocity  of  approach,  is : — 

Q  =  214  VA*+    OSSp*/^. 

Q  =  quantity  in  cube  feet  per  minate. 
h  =  the  observed  depth  (idling  over, 
V  =  the  Telocity  of  approach  in  feet  per  second. 
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Opinion  of        This  formula,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  gives  a 
going  forau^^^  quantity  slightly  in  excess  of  the  trae  quantity,  as  the 

head  taken  into  account,  which  produces  the  Telocity 
of  approach,  is  greater  than  that  actually  due  to  the 
theoretical  velocity  of  the  stream,  as  the  friction  of  the 
chaunel  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  which,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  the  author  cousiders  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  the  head  expended  in  oyercomiDg 
friction  cannot  also  produce  any  velocity  of  approach. 
True  head.        The  truo  head  which  ought  to  be  considered,  is  simply 

that  which  creates  velocity  after  all  resistances  have 
been  abstracted,  and  should  be  the  proper  theoretical 

head,  or  It}  =o-  or,  making  allowance  for  the  curvature 

of  the  overflow,  h^  =s  ^— ^ .     In  case  the  discharge  is 

taken  from  Table  No.  89,  and  there  is  a  cousiderable 

velocity  of  approach,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  will 

Head  to  be        be  uccessary  to  add  a  quantity  to  the  observed  head, 

dt*^^/flow*^**^  and  to  ascertain  the  discharge  due  to  the  head  after  it 

has  been  so  increased.    A  calculation  will  have  to  be 
made  as  to  what  is  the  head  due  to  the  velocity,  which 
should  be  added  to  the  observed  head,  giving  the  total 
head.    The  head  creating  the  velocity  of  approach  h^, 
added  to  A,  the  observed  head  got  by  direct  measure- 
ment =  H,  the  total  depth  falling  over  the  weir.     The 
Rule  for  finding  head  producing  the  velocity  of  approach  will  be  found 
vetocfr  of        ^y  multiplying  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
approach.         socoud  by  '010352.     Example:  A,  the  observed  head 
of  water  falling  over  a  weir,  is  1  "5  foot,  the  velocity  of 
approach  v  =  3  feet  per  second ;  required  to  know  the 
quantity  flowing  off  from  each  foot  in  width  of  the 
Example.  ovcrflow?     By  Mr.  N.  Beardmore*s  formula  we  find 

Q=  2lWV5'  +  -035  X  3^  X  1-5^"  =  432-8  cube 
ieet  per  minute.  In  this  case  h^y  the  head  prodacing 
the  velocity  of  approach  '010352  x  t;*=  -010352  X 
9  =  -093168  foot,  and  this  quantity,  added  to  the  ob- 
served head  1*5  foot  =  1*593168  foot,  and  the  nearest 
head  to  this  quantity  given  in  Table  No.  39  is  IQJ") 
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and  the  dischturge  from  each  foot  of  overflow  s  430*57 
cube  feet  per  minate,  or  if  worked  by  the  formula 

Q  =  214  V~H*,  the  ducharge  =  430*19  oabe  feet  per  minute, 

giying,  as  will  be  seen,  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  than 

that  given  by  Mr.  Beardmore's  formula.    In  ordinary  simple  rule 

practice  a  simple  rule,  often  sufiGiciently  accurate  for  ^'^'^****- 

ascertaining  the  full  head^  will  be  to  add  to  the  observed 

head  a  hundredth  part  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 

approach  in  feet  per  second,  and  take  the  discharge  for 

the  total  head  from  the  Table. 

In  the  placing  of  weirs  for  gauging,  they  should  be  Mode  of  placing 
placed  vertically.    The  sills  should  be  horizontal,  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^' 
sufficiently  removed  both  from  the  bottom  and  sides,  so 
as  not  to  be  influenced  thereby,  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  stream  may  have  full  power  to  exercise  its  property  of 
contraction  on  approaching  the  weir,  and  the  corners  of 
the  sills  and  sides  should  be  full  and  sharp.    If  a  plank  Construction  of 
is  used,  the  part  over  which  the  water  flows  should  be  ga^aging!^ 
made  as  narrow  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  it  should 
be  cut  away  on  the  down-stream  side  at  an  angle  of  45° 
to  60°,  but  it  is  better  still  to  affix  round  the  opening  in 
the  dam,  a  thin  metal  plate,  projecting  clear  of  the 
woodwork,  so  that  when  the  water  falls  over,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plank  shall  not  have  an  effect  upon  the 
flowing  water.   No  rounded  or  bevelled  edges  should  be 
permitted  on  the  upper-stream  side  of  the  weir,  as  these 
all  tend  to  vitiate  and  alter  the  results  given  by  the 
overflow.    The  depth  of  the  weir,  as  a  rule,  should  be  Proportion  of 

rvm  flranffincT  weirs 

proportionate  to  its  width.  The  depth  should  be  about 
one-third  the  width  of  the  weir.  These  dimensions, 
however,  cannot  always  be  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  a 
sewer,  and  experience  only  will  enable  an  observer  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  formula  for  the  discharge 
should  be  modified.  If  the  sill  of  the  weir  is  not  made  Disturbing 
extremely  thin,  air  is  likely  to  accumulate  on  it,  as  the  ^^  °®°^- 
water  ascends  on  one  side  as  it  approaches  the  weir,  and 
descends  on  the  other  side  as  it  leaves  the  weir,  and  the 
effect  of  the  flow  is  to  enclose  air  on  the  sill,  which 
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diminishes  the  depth  of  water  flowing  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  un&equently  if  there  is  not  much  iall 
from  the  sill  to  the  water  on  the  lower  side,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  likely  to  be  created^  which  tends  to  angment 

Drowned  weirs,  the  flow.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
observations  when  the  weir  is  drowned,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  water  on  the  lower  side  has  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  sill  of  the  weir.  In  this  case,  the  water 
flowing  over  the  bottom  of  the  weir  must  be  treated  as 

Discharge  from  distinct  from  that  still  falling  over.  The  water  flowing 
weips.  ijjjj^^gjj  ^jjQ  bottom  must  be  treated  as  water  flowing 

through  an  aperture  under  a  head  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  level  of  the  water  above  and  below  the 
weir,  and  the  volume  still  falling  over  must  be  treated 
as  water  flowing  over  an  overflow.  A  drowned  weir 
will  sometimes  give  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  dis- 
charge under  the  same  head  than  a  weir  with  a 
clear  fall,  as  no  deduction  has  to  be  made  for  the 
curvature  the  water  assumes  in  falling  over  a  weir  for 
that  portion  of  the  weir  which  is  immersed,  and  the 
flow  through  which  takes  place  by  reason  of  the  diffei^ 
ence  of  the  head  of  water  on  each  side  of  the  weir. 
The  formula  for  arriving  at  the  discharge  of  the 
drowned  portion  of  the  weir  is  as  follows : — 


Fonnnla  for 
discharge  of 
immersed  por- 
tion of  weir. 


V  =  velocity  per  minute, 

g  =  effect  of  gravity  =  82*2  feet, 

A  =  head  of  water  in  feet, 


46*5  is  a  mean  coefficient  between  56  and  37,  the 
larger  quantity  being  the  coefficient  for  perfect  open- 
ingSy  having  the  form  of  the  ^^  vena  contracta,"  and  the 
smaller  number  is  applicable  to  openings  without  side 
walls,  and  may  often  be  applied  in  the  formula  for 
drowned  weirs.  The  head  is  the  difference  in  level  of 
Example  of  the  Water  on  both  sides  of  the  overflow.  Example :  sup- 
a'^wMdweS?.  posing  that  we  have  an  overflow  1  foot  deep,  required 

to  know  the  discharge  when  the  water  has  risen  on  the 
lower  side  8  inches  or  *  25  foot  above  the  sill  of  the  over- 
flow ?  The  head  of  water  producing  discharge  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  weir  in  this  case  will  be 
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9  inches,  or  '75  foot.  The  velocity  of  flow  for  the 
portion  to  be  treated  as  water  flowing  through  an 

aperture  will  equal  465  V^  2  x  322  x  '75  = 
323*12  feet  per  minute,  and  as  the  area  of  the  opening 
18  =  *25  foot  for  each  foot  in  length,  the  Telocity  mul- 
tiplied by  the  area  will  give  the  diacharge,  which  will 
be323-12  X  "25  :»  80 -78  cube  feet  per  minute.  There 
is  still  9  inches  or  *75  foot  falling  freely  oyer  the  weir, 
which  must  be  treated  as  water  flowing  over  an  overfall. 
The  quantity  will  be  found  from  Table  No.  89,  or  by 

the  formula  Q  =  2Uy/W  =  214 V^^'  =  189  feet. 
The  total  quantity  passing  this  overfall  »  80*78  + 
139  =  219*78  cube  feet  per  minute.    If  the  water  had  iMfoenceof 
been  falling  freely  over  the  weir,  the  discharge  would  ^^l^^a*^ 
have  taken  place  by  virtue  of  the  full  head  of  1  foot,  drowned  wair. 
and  by  reference  to  the  Tables  the  discharge  would 
have  been  214  cube  feet  per  minute,  or  the  drowned 
overflow,  under  the  conditions  observed,  gives  an  ex- 
cess of  flow  over  a  weir  having  a  free  fall  of  5|  cube 
feet  per  minute  for  each  foot  in  length  of  the  overflow  * 

The  depth  of  water  falling  over  a  weir  may  be  Beoozding 
'^:istered  direct  on  to  a  diagram  by  means  of  a  record-  s^^s^* 
^  g&^g^  which  consists  of  a  clockwork  arrangement 
<lriving  a  cylinder  at  a  given  rate  of  speed,  and  a  float, 
with  gearing,  records  the  height  of  the  water  on  a  paper 
fixed  on  the  revolving  cylinder  at  every  moment  it  is 
at  work.  The  author  has  made  very  extensive  use  of 
instniments  of  this  class,  both  in  connection  with 
ganging  by  overflows  and  for  other  purposes  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
changes  of  level  in  the  surface  of  water.  It  should 
he  observed  that^  in  case  the  gauge  is  liable  to  be 
diowned,  a  record  must  be  kept  of  the  elevation  of 
the  water  both  above  and  below  the  overflow.  Table  Table  No.  39. 
Ka  39  shows  at  a  glance  what  is  the  quantity  dis- 
charged by  an  overfall,  whether  the  depth  is  measured 
in  feet  or  inches,  and  is  calculated  from  the  formula 

Q=214\/ff: 

*  The  diacharge  maj  become  leas  than  in  a  weir  with  a  free  fall  if 
the  ooefflcient  is  lessened. 
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Table  No.  89--~GAuaiKa  Weibs  ob  Overfalls. 
Discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  1  foot  in  length. 


Deptho 

offlUin 
Inches. 

DlBcharge  ; 
Cubic  Feet 

Depth  on  SiU  in 

DIechArge 

Cubic  Feet 

1 

Depth  CD  SIU  in 

Dischai^B 
Cubic  Feet. 

Feet. 

Per 

Minute. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Per 
Hlnnte. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Per 

Minute. 

001 

0-214 

0-24 

25-16 

0-48 

71  16 

0 

•227  i 

0-25 

8. 

26 

•75 

54 

73-30 

002 

0 

•605 

0-26 

28 

37 

0-49 

73-40 

0 

648 

H 

28 

44 

0-60 

6 

75-66 

0-03 

1 

•11 

0-27 

30 

02 

,  0-51 

77-94 

1 

•18 

»J 

30 

16 

1 

6i 

78-03 

0-04 

1 

•71 

0-28 

31 

71  : 

0-52 

80-24 

1 

•82 

»l 

31 

92 

1 

6i 

80-43 

0-05 

2 

•39 

0-29 

w 

S3 

42 

0-58 

82-57 

2 

53 

H 

33 

71 

H 

82-8(5 

006 

8 

15 

0-30 

V 

85 

16  . 

1  0-54 

84-92 

8 

•34 

3| 

35 

52 

1 

6i 

85-31 

007 

8 

96 

0-31 

w 

36 

93 

0-55 

87-29 

4 

21 

8* 

87' 

38 

i 

6f 

87-78 

008 

4 

•84 

0-32 

38 

74 

,  0-56 

89-68 

5 

15 

n 

89 

27 

1 

6f 

90-27 

0-09 

5 

•78 

0-38 

40 

•67 

0-67 

92-09 

6 

•14 

4 

41 

18 

6i 

92-79 

0-10 

6 

•77 

0-84 

42 

42 

0-58 

94-53 

7 

•19 

H 

43 

13  ; 

7 

95-34 

0-11 

7 

'81     , 

.  0-35 

44 

31 

0-59 

96-98 

8 

•80 

. 

H 

45 

10 

7i 

97-90 

0*12 

8 

•90 

0-36 

46 

22 

0-60 

99-46 

9 

'46 

*i 

47 

11 

7i 

100-49 

018 

10 

03 

0-37 

48 

16 

0-61 

101-95 

10 

•66 

*i 

49- 

14 

7t 

103-10 

0-14 

11 

21 

0-38 

50- 

13 

0-62 

104-47 

11- 

92     1 

^ 

51 

20 

74 

105-78 

015 

12 

43 

6-39 

52- 

12 

0-63 

107-01 

IS- 

22 

H 

53- 

29 

7* 

108-39 

0-16 

IS' 

70 

0-40 

64' 

14  ; 

0-64 

109-57 

2 

14- 

56 

4J 

55" 

41 

7* 

111-06 

017 

15' 

00 

0-41 

56' 

18 

0*66 

11215 

H 

15' 

95 

5 

57 

55 

7; 

113-76 

018 

B 

16- 

34 

0-42 

68 

25 

0-66 

114-74 

2i 

17- 

37 

H 

69 

72 

8 

116-48 

0-19 

4 

17' 

72 

0-43 

60" 

34 

0-67 

117-36 

2} 

18- 

84 

5J 

61- 

92 

H 

119-22 

0-20 

o 

19 

14 

0-44 

62 

46 

0-68 

120-00 

21 

20- 

35 

5f 

64 

15 

8* 

121-98 

0-21 

B 

20 

•59 

0-45 

64 

•60 

0-69 

122-66 

2t 

21 

89 

5i 

66 

•40 

8| 

124-76 

0-22 

a 

22 

•08 

0-46 

66 

•76 

0-70 

125-33 

^ 

23 

'47 

5» 

68 

•67 

8i 

127-57 

0-23 

« 

23 

■60 

0-47 

68 

•95 

0-71 

12802 

n 

25 

•09 

6f 

70 

•97 

8* 

190-39 

OAUOINQ. 
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Table  No.  80. — Gauoino  Wbibs,  &c. — continued. 


Depth  oaHiU  in 

Dlflcbargn 
CaUoFeet. 

Depth  on  Sm  In 

Discharge  ' 
Cubic  Feet 

Depth  OD  801  In 

Dischsi«e 
Cable  Feet 

Feet 

laches. 

Per 

Mbrate. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Per 

Minute. 

Feet 

IndMB. 

Per 

Minute. 

0-72 

130-74 

0-98 

207-61 

1-24 

295*49 

8» 

133 

24 

"i 

210 

"67  ! 

1-25 

15 

299 

07 

0*73 

133* 

47 

0-99 

210 

80 

1-26 

302 

67 

8| 

136' 

11 

100 

12 

214 

00 

15^ 

802 

82 

0-74 

186- 

28 

I'Ol 

217 

22 

1-27 

0 

306 

26 

0-75 

9 

139 

•00 

12i 

217" 

35  ! 

15i 

806 

'58 

0'76 

141' 

79 

102 

220 

45 

1-28 

w 

309 

-91 

H 

141 

90 

12i 

220 

73 

15f 

810 

•36 

0-77 

144 

59 

108 

223 

70 

1-29 

o 

313 

•54 

»i 

144 

'82 

12| 

224 

11 

IS* 

314 

•15 

a-78 

147 

42 

1-04 

226 

•97 

1-30 

V 

317 

•20 

H 

147" 

•77 

l^ 

227 

-51 

15| 

817 

•96 

0-79 

150 

-26 

1-05 

230 

25 

1-31 

820 

•87 

H 

150 

73  ' 

m 

230 

93 

15* 

821 

•78 

0-80 

153 

•13 

106 

233< 

-54  i 

1-32 

^ 

824 

•55 

H 

153 

71 

l^ 

234 

87 

IH 

325 

•62 

0-81 

156 

•00 

1-07 

236' 

86 

1-83 

828 

•24 

H 

156 

•72 

12} 

237 

88 

16 

329 

•48 

0*82 

158 

•90 

1-08 

V 

240 

-19 

1-84 

881 

•95 

H 

159 

75 

13 

241 

30 

1^ 

838 

35 

0-83 

161 

-82 

1-09 

243 

53 

1-35 

o 

835 

-67 

10 

162 

•79 

13* 

244 

79 

ISi 

337 

24 

0-84 

164 

•75 

110 

246 

•89 

1-86 

V 

339 

41 

i<>i 

165 

-85 

18* 

248 

'30 

m 

841 

14 

0-85 

167 

■70 

111 

250 

-26 

1-37 

w 

848 

16 

lOj 

168 

93 

18| 

251 

•82 

161 

345 

05 

0*86 

170 

■67 

112 

253 

•65 

1-38 

346 

92 

lOf 

172 

•03 

18* 

255 

35 

16} 

348 

97 

0-87 

173 

'66 

113 

257 

06 

1*89 

850 

70 

101 

175 

-15 

18* 

258 

-90 

16f 

352 

91 

0-88 

176 

-66 

114 

260 

-48 

1-40 

w 

354 

49 

lOf 

178 

-28 

18* 

262 

-47 

1^ 

856 

•87 

0-89 

179 

-68 

115 

268 

•91 

1-41 

o 

858 

30 

lOf 

181 

•44 

13* 

266 

-06 

17 

360 

-84 

0-90 

182 

•72 

1  16 

267 

•36 

1-42 

862' 

12 

lOj 

184 

•61 

•  I 

14 

269 

-67 

17i 

864 

•83 

0-91 

185 

■77 

117 

270 

83 

1-48 

o 

865 

•95 

A     Jk^ 

11 

187 

-80 

1** 

278 

•29 

171 

868 

83 

0-92 

188- 

-84 

118 

274 

31 

1-44 

w 

369 

•79 

A      J^.ak. 

n* 

191 

•01 

• 

1** 

276 

98 

171 

872 

85 

0-93 

191 

•93 

119 

277 

80 

1-45 

0 

378 

65 

jt    *fc  - 

iH 

194 

-24 

14| 

280 

■58 

171 

376 

-88 

0-94 

195 

-03 

1-20 

281 

31 

1-46 

m 

377 

53 

A       Jh.M 

iH 

197 

•49 

14* 

284 

-25 

17f 

880 

93 

0-95 

198 

•15 

1-21 

284 

83 

1-47 

o 

381- 

41 

A     tfk  A 

"i 

200 

-76 

1*# 

287 

93 

171 

884 

•99 

0-96 

201 

-29 

1-22 

288 

87 

1-48 

w 

885 

31 

A     ■— - 

iij 

204 

-04 

14* 

291- 

68 

171 

889' 

07 

0*97 

204 

-44 

1-23 

291' 

92 

1-49 

a 

389' 

22 

n* 

207 

•37 

14* 

295 

84 

1-50 

18 

393 

14 

M 
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Table  No.  89. — Gauoino  Wehib,  Ac—continued. 


Depth  on  Sm  in 

Cubic  Feet. 

Depth  oo  Sai  In 

DIechaiKe 

CaUc  Feet. 

1 

Depth  on  801  in 

Diadiarse 
Cable  Feet 

Feet 

Incbee. 

Per 
Minute. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Per 

Mlnnte. 

Feet. 

1 

Inches. 

Ptf 
Mlnntr. 

1-51 

397-08 

1-69 

470-16 

1*88 

551*63 

18* 

397-24: 

20} 

473*47 

22} 

554  02 

1-52 

401  03 

1-70 

474*34 

1*89 

556*04 

18i 

401-36 

20| 

477*83 

22} 

558*62 

1-53 

40500 

1-71 

478*53 

1*90 

560*46 

18f 

405-49 

20|i 

482*21 

22} 

563*23 

1-54 

408-97 

1-72 

482*73 

1*91 

664-89 

18* 

409-64 

20f 

486*60 

23 

567*85 

1-55 

412-96 

1*73 

486-95 

1*92 

569*33 

18f 

413-80 

m 

491-00 

23} 

572*49 

1*56 

416-97 

1*74 

491*19 

1*93 

573*79 

18i 

417-97 

1-75 

21 

495-42 

23}     577* 13 

1-67 

420-98 

1*76 

499*67 

1*94 

578*25 

18* 

422-16 

2H 

499-86 

23} 

581*79 

1-58 

425-01 

1-77 

503-94 

1*95 

. 

582*73 

19 

426-36 

2H 

504*29 

23} 

586*46 

1-59 

429-05 

1*78 

508*21 

1*96 

V 

587  22 

19* 

430-57 

21} 

508*74 

23} 

591  15 

1-60 

433-11 

1*79 

512*50 

1*97 

591-72 

19* 

434-80 

2H 

513*21 

23} 

595*85 

1-61 

437-17 

1*80 

516*80 

1*98 

596-23 

19* 

439-04 

21* 

517-69 

23} 

600-56 

1-62 

441-25 

1*81 

521*11 

1-99 

600*75 

19i 

443-30 

21} 

522*19 

2*00 

24 

605*28 

1-63 

445-34 

1*82 

525*44 

25 

643*50 

19# 

447-57 

21i 

526-70 

26 

682*50 

1-64 

449*45 

1*83 

529*77 

2-25 

27 

722-25 

19f 

451-85 

22 

531*22 

28 

762*75 

1-65 

453*56 

1-84 

534*12 

29 

803*97 

19,t 

45615 

22} 

535*76 

2*50 

30 

845*91 

1-66 

457-69 

i-85 

538*48 

31 

888*56 

20 

460-46 

22} 

540*31 

32 

931*90 

1-67 

461*83 

1-86 

542*85 

2*75 

38 

975-92 

201 

464-78 

22} 

544-87 

34 

1020*62 

1-68 

465-99 

1*87 

647-24 

35 

1065*98 

201 

469*12 

1 
I 

22} 

649-44 

3-00 

36 

1111-98 

To  find 
discharge 
of  weir. 


To  find  the  discbarge  from  a  weir,  multiply  the 
quantity  correspondiDg  to  the  depth  falling  over,  as 
given  in  the  Table,  by  the  width  of  the  weir  in  feet 
and  parts  of  feet,  and  the  result  will  give  the  discharge 
in  cube  feet  per  minute. 


Note.— To  bring  cube  feet  per  minute  into  gbllona  in  twenty-four 
hours,  multiply  by  9000. 


/■ 
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CX)UBSE  OF  SEWEBS. 


When  the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  district  has  been  Natural  and 

defined,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  what  nature  has  done  ^^^e. 

for  the  drainage,  and  also  what  has  already  been  done  by 

art  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  work  of  sewerage  of 

the  district.    The  main  lines  of  powers  will  generally 

take  the  direction  of  the  natural  drainage  valleys.   Such  Direction  of 

m      ,  <ii  •ii      1  •        j.1.      T  •         1.  •  v    j.i_    •  niain  lines  of 

drainage  yaUeys  will  also  give  the  lines  m  which  the  aewers. 
storm-water  overflows  will  have  to  be  constructed.    The 
ordinary  sewers  of  a  district  are  now  usually  laid  in 
perfectly  straight  lines,  having  manholes  at  every  point  Sewen  to  be 
of  lateral  deviation ;  and  manholes,  lampboles,  or  venti-  ^^^^  '^^^  ' 
lators  at  every  point  of  vertical  deviation  or  change  of 
gradient.  By  constructing  a  system  of  sewers  in  straight 
lines,  and  with  the  introduction  of  numerous  manholes  Use  of  man- 
and  lampholes,  the  whole  system  is  brought  under  per-  hoios."^  ^*™^ 
feet  control,  and  can  be  examined  at  any  time  without 
having  recourse  to  breaking  open  the  ground;    and 
moreover  any  ordinary  stoppage  may  be  removed  from 
the  sewers  with  the  aid  of  special  tools  applicable  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  are  applied  at  the  manholes. 
The  system  of  laying  sewers  in  straight  lines  with  man-  straight  line 
holes,  lampholes,  or  ventilators  at  every  point  of  change  Jj^^^  r  rUit- 
in  direction,  and  which,  is  so  great  an  improvement  on  ^^^^^^t  C.B. 
the  old  system  of  laying  sewers  in  crooked  lines,  is  due  to 
the  ingenuity  and  forethought  of  Mr.  Bobert  Bawlinson, 
G.B.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board.     The  general 
arrangement  of  the  sewers  of  a  town  will  be  seen  from 
Plate  II.,  which  represents  the  sanitary  works  of  the  DescripUon  of 
town  of  Dantzic,  in  Prussia.    Prom  an  examination  of  ^^** 

M  2 
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this  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  branch  sewers  are 
for  the  most  part  laid  in  straight  lines,  with  manholes  at 
all  lateral  deviations;  the  detail  arrangement  of  the 
DescripUon  of    manholes  of  the  minor  sewers  is  shown  in  Plate  X.    It 
Plate  X.  ^j  Y^  observed  from  these  detail  arrangements,  that 

in  all  cases  in  which  more  than  one  sewer  enters  a  man- 
hole, the  sewer  forming  the  principal  outfall  is  con- 
structed at  a  lower  level  than  the  sewers  discharging 
Reasons  for       into  the  manhole.    This  arrangement  is  adopted  for  two 
Rcwera  in  sUm.  reasons,  one  being  to  aid  ventilation,*  as  will  be  here- 
after explained,  and  the  other  being  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sewers.     For    example,  take  Fig.  8, 
v,;"'    Plate  X.,  and   we  find  three   sewers,  B,  D,  E,  all 
meeting  at  about  the  same  level,  but  the  sewer  A, 
which  has  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  other  sewers, 
is  situated  at  a  lower  level  in  order  to  assist  the  dis- 
charge, and  so  every  sewer  is  provided  with  a  free  out- 
fall.   If  this  arrangement  were  not  adopted,  we  should 
find,  at  times,  some  inconyenience  arise.    For  example, 
the  general  effect  of  a  sudden  enlargement  in  a  sewer  is 
to  check  the  velocity.  If  the  sewer  D,  Fig.  8,  Plate  X, 
discharged  into  the  sewer  A,  both  sewers  being  of  the 
same  size  and  having  the  same  inclination,  a  loss  of 
velocity  would  take  place  in  passing  the  manhole  C, 
and  therefore  if  the  sewer  D  at  the  time  was  running 
full  bore,  the  sewage  would  head  up  in  the  manhole  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  up  for  the  head  lost  by  the 
enlargement  at  the  manhole,  although  in  this  case  no 
evil  would  result.    But  supposing  the  sewers  B  and  £ 
enter  the  sewer  at  the  same  level,  and  one  sewer  is 
larger  than  the  other,  unless  the  manhole  is  of  great 
size,  the  discharge  of  the  larger  sewer  will  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  the  smaller  sewer.    The  author 
has  seen  a  case  in  which,  in  time  of  storm,  the  smaller 
sewer  could  not  discharge  its  contents,  and  it  therefore 
flooded  the   neighbouring  cellars.     In  the  following 

♦  Vide  p.  372. 
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woodcat,  Fig.  15,  is  shown  the  mode  in  which  stoppages 
are  removed  &om  modem  sewers.    The  sewer-man  baa  Roooni  of 
suspended  a  lighted  lamp  m  the  lunphole  L,  and  has  atwau"     ° 
descended  the  manhole  H,  and  with  a  series  of  tools 


attached  to  canes,  similar  to  those  nsed  hj  chimney- 
sweepers, he  is  about  to  remoTO  the  stoppage.    The 
man  will  be  able  to  see  when  the  sewer  is  clear,  as 
between  the  manhole  and  lamphole  the  sewer  is  laid  in 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  so  soon  as  the  obstruction 
is  removed,  be  will  be  able  to  see  the  light  suspended 
at  the  lamphole.     Some  of  the  tools  used  for  the  Tooii  <u«d  is 
Temoral  of  stoppages  are  shown  in  Plate  XXTII.,  and  as  ^t^^^i^ 
the  illustrations  speak  for  themselves,  no  further  de-  '''■^  XXUL 
scription  of  the  plate  is  necessary. 

"Ihs  main  lines  of  sewers  are  not  necessarily  laid  in 
perfectly  straight  lines,  but  curves  are  introduced  in 
their  course ;  the  resistance  of  these  curves  to  the  flow 
of  the  sewage  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  smallness 
of  the  augle  of  diveigence  from  straight  lines,  and  with 
the  greater  radius  of  curvature.  It  is  desirable  to  form 
in  the  floor  of  manholes,  curved  channels  for  connecting 
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Frictkmof 
bendi. 


the  sewera.    From  the  following  formula  of  Weisbach 
the  friction  of  bendB  may  be  calculated : — 


h 

V 

a 

r 
b 


c  = 

h  = 


bead  of  water  neoesBaiy  to  oyeroome  the  angular  Motion. 

▼elooity  in  feet  per  second. 

angle  in  degrees.  Fig.  16. 

ladins  of  pipe.        ^---.— , ^ 

radins  of  the  bend.  r-^-^T^^v^*       X 

64-88.      •  ' ^^^"^      - 

ooelBdent. 


679-4 


X  a  X  «•. 


Beardmore's 
formula  for 
bendi. 


The  coefficient  e  is  found  by  the  formula 


e=  -181  X  1 


•847(9^ 


For, 


L-o-r 

•2 

•8 

•4 
•206 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

10 

e  =  -181 

•188 

•158 

•294 

•440 

•661 

• 

•977 

1408 

1-978 

In  Beardmore's  valuable  Hydraulic  Tables  tbe 
formula  of  Bobinson  adapted  from  French  experiments 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  resistance 
offered  by  bends  in  pipes  or  channels  to  the  flow  of 
water,  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Beardmore  added  a  co^ 
rection  for  the  variable  quantities  due  both  to  the 
angle  and  the  volume  flowing.    The  amended  fonnuk 


stands: — 

^      V»  X  8,  X  N  X  -0008 

h  —  bead  in  inches  to  oyeroome  resistance 
V  =  Telocity  in  inches  per  second. 
S  =  line  of  angle. 
N  =  number  of  bends. 

• 

2  =  hydranlic  mean  depth  of  pipe. 
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L08B  of  head  caused  by  bends  should  in  all  calcolations 
be  deducted  from  the  actnal  head,  and  the  calculation 
shonid  then  be  made  with  the  reduced  head. 

When  bends  are  used  it  is  usual  to  eiye  the  sewers  increued  fall 
a  little  extra  ftJl  in  the  bend  to  compensate  for  the 
inoieased  friction. 

By  the  arrangement  adopted  of  allowing  sewers  Alternate  lines 
to  join  in  manholes,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  Jor'du^JTa^ 
that  if  one  line  of  sewer  is  blocked,  another  line  may 
be  used  for  the  discharge.  For  example,  in  Plate  X, 
Fig.  7,  we  have  the  representation  of  a  manhole  in 
which  three  sewers  run  out,  and  only  one  runs  into  it 
If  any  one  of  those  three  sewers  were  stopped,  either  of 
the  other  two  would  still  furnish  an  outfall  for  the 
district  above  the  manhole.  By  such  an  arrangement 
as  this  the  area  injuriously  affected  by  a  stoppage  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Hnch  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  Back  drainage, 
the  course  in  which  sewers  should  be  laid.    The  ofBcers 
of  the  late  General  Board  of  Health  insisted  that  back 
drainage  was  the  proper  plan  to  adopt;  other  autho> 
rities,  equally  eminent,  have  considered  that  less  in- 
terference is  caused  to  property,  by  constructing  the 
public  sewers  in  the  public  streets.     The  following 
woodcuts  show  the  different  systems.     Fig.  17  is  a 
representation  of  the  plan  of  draining  to  the  street,  and 
Fig.  18  shows  the  same  block  of  buildings  draining  to 
the  back.    The  author  in  the  course  of  his  experience  Economical 
has  found  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  economical  to  the  ^'"*^«"'*®**«* 
local  authorities,  and  far  safer,  to  place  the  public 
sewers  in  the  public  thoroughfares  than  in  private  land 
at  the  back  of  houses.    The  modem  system  of  sewers 
laid  out  in  straight  lines,  with  manholes  for  inspection, 
so  as  to  place  the  system  of  sewerage  completely  under 
control,  is  not  applicable  to  back  drainage,  as  manholes 
cannot  be  inserted  on  private  property  at  the  back  of 
houses  without  serious  inconvenience  and  encroachment 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  private  citizens.    To 
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carry  sewers  throngh  private  property  not  unfrequentlv 
leads  to  much  ill-feeling  being  manifested  against  the 
local  aathorities,  and  also  often  entails  great  haniship 


upon  the  owners  or  occnpiera  of  the  premises.  lfor«- 
over,  a  local  anthority  has  no  power  to  construct  aewen 
through  private  grounds,  except  by  purchasing  the 
right  of  easement,  which,  in  many  cases,  becomes  i 


\ 
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serious  item  of  expense.    The  objection  raised  against  Objection 
the  diainage  to  the  street  has  arisen  from  having  to  ll^^^thr^* 
carry  house-drains  through  or  nnder  the  honses.    This  'tr^et. 
is  an  objection  when  house-drains  are  imperfectly  con- 
stmcted,  and  would  equally  apply  to  back  drainage,  for 
unless  we  haye  sewers  both  at  tlie  front  and  back  of  the 
house,  many  houses  would  require  the  drains  to  be  laid 
under  them.    To  guard  against  the  evils  arising  from  Regulations  in 
accidents  to  house-drains,  the  local  authorities  in  new  '^^^ 
districts  have  power  to  introduce  such  building  regula- 
tions, 80  as  to  retain  certain  spaces  about  buildings  to 
be  erected,  and  where  these  spaces  exist  at  the  sides  of 
the  buildings  the  drainage  can  be  brought  from  the 
back  without  traversing  the  house.    In  other  cases  an 
arrangement  of  passages  may  be  left  at  the  back  of 
houses,  in  which  the  sewers  can  be  constructed,  so  that 
the  advantages  of  back  drainage  may  be  secured  with- 
out the  drawback  of  having  the  sewers  constructed  on 
property  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at.     With  perfectly 
constmcted  and  well-ventiLated  house-drains,  the  evils 
of  carrying  them  through  or  under  houses  are  more 
imaginary  than  real,  therefore  the  plea  of  perfecting 
the  house  drainage  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  invasion 
of  private  property.     The  remarkably  good  health  Eflfectsof 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  is  very  ^^^^  ^^^'^ 
conclusive  evidence  that  no  great  evils  arise  from  carry-  London, 
ing  sewers  under  houses,  as  nearly  every  house  in 
London  has  a  drain  under  it.     There  are  many  cases  Severs  carried 
where  it  is  necessary  to  carry  public  sewers  through  ^^t^ 
private  property,  but  such  cases  should  form  the  excep-  propertj. 
tioD,  and  not  the  rule.    In  considering  a  system  of  Outfall, 
sewers  in  reference  to  the  general  outfall,  it  will  some- 
times be  found  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  deviate 
from  the  lines  of  natural  drainage  of  the  district ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  a  good  outfall,  hills  may  be  tunnelled, 
or  valleys  crossed  by  means  of  aqueducts  or  syphons. 
In  carrying  out  a  system  of  sewers,  the  natural  streams  Natural  streams 
should  not  be  covered  over  and  converted  into  sewers,  'onvirt^^i^ 


sewers. 
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bat  sach  streams  should  be  coDveyed  through  the  <lis- 

trict,  and  be  protected  against  pollution  from  sewage. 

ChanneU  ibr      These  natural  channels  should  receive  the  attention  of 

to  bThsT^       ^0  engineer,  as  they  may  often  be  improved  so  as  to 

proved.  expedite  the  discharge  of  the  surfiace  water  from   the 

district. 
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INTEBOEPTINa  8EWEBS. 


Thi  engineer   who  is   charged   with  the  design  of 
works  of  sewerage  shonld  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  principle  of  interception.    It  may  often  happen  Fhumcui  aue- 
that  the  financial  success  of  a  scheme  for  disposing  of  ji^roeptiiig  ^^ 
the  sewage  of  a  district  will  depend  upon  the  con-  ••''•'• 
straction  of  proper  intercepting  sewers,  that  is,  certain 
portions  of  the  sewage  should  be  intercepted  in  the 
higher  portions  of  the  district,  and  not  allowed  to 
gravitate  down  to  the  lowest  leyel,  and  so  the  sewage 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  such  district  may  often  be 
conyeyed  by  direct  gravitation  to  a  suitable  outfall, 
leaving  only  the  sewage  of  the  lowest  zones  to  be  dealt 
with  by  artificial  power.    Not  unfrequently  the  inter- 
cepting sewer  will  form  the  only  outfall  of  the  district, 
as  {he  sewage  of  the  lower  district  may  be  pumped  into 
it.    In  districts  in  which  there  is  but  a  small  lon&i-  Districts  in 
tudinal  fall,  and  comparatiYely  great  lateral  falls,  the  option  shonid 
work  of  interception  will  form  an  essential  feature  in  ^  carried  out. 
the  scheme  of  seweraga    In  large  towns  the  work  of 
interception  may  be  carried  out  with  advantage,  and 
thereby  often  redace  the  cost  of  the  system  of  sewerage,  Saying  effected 
as  when  this  principle  is  fully  carried  out,  a  large  town  tion!*  "^^ 
is  divided  by  intercepting  sewers  into  a  number  of 
smaller  areas ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  much 
cheaper,  proportionately  to  the  population  and  area,  to 
drain  a  small  town  than  a  large  one,  so  a  large  town 
divided  into  districts  by  intercepting  sewers  can  often 
be  drained  more  effectually  and  cheaply  than  if  all  the 
sewers  were  allowed  to  flow  to  one  conmion  level.    In 
fact,  a  sewer  may  be  compared  to  a  cone,  the  base  of 
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Fio.  19. 


which  rests  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  district^  and 
the  apex  terminates  in  the  highest.  A  system  of 
intercepting  sewers  would  cut  this  cone,  and  the 
saying  in  cost  might  be  represented  by  the  difference  m 

cost  of  constructing  tbat 
portion  of  the  branch 
sewer  represented  by  the 
frustum  of  the  oone  A 
(Pig.  19),  below  the  in- 
tercepting sewer,  and  the 
construction  of  another 
smaller  cone  B,  the  apex 
of  which  would  com- 
mence at  the  intercepting  sewer,  and  the  base  rest 
at  the  lowest  leyel  of  the  district,  due  allowance  of 
course  being  made  for  any  extra  sewer  that  may  be 
required  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  interception. 
Large  districu.  In  large  districts  the  principle  of  interception  forms  an 
essential  element  of  safety:  by  dividing  the  drainage 
area  into  smaller  districts  the  volume  of  sewage  or 
rainfall  is  brought  more  under  control  than  in  districts 
where  the  volume  of  sewage  is  large,  and  is  allowed  to 
fall  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  district.  In  sea- 
coast  towns  the  principle  of  interception  is  also  of  great 
importance.  The  low-level  sewers  in  such  districts  are 
usually  tide-locked,  therefore  it  is  of  manifest  advan- 
tage to  intercept  the  sewage  of  the  higher  portions  of 
the  district,  and  to  lead  it  away,  together  with  the  rain- 
fall, by  a  distinct  outfall,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
tide-locked  sewers  of  the  district.  The  principle  of 
interception  is  well  understood  in  the  great  drainage 
works  that  have  been  carried  out  in  the  fen  districts  of 
this  country.  These  large  areas  are  entirely  surrounded 
by  intercepting  drains,  which  catch  the  rainfall  of  the 
Ugher  districts,  and  lead  it  off  by  gravitation  to  the 
natural  outlets,  leaving  only  the  rain  falling  on  the 
London  sewers,  low  lands  to  be  dealt  with  by  artificial  means.  In 
many  towns  this  principle  of  interception  has  formed  a 


Sea-coast 
towns. 


Fen  districts 
an  example. 
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main  feature  in  the  scheme  of  sewerage,  and  in  the  case 

of  London  it  has  received  its  full  deyelopment.    The  !>»*"«*■  *>>»* 

__,^i       r  •         1  •  1  *        1    .         OTergrow  ex- 

antnor  lias  seen  many  cases  in  which  towns  after  being  istiag  sewen. 
sewered  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  size  and  population 
uiat  the  original  sewers  haye  become  too  small,  the 
^consequence  of  which  has  been  that  the  lower  portions 
of  the  district  have  been  frequently  inundated.  By 
the  introduction  into  these  overgrown  towns  of  a  system 
of  intercepting  sewers,  catting  the  sewers  already  con- 
structed, the  sewage  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  district 
^^y  often  be  harmlessly  conyeyed  away,  leaving  the 
sewers  of  the  lower  district  ample  in  size  to  deal  with 
the  volume  of  sewage  which  is  locally  due  to  them,  and 

^>  at  a  comparatiyely  small  cost,  the  efficiency  of  the 

original  sewerage  works  may  be  restored. 
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8E0TI0NAI.  FOBK  OF  SEWEBa 


1 


Correct  form 
of  importanoe. 


Principles  on 
which  sewers 
should  be  con- 
structed. 


External  forces 
acting  on  a 
sewer. 


Lateral 
movement 
of  earth. 


Splitting  of 
pipe  sewera. 


Gbeat  yariety  in  the  shape  of  sewers  has  been  adopted 
by  various  authorities  at  different  periods.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  correct  sectional  form  for  the  sewers  of  a  dis- 
trict is  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  and  when  the 
object  to  be  fulfilled  by  sewers  is  fully  and  scientifically 
considered,  the  correct  shape  to  be  adopted  nnd^ 
yarying  circumstances  may  be  easily  arrived  at*  In 
practice  sewers  should  be  constructed  of  such  a  form  as 
to  convey  away,  with  a  maximum  velocity,  both  the 
minimum  and  maximum  flows,  and  they  should  also  be 
constructed  so  as  to  ensure  their  stability  without  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  material.  The  external 
forces  acting  upon  a  sewer  are,  the  weight  of  the  earth 
over  the  sewer  acting  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and 
the  weight  of  the  earth  pressing  horizontally  on  the 
sides,  the  amount  of  the  horizontal  pressure  depending 
on  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth.  The  circular  formr 
is  no  doubt  the  strongest  for  all  purposes  of  construction, 
because  any  pressure  applied  at  any  particular  point  is 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  structare.  Theoieti- 
cally,  as  the  pressure  is  greatest  vertically,  and  least 
horizontally,  an  elliptically  shaped  sewer  would  best 
resist  the  forces  at  work  tending  to  crush  it  There 
are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  greatest  pressure  is 
the  lateral  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  some  ground 
which,  when  cut  into,  has  the  property  of  what  is 
called  "creeping,"  or  moving  into  the  sewer  trench 
with  almost  irresistible  force.  The  author  has  had 
experience  in  such  cases,  in  which  lines  of  good  pipe 
sewers  have  been  completely  split  along  the  top  and 
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bottom  of  the  sewer,  thus  showing  that  the  pressure 
was  lateral.    In  the  construction  of  sewers  the  external 
pressure  the  sewer  has  to  bear  is  but  one,  and  not  the 
primary  element  that  has  to  be  considered,  for  it  has 
already  been  noted  that  a  certain  minimum  velocity  is 
required  in  all  sewers  that  are  to  be  self-cleansing; 
and  when  considering  the  question  of  the  flow  through 
the  sewer,  the  less  the  length  of  the  wetted  perimeter  in 
proportion  to  the  sectional  area,  by  so  much  will  the 
velocity  of  flow  be  increased.    It  is  therefore  advisable  Sewers  with 
to  adopt  for  sewers  havmg  an  intermittent  now  such  a  ^ow. 
sectional  form  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  velocity  when 
the  smallest  volume  is  flowing  through  them,  and  for 
this  reason  in  sewers  that  are  subject   to  constant 
fluctuation  of  the  flow,  the  oval  form  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best.    In  sewers  in  which  the  volume  of  Sewenwith 
sewage  to    be  conveyed    is  large  and  uniform,  the  "'**°™  °^' 
circular    form   answers   best,   as   it   is   cheaper   and 
stronger  when  constructed.    In  Plate  III.  are  shown  a  Description  of 
number  of  sewers  of  various  sections  that  have  from     ^^  ^^^' 
time  to  time  been  used.    Fig.  1  represents  the  form 
generally  adopted  by  the  Bomans;  it  is  constructed  Roman  sewer, 
with  a  flat  invert,  straight  sides,  and  with  a  semicir- 
cular arch.    Fig.  2  is  an  improvement  on  the  Boman 
type.    This  form  was  introduced  into  England    by  Sewer  of  period 
special  ordinance  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.    In  this  °^^"***^^- 
case  the  invert  is  slightly  curved,  the  sides  being 
straight,  and  the  arch  semicircular.    Fig.  3  shows  a  improved 
further  improvement  on  Fig.  2,  the  invert  in  this  ease  '^P*' 
being  made  semicircular,  like  the  arch.    Fig.  4  is 
another  improvement,  adopted  in  some  of  the  London 
sewers,  in  which  the  curved  invert  is  reduced  to  a 
smaller  circle  than  that  of  the  arch.    Fig.  5  is  a  still 
further  improvement,  in  which  the  invert,  sides,  and 
arch  are  curved.    This  form  has  been  used  in  West- 
minster, Lambeth,  and  Finsbury.    Fig.  6  represents  a 
form  of  sewer  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  5,  except  that  the 
sewer  is  inverted,  the  larger  circle  forming  the  invert. 
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and  the  smaller  the  arch.  This  form  vras  once  used  in 
Westminster,  but  with  no  very  great  snccefis.  Fig.  7 
represents  an  oval  sewer  constructed  in  stonework, 
as  used  in  Edinburgh.  Fig.  8  represents  an  ellipticai 
sewer,  as  used  at  Westminster.  Fig.  9  represents 
an  oval  sewer,  as  used  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  C.E.,  in 
Westminster.  The  mode  of  striking  out  this  sewer  is 
shown  in  Fig.  22,  page  181.  Fig.  10  represents  a  fiHin 
which  was  generally  used  when  constructing  laige 
sewers  in  the  early  London  sewerage  works.  This  form 
of  sewer  was  found  to  be  very  liable  to  stoppage,  being 
generally  constructed  of  a  size  totally  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  district  which  it  was 
intended  to  drain,  consequently  sedimentary  deposit  J 
collected  in  the  angles,  which  greatly  retarded  the 
Telocity.  Fig.  11  represents  an  oyal  sewer  used  in  the 
London  districts,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  that 
of  Fig.  10.  Fig.  12  is  a  similar  sewer  to  that  of  Fig.  10, 
the  only  di£Eerence  being  the  mode  in  which  the  sewer 
was  built  up,  Fig.  10  as  a  work  of  construction  being 
preferable  to  that  of  Fig.  12,  but  both  are  inapplicable 
in  the  construction  of  ordinary  town  sewers.  Fig.  1» 
Plate  lY.,  represents  the  section  of  a  modem  egg- 
shaped  sewer  built  entirely  of  brickwork;  it  is  a 
correct  representation  of  the  out£Etll  sewer  constructed 

Redhiii  sewer,  by  the  author  at  BedUll.  Fig.  2  is  a  representation  of 
the  outfall  sewer  constructed  by  the  author  at  Beigate. 

Reigate  sewer.  The  soction  is  taken  at  the  point  where  the  sewer 
passes  under  Park  Hill,  in  tunnel.  Fig.  3  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  outMl  sewer  of  Beigate,  at  a  point 
where  it  is  carried  in  embankment.  The  two  small 
sewers  used  in  this  case  are  equal  in  discharging 
capacity  to  the  oval  sewer  Fig.  2.  This  form  was 
adopted  in  order  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  embank- 
ments, and  arrangements  are  made  at  the  ends  of  the 
double  sewer,  so  that  when  there  is  a  small  stream 
flowing  through  the  sewers,  it  can  be  diverted  entirely 
through  one  or  other  of  the  sewers.    Fig.  4  represents 
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a  circular  sewer  executed  in  brickwork.    Fig.  5  repre-  Soathampton 
sents  a  section  of  a  sewer  as  used  at  Southampton,  with  *^^^^' 
a  flat  invert ;   for  the  conyeyance  of  small  volumes  of 
sewage  this  form  of  sewer  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  the  ordinary  oval  sewer.    Probably  the  shape 
was  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  cleansing,  as  the 
flat  invert  formed  a  better  footway  for  the  men  tra- 
versing the  sewer  than  the  sharp  curves  of  the  invert 
of  the  ordinary  oval  sewer.    Fig.  6  represents  the  Oval-pipe 
section  of  an  earthenware-pipe  sewer  used  a  few  years  **''*'' 
ago.    This  form  is  not  now  generally  used,  as  it  is 
found  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  making  the  pipes 
of  true  section,  and  consequently  when  laid  they  form 
an  imperfect  sewer.    Fig.  7  represents  the  section  at  a 
junction  of  two  oval  sewers,  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  sewers  are  joined.    Fig.  8  represents  a  plan  and 
section  showing  the  junction  of  three  sewers,  and  the 
way  in  which  these  communications  are  usually  formed. 
Fig.  9  represents  a  section  of  a  Paris  sewer,  the  sewer  Paris  sewer, 
proper  occupying  the  small  space  shown  below  the 
track.    On  each  side  of  the  sewer  rails  are  fixed,  upon 
which  a  truck,  carrying  a  disc  fitting  into  the  sewer,  is 
made  to  travel ;  the  sewage  heading  up  at  the  back  of 
the  disc  propels  the  apparatus  forward.    When  the 
sediment  increases  in  front  of  the  disc  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impede  its  progress,  the  truck  is  drawn 
forwsffd,  and  the  solid  matter  is  taken  from  before  the 
disc  and  thrown  into  the  truck.    It  should  be  observed 
that  round  the  edge  of  this  disc  are  numbers  of  small 
holes,  and  as  the  water  heads  up  behind  the  disc  it  is 
discharged  with  a  certain  velocity  through  the  holes, 
and  so  washes  away  the  sediment  immediately  in  front     ^ 
of  the  disc,  and  thus  somewhat  accelerates  the  progress 
of  the  apparatus.    The  gas  and  water   pipes   were 
inserted  in  the  subway  of  the  sewer  as  shown,  fixed 
npon  brackets,  but  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  introduction  of  gas  pipes  into  these  combined 
subways  and  sewers  is  attended  with  some  inconveni^ 
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ence  and  danger,  and  of  late  they  haye  been  remoTed 
In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
from  the  insertion  of  gas  mains  into  sewer  sabways, 
M.  Versluys,  in  a  drainage  project  for  Bmssels,  P^ 
posed  to  introduce  another  form  of  sewer  and  subway, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  water  pipes  in  this  case 
being  arranged  on  brackets  on  one  side  of  the  sewer^ 
the  gas  pipes  being  laid  in  a  long  series  of  troughs  of 
water  on  the  other  side,  the  idea  being  that  the  gas 
pipes  being  laid  in  water  of  greater  depth  than  the 
pressure  within  the  pipe,  would  check  the  tendency  of 
the  gas  to  escape ;  but  this  suggestion  has  not  at 
present  been  acted  upon,  and  the  plan  remains  untried. 
In  studying  the  best  form  of  sewer,  Figs.  11, 12,  and 
18  show  at  once  the  advantages  of  the  oval  over  other 
forms  given  in  these  figures.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  with  the  oval  sewer  a  greater  depth  of 
sewage,  with  a  less  exposed  surface,  is  maintained,  than 

Fio.  20. 


fi 


in  any  other  form ;  therefore,  in  all  cases  in  whiA  the 
volume  of  sewage  is  liable  to  fluctuation,  the  oval  or 
egg-shaped  form  should  invariably  be  adopted.  Fig- 1^ 
represents  an  earthenware-pipe  sewer  constructed  «^ 
tunnel.  The  above  woodcu^  Fig.  20,  shows  the  mode 
adopted  in  striking  out  modem  egg-shaped  sewers. 
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This  form  of  sewer  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Ovai  sewer 
PhiUips,  CJ:.,  in  the  year  1846.    We  will  in  future  m^^^p^jhJi. 
call  it  the  old  form  of  oval  sewer  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  new  form  of  oval  sewer.     In  the  old  form  of  oval  Proportion  of 
sewer  (Fig.  20)  the  following  proportions  are  observed :  ^^j  ™^^ 
vertical  height  equals  one  and  a  half  times  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  radius  of  invert  equals  one-fourth  the 
transverse  diameter,  radius  of  sides  equals  the  vertical 
diameter  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter. 
Tables  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  16,  17,  18,  23,  24,  and  25,  give  Tables  relating 
the  velocities,  and  Tables  Nos.  33,  34,  and  35,  give  the  *;;/^  ^^™  ^^ 
discharges  of  sewers  constructed  of  the  proportions 
shown  in  Fig.  20. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  oval 
shape,  but  with  dimensions  differing  from  the  above 
proportions ;  as,  for  example,  when  carrying  a  sewer  in 
an  embankment,  or  when  the  shallowness  of  the  cutting 
will  not  permit  of  the  full  vertical  depth  being  given 
to  the  sewer,  in  which  case  the  proportion  of  egg-shaped 
sewers  having  smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  one  and 
a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter,  may  be  found  by 
the  following  formula,  which  was  described  in  a  paper  Formula  for 
by  Mr.  S.  A.  Eeade,  M.  A.,  read  before  the  Society  of  *^^*^  ■•''•"• 
Engineers : — 

(2)  A  =  j^{a(R»-r,«)  +  90(r«  +  r,2)}  -  d(R  -  r). 

(3)  0  =  ^  {  a  (B  -  r ,)  +  90  (r  +  r,)  }  . 

B  being  the  tadius  of  the  side ; 
r  of  the  arch ; 
r,  of  the  inyert  ; 
d  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  circles,  or  equal  the  depth 

miniis  r  +  Tj ; 
A  is  the  area ; 
G  the  circumference ; 
a  the  angle  which  is  subtended  by  the  arc  forming  the  sidea,  and 

may  be  found  from  its  sine  or  tan. ;  for 

sine  a  =  = ,  tan.  a  = 


»  =  S- 14159. 
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The  new  form  of  oval  sewer,  the  idea  of  which  is 
also  due  to  Mr.  John  Phillips,  G.E.,  and  the  particolais 
of  which  were  forwarded  by  its  inventor  to  the  author 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  21 . 
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In  the  new  form  of  oval  sewer  (Pig.  21)  the  follow- 
ing proportions  are  observed:  vertical  height  CD 
equals  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter 
A  B ;  the  radius  of  invert  E  G  equals  one-eighth  of 
the  transverse  diameter  A  B ;  the  radius  of  the  sides 
F  G  or  F  A  equals  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse 
diameter.  Tables  Nos.  12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21,  26,  27,  and 
28,  give  the  velocities,  and  Tables  Nos.  36,  37,  and  38, 
give  the  discharge  of  sewers  constructed  of  the  propor- 
tions shown  in  Fig.  21.  The  new  form  of  oval  sewer 
has  been  successfully  tested  by  the  author,  and  it  has 
some  points  that  will  specially  recommend  its  adoption 
in  many  localities.  The  new  form  is  stronger  than 
the  old  form,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  small 
volumes  of  flow  it  is  better  adapted  to  be  a  self-deansing 
sewer  than  the  old  form  of  oval  sewer.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  velocity  is  solely  due  to  the 
effect  of  gravity,  and  gravity  is  represented  by  the  fall 
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of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  motion.  In  the  new  form 
of  sewer,  as  a  given  volume  of  sewage  will  flU  the  sewer 
to  a  greater  vertical  height  than  in  the  old  form  of 
sewer,  it  is  consequently  found  that,  with  moderate 
quantities  of  sewage  flowing  in  the  sewers,  there  is  a 
greater  surface  fall  and  velocity  of  flow  in  the  new 
form  of  sewer  than  in  the  old  form  of  sewer. 

Other  modes  have  been  adopted  for  setting  out  oval  Other  fonns  of 
sewers;   for  example,  Fig.    22  represents  the  mode  <>^«i »«*•»• 

Fig.  22. 


/ 


adopted  by  Mr.  John  Phillips  in  the  construction  of  oval 
sewers,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  increased  height 
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in  the  sewer.  In  this  ease  AB  =  1§0D;  AE  =  CD; 
AF  =  iofOD;GE  =  iofCD;CH  =  iofCD;aiui 
I K  is  parallel  to  L  M.  This  form  of  sewer  has  some 
advantages,  especially  in  cases  where  greater  headway 
is  required  than  is  given  by  an  oval  sewer  of  ordinazy 
Longton  tunnel  proportions,  as,  for  example,  in  a  tunnel.  The  p^opo^ 
tions  of  the  head  of  this  sewer  have  been  made  use  of 
by  the  anther  in  a  tunnel  sewer  nnder  the  town  of 
Longton,  in  conjunction  with  the  proportions  of  the  new 
oval  sewer  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.  Fig.  23  shows  another 
mode  of  setting  out  the  section  of  oval  sewers.  This  form 
of  sewer  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  O.E.,  F JLS. 
It  is  somewhat  easier  of  construction,  but  is  not  such  a 
perfect  carrier  of  sewage,  when  the  quantity  is  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  small  volume,  as  the  sewers  described 
in  Figs.  20  and  21.  In  this  case  DE  =  CD.  Mr. 
Hawksley  gives  the  following  partienlais  respecting 
this  form  of  sewer :  as  compared  with  a  circular  sewer 
of  the  same  diameter  the  area  is  "as  996  to  785  =  1*27 
to  1 ;  therefore  when  the  areas  are  equal,  the  diameters 
will  be  as  8  to  9  nearly,"  and  from  hence  he  lays  down 
the  following  rules.  1.  Find  "the  diameter  of  the 
circular  sewer  capable  of  affording  the  requisite  amount 
of  drainage,  deduct  its  ninth  part^  the  remainder  is  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  equivalent  oval  sewer."  2. 
*'  Add  one-eighth  to  the  diameter  of  an  oval  sewer,  the 
sum  is  the  diameter  of  the  equivalent  circular  sewer; 
the  discharge,  declivity,  and  drainage  area,"  will  be 
the  same  as  for  the  circular  sewer  so  found. 
Small  sewer*  For  all  Ordinary  purposes  it  is  found  in  practice 
circular.  that  scwers  up  to  18  inches  internal  diameter  are  best 

constructed  in  earthenware  or  concrete,  and  circular 
in  section.  This  form  of  pipe  is  less  liable  to  be 
distorted  in  the  process  of  manufacture  than  oval 
sewers,  and,  moreover,  any  little  irregularity  in  sec- 
tion in  an  earthenware  pipe  can  be  modified,  from  the 
fact  that  the  circular  pipes  may  be  turned  round,  and 
if  they  do  not  fit  and  make  a  good  joint  one  way,  they 
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may  often  be  made  to  lie  true  on  the  invert  by  a  little 
manipulation.    Irregularly  shaped  pipes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  used  for  sewers,  but  if,  from  mischance, 
they  do  get  into  the  work,  the  evil  is  less  in  circular- 
pipe  than  in  oval-pipe  sewers,  as  the  ill  effects  may 
be  modified,  and  moreover  the  percentage  of  distorted 
pipes  is  far  less  for  circular  than  for  oval  pipes,  so 
that  there  is  less  chance  of  their  being  used  in  the 
wort    In  sewers  of  larger  diameter  than  18  inches  it  Knie  for  Bee- 
should  be  the  rule,  that  when  there  is  sufficient  sewage  i^rge  lewen. 
to  maintain  the  sewer  constantly  running  half  full,  and 
when  the  same  sewer  flows  nearly  fall  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  size  to  carry  off  the  maximum  flow  required, 
then  the  sewer  should  be  made  circular  in  section,  as 
this  is  both  the  cheapest  and  strongest  form  of  sewer. 
In  all  other  cases,  or  when  the  fluctuation  of  the 
flow  varies  within  greater  limits  than  stated  for  cir-  . 
calar  sewers,  the  section  should  be  oval,  excepting  Limit  to  sue 
only  the  case  of  very  small  sewers,  which  may  be  ^  "^*"' 
circular.    Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  construct  any  public  sewer  of  smaller  diameter  than 
9  inches,  not  because,  in  some  cases,  smaller  sized  Small  sewen 
sewers  would  not  be  sufficient  to  convey  away  the  full  l^identai 
volume  of  the  sewage  produced,  but  in  practice  small  stoppage, 
sewers  are  very  subject  to  accidental  obstructions,  and 
the  chances  of  stoppage  greatly  increase  in  the  case  of 
a  public  sewer  used  by  many  persons  in  common,  while 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  a  stoppage  in  a  sewer  Experience  in 
iised  by  many  persons  are  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  croydonT 
single  house  drain.    The  experience  at  Croydon  in 
reference  to  the  size  of  sewers  has  amply  demonstrated 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  drain  numbers  of  houses 
with  small  sewers,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  early  works  of  sewerage  executed  in 
that   town.      Under    the    direction  of   Mr.  William 
Banger,  C.E.,  an  inspector  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  the  town  of  Croydon  was  drained  on  the  small  Length  of 
tubular-pipe  system,  and  in  accomplishing  this  work  stru^eT*^' 

Croydon. 
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Number  of 
stoppages  in 
TarionB  sized 
sewers. 


Proportion  of 
stoppages  to 
length  of 
sewers. 


about  nineteen  miles  of  sewers  were  oonstracted,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  4  inches  to  21  inches  internal  diameter. 
The  size  of  each  length  of  sewer  was  set  forth  in  a 
report  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  the  first  Surveyor  of 
Croydon,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  following 
lengths  of  the  several  sizes  of  sewers  were  constructed  :— 


Inches.  Feet 
4s6S50 
6  =  44436 

8  =  6485 

9  =  14100 


Inches.     Feet 

10  =  2469 

11  =  3324 

12  =  12117 


Inches.  Feet. 
15  =  9518 
18  =  1506 
21  =36 


Total  length  =  100,291  lineal  feet 


Between  the  27th  March,  1852,  and  28th  November, 
1853,  a  period  of  twenty  months,  sixty  stoppages  took 
place  in  the  4-inch  sewers,  thirty-four  stoppages  in  the 
6-inch  sewers,  one  stoppage  in  the  8-inch  sewers,  one 
stoppage  in  the  9-inch  sewers,  one  stoppage  in  the 
12-inch  sewers,  one  stoppage  in  the  15-inch  sewers,  and 
two  stoppages  in  the  18-inch  sewers.  Calculated  by  the 
length  of  sewers  of  each  size  in  operation  in  Croydon  at 
the  time,  the  proportion  of  stoppages  to  the  length  of 
each  size  of  sewer  was  as  follows : — 

4-iiich  sewen,  1  in      106  feet.         12-mch  sewen,  1  in  12117  feet 

6    „        „        lin    1307    »  \    15    „        „        lin   9518 

8  „        „        1  in    6435   „  '    18    ^        „        1  in     753 

9  „        ,.        lin  14100 


»> 


» 


» 


n 


Stoppages  due 
to  insuffidency 
of  strength  of 
pipes. 


Number  of 
houses  drained 
by  small 
sewers. 


Mr.  Cox  observed  that  the  number  of  stoppages  in 
the  4-inch  sewers  would  have  probably  been  greater, 
but  some  of  these  very  small  sewers  were  taken  up  in 
the  period  and  replaced  by  others  of  larger  size.  All 
the  stoppages  in  the  12-inch,  15-inch,  and  18-inch  pipe 
sewers  occurred  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  strength 
of  the  pipes,  and  their  subsequent  collapse  in  the  work. 
The  stoppages  in  the  smaller  sewers  arose  from  ac- 
cumulations of  such  matters  as  usually  enter  sewers, 
such  as  paper,  hair,  &c.  To  such  an  extent  was  the 
small -pipe  system  carried  in  these  early  works  at 
Croydon,  that  in  one  district  a  sewer  4  inches  diameter 
was    used    for    the  drainage   of    sixteen  houses,  one 
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6  inches  diameter  for  the  drainage  of  137  houses. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that,   in  a  part  of  Croydon, 

the  sewers  were  laid  in  the  subsoil  water,  which  rose 

aboye  them,  and  as  tlie  sewers  were  most  imperfectly 

jointed  with  clay,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  to 

chronicle  so  much  failure  of  work.    It  ought  also  to  be  imperfect 

observed  that  many  of  these  small  and  imperfect  sewers  J^^^"" 

still  exist  in  Croydon,  and  continue  to  give  trouble  by  Croydon. 

leafiOQ  of  the  stoppages  that  not  unfrequently  occur  in 

tbem.   To  show  that  there  was  no  local  cause  to  account 

for  the  failure  of  the  sewers  at  Croydon,  it  may  be 

stated  that  between  1863  and  1873  the  author  con-  Sewers  con- 

stmcted  in  Croydon  upwards  of  forty  miles  of  public  luthor  in  ^ 

sewers,  and  but  a  single  stoppage  has  occurred  in  any  Croydon. 

of  these  sewers,  and  in  this  case  the  stoppage  must 

have  been  wilfully  created,  as  it  was  found  to  have 

been  caused  by  a  barrow-load  of  bricks,  which  by  some 

means  had  found  their  way  into  a  9-iDch  sewer. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MATEBIAXS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  COKSTBUCmOH  OF 
6EWEBS  AND  THEIR  MODE  OF   APPLICATION. 


inverts. 


Different  kindi  The  materials  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  used 
materia .  ^  ^^^  construction  of  sowers  are  bricks  of  all  kinds, 
tiles,  stone,  stoneware,  artificial  stone,  asphalte,  cement, 
concrete,  glass,  iron,  and  timber.  Experience  has  de- 
monstrated that,  in  order  to  secure  the  permanency 
and  durability  of  sewer  work,  great  care  is  required  in 
the  selection  of  a  proper  material,  and  that  the  best 

Wear  of  sewer  materials  procurable  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The 
inverts  of  sewers  are  particularly  liable  to  wear  from 
the  erosion  of  the  water,  and  from  the  grinding  action 
of  the  sand  and  solid  matter  transported  over  them. 
There  are  few  brick  sewers  in  London  of  greater  age 
than  fifty  years  which  have  not  been  underpinned,  and 
provided  with  new  inverts,  and  otherwise  extensively 
repaired,  on  account  of  the  destruction  which  has  taken 
place  from  the  above-named  causes.  In  selecting  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  sewers,  great  care  should 
be  used  in  order  to  secure  those  which  wilt  be  least 
liable  to  be  aflfected,  either  by  the  chemical  qualities  of 
the  sewage,  the  gases  found  in  sewers,  or  by  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  flowing  stream  and  the  materials 
transported  over  its  bed. 

Small  sewers  and  house-drains  are  now  usually  con- 
structed of  glazed  stoneware  or  fire-clay  pipes.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  pipes  of 
this  description  were  first  used  as  sewers,  but  in  that 
limited  space  of  time  vast  numbers  have  been  manu- 
factured, until  the  trade  has  become  of  such  importance 


Selection  of 
materials. 


Sewer  pipes. 
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that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  country.     In  the  early  days  of  the  Failure  of 
manufacture  of  sewer  pipes,  when  little  was  known  •^^^'P*?^' 
either  of  the  strength  or  durability  of  the  material,  or 
its  mode  of   application,   failures  resulted  from  the 
injudicious  haste  with  which  pipes  were  used,  in  large 
quantities,  without  any  test  being  applied  as  to  their 
ability  to  withstand  the  strains  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected.    As  a  rule,  all  the  early  sewer  pipes  were 
made  too  thin  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  earth  in 
deep   cuttings,  fiuid    were  very  unequally  fiuid    very 
insufficiently  burnt    As    an    example,  the    case    of  Failure  of  pipes 
Croydon,  already  referred  to  at  page  184,  may  be  taken.  **     y  «n- 
This  town  was  one  of  the  first  that  extensively  adopted 
the  pipe  system,  and  we  find  that  15-inch  earthenware 
pipes  were  laid  in  this  place  in  cuttings  over  20  feet 
deep,  and  as  the  pipes  were  not  over  well  burnt,  and 
had  but  a  thickness  of  f  of  an  inch,  or  scarcely  the 
thickness  of  a  modern  6-inch  pipe,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  earth  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them  that  the  sewer  collapsed,  and  in  order 
to  save  the  portions  of  the  work  not  filled  in  it  became 
necessary  to  throw  a  brick  arch  over  the  pipes  to  take 
the  strain.     At  the  present  time  pipes  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  both  of  stoneware  and  fire-clay,  are 
extensively  and    satisfactorily  used.    Fire-clay  pipes  Adyantages 
are  not  generally  considered,  thickness  for  thickness,  as  ^^<^*^^J^^ 
strong  or  durable  as  stoneware  pipes.    Fire-clay  pipes  ware  and  fire- 
are,  however,  less  brittle  than  stoneware,  and  are  not  so  *^  *^  ^*^' 
liable  to  fracture  from  percussive  action  as  stoneware 
pipes.    There  are  many  other  descriptions  of  sewer 
pipes  now  in  general  use  which  alternate  between  the 
stoneware  and  fire-clay  varieties,  and  it  will  always  be 
a  point  for  the  engineer  to  consider  under  what  class  or 
description  his  pipes  shall  be  classified. 

At  tlie  present  time  stoneware  and  fire-clay  pipes 
are  made  of  the  dimensions  and  thickness  given  in 
Table  No.  40. 
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Table  No.  40. 


Insufficiencj  of 
thickness. 


Failure  of 

fire-clay 

pipes. 


Stokbwabe. 

FlKB-CLAl 

r 

• 

Messrs.  Henry  Doalton  and  Go.,  Lambeth. 

Messrs.  Ingham  and  Son,  Wortley. 

Internal 
Dia- 

Thick- 

Length 
In 

Depth 
of 

Weight 
of 

internal 
DU- 

Thick- 

Length 
in 

1 

Depth  !Wei^ 

of          of 

meter. 

ness. 

Work. 

Soctet 

Foot 

meter. 

ness. 

Work. 

Socket 

Foot 

Indies.  ! inches. 

feet. 

inches. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches,  ft  in. 

Inches. 

Iba 

3 

^ 

2 

H 

6 

3 

t 

2     0 

6-4 

4 

t 

2 

H 

9 

4 

H 

2     0 

8-12 

6 

H 

2 

H 

14i 

6 

2     0 

U      13-8 

9 

n 

2 

2 

28 

9 

■}■ 

2    0 

1|    '21-4 

10 

i 

2 

2 

29 

10 

^ 

2    0 

24-4 

12 

1 

2 

2 

46 

12 

n 

2     6 

2 

41-10 

15        li 

2to3 

2i 

72 

15 

ll      2    6 

2 

61-2 

18        If 

2„3 

2* 

91 

18 

If 

2    6 

2i 

83-2 

In  the  course  of  his  experience,  the  author  has  found, 
iu  some  cases,  that  the  thickness  given  in  the  aboTe 
Table  for  fire-clay  pipes  is  not  sufficient.  In  one  case 
especially  which  came  under  his  notice,  a  sewer  18 
inches  internal  diameter,  constructed  of  fire-clay  pipes 
having  a  thickness  of  1^  inch,  was  laid  in  a  cutting 
about  16  feet  deep,  and  filled  in,  in  wet  weather,  witb 
clay  of  a  very  unstable  character,  when  it  was  found 
that  so  soon  as  the  pipes  had  become  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  had  taken  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  earth,  they  altered  in  shape,  and  the 
vertical  diameter,  being  no  longer  18  inches,  was 
reduced  to  15  inches,  when,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
collapse  of  the  sewer,  the  whole  of  the  pipes  were 
removed,  and  a  brick  sewer  substituted.  It  was  found 
in  a  few  days  after  the  removal  of  these  pipes  that 
they  had  returned  to  their  circular  shape,  and  were 
subsequently  used  in  a  shallower  cutting.  From  these 
examples  the  author  has  also  found  that  pipes  of  large 
diameter  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  some  soils  without 
protection,  as  they  get  broken  up.  As  an  example,  in 
a  27-inch  sewer  laid  in  a  16-feet  trench  in  boulder  clay 
which  was  noted  for  "creeping,"  the  pipes  were 
2^  inches  in  thickness,  and,  apparently  perfectly  laid, 
were   split  up  at  the   top  and   bottom.    After  this 
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failure  was  observed  the  pipes  were  bedded  in  concrete, 
and  answered  every  purpose.   It  will  be  seen  that  great  Care  mnst  be 
care  and  cantion  are  required  in  the  selection  of  the  pipes  Miecting  pipes. 
to  be  used  in  works  of  sewerage  when  executed  in  deep 
cuttings  and  in  unstable  ground*     The  best  quality  Quality  of  good 
of  earthenware  pipes  for  sewers  are  those  made  of  a  ^*^^* 
vitreous  imperishable  material  of  su£Scient  strength  to 
resist  fracture,   having  toughness    enough    to    resist 
shocks,  being  tenacious,  hard,  homogeneous,  impervious 
in  character,  uniform  in  thickness,  true  in  section,  and 
perfectly  straight,  uniformly  glazed  both  inside  and 
outside,  free  from  fire  or  other  cracks,  and  when  struck 
should  ring  clearly.    Porous  substances  are  not  so  good  Poroiu  pipes 
as  those  that  are  vitreous  throughout,  and  pipes  burned  «y««*io»»»We. 
at  a  low  temperature  are  not  so  good  as  those  that 
have  been  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature.     Pipes  Salt  glaze, 
that  are  salt  glazed  are  more  durable  and  preferable  to 
those  lead  or  glass  glazed.    Salt  glaze  permeates  the 
whole  body  of  the  material ;  other  glazes  form  merely 
a  surface  varnish,  which  often  hides  the  defects  of  a 
worthless  materiaL    The  impermeability  of  a  pipe  may 
be  taken  as  an  element  of  its  durability  and  fitness  for 
sewer  work,  as  the  more  impervious  a  pipe  is  the  better 
will  it  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  interstices  of  the 
material  of  those  agents  which  are  likely  to  exercise  a 
destructive  influence  upon  it,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
crystallization  of  water  in  time  of  frost,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals  in  the  presence  of  certain  chemical 
compounds,  or  the  direct  chemical  action  of   some 
materials  found  in  sewers  on  the  material  itself,  and 
which  will  so6ner  or  later  efiectually  destroy  some 
pipes.    Pipes   are  tested  for  impermeability  by  first 
diying  the  pipe  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  and  then 
submerging  it  in  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  under  water,  then  removing  it  from 
the  water,  wiping  dry,  and  re-weighing.     Table  No.  41  Table  No.  41. 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  on 
the  absorption  of  water  by  pipes.     It  will  be  seen  from 
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Least  absorbent 
pipes  the 
best. 


Test  of  sewer 
pipes  to  resist 
chemical 
action. 


Uncertain 
quality  of 
pipes. 


Injurious 
effects  of  lime 
in  material. 


this  Table  that  all  earthenware  and  fire-clay  pipes 
absorb  more  or  less  water,  and  in  judging  of  the  quality 
of  a  pipe  it  must  be  considered  that  the  best  pipe  is 
that  which  absorbs  the  least  amount  of  water,  as  it  will 
be  less  susceptible  to  the  destructive  influences  that 
may  arise  from  the  permeation  of  the  material  by 
deleterious  matter  present  in  the  sewage. 

As  a  test  of  sewer  pipes  to  resist  the  action  of  certain 
chemicals  which  in  some  towns  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  sewers,  the  method  adopted  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
the  pipe  and  pulverize  it,  then  to  boil  it  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  subsequently  to  wash  on  a  filter,  and  dry, 
noting  the  loss  in  weight.  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  showed 
some  years  ago  that  stoneware  pipes  could  be  boiled  in 
muriatic  acid  without  suffering  loss  in  weight — ^hence 
the  repute  in  which  utensils  of  this  description  are 
held  by  the  manufacturers  of  chemicals.  This  acid 
test  is  very  desirable  when  dealing  with  a  material  of 
which  there  is  the  slightest  doubt.  The  author  has 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  that  some  pipes 
that  appear  beautiful  to  the  eye  by  reason  of  their 
perfect  form,  uniform  colour,  and  good  glaze,  and 
which  will  also  ring  well,  are  about  the  worst  possible 
material  that  can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer.  The  failure  of  such  pipes  in  the  ground  is 
certain,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  clay 
of  which  the  pipes  are  made,  and  which  in  the  presence 
of  the  moisture  of  the  earth  renders  the  pipes  rotten. 
Materials  which  may  appear  most  durable,  such,  for 
example,  as  some  pipes  of  the  blue  Staffordshire  ware, 
which  often  contain  lime,  for  it  is  generally  present 
in  the  clays  from  which  they  are  made,  experience 
has  demonstrated  fail  in  the  ground.  Although  blue 
ware  containing  lime,  when  applied  as  in  a  pipe, 
fails  in  the  ground,  causing  the  pipe  to  crack  and 
break  from  insufSciency  of  strength,  the  same  material 
when  used  in  bulk,  as  in  brickwork,  is  not  liable  to 
failure  from  this  cause ;  hence,  no  doubt^  if  this  class 
of  pipe  was  made  much  thicker,  they  would  stand  when 
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used  as  sewers.  The  compositioii  of  the  materials  form- 
ing a  pipe  should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  in  any  case  of  doubt  the  engineer  should  seek  the 

Table  No.  41. — Showing  the  Abbohption  of  Watbb  hj  Seweb  Pipes. 


Sixeof 

! 

Length  of 
Pipe  as 

Thick- 

Weight 

in  lbs. 

when 

Dry. 

Weight  in 
lbs.  alter  24 

Amount 
of 

Percent* 
age  of 

NameoTMaker. 

Pipe  as 

measored 

ness  of 

hours  im- 

Water 

Water  ab- 

measored. 

exclusive 

Pipe. 

merelon  in 

ab- 

sorbed by 

ofSockpt 

Water. 

sorbed. 

Dry  Pipe. 

Doalton  and  Go^  Lon-) 
don  pipe       ..     ..j 

inches. 

ft.  in. 

inches. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

6 

1  11 

•75 

81 

81-25 

•25 

•806 

-          "              w 

6 

1  11 

•72 

29-5 

29-75 

•25 

•85 

S.Fither 

6 

2    0 

•63 

28 

28-75 

•75 

2-68 

Wortlej  pipe    .. 

6 

1  11 

•74 

30^5 

31-75 

1-25 

4^10 

Ingham,  Wortley     .. 

5 

1  11 

•69 

260 

26-5 

-50 

1  92 

Haddenfield  pipe    . . 
Boolton  and  Go.,  Lon-"^ 
don  pipe              . .  / 

9 

2    4 

•92 

73 

73-75 

•75 

103 

9 

2    0 

•87 

57^75 

58-75 

1-00 

1-73 

Donlton  and  Co.,  Staf-1 
fordshire  pipe      ../ 

9 

1  11 

•87 

51-75 

58-00 

1-25 

2-41 

CUff;Worfley   ..      .. 

9 

2    4 

•81 

60-5 

63-25 

2-75 

4-54 

Aylesfoidpipe.. 

9 

2    0 

100 

58-0 

62-00 

4-00 

6-89 

Donlton  and  Co.,  Staf- 
foidBhiie  pipe 

12 

2    0 

1^05 

960 

97-5 

1-50 

1-56 

8.Fiiher 

12 

1  11 

100 

840 

88-0 

4-00 

4-76 

Stiff  and  Sons  ..      .. 

12 

1  10 

1^02 

66-25 

67-5 

1-25 

1-88 

Wilcox  and  Co.,  Wort-\ 
ley / 

Donlton  and  Co.,  Lon-) 
don  pipe       ..      ../ 

12 

1  11 

1-03 

* 

79-5 

82-5 

3-00 

3-77 

15 

1  11 

1-06 

116-5 

117-0 

•50 

•429 

Donlton  and  Co.,  8tnf-1 
fordaluiepipe      ../ 

15 

2    6 

1-26 

132  0 

139-0 

7-00 

5-30 

StiffandRonH  ..     .. 

14 

1  10 

1-06 

105-75 

108-75 

3-00 

2-83 

Wilcox  and  Co. 

15 

1  10 

1^72 

13000 

1370 

7-00 

5-38 

Ingham  and  Sons    .. 

15 

2    6 

1-31 

165-0 

174-5 

9-50 

5-75 

Donlton  and  Co.      .. 

18 

2    4 

1-43 

221-0 

226  00 

500 

2-26 

n         n 

18 

2    5 

1^88 

210  0 

2170       700 

333 

adyice  of  a  competent  chemist.    The  impermeability  of  Test  of  imper- 
a  pipe  may  be  tested  by  tying  a  piece  of  bladder,  or  ™«*^>i»*y- 
oiher  suitable  substance,  oyer  one  end  of  the  pipe, 
then  reversing-  it  and  filling  it  with  water.    If  the 
material  is  not  perfectly  impervious  it  will  soon  be 
detected  by  the  sweating  of  the  pipe,  as  it  is  termed, 
or  the  appearance  of  water  oozing  on  the  outside, 
t(^ether  with  the  loss  of  water  from  the  interior  of  the 
pipe,  which  will  require  to  be  replenished  if  the  pipe  is 
very  permeable.   The  tenacity  of  the  material  of  which  Tensile 
earthenware  sewer  pipes  are  manufactured  is  a  quality  ^^'^'^g*^  ^^ 
that  varies  immensely,  even  in  pipes  manufactured  at 
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the  same  time  and  place.  There  are  so  many  circom- 
stances  which  arise  during  the  process  of  manufacture 
that  may  alter  the  character  of  the  finished  article,  that 
pipes  of  this  description,  when  required  to  resist  tensile 
strain  such  as  would  arise  when  they  are  working 
under  pressure,  cannot  be  recommended  for  use ;  there- 
fore in  all  cases  when  considerable  pressure  has  to  be 


Table  No.  42. 

Table  No.  42.- 

-Showing  the  Burstino  Prerruee  and  Tbkbilb 

Streogth  of 

Stbbnoth  of  Sewsb  Pipes. 

sewer  pipes. 

Barstlng  Tnudlr 

Siie 

Length 

Thick- 

Pre«iire 

1_    lU— 

Straigtb 

Name  of  Maker. 

Where  made. 

of 

of 

neesof 

In  loa. 

Pff 

Pipe, 

Pipe. 

Pipe. 

per 
aqnan 

aqmc 

tDCh 

in. 

inch. 

inUn. 

ft.  In. 

in. 

1 

Doolton  and  Co. 

Staffordshire 

6 

1   11 

•65 

50 

230-7 

»»           »» 

London 

6 

1   11 

•72 

10 

41-6 

Ingham  and  Go. 

Wortley 

6 

1   11 

•48 

4 

25-0 

»♦           »> 

11            •  • 

6 

1  11 

•69 

70 

304-3 

S.Fisher.. 

London 

6 

2    0 

•57 

15 

78-9 

T.  H.  Seaoombe 

/Buabon,         \ 
\  North  Wales/ 

6 

1  lOi 

•70 

5 

21-4 

Aylesford 

Aylesford    .. 

9 

2    0 

100 

45 

202'5 

Doulton  and  Go. 

London 

9 

2    0 

•84 

40       214-2 

»           » 

Staffordshire 

9 

1  11 

•79 

20 

113-9 

Gliff 

Wortley       .. 

9 

2    4 

•84 

60 

.^1-4 

BrookoB  .  •     . . 

Uuddersfield 

9 

2    6 

•91 

55 

271-9 

T.  H.  Seaoombe 

/Ruabon,         \ 
\  North  Wales/ 

9 

1  11 

•94 

30 

143^6 

Doulton  and  Go. 

Staffordshire 

12 

2    0 

1^07 

7 

39-2 

Wilcox  and  Co. 

Wortley      .. 

12 

1  11 

•94 

7 

44-6 

Stiff  and  Sons 

London 

14 

1  10 

•95 

SO 

221-0 

Doulton  and  Co. 

Staffordshire 

15 

1  10 

110 

20 

136-3 

V                    •» 

London 

15 

2    5 

119 

S3 

207-9 

w               w 

»>            •• 

15 

2    5 

1-25 

15 

90-0 

Ingham  and  Co. 

Wortiey       .. 

15 

2    5 

115 

20 

130-4 

T.  H.  Seaoombe 

/Buabon,         \ 
\  North  Wales/ 

15 

1  10 

1-10 

63 

429-5 

which  gives  the  results  of  experiments  by  the  author, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tenacity  of  material  varies 
from  21*4  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  429*5  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section,  a  range  sufficiently  great  to 
show  its  imcertainty  and  variableness. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in 
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the  mannfectore  of  sewer  pipes  to  resist  perenssiye  strength  to 
action,  sach  as,  for  instance,  they  have  often  to  bear  ^^  f^'^^s^ 
when  earth  is  carelessly  thrown  into  a  trench,  or  the 
trench  is  rammed  when  there  is  but  a  thin  layer  of 
earth  over  the  pipe,  or  the  pipes  are  subjected  to  the 
jar  of  heavy  traffic    It  has  been  found  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,  when  the  work  of  refilling  the  sewer 
trenches  is  carefully  performed,  the  material  in  general 
use  for  constructing  sewer  pipes  has  sufficient  tough- 
ness to  resist  these  strains.    In  May,  1856,  some  ex- 
periments were  made  with  sewer  pipes  at  the  works  of 
MeBsrs.  Burton  and  Waller,  of  South  wark,  to  ascertain 
their  capability  to  resist  shocks.    For  this  purpose  a  Percuniye 
cast-iron  ball  14  lbs.  in  weight  was  allowed  to  fall  on  ^^^^^ 
the  pipe  from  the  heights  of  4,  5,  6,  and  7  inches  ;  the 
percQssiYe  force  being  equal  to  the  yelocity  when  multi- 
plied by  the  weight  may  be  taken  as  follows : — 

4  inoh  ikU  =  64-65  foot  lbs. 

5  „        =72-47    „     „ 

6  „        =79-38    „     „ 

7  „        =85-74    „     „ 

Table  No.  43  shows  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

Pipes  when  laid,  and  acting  as  a  sewer,  are  always  Crashing  of 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  crushing  action  of  the  •*^*'^p*p^- 
superincumbent  earth,  therefore  they  must  be  made  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the  pressure  likely  to  be 
brought  upon  them.  Sewer  pipes  of  the  thickness 
given  in  Table  40  are  sufficiently  strong  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  when  laid  in  deep  cuttings  in 
treacherous  earth  the  thickness  should  be  slightly 
increased.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  amoimt  of  force  required  to  crush  pipes 
of  various  kinds.  Table  44  has  been  compiled  from 
experiments  made  in  the  presence  of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazal- 
gette,  0.K,  in  1855,  and  before  Lieut.-Colonel  William 
Haywood,  C.E.,  in  1856.  For  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment each  pipe  was  placed  on  two  flat  pieces  of  hard 
wood,  and  a  piece  of  hard  wood  was  laid  on  the  top  of 
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the  pipes,  the  weight  being  applied  by  means  of  ft 
leyer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24.  In  some  of  the  expeti* 
ments  a  packing  of  felt  was  placed  round  the  pipe. 


Table  43. 

PereoBsire 

actioD. 


Table  44. 

Cmshing  of 
sewer  pipes. 


Tablb  No.  48. — ^ExprnuioBHTS  on  Eabthbhwabb  Pifbb  to  'Bsam 
PKBOT7B8IVB  AoTioN,  made  at  Messn.  Bubton  and  Walld's 
Works,  Holland  Street,  Blackfnare,  15th  May,  1856. 


Ntmeof 
Maker. 


Donlton  . 


>» 


Ayleeford 


>» 


»» 


Donlton  . 


>f 


Ajlesford 


»i 


Doulton 


»» 


Diem. 

of 
Pipe 

In 
Inches. 


6 
6 


6 


6 


9 


9 


9 


9 


12 


12 


Tbfek- 


ofHpe 

In 
Inches. 


•75 
•76 

•76 
•75 

•75 

•875 
•937 

roo 

1-00 
•937 

1-00 


Weight 

of 
Pipe  In 

lbs. 


85 
85-25 

83-5 
82 

82-75 

68-5 

62-75 

60-6 

60-25 
89 


97 


Number 
of 


when 
Broken. 


2 

2 


2 
2 


2 
2 


Remazks. 


{ 


(    After  six  blows  with  4«fUl,pipi 
<  perfect;  2nd  blow,  5*  fkll,  pipt 
(  cracked;  and  Tth,  pipe  brake. 
4th  blow,  6"  ftU,  CTMked  pipe; 
fth  pipe  broke. 

4th  Uow,  V  fidl,  mule  bokiQ 
pipe  3*6"X2  •5":pliwtbcn  tnnnd 

over,  and  2nd  blow  cncked  tad 
4tii  pipe  broke. 

2nd  blow  with  5"  ftU.  F*pi 
cracked ;  6th  btow,  pipe  brake. 

Pipe  had  been  eoeked  In  water; 
2nd  blow  with  b"  (Ulplpe  riigMr 
cradced;  Srd,  p^  oooplBidr 
cracked;  6th  blow  small  hok; 
the  36th  blow,  hole  S'tf"  X  S'i'^ 
pipe  then  turned  orer  and  bnka 
the  2nd  blow. 

I  After  six  blows  with  i"  and  r 
fialla,  pipe  perfect;  the  aid  bkw 
with  7"  fell,  pipe  cnMdDBd;  nd 
6th  blow,  pipe  broke. 
(  2nd  blow  with  t"  &U  oscksd 
(pipe;  4th,  pipe  broke. 

iflpe  soaked  In  water,  the  lit 
blow  with  7"  fell,  pipe  cncked; 
8th  made  maU  hole ;  Slat,  tnne- 
Tene  firactore;  34th,  pipe  tvoka- 
ist  blow  with  7'^  feU,  pipe 
slightly  cncked ;  6th  m^  auU 
hole;  36th,  bole  3*76"X9'7>'* 
pipe  then  tamed  and  brofee  IK 
blow. 

1st  blow  with  7*  fell  craekfd 
It;  2nd  Mow,  pipe  broke. 
f  3rd  blow  with  7"  fell,  F<l» 
cracked ;  6th  blow,  pteoe  flev  oot 
of  pipe ;  16th  blow,  laife  pteoi 
ont  01  the  bottom  of  pipe ;  SOtb, 
hole  In  top  of  pipe;  29tii,  top 
.  ahivered ;  46th  brMoen  u^ 


From  an  examination  of  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  material  has  a  pretty  nnifonn  character  for  resist- 
ing crushing  strains,  therefore  can  be  depended  upon 
when  placed  in  positions  liable  to  such  strain. 

The  pipes  most  generally  used  in  the  formation  of 
sewers  are  ordinary  socketed  pipes,  and  when  laid  in 
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Tablk  No.  44.~ExPEBi]aDrr8  on  the  Gbubhino  of  Eabthenwabb  Sewbb 
Pipes,  conducted  at  the  Wobks  of  MefisiB.  Rubton  and  Wallbb,  Holland 
Street,  Black frian. 


Date  of 

Experip 

menk 

Mflkn'iNMDe. 

DUmeter 
of  Pipe  in 

Thick- 
ncMof 
Pipe  In 
Inchet. 

Weight 
of  Pipe 
inlbe. 

Break- 
ing 
Weight 
In  lbs. 

Nnmber 
ofPieoee 

of 

broken 

Pipe. 

RemArki. 

1855. 

July  18    Doalton.. 

8|X    8J 

•75 

2713 

Without  felt  ped. 

»      n           f* 

8fx    8} 

•75 

2470 

With  felt  pad. 

"     "   1    pipe   ../ 

8|x    8} 

1-00 

2106 

Without  felt  pad. 

"         » 

r»     n    •• 

8fx    8J 

1-00 

3077 

With  felt  pad. 

>'        rt 

stiff 

8fX    9 

•812 

2106 

Without  felt  pad. 

?'      n 

n 

8tX    9 

•812 

2228 

With  felt  pad. 

»»      »» 

Doalton . . 

114  X  Hi 

l^OO 

3684 

•• 

Pipes  placed  with 
{  largeat  diameter 
(     Tertlcal. 

»•      i» 

ft 

Hi  X  llf 

1-00 

3684 

»      « 

Aylesford 

]^  ^  B 

1-125 

2936 

Felt  pad  round  pipe. 

"      « 

M 

m  X  i2i 

1-125 

2470 

>•                 at 

'>      n 

Btiif 

llf  X  12 

1-00 

2834 

•t                     H 

♦•       n 

i» 

114  X  12 

•937 

2713 

t»                     W 

1856. 

May  2 

Boucher  . 

6 

•75 

83-5 

2956 

( Pipe  hard  and  well 
(    burnt. 

n       »i 

PUton    .. 

6 

•75 

33 

1864 

1  Ayletford  pipe,  not 
<  of  true  section, 
[     rather  oval. 

?»      n 

Boucher  . 

9 

•875 

63 

2228 

"      n 

Paton    .. 

9 

1^06 

66 

2775 

Aylesford  pipe. 

♦»      » 

Boucher  . 

12 

•935 

91 

2410 

♦»      w 

Pilton    .. 

12 

1125 

94 

2228 

M                           ■■ 

„    15 

Doulton . . 

6 

•75 

35 

2713 

1} 

"»                                WW 

"    »» 

n 

6 

•75 

35 

2531 

Trantrerae  fractures. 

•»    ti 

paton  .. 

6 

•75 

a35 

1803 

^1 

I  Longitudinal  frao- 
J  lures  In  nearly 
(     parallel  pieces. 

'»        ♦! 

n           •• 

6 

•75 

32-5 

1742 

5? 

j«     11   1       n 

6 

•75 

32-75 

1864 

ej 

»    n     Ifoulkm.. 

9 

•937 

64-5 

3561 

9 

( Pipe  well  made  and 
1    burnt. 

'1    »        »» 

9 

•937 

62^0 

2956 

6 

»      „      PiltOQ     .. 

9 

100 

62-5 

2470 

6 

in          If 

9 

I'OO 

63-5 

2470 

5 

"      11  '  ^  n 

9 

1-00 

640 

2228 

6 

Bwlly  burnt 

"      » 

Doalton . . 

12 

•99 

935 

2834 

9\ 

7/ 

C  These  pipes  had  a 
(    fillet  on  spigot  end. 

»      n 

»»        •  • 

12 

•937 

920 

2956 

')      n 

Paton    .. 

12 

1125 

95-5 

2470 

7 

Aylesford  pipe,  irre- 

n     jf 

w 

12 

1125 

98-25 

2350 

5> 

gular    In    section 
and    inferior    in 

»'      » 

n 

12 

1^187 

90-5 

2228 

V 

quality. 

the  sewer  the  spigot  end  of  one  pipe  is  inserted  in  the 
socket  of  another.  The  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  should 
be  laid  down  hill.  In  the  use  of  socket  pipes  care 
Bhoold  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  socket  has  been 
made  with,  and  forms  a  component  part  of,  the  pipe. 

o  2 
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Id  Bome  oases  manafactnren  aie  in  iho  bal»t  d 
makmg  a  distinct  pipe,  and  afterwards  workiBg  die 
socket  upon  it.  The  conseqaence  is  that,  not  oufte- 
qnently,  the  sockets  of  pipes  bo  made  fail  in  tlie 
work,  B8  BOch  pipes  are  more  fragile  than  pipes  nude 
Sewn  iHpM  in  one  piece.  In  the  laying  of  sewer  pipes  it  is  essen- 
^  **  *^'  tial  that  they  should  be  laid  with  a  perfectly  true  line 
of  iall  &om  point  to  point  of  the  sewer,  and  Ihat  each 
pipe  has  an  nmform  bearing  throoghout  its  entire 


length.  For  this  latter  purpose  a  re^ss  may  be  cut  in 
the  floor  of  every  pipe-eewer  tn^ch  in  order  to  receive 
the  socket,  or  o^erwise  each  pipe  is  merely  sapported 
from  socket  to  socket.  It  will  be  found  difficult  to 
properly  joint  a  pipe  that  has  not  a  large  joint  hole 
formed  in  the  floor  of  the  trench,  and  these  large  joint 
holes  become  an  element  of  weakness.  Bearing  this  id 
mind  and  that  the  object  to  be  secured  is  simply  to 
get  tax  uniform  and  solid  bearing  for  the  barrel  of  the 
pipe,  by  careful  attention  to  the  filling  and  packing 
under  the  pipe  with  concrete  in  cases  that  may  require 
it,  the  object  may  be  secured  without  the  use  <^  joint 
holes.  In  some  of  the  early  sewer  works,  failures  were 
traced  to  the  pipes  being  laid  with  their  sockets  on  the 
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floors  of  the  trench,  the  pipes  not  haying  been  properly 
packed  nndemeath,  consequently  the  whole  load  of 
earth  was  supported  by  the  sockets  and  ends  of  the 
pipes,  and  they  not  nnfrequently  failed  in  the  work. 
Great  care  is  also  required  to  be  exercised  in  the  joint-  Jpmting  of 
iDg  of  pipes  when  laid  as  sewers.    The  material  most  ^'^' 
commonly  used  for  jointing  pipes  is  clay,  which  is  one  9*7  Jointo 
of  the  worst  materials  that  oomd  be  found  for  the  pur-  permitted, 
posa  We  seek  the  most  imperyious  materials  wheiewith 
to  construct  our  sewers,  and  often  spoil  their  effect  by 
the  indifferent  manner  in  which  we  put  the  materials 
together.    A  soft  yielding  substance  like  clay  is  abojit'^ 
the  worst  possible  material  that  can  be  used  for  jrait- 
ing  pipes,  as  it  must  be  clear  that  day  is  liable  to  get   7    *  *     • 
washed  out  of  the  joints  both  from  the  action  of  w^ter  ,   *^  ^  ^  ^ 

escaping  from  the  pipe,  or  of  water  flowing  from  lihct^ 
subsoil  into  the  pipe.    Apart  from  this,  a  soft  yielding 
material  when  used  for  jointing,  notwithstanding  how- 
ever perfectly  the  work  may  be  performed,  will  lead 
to  fedlure,  as  the  weight  of  earth  coyering  the  pipes 
causes  the  clay  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  socket  of  the  pipe,  leaying  an  aperture  in  the  upper 
part  through  which  sewer  air  and  sewage  may  escape,  or 
water  and  sand  be  carried  from  the  subsoil  into  the  sewer. 
These  serious  defects  in  jointing  not  unfirequently  lead 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  line  of  pipes,  and  destroy  the 
regularity  of  their  bed.    Portland  cement  used  neat  or  Cement  joinu 
sometimes  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
cement  to  one  of  sand,  is  one  of  the  best  materials 
tikat  can  be  used  for  jointing  sewer  pipes.    Wheneyer 
cement  is  used  special  care  must  be  exercised  to  see 
that  it  does  not  get  into  the  interior  of  the  pipe.  Eyery 
pipe  should  be  jointed  as  it  is  laid,  and  no  fresh  pipe 
dionld  be  laid  in  position  until  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  no  cement  has  passed  through  the  joint  of  the 
previously  laid  pipe,  and  the  trench  should  not  be 
filled  in  until  the  cement  is  set    Medina,  or  Boman 
cement  may  be  used  in  cases  where  quickness  of  setting 
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Cement  and 
giuket  joinU. 


Failure  of 
joints. 


is  an  object^  and  asphalte  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  for  jointing  sewer  pipes  in  some  cases, 
especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  convey  a  sewer  nnda 
a  dwelling  honse.  The  author  has  seen  cases  in  which 
drains  have  been  completely  stopped^  owing  to  the 
cement  used  in  jointing  having  run  into  tiie  pipes 
when  laid.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  jointing  socket 
pipes  under  all  circumstances,  the  author  has  foond 
to  consist  in  forcing  into  the  socket  of  every  pipe  not 
less  than  two  strands  of  tarred  gasket,  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  fit  the  socket  tightly.  It  should  be  forced 
into  the  socket  by  hand,  with  a  proper  caulking  tool, 
and  afterwards  the  joint  may  be  made  with  cement  or 
asphalte  in  the  usual  way.  The  advantages  of  this 
Preserration  of  modo  of  jointing  are  obvious.  In  ordinary  sewer  pipes 
of  joi?t°°  "^  ^  there  is  an  annular  space  between  the  exterior  of 
the  spigot  and  the  interior  of  the  socket  of  the  pipe. 
When  this  space  is  filled  with  material  like  clay,  and 
the  pipes  have  not  a  solid  bearing  throughout  their 
entire  length,  the  weight  of  the  earth  on  the  pipe,  or 
the  effect  of  men  walking  over  the  line  of  newly  laid 
pipes  after  they  are  jointed,  causes  the  material  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  socket^  with  the 
results  that  have  just  been  referred  to.  dement- 
jointed  pipes  laid  in  trenches  filled  in  while  the  cement 
is  soft  are  liable  to  fail  like  day-jointed  pipes,  or  when 
the  cement  is  set  the  joints  get  cracked  and  broken 
from  the  same  causes  which  affect  clay  joints,  and 
with  the  same  results,  but  when  tarred  gasket  is  used 
the  annularity  of  the  joint  is  maintained,  and  the 
material  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  resile  from  the  effects 
that  destroy  other  joints ;  consequently  pipes  laid  and 
jointed  in  this  manner  are  found  to  preserve  the  uni- 
form and  straight  lines  of  fall  with  which  they  were 
laid,  and  which  is  an  essential  feature  in  every  properly 
constructed  sewer.  The  tarred  gasket  also  proves  a 
most  effectual  agent  in  preventing  the  entrance  of 
sand  into  a  sewer  through  the  sockets  of  the  pipes. 


Preyention  of 
sand  entering 
sewer. 
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In  order  to  preserve  the  concentricity  of  the  joint  of 
pipes  when  lidd,  Mr.  Bothams,  the  city  sorreyor  of  Bothams'  pipe. 
Salisbary,  in  the  year  1871,  took  out  a  patent  for  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  socket  pipe,  which  is 
illnstrated  in  Figs.  25,  26*    On  the  spigot -end  of  each 


Fio.  26. 


Fio.  25. 


pipe». 


pipe  .projections  are  formed,  as  shown  by  the  letter  A 
in  Fig.  25 ;  and  within  the  socket  corresponding  pro- 
jections are  shown,  as  at  B  in  Fig.  26.  The  spigot  end 
is  inserted  in  the  socket  so  that  its  projections  lie 
within  the  projections  in  the  socket^  but  on  turning  the 
pipe  round,  the  projections  of  the  spigot  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  projections  of  the  socket,  and  so 
concentricity  of  the  joint  is  preserved.  When  pipes  importance  of 
are  properly  bedded  throughout  their  entire  length,  no  P^^^^  , 
precautions  are  required  to  preserve  the  concentricity 
of  the  joint,  and  if  not  so  bedded,  other  causes  of 
danger  arise  when  the  concentricity  of  the  joint  is 
maintained  by  artificial  means,  for  if  not  properly 
bedded,  every  pipe  becomes  a  girder  supported  at  both 
ends,  and  the  pipes  are  liable  to  failure  from  the  effect 
of  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth,  as .  was 
found  in  some  early  sewer  works  to  be  the  case. 
Having  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  subterranean  Neeeiuty  for 
CQirents  of  water  which  may  be  fouled  by  the  contents  j^hiJ.'  '^ 
of  leaky  sewers,  such  imperfect  sewers  may  be  the 
means  of  spreading  pestilence  and  death  instead  of 
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ariminigtering  to  health  and  life.  Moreover,  haTing 
regard  to  the  necesait;  of  maintainiiig  the  ptuity  of  tbe 
groBod  atmosphere,  which  to  a  great  extent  contribnteB 
to  the  eiation  ttf  out  hooaes,  the  importance  of  the 
perfect  constmctum  of  sewers  and  drains  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  moment,  if  the  pnrity  of  the  gronnd  water 
Mid  ground  air  is  to  be  secured.  The  materials  need 
in  the  constraction  of  sewers  are  osDolly  of  good  qoalit;, 
bat  the  way  in  which  they  are  spoilt  by  imperfectioD 
iiioo*  in  the  jointing  is  a  very  serious  sanitary  defect.    It  is 

t,"  ^  ^  well  known  that  some  districts  which  have  been  sewered 
hare  not  reaped  the  advantages  contemplated  when 
tbe  works  of  sewerage  were  introduced.  This  want  of 
success  is  in  a  great  measoie,  if  not  entirely  due  to 
the  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  polluti(m  of  the 
undeiground  water  and  ground  atmosphere  by  the 
contents  of  leaky  sewers.  This  imperfection  of  sewer 
work  is  an  evil  that  has  been  foreseen  by  enginens,  uul 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  many  able  men  have 
devoted  attentioQ  to  the  subject,  n<me  with  greater 
nford's  success  than  Hr.  Stanford  in  tbe  introdoctaon  of  hie 
'  ^^  '        sewer  joint  for  earthenware  pipes  (Fig.  27).    This  jrant 


is  made  by  casting  upon  the  spigot  and  in  the  socket 
of  each  pipe  by  means  of  moalds  carefully  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  rings  of  cheap  and  durable  mat^al,  the 
composition  consisting  of  ground  earthenware  jupes, 
sulphur,  and  tar,  and  when  the  pipes  we  put  together, 
they  Ht  mechanically  into  each  other ;  or  the  joint  may 
be  first  painted  with  ordinary  tar,  grease,  or  other 
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matetial.     The  joints  are  made  of  a  spherical  form,  bo 

that  a  certain  amooat  of  movement  or  settlement  may 

take  place  without  destrojing  the  joint    It  should, 

however,  be  clearly  home  in  mind  by  those  using  these 

pipes,  that  any  settlement  which  caassB  an  eloDgation 

of  the  line  of  pipes  will,  as  a  natuial  cooseqaence,  lead 

to  the  drawing  of  the  joints.    It  is  therefore  absolutely 

necessary  that  a  good  fonodatioD  should  be  made  for 

these  pipes,  in  tn-dei  that  the  benefits  to  be  secored  by 

their  use  may  be  obtained.    Hr.  John  Fhillipe,  C^.,  Phiiiip«'i  ptpt 

proposed  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  28  which  is  an  im-  ^''*" 


prarement  on  the  ordinary  mode  of  jointing  pipes. 
"  The  point  of  the  spigot  is  made  slightly  tapering,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  point  there  is  formed  on  the 
qiigot  a  tapering  collar  of  lai^r  diameter.  The  in- 
terior of  the  faucet  is  made  with  two  tapering  parts,  so 
Hat  when  the  spigot  is  inserted  into  the  &ucet,  the 
point  of  the  former  fits,  or  nearly  fits,  the  bach  tapering 
part  of  the  faucet,  while  the  tapering  collar  of  the 
spigot  ite,  or  nearly  fits,  the  firont  tapering  part  of  the 
fitooet,  and  within  the  joint  there  is  an  annular  cavity 
betwe^  the  two  fitting,  or  nearly  fitting,  parts.  In  the 
praiphery  of  the  &ucet  are  provided  one  or  more 
^tettnies  by  which,  when  the  jHpes  have  been  put 
ti^ether,  liquid  cement  or  molten  metal,  or  fused 
aqihalte  or  <Ahet  bitumiuons  material  or  cementing 
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joint. 
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sewer. 
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shoald  be 
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substance,  is  poured  or  introduced  so  as  to  fill  the 
annular  cavity  around  the  spigot  In  some  cases  in 
the  fitting,  or  nearly  fitting,  parts  of  the  spigot  and 
faucet  are  provided  one  or  more  annular  grooyes,  in 
which  is  placed  a  ring  or  rings  of  caoutchouc,  tarred 
hemp,  spun  yam,  or  other  yielding  material,  before  the 
pipes  are  put  together,  such  ring  or  rings  having  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  material  used  for 
filling  the  annular  cavity,  and  in  combination  with  the 
filling  of  rendering  the  joint  tight  against  leakage.  By 
this  method  of  jointing,  the  pipes  are  rendered  con- 
centric with  one  another.  For  better  supporting  pipes 
jointed  in  this  manner,  when  the  socket  extends  beyond 
the  body  of  the  pipe,  it  is  preferred  to  form  on  the 
spigot  end  a  collar  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
faucet,  so  that  both  pipes  may  have  a  fair  bearing  on 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid."  This  joint  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  jointing  of  cement  pipes, 
and  in  combination  with  the  system  of  mechanicallj 
fitting  joints  adopted  by  Mr.  Stanford,  would  form  an 
excellent  joint  for  earthenware  pipes. 

To  remove  an  ordinary  pipe  from  a  line  of  sewer  in 
order  to  insert  a  junction,  it  is  necessary  to  uncover  not 
less  than  three  pipes,  and  in  large  sewers  a  greater 
number,  before  a  pipe  can  be  raised  out  of  the  work.  A 
pipe  is  usually  removed  by  placing  a  lever  beneath  it 
and  springing  the  line  of  pipes  up,  so  that  they  assume 
an  arched  form.  The  pipe  in  this  way  is  soon  liberated 
from  the  work ;  the  junction  or  another  pipe  may  then 
be  inserted  by  the  reverse  operation.  Care  should  be 
taken  after  performing  this  work  that  the  foundation 
below  the  line  of  pipes  is  properly  restored,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  settlement  at  the  point  where  the  sewer 
has  been  disturbed.  When  pipes  have  been  properly 
jointed  with  cement,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  remove  a 
pipe  without  fracture,  consequently  it  is  desirable  as  for 
as  possible,  when  carrying  out  a  system  of  sewerage,  that 
all  the  necessary  junctions  should  be  placed  in  the  lines 
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of  sewers  as  the  work  proceeds,  so  as  to  avoid  distorb- 
ing  the  sewer  when  laid.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
a  sewer  disturbed  at  short  distances  for  the  parpose  of 
inserting  joDctions  can  never  be  restored  to  as  perfect  a 
condition  as  a  sewer  that  has  not  been  disturbed.  In  the 
coDstmetum  of  pipe  sewers  a  namber  of  modifications 
in  the  detail  of  constrnction  have  been  made  by  Tarioiu 
inventoiK  One  of  the  first  modifications  in  the  form  Bslf-wckat 
of  pipes,  oa  need  in  the  constrnction  of  sewers,  was  to  ^'^^ 
make  the  pipe  with  half  a  socket,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  29, 


the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  facilitate  the 
remoTal  of  any  pipe  when  it  became  necessary  to  insert 
a  junction,  or  for  other  parposes.  Pipes  hare  also  been  Collar  joiat. 
made  with  half  sockets  on  each  end,  so  that  when  two 
pipes  are  laid  together,  the  two  half  sockets  form  a 
whole  socket  with  a  joint  in  the  centre  of  the  socket. 
Pipes  hare  also  been  made  on  the  Koman  tjrpe  with 
bntt  joints,  having  a  loose  collar  over  the  joint,  forming 
as  it  were  a  donble-eocket  joint.  This  form  of  joint  is 
still  adopted  in  cases  where  earthenware  pipes  are  used 
to  convey  water  under  slight  pressnre,  and  they  are 
nmally  jointed  with  asphalte  or  snlphnr.  Another  form 
of  sewer  pipe  is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 
Pro.  8a 


This  form  of  pipe  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gleorge  J«tiiiiE>'« 
Jennings  some  yean  ago.    In  his  description  of  these  ^^' 
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pipes  be  atatee  that  ihej  are  "  plain  at  both  ends,  ue 
laid  in  obaira  similar  to  the  metals  of  a  railway,  each 
pipe  being  kept  6,  9,  or  12  inches  oparf,  aoxxding  to 
their  diameter.  The  pipes  being  bedded  in  the  chain 
renders  the  diaturbance  of  groond  nsder  the  pipes  to 
make  the  joints  (as  at  present)  nnneceasary,  and  the  top 
part  of  thfl  chair  (which  for  distinction  is  called  a  saddle- 
piece)  being  the  last  fixed,  enables  the  workman  and 
superintendent  to  see  that  the  pipes  are  properly  Uid 
and  fairly  jointed.  In  case  of  stoppage  the  saddle  ia 
easily  remored  withont  in  any  way  disturbiDg  the 
invert  or  general  drain ;  and  the  pipes  being  some  dis- 
tance apart,  the  state  of  the  drainage  can  be  easily 
ascertained."  Other  forms  of  pipes  have  been  nsed, 
BQch  as  capped  pipes,  or  pipes  in  which  holes  are  made 
in  the  barrel  of  the  pipe,  covered  by  a  cap.  Some 
makers  make  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  pipe, 
others  at  one  end,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  31 ;  otheia  again 
as  in  Figs.  32  and  33,  which  represent  one  of  Donltm't 
operonlar  pipes. 

Fia.  81. 

FklSS. 


The  cirtting  away  of  the  barrel  ot  every  sewer  pipe 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  easy  of  inspection,  or  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  inserting  junctions,  to  a  very  great 
extent  interferes  with  the  strength  of  the  pipe,  whioli 
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under  some  oirounstaiices  may  lead  to  their  fBolnre  in 

the  work.    The  objection  to  the  nse  of  half-socket  Objections  to 

•  111^1  x*i*iai  •  fome  forms  of 

pipes,  and  all  those  arrangements  in  which  there  is  a  pipe. 

joint  about  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  is  their  liability  to 

leak  as  soon.as  they  begin  to  run  more  than  half  ML 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  mode  of  laying  sewers  in  No  neoessitj 

straight  lines  on  plan,  with  manholes  or  lampholes  at  forms'of^pipo. 

changes  of  inclination  or  direction,  the  necessity  for  the 

most  part  has  ceased  to  exist  which  brou^t  out  all 

those  forms  of  sewer  pipe  which  were  made  with  a 

special  view  to  £Eunlitate  the  inspection  of  the  sewers, 

but  which,  however  ingenious  in  themselves,  multiply 

the  parts,  and  thereby  complicate  a  work  which  should 

be  of  the  simplest  character. 

About  the  period  when  earthenware  sewer  pipes  were  Cement  pipe. 
beginning  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  pipes 
were  made  of  Portland  cement,  but  the  enormous  trade 
done  m  the  manufsusture  of  stoneware  and  fire-clay 
pipes  so  cheapened  their  cost,  that  the  manufacturers 
of  cement  pipes  could  not  compete  with  their  more  for- 
tunate rivals.     Kpe9  have  been  made  of  Portland 
cement  in  this  country  of  the  same  pattern  as  earthen- 
ware pipes  used  for  land  drainage,  or  with  both  butt 
and  rebated  joints.     A  good  Portland  cement  pipe 
forms  by  no  means  a  bad  sewer,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  engineer  to  ascertain  if, 
instead  of  large  pipe  sewers,  concrete  pipes  cannot  be 
produced  more  cheaply,  and  are  now  made  sufficiently 
good  for  the  purpose.     The  author  has  seen  cement  Doxabiiity  of 
pipes  that  had  been  in  use  for  twenty  years,  and  they  **™*^*  p*p*"- 
were  as  sound  at  the  end  of  that  period  as  when  first 
laid.    Cement  pipes  of  large  size,  with  socket  joints,  are  Cheapness  of 
now  extensively  used  in  Germany,  and  they  withstand  "™'°*  p*p**' 
not  ooly  the  effects  of  a  severe  climate,  but  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  the  sewage,  and  are  produced  at  consider- 
ably less  cost  than  either  a  brick  sewer  or  a  pipe  sewer  of 
equal  calibre.    Moreover,  they  show  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  endurance,  and  remain  perfect  after  severe 
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Adrantaget  of    frost,  when  brickwork  often  fidlfl.    It  is  a  material  that 
cemen  pipes.     ^^  ^  worked  and  moulded  into  any  form,  and  mwn- 
tains  its  form  when  made.    It  is  also  capable  of  repair, 
which  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance.     It  is  strong, 
as  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  pipes  of  this  kind 
are  extensively  used  under  the  embankments  of  the 
Use  of  cement    North  Prussian  railways.    In  a  country  like  Germanj, 
Gku^any.         where  good  earthenware  sewer  pipes  cannot  be  had 
unless  imported,  the  use  of  concrete  pipes  for  laige 
Formofctment  sewers  has  been  extensively  introduced.    The  cement 
'"^'  pipes  now  used  in  Germany  are  made  with  sockets,  and 

pipes  of  12  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter  are  made  in 
lengths  of  about  5  feet  each.  The  thickness  varies  with 
the  diameter ;  pipes  of  15  inches  and  18  inches  dia- 
meter have  a  thickness  of  about  2  inches.  These  pipes 
improve  materially  by  age,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  two  they  ring,  when  struck,  with  a  clear  metallic 
Choice  of  souud.  It  is  uccessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
cement.  choico  of  a  comcnt  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  sewer 

pipes,  as  some  cements  are  particularly  liable  to  fail 
from  special  causes,  as  will  hereafter  be  pointed  out* 
The  cement  pipe  manufacturers   of  Germany  fuUy 
understand  this,  and  consequently  use  the  best  Port- 
Pipes  made  at    land  ccmeut.    Cement  pipes  of  excellent  quality,  and 
WoS**^^*^"*  fit   for  any  sewer  work,  are  made  at  the  Thames 
Greenwich.       SUicated  Stouc  Works,  at  East  Greenwich,  by  Messrs. 
Hodges    and    Butler.      Large    pipes    made    of   this 
material  are   about    the   same  expense  as  the  best 
earthenware  pipes*    The  smaller  pipes  are  rather  more 
expensive  than  earthenware  pipes  of  the  same  size. 
Adrantageii  of   They  havc,  ho^cver,  some  advantage  not  possessed  by 
a  cemen  pipe,    ^jp^  ^^^  j^^^^^  jj^^j^  Subjected  to  great  heat  in  the 

course  of  manufacture,  that  is,  they  are  perfectly  tnie 
in  section,  an  advantage  of  no  little  importance  if  our 
sewers  and  drains  are  to  be  kept  free  from  obstructioiLB, 
which  usually  occur  from  materials  being  caught  by 
the  imperfect  joints  of  the  sewer.    The  author  has  care- 

•  Ft(/e  Table  49,  p.  238. 
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fully  watched  the  process  by  which  these  pipes  are  Hodoofmana- 
made,  and  has  noted  the  care  exercised  in  the  selec-  cated^ent' 
tion  of  the  materials,  the  elimination  by  washing  of  p'p^* 
all  dirt  from  the  ballast,  the  mechanical  perfection  in 
which  all  the  materials  are  brought  together,  and  the 
carefdl  admixture  by  machinery  of  one  part  of  best 
Portland  cement  to  three  parts  of  prepared  ballast,  with 
only  sufficient  water  to  effect  the  proper  admixture — a 
point  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  mixing  of 
cement  or  concrete — and  subsequently  the  mechanical 
means  adopted  for  filling  the  wrought-iron  moulds  by 
special  machinery,  which  secures  the  complete  filling  of 
the  moulds  without  the  presence  of  air  holes,  in  the  com- 
pleted pipe.    After  the  pipes  hare  been  thus  prepared  Treated  with 
they  are  submerged  in  a  bath  of  silicate  of  soda.    By  *^  ^^   ® 
this  means  any  free  lime  or  alumina  would  thus  form 
insoluble  compounds  of  sUicates  of  lime  or  alumina. 
The  same  materials  combine  to  form  a  pipe  made  in 
this  way  as  is  the  case  in  the  best  earthen  goods.    In 
earthenware  it  is  the  fusing  action  of  fire  that  causes  MateriaU  of 
a  combination  of  the  materials,  and  in  the  silicated  ^d  imaited 
cement  pipe  we  haye  the  process  of  crystallization  arti-  eement  pipes 
ficially  set  up,  or  the  process  which  nature  has  adopted 
for  the  fonnation  of  some  of  the  most  enduring  of  rocks. 
In  the  jointing  of  a  cement  pipe  with  cement,  there  is  Advantages  id 
a  omsiderable  advantage,  as  the  crystallization  in  the  {,^J,"°«*^*"* 
setting  of  the  cement  is  much  more  favourably  con- 
ducted than  in  the  case  of  cementing  together  materials 
of  a  nature  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  cement- 
ing agent;  hence  a  simple  ogee  rebated  joint  in  a 
cement  pipe  when  luted  with  neat  cement  requires  a 
very  considerable  force  to  draw  the  pipes  asunder.    A  Tesu  of 
15-inch  cement  pipe  jointed  in  this  way  has  carried  ^^l^^  ^'^ 
over  a  ton  weight  suspended  from  the  lower  pipe  for  a 
considerable  period  without  failure.    A  stack  of  cement 
pipes  of  this  description,  30  feet  high,  jointed  as  before 
described,  when  filled  with  water,  are  shown  to  be  per* 
fectly  water-tight,  and  so  impervious  is  the  material, 
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that  no  water  is  found  to  exude  from  the  sarGaoe  of  tlie 
pipes  under  this  pressure.  The  material  of  which  a 
cement  pipe  is  made  is  by  no  means  so  brittle  as  an 
ordinary  earthenware  pipe.  A  blow  that  would  shiYer 
in  numerous  pieces  an  ordinary  earthenware  pipe  would 
simply  drive  a  hole  into  a  silicated  concrete  pipe.  A 
concrete  pipe  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  jars  arising 
from  heavy  traffic  over  the  streets  even  better  than  an 
earthenware  pipe,  which  is  a  quality  of  no  small  ad- 
vantage, as  the  author  has  found  that  in  some  districtB 
earthenware  pipes  have  been  found  to  split  in  a  sin- 
gular fashion,  the  cause  of  failure  being  due  to  the  con- 
stant tremor  of  heavy  traffic  in  the  streets. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  Messrs.  Hodges  and 
Butler,  the  makers  of  these  silicated  cement  pipes, 
have  submitted  their  manufacture  to  certain  tests, 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Beid,  G  JL,  of 
London,  a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  matters  appertaining  to  cements  or  concretes, 
and  therefore  very  competent  to  conduct  the  tests. 
In  a  Beport  of  the  11th  March,  1878,  Mr.  Beid  says:— 

^  I  have  carefully  tested  the  tensile  strength  of  yoor 
artificial  silicated  stone,  and  find  the  average  of  the 
breakings  to  be  as  follows: 

*'No.  1  Briquette,  fourteen  days  old,  and  kept  in 
water,  having  a  breaking  section  of  2'1  inches,  broke 
at  496  lbs.,  being  equal  to  286  lbs.  per  square  incL 

*'  No.  2  Briquette,  seven  days  old,  and  kept  in  water, 
having  a  breaking  section  of  2*06  inches,  broke  at 
464  lbs.,  being  equal  to  225  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

'^  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  more  satisfeu^toiy  results 
would  have  been  obtained  if  the  briquettes  had  been 
made  of  the  usual  shape.  Owing  to  their  being  irre- 
gular in  form,  I  was  obbged  to  cut  them  to  fit  the 
dips  of  the  testing  machine,  a  very  risky  operation 
with  such  materials,  which  I  fear  has  influenced  these 
results. 

**  The  samples  of  materials  you  sent  me  have  been 
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carefully  analyzed,  and  I  find  the  chemical  yalne  of  Anaiyiisof 
the  gravel  compound  to  be  as  follows : —  "^ 

"  Water  and  Io8B 5*15 

Oxide  of  iion  and  alumina 8*47 

Lime 15*23 

SdablesiUca 1080 

Silica  in  the  shape  of  pebbles  and  quartz  sand  62  *  20 
Magnesia^  alkalies,  carbonio  aoid,  fto.,  not 

determined 8*15 

100-00*' 

In  a  further  Report  of  20th  March,  1878,  Mr.  Beid 
says: — 

''These  pipes  are  made  with  the  best  London  Port-  rarthsrAmrt 
land  cement,  weighing  not  less  than  116  lbs.  per  **^**'*^** 
imperial  bushel.  The  aggregate  employed  is  clean 
Thames  gravel  Crushed  by  machine,  and  afterwards 
carefolly  washed.  These  two  ingredients  are  accurately 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  of  cement  to  three  of 
gravel  They  are  then  moulded  by  a  machine^  and  in 
a  week's  time  or  so,  put  into  a  bath  of  silicate  of  soda, 
where  they  remain  for  seven  or  eight  days. 

''The  test  employed  was  a  percussive  or  impact  one,  T«sts  to  rwitt 
by  dropping  on  the  top  of  the  pipes  a  cast-iron  ball  of  *™P***' 
14  lbs.  weight.    The  results  were  as  follows : — 


No. 

IMaineterof 

Pipe. 

Ihb. 

1 

6 

2 

9 

8 

12 

4 

15 

5 

18 

6 

24 

Thlckneaa 


iOB. 

i 
1 

1 

It 


Weli^ 


cwtfl.  qn.  lbs. 


0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 


1 
2 
3 
0 
2 


13 
6 
1 

11 
17 


3    14 


L8i«lh. 


ft 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Thickness  and 
weight  of 
cement  pipes. 


"  Partieular$  of  Teds. 

"No.  1.  The  ball  was  dropped  on  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  pipe — Ist,  at  1  foot  high ;  2nd,  at  1  foot 
6  inches  high,  and  at  a  height  of  2  feet,  when  the  pipe 
was  dightly  cracked  across. 
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''  The  value  of  the  impact  blow  is  estimated  ftt 
158  lbs. 

''No.  2.  The  ball  was  similarly  applied  as  in  the 
preceding  test,  and  at  2  feet  the  pipe  was  fractnred 
into  several  pieces. 
**  Impact  valae  same  as  last  (158  lbs.). 
*'  No.  3.  DittOy  and  at  2  feet  a  slight  crack  occarred 
in  the  pipe. 
''  Impact  value  same  (158  lbs.). 
**  No.  4.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet  the  pipe  cracked  right 
through  on  the  upper  side. 

''  Impact  value  same  (158  lbs.). 
^  No.  5.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet  the  pipe  was  cracked  in 
a  straight  line  through  the  top  of  pipe. 
''  Impact  value  same  (158  lbs.). 
''  No.  6.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet,  but  the  pipe  was  not 
cracked  until  the  ball  was  dropped  from  a  height  of 
2  feet  6  inches.    Crack  only  a  fine  one,  and  about 
one-half  the  length  of  the  top  of  the  pipe. 
''Impact  value  estimated  at  176  lbs." 
Messn.  Sharp,       Cement  sewcr  pipes  of  excellent  quality  are  also 
jonM,andCo^   made  by  Messrs.  Henry  Sharp,  Jones^  and  Co.,  of 
pipes.  Bourne  Valley  Pottery,  Poole,  Dorset,  who  are  also 

the  manufacturers  of  earthenware  pipes.    Some  doubts 
evidently  having  arisen  as  to  the  durability  of  pipes 
Concrete  pipes   of  this  class  manu&ctured  by  Messrs.  Sluu^,  Jones, 
^  **     ^,     and  Co.,  and  used  in  the  sewerage  works  of  Bourne- 
mouth,  the  Improvement  Commissioners  sought  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Henry  Reid,  CJB.,  and  he  reported  to 
them  in  reference  to  these  pipes  on  the  11th  March, 
1878,  as  follows  :— 
Mr.  H.  Reid's        "  Ist.  The  chemical  analjrsis  indicates  that  the  oon- 
TOck  a)ncrett     ^^®*®  ^  S^^  ^  ^^  composition,  and  does  not  contain 
pipes.  any  ingredients  likely  to  be  prejudicially  affected  hj 

sewage  matter  in  any  of  its  more  objectionable  forms. 
Tensile  **  2nd.  The  tensile  strength  results  were  obtained  by 

ro"k^ncret«.    S'lbmitting  to  the  testing  machine  a  briquette  cut  out 
of  the  portion  of  pipe  sent,  and  also  from  a  briquette 
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moulded  by  the  mannfaotnrerB  from  the  materiali  need 
in  the  fSBtbrication  of  the  pipe.  The  first  briquette 
was  unavoidably  imperfect  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
shaping  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  chisel  from  the  seg- 
ment of  pipe,  and  the  impossibility,  in  consequence,  of 
applying  a  true  tensile  strain.  Notwithstanding  this 
di£Eicnlty  it  sustained  a  tensile  strain  of  164  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch.  The  second  briquette,  made  from  the 
same  materials,  and  exact  in  form,  gave  much  higher 
results,  being  equal  to  a  strain  of  370  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

^3rd.  The  degree  of  cold,  or  its  equivalent^  to  which  Effecti  of  frost 
I  submitted  a  portion  of  the  pipe  far  exceeded  any  ^nCTtu  pipes 
frost  likely  to  be  experienced  in  an  English  climate, 
and  this  test   resulted   in  the  slightest   perceptible 
appearance  of  degradation  of  the  surface,  indeed  so 
slight  as  to  be  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  estimation. 

''4th.  The  test  of  hydraulicity  is  a  most  important  Tostofhydnn- 
one,  especially  where  tiie  materials  are  to  be  used  in  ^^^^y- 
damp  or  wet  situations,  and  after  the  most  rigid  test 
had  been  applied,  no  signs  of  weakness  occurred  either 
in  the  concrete  or  the  fragment  of  stoneware  pipe. 

**  I  applied  the  impact  or  percussive  test  by  which  Test  hj  impact, 
the  strength  of  this  class  of  pipe  is  usually  valued  on 
two  2-feet  concrete  pipes,  similar  to  those  used  by  your 
Board.  The  application  of  this  test  was  pursued  to  the 
point  of  fracture,  which  occurred  after  repeated  blows 
by  the  dropping  of  a  7-lb.  iron  weight  from  a  height 
of  5  feet  This  result  may  be  regarded  as  highly 
8atis£Eu^oiy. 

"  There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  possessed  by  concrete 
pipes  in  their  continuing  to  harden  or  indurate  after 
being  laid  (more  especially  in  damp  positions)  for  years.'' 

The  manufacturers  of  these  pipes  only  make  '*  rock  sizes  of  pipes 
concrete  tubes,"  as  they  are  called,  of  from  18"  to  30"  °^*- 
internal   diameter,  as   the   smaller   sizes  cannot  be 
made  at  a  price  to  effectually  compete  with  glazed 
stoneware.   The  principal  aggregate  used  in  the  manu- 
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cement  pipe 
sewers  in 
America. 

Trees  to  be 
avoided. 


Stoppage  of 
sewers  bj  roots 
of  trees. 


Measures  to  be 
adopted  with 
trees. 


facture  of  the  concrete  tabes  is  broken  stoneware,  and 
the  materials  are  compressed  in  the  monlds  in  the 
process  of  mannfactnre.  Tests  applied  by  the  mann- 
fetctnrers  in  crushing  18-inch  pipes,  which  had  a 
thickness  of  Ij^  inch,  are  reported  to  have  given  the 
following  results : — 

G^isldagLQed 

IS"  stonewaie  pipe 9056 

18"  rock  (xmorete  pipe 4977 

The  force  required  to  crush  a  l^indi  cube  of  this 
material  was  also  fonnd  to  be  3*15  tons.  Favourable 
reports  have  been  received  from  places  where  these 
''rock  concrete  tubes"  have  been  laid,  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  tnbes  of  this  class  should 
not  meet  with  a  ready  demand  for  the  construction  of 
sewers. 

Some  miles  of  sewers  in  Paris  have  been  sucoessMly 
constructed  of  ''beton  agglom^r^/'  a  concrete  that 
will  not  compare  with  our  Portland  cement  concrete, 
and  in  some  towns  in  America  many  miles  of  silicated 
cement  pipes  have  been  laid. 

In  the  construction  of  earthenware  pipe  and  other 
sewerSy  where  it  is  possible,  trees  should  be  avoided,  as 
their  roots  will  interfere  with,  and  injure  the  action  o( 
the  sewer.  The  rootlets  of  trees  will  extend  to  con- 
siderable depths  in  search  of  nutriment  or  moisture. 
The  author  has  seen  a  case  in  which  the  fine  rootlets  of 
a  tree  entered  the  joints  of  a  15-inch  pipe  sewer,  and, 
after  gaining  access  to  the  interior,  each  of  the  rootlets 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  fill  and 
choke  the  sewer.  Where  trees  are  unavoidable,  the 
work  should  either  be  constructed  in  iron  and  jointed 
>vith  lead,  or  some  effectual  provision  must  be  made 
for  excluding  the  roots.  A  mass  of  concrete  of 
sufficient  thickness  placed  round  the  sewer  is  as  effec* 
tual  a  barrier  to  the  roots  of  trees  as  can  be  arti- 
ficially formed.  The  jointing  of  earthenware  pipes 
with  asphalte  will  probably  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
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roots  of  trees,  as  they  cannot  withstand  the  action  of 

the  tarry   compounds    of  asphalte.      A  patent   was 

taken  out  in  this  country  by  Mr.  E.  Newton,  for  Mr. 

J.  L  Graham,  of  New  York,  U£.,  in  1871,  for  jointing 

pipes  with  asphalte.    The  use  of  asphalte  for  the  pur-  Use  of  asphalte 

pose  of  cementing  materials  was  known  and  used  in  ^®'  bmldmg. 

ancient  times,  for  we  read  that  the  Assyrians  adopted 

this  mode  of  construction  in  cementing  burnt  bricks 

used  in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
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The  selection  of  bricks  for  the  construction  of  seweis 
is  a  matter  that  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  engineer.    The  variableness  of 
the  quality  of  bricks  throughout  the  country  is  only 
equalled  by  the  diversity  of  kinds  which  are  to  be  found. 
For  sewer  works,  specially  sound  bricks  are  required, 
as  such  bricks  are  subjected  to  a  variety  of  forces,  all 
tending  to  their  destruction, — such  as  sudden  chauges  of 
temperature,  chemical  and  mechanical  action,  &a  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  bricks  of 
an  extremely  absorbent  character  are  not  well  adapted 
for  the  construction  of  sewers.    There  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  in  practice,  for  some  very  absorbent 
bricks  are  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  sewers, 
such,  for  example,  as  gault  bricks.    All  bricks  which 
are  not  sufficiently   burnt,  of   whatever   description, 
should  be  cast  aside  as  totally  unfit  for  sewer  work 
Bricks  used  in  sewers  should  have  some  d^ree  of 
toughness,  and  considerable  hardness.  Perforated  bricks 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  imper- 
meable sewers,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
the  work  water-tight  The  best  bricks  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  more  especially  for  those  parts  of  the 
sewer  liable  to  wear  and  tear  from  the  erosion  of  the 
water,  and  the  materials  transported  over  the  bed  of 
the  sewer,  are  the  blue  Staffordshire,  or  the  Buckley 
bricks  from  North  Wales.    Excellent  glazed  fire-bricks 
are  now  made  for  sewer  purposes  at  Wordey,  near 
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Leeds.  Next  in  order  of  merit,  some  of  the  fire  and 
terra-cotta  bricks,  and  then  follow  gault  bricks.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  bricks  are  found  that 
are  well  suited  for  the  construction  of  some  part  of  a 
sewer,  but  the  bricks  above  enumerated  are  undoubt* 
edly  the  best  for  inverts  and  other  parts  liable  to  special 
wear  and  tear.  If  there  should  arise  any  doubt  as  to 
the  suitability  of  a  brick  for  sewer  work,  it  may  be  Test  for  bricks, 
tested  by  first  soaking  it  in  water  and  exposing  it  to 
frost;  or,  should  this  mode  be  unavailable,  then  weigh 
the  brick  and  steep  it  for  a  week  in  a  strong  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  weighing  it  after  the  test  when  dry. 
Another  test,  equally  applicable  to  brick,  stone,  mortar, 
&a,  is  given  in  the  '  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,' 
vol.  38,  and  is  as  follows : — ^'  Prepare  a  cold  saturated 
solation  of  sulphate  of  soda,  then  bring  it  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  suspend  in  it,  by  a  string,  for  thirty  minutes, 
the  sample  under  trial ;  then  pour  the  liquid,  free  of 
sediment,  into  a  flat  vessel,  and  suspend  the  stone  over 
it  in  a  cellar.  When  efflorescences  appear  on  the  spe- 
cimen, it  must  be  dipped  in  the  solution,  say  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  about  a  week;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  quantity  of  earthy  sediment  in  the 
vessel,  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed,  will  indicate 
the  eflfect  to  be  expected  from  frost  on  the  same 
sample.^     If  no  loss  in  weight  occurs,  and  the  brick  in  | 

other  respects  is  found  to  withstand  the  test,  it  may  be 
safely  used  in  the  construction  of  sewers.    Very  soft  Sofi  bricks  i 

bricks  should  on  no  account  be  used  in  the  construction  "g^^g^t*^*** 
of  sewers,  but  the  roughness  of  the  face  of  a  brick  is  Ro^gh  bricks, 
no  material  drawback  to  its  use  in  the  sides  of  a  sewer, 
provided  that  there  are  not  any  real  asperities  on  the 
surface  that  would  interfere  with  the  flow«  for  in  all 
chauiels  a  lamina  of  water  adheres  to  the  sides,  and 
the  frictional  resistance  to  the  flow  in  consequence  is 
not  materially  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  material. 
This,  however,  would  not  apply  to  the  invert  of  a  sewer, 
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over  which  solid  matters,  such  as  stones,  sand,  and 
Friction  on  in-  other  things,  are  often  rolled  along.  The  frictioQ  of 
these  matters  on  the  invert  of  a  sewer,  constructed  of 
rough  bricks,  would  be  considerable,  consequently  in 
such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  glazed  bricks,  or  invert 
blocks,  to  form  the  invert  of  the  sewer.  In  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  quality  of  the  bricks  is  such  as  to 
render  them,  from  their  character  and  durability,  fit 
for  the  construction  of  certain  parts  of  sewers,  though 
from  their  roughness  thev  would  be  ineligible  for  the 
invert  of  a  sewer,  special  bricks  or  inverts  should  be 
used,  making  use  of  the  local  bricks  for  the  constraction 
of  the  sides  and  arches  of  the  sewer,  and  thereby  con- 
Forces  at  work  siderably  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  forces 
m  sewer.  principally  at  work  upon  a  sewer  are  external,  therefore 

the  bricks  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  compression, 
consequently  the  only  mechanical  test  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  bricks  that  are  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  sewers,  is  the  crushii^  test.  Of  course, 
it  is  well  that  they  should  also  be  tested  for  hardness 
Table  45.  and  their  power  of  absorbing  moisture.    Table  No.  45 

shows  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  upon 
various  bricks,  giving  their  size,  weight,  the  amoont  of 
water  they  are  capable  of  absorbing,  and  the  cmshing 
force  necessary  to  destroy  them. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  foregoing  Table, 
Comparison  that  picked  stock  bricks  are  less  absorbent  and  are 
a*d^^^"if  ^"^  capable  of  supporting  as  great  a  crushing  load  as  gaiilt 
brick.  bricks.    This  quality  of  stock  bricks  is  due  to  the  pecu- 

liar nature  of  the  material,  which  is  not  brittle,  there- 
fore it  compresses  when  subjected  to  great  strain.  For 
example,  brick  No.  37  in  the  Table  had  an  original 
thickness  of  2 '  58  inches,  but  was  compressed  in  the 
hydraulic  press  to  1*08  inch  in  thickness  before  it 
failed,  and  No.  39  in  the  Table  had  an  original  thick- 
ness of  2 '  62  inches,  and  was  compressed  to  1  *  14  inch 
in  thickness.  The  gault  brick  that  bore  the  greatest 
strain,  No.  25  in  the  Table,  was  likewise  compressed 
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from  2*  60  inches  in  thickness  to  1  *  23  inch  in  thickness 
before  it  failed.  This  degree  of  compressibility  of  the 
gault  brick  was  an  exceptional  circumstance,  which 
accounts  for  the  great  load  borne  by  it. 

An  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  free  lime  in  building  Example  of 
materialB  is  given  by  Mr.  H.  Beid,  CE.,  in  his  work  e^ecuoffree 
on  Portland  Cement,  which  occurred  in  building  the  !j"?f,|j 
piers  for  the  sewage  reservoirs  at  the  Crossness  Pump-  materials, 
ing  Station.    Some  of  these  piers,  which  were  to  carry  ^''  ^'  ^^^' 
the  arched  covering,  had  been  built  of  Suffolk  facing 
bricks,  when  it  was  found  ^*  that  they  became  distorted 
and  incapable  of  receiving  the  weight  which  they  were 
intended  to  sustain;    in  fact,  were  dangerously  dis- 
jointed."   The  cause  was  ascribed  by  Mr.  Beid,  who 
inspected  them,  to  the  fact  that  the  bricks  **  had  be- 
come saturated  with  water  and  thus  developed  a  faulty 
process  of  manufacture.    An  excess  of  chalk  marl  had  Chalk  marl 
been  blended  with  the  earth  from  which  they  were  making.  "*^ 
made,  and  the  free  lime,  imperfectly  mixed,  became 
hydrated  by  the  rain,  and  produced  the  distortion  of 
the  piers." 

Where  bricks  are  exclusively  used  in  the  construction  Radiating 
of  small  sewers,  or  sewers  of  oval  section,  in  which  the 
radius  of  the  curve  of  the  invert  is  small,  the  sewers 
should  be  built  up  of  bricks  specially  made  to  the  proper 
radius.  Ordinary  shaped  bricks  are  totally  inadmissible 
for  the  construction  of  small  brick  sewers,  on  account 
of  the  wide  gaping  joints  they  leave  at  the  back,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  page  77.  In  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  uniformity  in  the  sectional  form  of  small  sewers, 
especially  their  inverts  when  constructed  in  brickwork,  Brick  blocks, 
it  is  customary  in  some  cases  to  cast  the  sewer  in  sec- 
tions in  wooden  moulds  specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  moulds  consist  of  long  troughs,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  made  to  the  true  curve  of  the  sewer.  The 
sides  of  the  troughs  are  hinged  and  are  kept  at  the 
proper  radius  by  means  of  ties  placed  over  the  top,  as 
shown  in  section,  Fig.  34. 
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The  troQgh  is  divided  by  movable  boardit,  which  an 
placed  BO  as  to  admit  of  a  block  11  inches  or  18  inchet 
in  length  being  made,  as  may  be  required.    The  bricki 


are  laid  id  the  trongha,  and  when  the  trough,  or  aoj 
one  of  its  divisions,  is  filled  with  bricks,  cement  grout 
is  poured  in  and  fills  all  the  inteistices  and  joints.  AiUr 
the  cement  has  had  time  to  set,  the  blocks  are  removed, 
and  each  one  forms  a  perfect  section  of  a  part  of  the 
sewer.  Seweis  should  not  be  entirely  bnilt  np  lA 
blocks,  as  there  is  a  want  of  bond  in  such  work ;  conse- 
quently the  work  is  not  so  strong  as  a  sewer  well  built 
up  of  separate  bricks,  but  brick  blocks  form  a  valuable 
auxiliary,  especially  in  constmcting  the  inverts  of 
Tem-coiuaad  sewers  in  bad  ground.  Terra-cotta  and  enamdled 
brkki""*  bricks  have  been  proposed  £or  lining  sewers,  but  neither 
have  hitherto  been  brought  into  general  use,  and  as 
equally  durable  and  serviceable  material  can  be  pro- 
cured at  less  coat,  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  any 
imTfrt  blocks,  considerable  demand  for  this  purpose.  Invert  blocks 
constructed  of  terra-cotta,  st^meware,  or  fire^^y,  and 
glazed  upon  the  invert  face,  are  now  very  generaU; 
used  in  the  construction  of  brick  sewers  of  moderate 
size.  Invert  blocks  greatly  facilitate  the  construction 
of  the  sewer,  and  from  their  durability,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  surface,  are  well  adapted  for  the  formatkm 
of  the  invert  of  sewers.  Invert  blocks  are  now  made 
both  solid  and  hollow,  the  latter  with  ^th  butt  and 
lipped  joints.  The  lipped  joints  are  preferable,  as  these 
blocks  are  less  liable  to  settle  in  the  work  than  plain 
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bntt-jomted  inverts.   Fig.  35  shows  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
a  hollow  lipped  invert  btock. 
One  advantage  claimed  for  tbese  invert  blocks  is  tbat  oriiiugc 

throngh  JDTui 

™.    „,  '''«*»■ 

Pro.  85. 


the  continuous  opening  throagb  the  blocks  aSbrds  a 
ready  mode  of  getting  rid  of  subsoil  water  during  tbe 
conetruction  of  tbe  work ;  at  tbe  completion  of  the 
work  theee  openings  should  be  stopped  np  to  prevent 
damage  to  tbe  sewer.  Experience  of  late  yean  has 
shown  that  the  nse  of  hollow  invert  blocks  is  often  Objecttoi 
attended  with  great  inconvenience.  These  blocks  have  tiocki. 
to  receive  the  full  force  of  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of 
the  sewer  and  its  contents,  and  also  the  burden  of  the 
BDperincumbent  eartb.  As  a  consequence  it  is  not  unfte- 
qnently  found  that  they  split  in  the  work.  Why  invert 
blocks  were  made  hollow  one  cannot  well  conceive, 
unless  it  was  to  save  material  and  carriage.  Many 
engineers  who  use  hollow  invert  blocks  have  the 
bollowB  filled  with  concrete  before  they  are  laid.  One  SoM  in* 
of  tbe  best  forms  of  invert  block  in  the  author's  experi- 
ence is  that  shown  in  Figs.  36  and  87.  This  form  has 
been  used  in  the  sewers  of  Longton,  Fig.  37  being  a 
section  of  the  Loi^;ton  outfall  sewer,  the  invert  of 
which  is  lined  with  solid  terro-metallic  blocks  grooved 
at  each  end  and  ronnd  the  sides,  as  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  36.  The  blocks  are  laid  in  the  work  so  as  to  breiik 
joint,  the  cement  jointing  material  entering  the  grooves 
of  the  blocks  effectually  keys  the  whole  work.  This 
mode  of  constructing  a  sewer  is  one  of  the  best  and 
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moet  durable  it  is  possible  to  introduce.  When  rning 
hollow  invert  blocks  for  tbe  purpose  of  drainage,  in 
many  cases  they  have  caused  settlements  to  take  plice 


in  the  sewer,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  as  the  sand  geU 
washed  into  the  hollow  space  of  tbe  invert,  or  through 
the  joints  (which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  water- 
tight), into  the  sewer,  the  gradual  removal  of  the  sand; 
foundation  of  a  eewer  leads  to  settlement  in  the  work. 
As  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
water-tight  sewers,  when  constructed  with  hollow  invert 
blocks.  The  inverts  of  large  sewers  should  be  lined 
with  blae  StaETordshire  or  glazed  fire-bricks,  or  other 
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bricks  that  are  Iiard,  smooth,  and  adapted  for  the 
purpoee. 

In  the    building  of   brick    sewers,  whether    oval,  Um  of 
circular,  or  oiberwiae  shaped,  templets  shoald  inyari-    *"''  * 
ably  be  ased,  made  to  the  troe  section  of  the  sewer,  in 
order  that  the  workman  may  execate  the  work  perfectly 
true  in  section.     In  some  places  a  cradle  consisting  of 
wooden  laggings  is  formed  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
external  dimensions  of  the  sewers,  and  in  which  the 
brickwork  is  boilt.    The  use  of  cradles  in  bad  ground  ""  "^  <^r«Ha 
is  to  be  highly  commended.     Hitherto  these  cradles 
have  been  formed  with  ribs  of  wood  which  are  boilt 
into  the  sewer  and  interfere  with  the  key  of  the  work.    • 
Mr.  Alfred  Brittain,  of  Montreal,  has  proposed  an  im-  Mr.  Alfred 
proTement  on  the  old  form  of  cradle,  the  cradle  rib  in  cradle  and 
this  case  being  formed  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  cradle  ™'"' "''' 


is  (empoiarily  braced  with  a  wooden  brace  B,  Fig.  38. 
The  wrought-iron  rib  is  shown  by  the  dark  portion,  the 
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Cemeoting 
material. 


wooden  lagging  being  placed  outside  the  rib.  Cradles 
of  this  kind,  or  entirely  made  in  thin  wrought  inm* 
may  be  used  with  advantage  when  constracting  brick 
or  other  sewers  in  quicksand,  bog,  or  some  other  de- 
scriptions of  equally  bad  ground.  Care  must  be  taken 
when  building  brick  sewers,  that  a  sufficient  amonnt 
of  cementing  material  is  used  in  the  work,  in  order 
to  fill  up  every  interstice  and  to  render  the  work 
water-tight,  and  also  that  the  cement  or  mortar  used 
Cement  joints,    for  the  purposc  is   Suited  for   the  particular  work. 

When  a  brick  sewer  is  built  up  in  a  number  of  riDgs, 
it  is  advisable  in  bad  ground  to  make  a  collar  joint 
in  cement  1  inch  in  thickness  between  the  rings  of 
brickwork,  so  as  to  make  the  sewer  water-tight.  The 
sewer  Fig.  37  is  shown  to  have  a  collar  joint  be- 
tween the  rings  of  the  brickwork.  The  joints  of  the 
brickwork  should  not  exceed  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  they  should  all  be  stroked  with  the 
point  of  a  trowel,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  density  of  the  cementing  material  at  the  surface, 
and  rendering  it  less  liable  to  the  action  of  the  destruc- 
tive agents  present  in  a  sewer.  The  arches  of  the 
sewer  are  usually  turned  upon  the  centres  of  the  proper 
radius,  which  are  drawn  forward  as  the  lower  portion  of 
the  sewer  is  executed.  A  point  upon  which  some  stress 
has  been  laid  by  some  authorities  has  reference  to  the 
selection  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
sewers,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  bricks  to  the  cementing 
material.  It  is  well  known  that  those  bricks  which  are 
best  calculated  to  resist  the  erosion  and  wear  and  tear 
of  matters  conveyed  by  sewers,  are  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks,  and  bricks  that  have  been  pressed  in  the  course 
of  manufacture,  and  yet  these  bricks  have  less  adhesion 
between  themselves  and  cement  than  bricks  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  when  laid 
in  cement,  can  be  drawn  apart  with  less  force  than 
as  required  to  separate  two  ordinary  stock  bricks,  the 
latter  bricks  being  totally  unfit  for  the  construction  of 


Arches  of 
sewers. 


Adhesion  of 
cement  and 
bricks. 
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the  invert  of  a  sewer.  This  want  of  adhesion  between  Want  of 
the  cementing  material  and  the  best  of  bricks  is,  how-  obje^tioV^ 
ever,  no  particular  objection  to  the  use  of  such  materials 
in  a  sewer,  as  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
principal  strains  upon  a  sewer,  and  by  which  it  would 
fail,  are  not  internal  but  external.  In  an  ordinary 
cutting  the  weight  of  the  supenncumbeut  earth  is  far 
greater  than  the  internal  pressure ;  consequently,  as 
there  is  no  tendency  for  the  work  to  be  drawn  asunder 
by  tensile  strains,  the  non-adhesion  of  the  cement  and 
bricks  is  no  great  drawback.  There  is  adhesion  enough 
in  auy  case  to  maintain  the  shape  and  solidity  of  the 
work,  and  to  render  it  water-tight,  and  the  cementing 
material,  if  properly  compounded,  will  bear  as  great 
crushing  strains  as  the  best  of  bricks. 

In  cases  in  which  much  subsoil  water  occurs,  when  Sabeoii  drains. 
constructing  ordinary  brick  sewers,  it  is  customary  to 
put  in  a  line  of  drain  pipes  continuously  under  the 
brick  sewer  in  order  to  convey  away  the  subsoil  water, 
and  to  give  time  for  the  brickwork  to  set  before  being 
exposed  to  its  action.    In  other  cases  sump-holes  are  Drainage  by 
sunk  outside  the  line  of  sewer,  which  are  continuously  *°"^  ^  ^' 
pumped  out  in  order  to  keep  do¥m  the  subsoil  water  to 
a  lower  level  than  the  brickwork.    The  engineer,  how- 
ever, must  be  on  his  guard  against  indiscriminately 
adopting  measures  for  the  drainage  of  his  sewer  trenches 
while  the  sewer  is  under  construction.    The  author,  in  Damage 
the  course  of  his  experience,  has  known  very  serious  aJJ^nuurror 
settlements  to  occur  in  sewers  constructed  with  drains  sewer  trenches, 
under  them,  which  have  led  away  the  water,  and  have 
also  carried  away  the  sand  which  formed  the  supporting 
material  of  the  sewer.    The  great  point  to  bear  in  mind 
in  the  construction  of  brick  sewers  in  ground  surcharged 
with  water,  is  that  the  water  must  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  brickwork  imtil  the  mortar  « 

has  set  U  this  is  not  provided  for,  the  soluble  parts 
of  the  cement  will  be  washed  out,  and  the  cement 
afterwards  will  never  properly  set,  or  will  set  only  in 
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patches^  leaving  the  sewer  completely  perTious.  In 
proyiding  proper  drainage  for  the  sewer  trench  the 
engineer  must  be  careful  not  to  nndermine  the  finished 
work  by  his  drainage  operations.  A  very  important 
point  in  the  construction  of  brick  sewers  is  to  see  that 
the  bricks  are  perfectly  saturated  with  water  before 
being  applied  in  the  work.  If  this  is  not  done  they 
wUl  rob  the  cementing  material  of  the  moisture  neces- 
sary for  its  crystallization  and  setting,  and  as  a  natnral 
consequence  the  quality  of  the  cementing  material  will 
be  greatly  impaired. 

In  ordinary  cuttings  of  20  feet,  and  under,  in  depth, 
when  executed  in  good  ground,  and  when  the  greatest 
internal  dimension  of  the  sewer  does  not  exceed  3  feet, 
it  is  customary  to  bmld  the  sewers,  whether  circular  or 
oval,  with  a  4^inch  ring  of  brickwork.  Sewers  from 
8  feet  to  6  feet  in  size  are  usually  built  in  9-inch  brick- 
work, and  for  greater  sizes  the  thickness  is  increased 
accordingly.  Sewers  with  straight  sides  require  at 
least  50  per  cent,  greater  thickness  of  material  than 
curved  sewers  of  equal  dimensions. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found  convenient  for 
determining  the  proper  thickness  of  the  brickwork  of 
sewers : — 

—  =  thickness  of  brickwork  in  feet 
100 

d  =  depth  of  excavation, 
r  =  external  radius  of  sewer. 


Example. 


As  an  example,  take  a  sewer  6  feet  internal  diameter 
executed  in  a  20-feet  cutting.  It  is  known  from  what 
has  been  previously  stated,  that  in  practice  the  brick- 
work of  a  sewer  of  this  size  should  be  9  inches  in  thick- 
ness, therefore  the  external  radius  of  the  sewer  would 

be3-75feet,and?5^^?^^-^=:  •  75  feet  =  9  inches. 

For  all  sizes  and  depths  of  sewer,  when  this  formula 
gives  a  less  thickness  than  is  equally  divisible  by  any 
number  of  half  bricks  of  4^  inches,  the  proper  thickness 
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mnst  be  determined,  eo  ss  to  make  it  fall  within  and 
not  without  the  last  ring  of  the  brickwork.  For  example, 
suppose  the  formula  gave  the  thickneBS  to  be  1  foot, 
tlie  sewer  should  be  built  in  three  rings  of  brickwork ; 
or  if  the  thickness  giren  is  15  inches,  then  the  brick- 
work should  be  four  rings  in  thickness.  The  above  J""''  on.''''id 
formula  is  computed  from  the  safe  load  that  brickwork  paud. 
will  gDstain,  which,  in  this  case,  after  allowing  for  any 
imperfection  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  materials 
or  workmanship,  is  taken  as  equal  to  a  column  of 
average  earth  100  feet  in  height. 

Sewers   have   been   mode    iu  segments    of   various  Segmntai 
shapes  and  materials.     Fig.  39  represents  a  aegmeuta! 


Bewer  as    manuiactared   by   Messrs.    Henry  Coulton 
ani  Co. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  description  of  sewer 
ate  that  they  are  strong,  are  readily  put  together,  pack 
closely  for  transit,  and  form  an  imperishable  sewer;  but 
it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  made  so  water- 
tight ae  8  brick  or  concrete  sewer. 
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Recipe  for 

making 

concrete. 


Moulds  for> 
concrete  sewer. 


The  nse  of  concrete  in  the  constraction  of  sewen 
may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  provided  the  work  is 
well  executed*  In  constructing  sewers  of  concrete  the 
author  has  generally  used  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
Portland  cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  three  parts  of 
stones,  broken  so  as  to  pass  through  a  l^inch  sieve 
turned  over  on  a  proper  mixing  platform,  and  used 
fresh  in  the  work.  In  the  metropolitan  district  it  is 
customary  to  use  3  bushels  of  cement  to  I  cube  yaid  of 
sand  and  shingle.  In  ordinary  concrete  work,  6^  parts 
of  clean  gravel  or  shingle,  2^  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand 
to  I  part  of  Portland  cement  may  be  used*  This  pro- 
portion of  mixture  contains  2^  bushels*  of  cement 
in  every  cube  yard  of  concrete.  The  author,  in  the 
course  of  his  experience,  has  found  that  in  making 
concrete  for  sewer  work,  it  is  advisable  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  cement  should  be  used  than  given  above, 
and  he  has  generally  specified  six  parts  of  gravel  or 
shingle  and  sand  to  one  part  of  Portland  cement 
Where  concrete  alone  is  used  for  the  construction  of 
sewers,  the  bottom  part  of  the  sewer  is  built  first, 
and  the  concrete  is  rammed  into  position  behind  a 
mould  or  centre  of  the  exact  section  of  the  sewer; 
these  moulds  are  sometimes  covered  with  sheet  zinc, 
and  when  in  use  are  either  greased  over,  or  coated  with 
soft  soap,  so  as  to  render  the  face  of  the  work  as  smooth 
as  possible.  The*  upper  portion  of  the  work  is  turned 
upon  centres  covered  with  metal  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  of  brick  sewers.    The  concrete  ought  to  be 

*  A  buahel  is  1*28  cube  foot. 
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worked  immediateljr  it  is  put  into  position  witli  the 
ehovel  to  bring  the  finer  parts  into  contact  with  the 
centres,  so  as  to  secnre  a  good  face  for  the  interior  of 
the  sewer.  In  some  cases  the  aewers  are  pargeted  with 
a  coat  of  cement  inside,  but  a  good  concrete  sewer 
shonld  require  very  little  fettling  when  completed. 

Fig.  40  represents  an  oval  sewer  constrocted  entirely 
in  concrete.  Fig.  41  represents  a  similar  sewer,  which 
is  giren  as  an  illustration  by 
Mr,  John  Grant,  C.G.,  as  a  speci- 
men of  Portland  cement  concrete 
work,  is  his  paper  read  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
in  April,  1871.  It  represents  a 
section  of  the  Earl  sewer  con- 
stmctod  in  the  Deptford  Lower 
Boad,  Mr.  Grant  states,  with 
r^ard  to  this  sewer,  that  it  is 


"  7  feet  1  inch  in  diameter,  cost  per  lineal  foot,  irrespec- 
tive of  earthwork,  16b.  ;  but,  inclusivo  of  earthwork,  side 
entrances,  junctions,  4c.,  it  was  about  238.  per  lineal 
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Extra  length 
of  sewer  trench 
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Centres :  when 
they  are  to  be 
removed. 
Concrete 
bricks. 


Concrete 
blocks. 


Combined 
concrete  and 
brick  sewers. 


foot.     This  sewer  was  in  some  respects  exoeptional, 
inasmnch  as  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  an  arcli 
over  a  previously  existing  invert ;  the  lower  half  ^ 
however,  rendered  with  cement  and  sand  in  equal  pro- 
portions, 1  inch  thick."    In  the  construction  of  sewen 
entirely  of  concrete  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mnch 
greater  length  of  trench  opened  in  the  streets  than  is 
customary  for  brick  sewers,  in  order  to  allow  the  work 
to  set  completely  before  the  trenches  are  filled  in ;  and 
special  care  must  be  taken  during  construction  of  a 
concrete  sewer  to  prevent  its  collapse  from  having 
to  sustain  a  load  before  the  work  is  perfectly  hardened. 
The  centres  of  any  particular  length  should  not  be 
removed,  nor  should  the  trenches  be  filled  in  until 
the  work  is  set     No  doubt  brick  sewers  are  oftffl 
very  seriously  injured  by  the  trenches  being  filled  in 
and  the  centres  removed  before  the  cement  is  properly 
set.    Concrete  sewers  may  be  constructed  of  bricks 
made  of  concrete,  and  built  up  as  ordinary  brick  sewers, 
but  in  this  form  they  become  more  expensive  tban 
brick  sewers.    They  may  also  be  constructed  of  blocks 
cast  in  moulds,  similar  to  brick  blocks  described  in 
Fig.  84,  page  220,  which  are  afterwards  built  up  into  a 
sewer.    The  author  has  built  considerable  lengths  of 
sewer  in  concrete  blocks,  using  a  key  of  brickwork  in 
the  arch.    A  length  of  concrete  sewer,  built  ten  years 
ago  by  the  author,  wh^n  recently  examined,*  was  found 
to  be  as  sound  as  when  it  was  first  constructed.    Pro- 
bably the  most  economical  and  best  form  in  which  con- 
crete can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  large  sewers  is 
when  used  in  combination  with  brickwork  or  properly 
moulded  concrete  centres.     Combined  concrete  and 
brick  sewers  may  be  constructed,  with  perfect  safety,  of 
any  dimensions ;  the  brickwork  in  this  case  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  centre  for  the  concrete,  and  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  labour  required,  this  form  of  construction  is 
not  so  expensive  as  an  entire  concrete  sewer,  yet  it  is 

♦  February,  1S78. 
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far  cheaper  and  stronger  than  an  entirely  brick  sewer. 
Fig,  42  represents  a  section  of  the  Croydon  ontfall  C'ojdra 
sewer,  4  feet  internal  diameter,  designed  by  the 
author  and  constracted  with  an  inner  ring  of  brickwork, 
the  onter  portion  of  tJie  sewer  being  formed  of  con- 
crete.   This  sewer  was  conatrncted  above  the  level  of 

Fia.,42.  As.  48. 


the  gronnd,  and  for  some  months  was  nmning  fall  bore 
withont  any  earth  backing  at  the  sides,  and  yet,  though 
containing  such  a  small  amount  of  material,  not  the 
nligbtest  leakage  took  place.  This  was  a  test  that  j^."'°'^"^' 
no  ordinary  brick  sewer  could  have  borne  under  such  nmr.  - 
circomstances,  showing  at  once  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  tenacity  in  the  concrete  covering. 
7ig.  43  shows  a  section  of  a  sewer  as  constructed  by 
the  UetTopoIitan  Board  of  Works,  partly  in  brick 
and  partly  in  concrete ;  the  section  also  shows  a  pipe 
laid  in  the  concrete  below  the  level  of  the  sewer  for 
drainage  purposes.  The  danger  arising  from  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  drains  under  sewers  has  been  referred 
to  at  p^;e  225. 

Sewers  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  diameter,  if  required  to  Sewm  formed 
be  coDBtmcted  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight,  maj",  pjj^nd 
with  very  great  advantage,  be  constructed  partly  as  a  ™ni^f«'«- 
concrete  pipe,  moulded  Ime  to  shape  and  size,   and 
r2 
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which,  when  provided  with  a  proper  joint  luted  witli 
neat  cement,  and  surrounded  with  a  sufficient  mass  oC 
concrete,  will  make  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  wate> 
tight  forms  of  sewer  it  is  possible  to  use.  Cement  pipes 
of  large  size  (taking  their  diameter  and  thickness  into 
consideration)  are  quite  as  strong,  and  mudi  more 
certain  in  their  quality  than  earthenware  pipes.* 

In  the  making  of  concrete  special  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  materials, 
especially  that  the  cement  is  of  good  quality,  capable  of 
withstanding  both  the  chemical  and  mechanical  tests 
which  it  ought  invariably  to  be  subjected  to  before 
being  used  in  sewer  work,  as  will  hereafter  be  eon- 
sidered.t  The  stone  or  gravel  used  in  the  making  of 
concrete  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  for 
if  dry  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  abstract  water  from 
the  cement,  and  interfere  with  its  setting  properties. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  water  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  may  wash  out  some  of  the  soluble 
silicates,  and  so  destroy  the  strength  of  the  cement 
The  materials  comprising  concrete  should  be  thoroughlj 
incorporated.  This  work  is  usually  performed  by  men 
turning  over  the  materials  on  a  wooden  platfonn,  but 
such  work  may  now  be  better  performed  and  more  eco- 
nomically executed  by  machinery,  such  for  example  as 
the  apparatus  designed  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Messent,  GJL,  of 
Tynemouth,  which  *^  consists  of  a  closed  box  or 
chamber  revolving  on  an  axle,  and  of  such  a  form  as 
when  half  filled  with  the  materials  for  making  con- 
crete, to  cause  them  to  be  turned  over  sideways  as  well 
as  endways  four  times  in  each  revolution  of  the 
chamber,  so  that,  after  from  six  to  twelve  revolutions, 
the  number  necessary  being  varied  according  to  the 
weight  and  nature  of  the  materials,  a  more  perfect  mix- 
ture is  effected  than  can  possibly  be  produced  by  hand." 
The  unfortunate  experience  of  the  author  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 

»  Vide  p.  212.  f  Vide  pp.  235  to  242. 
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concrete  sewers,  shows  how  easily  such  work  can  be  Concrete 
scamped  by  an  nnscmpnlons  contractor.    It  is  therefore  J^7i»  cawfoi 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  construction  of  concrete  •upeirinon. 
sewers,  that  no  person  should  be  engaged  who  will  not 
strictly  adhere  to  and  implicitly  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  engineer.     Moreoyer,  as  a  security  for  good  work, 
concrete  sewers  will  require  much  more  strict  super-  Failure  of 
intendence  than  brick  and  other  sewers.    The  author  ~°'^**  ''°*' 
has  witnessed  fisdlures  in  concrete  work  apparently  of 
the  best  description.    Such  work  has  cracked  in  the 
most  mysterious  manner,  and  it  may  be  that  at  pre- 
sent we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
concerning  the  qualities  of  this  material.     For  ex-  Material  may 
ample,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  material  itself  ^^aiJrium!^* 
may  not  occasionally  be  in  a  state  of  unstable  equi- 
librium arising  from  the  crystallization  commencing  at 
the  surface  and  terminating  in  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
the  act  of  crystallizing,  interfering  as  it  does  with  the 
capacity  of  the  entombed  material,  having  the  effect 
already  mentioned,  and  which  is  identical  with  the 
results  kno¥m  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  pipes,  referred  to  at  page  265,  or  as 
shown  by  the  toy  known  as  the  ^^  Bupert  drop."    It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  a  material  that  may  be  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium  will  upcm  the  slightest  dis-  Cause  of  good 
turbance  crack,  as  some  apparently  good  concrete  work  CTackingT^^ ' 
has  cracked.    In  a  great  measure  the  failure  of  these 
concrete  works  has  been  due  to  the  cement  drying 
before  crystallization  has  been  completed,  or  to  the 
drying  of  the  exterior  and  the  crystallization  of  the 
interior  of  the  work.    In  all  Portland  cement  that  is 
perfectly  made,  a  slight  expansion  takes  place  in  the 
process  of  crystallization,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  causes  the  cementing  agent  to  enter  the 
pores  of  the  material  that  has  to  be  cemented,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  expansion  on  crystallization  may 
become  an  element  of  destruction  when  unequal  setting 
takes  placa    The  unequal  setting  of  concrete  is  not  so 
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likely  to  take  place  in  structarea  placed  below  the 
ground  or  in  water  as  in  those  fiilly  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influence  above  the  ground,  hence,  for  the 
purposes  of  foundations  and  for  sewers,  concrete  forms 
an  invaluable  and  secure  material,  for  when  used  in 
this  way  it  has  long  stood  the  test  required  for  the 
oonfirmation  of  its  good  qualities. 

The  following  Tables  give  the  relative  tensile  and 
compressive  strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete:— 


Table  showing 
tensile  strengU) 
of  concrete. 


Tablb  No.  46. — Showing  the  Tensilv  Strength  of  Concbke 
after  12  moDths,  made  with  Pobtlakd  Cement  weighing 
112  lbs.  per  bushel.  Compiled  from  experiments  by  J.  Graxt, 
Esq.,  C.E. 


Proportloo  of  Tensile  Strength.  ^ 


BallMttoOeoent. 

Stol 

4,.  1 

5„1 

6„1 

7„1 

8„1 

In  lbs.  per  sq.  tn. 


240*44 

246-22 

214-22 

141 -TT* 

163S3 

156-42 


Table  showing 
compressive 
strength  of 
concrete. 


*  There  appears  to  have  been  a  flaw  io  this  specimen. 

Table  No.  47. — Showing  the  Cbubhikq  Strain  on  Blocks  of 
Covobete  6  in.  X  6  in.  X  6  in.,  made  with  Portland  Cvtssr 
weighing  110*66  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  when  compressed  and  no( 
compressed,  and  when  set  in  Air  and  Water,  iJter  12  months. 
Compiled  irom  experiments  by  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  O.E. 


Proportion  of 

OoDpfessed 

Blocks. 

Not  GompTCSsed  Bloda. 

Bsusst  10  oemenL 

Set  in  Air. 

Set  in  Water. 

Set  In  Air. 

SetinWster. 

tons  per  In. 

tons  per  In. 

tons,  per  In. 

tons  per  In. 

1  tol 

1055 

•933 

•883 

1041 

2„  1 

1194 

-958 

1-069 

l^OOO 

8  „  1 

•8S3 

-986 

•666 

•777 

4  .,  1 

-833 

•777 

•777 

•750 

5  „  1 

•680 

-986 

•666 

-652 

6  „  1 

-566 

•544 

•505 

•472 

7  „  1 

-458 

-444 

•388 

•347 

8„  1 

•375 

•375 

•347 

-305 

9  .,  1 

•333 

•305 

•277 

•250 

10.,  1 

•291 

•291 

•222 

-194 
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The  selection  of  proper  cementing  material  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
stabilitj  of  the  work.    In  many  cases  in  this  ooantry 
sewers  have  fetiled  from  the  injudicious  use  of  a  cement-  Failnre  of 
iDg  material  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose  to  which  J^i^^j^^^ 
it  was  applied.    The  author  has  seen  cases  in  which,  xmsuitabie 
either  from  the  want  of  sufficient  experience  on  the  "^  "* 
part  of  the  persons  employed  in  designing  the  works, 
or  with  a  yiew  of  saying  some  trifling  sum  in  the  first 
cost,  a  cementing  material  has  been  selected  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  totally  unfit  to  resist  the  chemical 
action  of  the  sewajge,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  such  sewers  haye  failed.    The  cementing  material 
used  in  the  imperfect  work  here  mentioned  consisted  of  Effect  of 
ordinary  chalk  lime  mortar,  or  of  chalk  lime  mortar  ^^'^^i^e. 
mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  Boman  cement. 
The  chemical  action  of  sewage  upon  such  mortar  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  which,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  ordinary  lime,  is  conyerted  by  oxidation 
either  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  which  acids  readily 
combine  with  the  lime,  and  when  they  haye  so  com- 
bined form  nitrates  or  nitrites  of  lime,  which  salts  are 
extremely  soluble ;  the  lime  in  this  new  form  is  soon 
washed  out  of  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  by  the  flow 
of  the  sewage  through  the  sewer,  or  by  subsoil  water 
infiltrating  through  the  work  into  the  sewer,  and  every 
particle  of  lime  may  be  thus  carried  away,*  leaving 
nothing  but  the  sand  to  hold  the  sewer  together ;  con- 
sequently, as  the  work  is  no  longer  capable  of  bearing 
any  strain  upon  it,  such  sewers  either  entirely  collapse, 

*  The  carbonic  anhydride  in  sewage  wiU  readily  dissolve  lime. 
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or  become  so  distorted  in  shape  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  adoptioo 
therefore  of  a  durable  cementing  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance, 
and  too  great  care  "cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
Chemical  and     of  proper  materials.    Where  doubts  exist  as  to  the 

mechanical  ii»  i»  'x  ■••  -l  i  y  a    *  i. 

tesu  should  be   bohaviour  of  ccmcnts  or  limes  when    brought  into 
applied.  coutact  with  scwago,  it  will  be  well  to  subject  them 

both  to  a  chemical  and  mechanical  test,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  thej 
are  intended.  The  mechanical  tests  for  cement^  which 
were  adopted  on  the  main  drainage  works  of  London, 
were  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  Beid,  C JL,  and  it  was 
mainly  through  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of 
testing,  that  such  great  improyements  have  been  made 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
Mechanical  testa  for  limes  and  cement  consist  in 
moulding  the  material  into  blocks  of  the  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  44,  which^  after  being  set  in  a  proper  mould,  is 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  remain  under  water  for  a 
period  of  seven  days,  and  then  placed  in  dips 
shown  in  Fig.  44,  and  transferred  to  the  breaking 
machine,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  45.    The  machine  shown 


Mr.  U.  Reid. 


Mechanical 
tests. 


Fig.  44. 


FiQ.  45. 


in  Figs.  44  and  45  was  manu£actured  by  Adie.  A 
machine  of  a  similar  kind  is  also  made  by  Pallani 
A  cheap  form  of  testing  apparatus  is  that  of  Michele ; 
this  machine  is  not  so  reliable  as  the  form  shown  in 
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the  iUustratioDSy  and  the  author  has  found  that  it  can 
be  easfly  tampered  with.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bailey  &  Co.,  of 
Salfordy  make  a  very  good  and  efficient  form  of  cement- 
testing  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  tensile  or  com- 
piessive  strain.  Cements  differ  materially  in  their 
power  to  resist  tensile  strains,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Table,  No.  48  :— 

Tabu  No.  48. — Showing  the  Reultiyb  Tensile  Strkeoth  of 
PoBTLAin^  BoM AH,  and  Medina  Cements.  Compiled  from 
experiments  by  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Age. 

Portland. 

Wbite  Brothert* 

Medina. 

123  Ibt.  per  boshel. 

Roman. 

11m.  per  In. 

Ibe.  per  in. 

lba.perin. 

7  days         ..      .. 

36315 

89-77 

40-93 

1  month 

415-91 

115*68 

181-55 

3  months     ..     .. 

469-28 

143-38 

199*46 

6     „          ..      .. 

522-93 

210-08 

183-28 

9     n          .... 

541-77 

209-33 

203-20 

12      „          ..      .. 

546-53 

285-82 

211*95 

2  yean        ..      .. 

588-84 

242-66 

122-66 

3      „          ..      .. 

584-17 

268-35 

122-48 

4      „          .... 

583-37 

280-97 

127-91 

5      „          .... 

576  00 

278-66 

140-88 

6 

581-33 

296  17 

162*22 

7     n          .... 

589-95 

314 '97 

"^ 

It  should  be  here  noted  that  a  cement  capable  of  strongest 
bearing  great  tensile  and  crushing  strains  when  more  ^"^pUt. 
expensive  in  first  coet^  is  often  cheaper  to  use  than  an 
inferior  cement^  as  it  is  capable  of  being  mixed  with  a 
large  percentage  of  sand,  producing  more  cementing 
material  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  made  with  a  cheaper 
cement  The  material  which  has  the  greatest  power  to 
resist  the  action  of  acids,  and  is  the  strongest^  is 
ondoubtedly  the  best  for  sewer  purposea    The  chemical  chemical  test 

..«  A  •   3  J*  A     •  -9    for  cement. 

action  of  sewage  upon  an  untned  cementing  material 
may  be  arriyed  at  by  subjecting  it  to  a  standard 
solution  of  nitric  acid.  The  following  Table,  No.  49, 
shows  the  results  as  arriyed  at  by  the  author  with 
regard  to  the  resisting  power  of  yarious  cements  to  the 
action  of  nitric  acid.  Each  of  the  samples  tested  was 
made  m  a  mould  of  the  same  size,  and  was  submerged 
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for  ten  days  in  a  solution  of  distilled  water  containing 
10  per  cent  of  nitric  acid. 


Nitric  acid 
tests  of 
cements. 


Table  No.  49. — ^Testing  of  various  kinds  of  Lixb  and  Gbokt 
to  Bebist  the  Action  of  Kiteio  Acid.  The  specimens  were 
exposed  for  ten  days  in  a  solution  containing  10  per  ceDt. 
Nitric  Acid. 


Whether 

Weight 

Weight 

Docription  of  Material 

set  In 
Air  or 
Water. 

Ingrains 

before 

Chemical 

Test. 

infcrains 
after 

Chemical 
Tost 

^sns 

BMMb 

Croydon  chalk  lime 

Air 

792 

225 

567 

71-5 

Ditto     

Water 

. . 

« » 

•• 

••( 

WooUnolst 
la  miff. 

Ditto  and  sand 

Air 

1410 

68 

1342 

95- 1 

Ditto     

Water 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m       « 

Dorking  lime 

Air 

884 

601 

283 

320 

Ditto     

Water 

967 

616 

341 

85-6 

Ditto  and  sand    .. 

Air 

1405 

710 

695 

49-4 

Ditto      

Water 

1211 

722 

489 

40-8 

Blue  lias       ..     .. 

Air 

989 

759 

230 

23*2 

Ditto     

Water 

1077 

891 

186 

17-2 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1207 

795 

412 

341 

Ditto     

Water 

1129 

856 

273 

241 

Barrow  lime..     .. 

Air 

1091 

705 

386 

35-3 

Ditto      

Water 

1044 

776 

268 

25*6 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1256 

610 

646 

61-4 

Ditto      

Water 

1217 

781 

436 

35-8 

Plaster  of  Paris  .. 

Air 

1314 

1269 

45 

3-4 

••{ 

8-7 

IncnMcd    >» 

Ditto     

Water 

1402 

1462 

*• 

tact  Witt  lOt 

Ditto  and  sand    .. 

Air 

1396 

1272 

122 

Ditto     

Water 

1436 

1306 

130 

90 

Keene's  cement    .. 

Air 

1262 

1246 

16 

1-2 

Ditto      

Water 

1269 

1255 

14 

11 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1452 

1026 

426 

29-8 

Ditto      

Water 

1565 

734 

831 

53*0 

Portland  oement  .. 

Air 

1242 

1189 

53 

4-2 

Ditto     

Water 

1345 

1284 

61 

4-5 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1470 

1400 

70 

4-7 

Ditto     

Water 

1293 

1146 

147 

11-3 

Boman  cement    .. 

Air 

1289 

1243 

46 

3-5 

Ditto     

Water 

1272 

1225 

47 

3*6 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1430 

1286 

44 

30 

Ditto      

Water 

1378 

1267 

111 

8-0 

Medina  cement    . . 

Air 

1313 

1148 

165 

12-5 

Ditto     

Water 

1325 

11.30 

195 

14-7 

Ditto  and  sand    . . 

Air 

1445 

1252 

198 

13*3 

Ditto      

Water 

1420 

1205 

215 

151 

Note. — ^When  sand  was  used  in  the  foregoing  experiments  it  «ss 
mixed  in  equal  volume  with  the  lime  or  cement 
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A  most  valuable  and  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  cement  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  John  Grant,  C.E.,  and  the  results  arrived  at  with  Mr.  J.  Grant'i 

J     .  ,  -13'.  J    experimenti. 

regard  to  cement  are  recorded  in  two  papers  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1866  and 
1871,  and  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage  by  all 
persons  seeking  information  upon  this  very  important 
subject    Portland  cement  is  by  far  the  best  material  PortUnd 
that  can  ordinarily  be  used  in  the  construction  of  ^*™*° ' 
sewers.    It  is  an  artificial  cement  composed  of  chalk 
and  clay  burnt  at  a  high  temperature,  and  is  then 
ground  to  fine  powder ;  the  finer  it  is  ground  the  better 
it  is.    The  strength  of  Portland  cement  depends  very 
much  upon  its  weight;  the  heavier  the  cement,  the 
stronger  it  is,  but  the  heavy  cements  require  a  longer 
period  to  arrive  at  their  ultimate  strength  than  lighter 
cements,  and  the  strongest  cements  are  the  longest  in 
setting,  showing  how  necessary  it  is  that  provision  Protection  of 
should  be  made  in  the  construction  of  sewers  to  protect  flowing  water 
the  cement  from  being  exposed  to  the  injuries  arising 
from  the  presence  of  subsoil  water  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  work.    Smeaton  used  plaster  of  Paris 
to  protect  the  joints  of  masonry  from  the  action  of  the 
sea,  and  Boman  cement  has  been  used  for  like  purposes 
to  protect  a  slower-setting  but  stronger  cement.    Good 
Portland  cement  should  not  weigh  less  than  116  lbs.  Qaaiitieaot 
per  striked  bushel,  when  filled  into  the  measure  from  a  cement. 
hopper,  or  with  a  shovel,  and  is  not  to  be  beaten  or  the 
measure  touched  while  being  filled,  and  should  be 
capable  of  bearing  a  tensile  strain  of  350  lbs.  to  the 
sqnare  inch,  after  seyen  days'  immersion  in  water, 
tested  on  a  section  2}  inches  in  area.    It  should  be 
ground  sufficiently  fine  to  pass  through  a  sieve  having 
2500  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and  not  leave  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  residuum  in  the  sieve.    As  a 
further  test  a  portion  of  the  cement  should  be  mixed, 
and  after  it  has  become  stiff,  it  should  be  immersed  in 
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Mixture  of 
cement  and 
sand. 


water,  and  should  afterwards  be  examined  very  caie- 
fully  to  see  if  there  are  any  indications  of  minute 
cracks ;  and  if  these  cracks  should  appear,  the  cement 
should  be  rejected.  Excess  of  lime,  or  lime  not  pro- 
perly combined,  giyes  a  tendency  to  blow;  lengthened 
exposure  to  air  influences  will  **  purge  "  the  cement 
of  this  injurious  quality.  Portland  cement  has  the 
yaluable  property  of  not  deteriorating  by  age,  provided 
it  be  kept  dry ;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of 
age  improves  its  quality.  The  amount  of  cement  that 
should  be  used  in  making  mortar,  which  is  the  material 
used  to  combine  together  the  bricks  so  as  to  form  one 
mass,  will  be  a  matter  of  judgment  for  the  engineer; 
under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  the  amount 
of  cement  be  less  than  the  interstitial  space  of  the 
sand  which  is  to  be  used,  if  a  really  uniform  and  homo- 
Mode  of  finding  geneous  compound  is  to  be  the  result    The  interstitial 

space  of  the  sand  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  amount  of 
water  it  is  capable  of  absorbing,  which  will  represent 
the  interstitial  space.  This  space  varies  from  about 
10  to  85  per  cent  of  the  material.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  mixture  of  any  quantity  of  sand 
with  Portland  cement  materially  affects  its  strength, 
both  tensile  and  compressive,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Tables : — 


interstitial 
space, 


Table  No.  50. — Showing  the  Tensile  Stbength  of  neat  Fobt- 
LAND  Cement  weighing  112  lbs.  the  striked  bushel,  also  when 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  Thames  sand.    ComiHled 


Tensile 
strength  of 
cement  and 
sand. 

from 

experiments 

by  J.  Gb 

L^NT,  Esq 

[.,  CE. 

Age. 

Neat. 

Cement 

Proportiuli, 
1  tol. 

Proportton, 
itoa. 

ProportioD. 
110  3. 

Proportion, 

110  4. 

Proportifio, 
Itoi. 

lbs.  per  in. 

lbs.  per  in. 

lbs.  per  in. 

lbs.  per  in 

lbs.  per  in. 

lbs.  per  in. 

1  month 

348-66 

166-00 

100-31 

48-00 

40-22 

1911 

6  months 

426-66 

268-08 

178  08 

136-94 

66-22 

54-80 

12      „ 

448-80 

321-76 

214-84 

164-94 

88-08 

90-W 
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Tablb  No.  51. — Showing  the  Grubhino  Strain  of  Bbickb 
9  in.  X  4|  in.  x  3  in.,  made  from  Portland  Cement  weighing 
110*56  Ihs.  per  hnshel,  when  compressed  and  not  compressed, 
and  when  set  in  Air  and  Water,  after  12  months.  Compiled 
from  experiments  by  J.  Grant,  Baq.,  O.B. 


ProportloQof 

Not  Compreaaed. 

Cement  and  Sand. 

Set  in  Air. 

Set  in  Water. 

Set  in  Air. 

Set  in  Water. 

tons  per  iq.  in. 

tons  per  so.  in. 

tons  per  aq.  in. 

tons  per  sq.  in. 

Neat 

2-860 

8-274 

2-776 

2-811 

1  to   1 

2-044 

2-057 

1-561 

1^549 

1„    2 

1-728 

1-410 

1024 

•972 

1  «    3 

1-828 

•656 

•656 

•538 

1  „    4 

1-076 

•788 

•489 

•888 

1„    5 

•923 

•872 

•377 

•212 

1  „     6 

•747 

•277 

•271 

•142 

1^    7 

•713 

•260 

•211 

•105 

1  „    8 

-475 

•201 

•174 

•057 

1  „    9 

•482 

•183 

•131 

•057 

In  10 

•881 

•188 

•118 

•056 

Compressive 
strength  of 
Portland 
cement  and 
sand. 


General  Scott  has  inyented  a  process,  and  brought 
into  operation  a  system  of  mannfiEtctaring  Portland 
cement  and  selenic  mortar,  in  combination  with  the  clari- 
fication of  sewage.* 

Soman  cement  was  formerly  largely  nsed  in  the 
construction  of  sewers,  both  by  itself  and  also  in  com- 
bination with  lime  mortars.  It  is  not  more  than 
two-thirds  the  price  of  Portland  cement,  but  it  is  not 
more  than  one-third  as  strong,  so  that  for  all  general 
purposes,  Portland  cement  is  the  cheapest  material,  and 
is  otherwise  preferable. 

Roman  cement  has  the  power  of  setting  quicker 
than  Portland  cement,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  form  silicates  and  alnminates  of  lime,  and  destroy 
the  quality  of  the  cement.  It  is  not  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  grater  tensile  strain  than  from  100  lbs.  to 
125  lbs.  the  square  inch,  after  seyen  days'  immersion. 
It  is  manufactured  from  septaria,  found  in  the  London 
clay  and  other  geological  formations.  Boman  cement 
is  best  when  light,  and  should  weigh  about  75  lbs.  per 

*  This  process,  will  he  explained  in  another  yolnme  of  '  Sanitary 
^gineering,'  under  head  of  Lime  FrooeaseB  of  Purifying  Sewage. 


General  Scott's 
Portland 
cement  manu- 
factured from 
sewage. 

Roman  cement. 


Roman  cement 
sets  quickly. 


Strength  of 
Roman  cement. 


Manufactured 
from  septaria. 
Weight  of 
Roman  cement. 
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Medina  cement. 


Strength  of 
Medina  cement. 

Lias  limes. 


Necessity  for 
fine  grinding. 


Reene's  Parian 
and  plaster  of 
Paris. 


Cement  that 
has  set. 


Effect  of  heat. 


striked  bushel,  and  never  should  exceed  in  weight  80  Von, 
the  bushel,  nor  should  it  be  used  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  sand  than  one  to  one.  It  is  occasionally  used 
to  protect  the  joints  of  slow-setting  cements,  and  on 
account  of  its  quickly  setting  is  often  a  valuable  agent 
in  some  special  works. 

Medina  cement  is  a  variety  of  Boman  cement  con- 
taining a  rather  larger  percentage  of  lime,  and  is  made 
from  septaria  procured  from  Hampshire.  It  has  the 
power  of  setting  rapidly,  but  is  inferior  to  Portland  and 
Boman  cements  in  point  of  strength.  In  some  cases, 
hydraulic  limes,  such  as  some  of  the  blue  lias  limes, 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  sewer  and  water  works, 
but,  on  account  of  their  variable  quality,  in  no  case 
should  they  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  sewer 
until  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  able  to  withstand 
the  chemical  action  of  the  sewage,  as  well  as  that  they 
possess  the  mechanical  advantage  of  strength.  Many  of 
the  lias  limes  are  apt  to  cause  rupture  of  the  work  if  not 
finely  ground,  therefore  when  limes  of  this  class  are 
used  for  sewer  work,  they  should  invariably  be  tested 
by  being  sifted,  and  all  samples  not  ground  suffi* 
ciently  fine  to  pass  through  a  sieve  having  1600  meshes 
to  the  square  inch,  should  be  rejected.  Many  other 
cements,  such  as  £eene's  Parian,  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
others,  are  not  fitted  for  the  construction  of  sanitary 
works,  but  are  more  especially  adapted  for  the  interior 
fittings  of  public  and  private  buildings.  In  using  all 
cements  care  should  be  taken  that  no  more  is  mixed 
at  one  time  than  will  be  quickly  used,  for  any  cement 
that  sets  or  becomes  hard  is  unfit  for  use,  and  should 
be  rejected.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Portland  cement 
that  has  been  mixed  some  hours  and  is  then  re-mixed 
with  fresh  cement  will  set  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  same  cement  under  ordinary  conditiona  So  also 
the  use  of  hot  water  will  set  a  cement  more  rapidly 
than  will  be  the  case  when  cold  water  is  used.  The 
use  of  hot  water  or  the  heating  of  the  materials  greatly 
impairs  the  strength  of  the  cement. 
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SAND  AND  WATER. 


An  important  point  in  the  selection  of  material  is 

to  procnre  a  pure  silicions  sand  for  mixing  with  cement 

or  lime  to  form  mortar.    The  sand  used  should  be  free  influence  of 

from  all  nitrogenous,  and  some  saline  matters,  such  as  j^d^ijU^J** 

alkaline  chlorides ;  if  not,  these  matters  are  liable  to  iMtten. 

undergo  a  chemical  change,  after  being  mixed  with  the 

lime  and  cement>  and  so  cause  a  rupture  of  the  work 

even  after  it  has  set.    For  cementing  ^urpoBeB,  for  mix- 

ing  with  cement,  a  sharp  sand  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Sharp  nnd 

It  would  be  a  saving  of  cementing  material  to  select      ^' 

sands  of  yarious  degrees  of  fineness,  so  as  to  reduce  the 

interstitial  space  as  much  as  possible.    Pure  siliciouB  Silicions  sand. 

sand  forms,  in  combination  with  the  limes,  a  silicate  of 

lime  which  augments  the  strength,  especially  in  those 

parts  excluded  from  the  air,  as  the  interior  of  thick 

walls.    Sand  acts  as  a  diluent  for  cement,  so  that  its  Sand  a 

approximate  strength,  within  certain  limits,  m'ay  be  *^*^"®°*- 

arriyed  at  by  knowing  the  proportions  of  sand  used. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  water,  either  fresh  or  Water, 
sea  water  may  be  used  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Grant,  C.E.,  that  the  use  Sea-water. 
of  sea-water  augments  the  strength  of  Portland  cement. 
This  may  be  due  to  certain  combinations  taking  place 
between  some  of  the  salts  in  sea-water  and  the  cement ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  excess  of  certain  salts  will  Excess  of 
tmdoubtedly  injure  the  cement.     Sewage  water,  for  I'njuriou" 
example,  should  on  no  account  be  used  in  compounding 
mortar.    The  author  has  seen  cases  in  which  the  best 
materials,  both  as  regards  cement  and  sand,  haye  been 
used,  but  when  mixed  with  sewage  water  the  cement  has 


water 
injurioaa. 
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neyer  pioperly  set,  while  the  same  cement,  in  the  same 

worky  compounded  with  pure  water,  has  set  rapidly  and 

Too  much         well*     Care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  mixing  of 

cement  that  too  great  a  proportion  of  water  is  not 
used*  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the 
compounding  of  cement  the  better  it  will  be  found  to 
be,  as  an  excess  of  water  washes  out  the  silicates,  and  so 
weakens  the  cement.  The  ?olume  of  water  to  be  nsed, 
therefore,  should  only  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  mortar 
into  a  thick  paste.  Where  more  water  is  requisite^it 
is  a  sign  that  the  bricks  or  other  materialB  which  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  works  have  not  been 
sufficiently  soaked,  and  that  the  mortar  is  robbed  of  its 
moisture  by  reason  of  the  inattention  paid  to  this 
important  point. 
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In  all  works  of  sewerage  timber  is  extefisively  used  Um  of  timber, 
in  all  the  preliminary  operations,  either  for  shoring  the 
trenches,  shafts,  or  tunnels,  or  for  constructing  centres, 
templets,  trunks,  or  shoots  for  the  discharge  of  water. 
It  is  also  occasionally  used  permanently  in  works  of 
sewerage,  as  in  forming  foundations,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  work  in  exposed  situations,  or  as  a  casing  for  a 
protection  against  frost,  or  to  secure  some  outfall  works 
from  injury,  such  as  they  are  liable  to  inctur  when  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  outfall  sewers  along  the  sea-shore  or 
into  navigable  channels.   The  point  of  outfall  of  a  sewer  Sm  works, 
into  the  sea,  or  into  a  tidal  estuary,  is  usually  marked 
by    timber    piling,     which 
serves  to  protect  the  sewer  ^'^-  *^* 

against  displacement  by  T! 
vessels,  and  also  acts  as  a 
beacon  to  show  the  line 
of  outfedl,  thus  warning 
vessels  from  approaching 
too  near.  In  all  temporary 
works  it  is  customary  to 
select  the  cheapest  timber 
at  hand.  Both  English 
and  foreign-grown  timber  of 
every  variety  is  extensively 
used  in  shoring  trenches. 
In  some  cases  special  tim- 
ber, such  as  oak,  is  used, 

where  great  strength  is  required,  as  in  some  tunnel 
work.    Fig.  46  represents  one  of  the  simplest  modes 

s 


SelectioD  of 
timber. 
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Shoring  adopted   for  shoring  trenches   for  sewer   and  other 

twiiches.  worka     The  trench  is  cut  slightly  tapering,  being 

wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  timber  to  tighten,  if  it  slips,  or  the 
earth  contracts  fromi  drying.  This  system  consists  in 
providing  horizontal  walings,  W,  which  are  kept  in 
position  by  struts,  A.  The  walings  are  often  supported 
by  props,  B,  which  are  put  under  them,  and  serve  to 
keep  them  in  position,  so  that  if  any  settlement  takes 
place  the  whole  framing  will  subside  together.  In 
other  cases  walings  are  used  with  short  boards  at  the 
Poling  boards,    back,  called  poling  boards,  which  are  usually  1^  inch  in 

thickness,  and  their  object  is  to  shore  a  lai^er  side 
area  of  the  trench  than  is  the  case  when  walings  alone 
are  used.    This  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  47. 


Fio.  47. 


FI0.48. 


Trenches  in 
bad  gronnd. 


Fig.  48  represents  a  mode  of  shoring  trenches  in  bad 
ground.  In  this  case  the  walings  and  stmts  are  used 
as  before,  but  instead  of  poling  boards  the  runners  B 
are  used,  and  they  are  sharpened  at  the  bottom  and 
driven  as  sheet  piling  behind  the  walings.    The  trench 
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in  this  system,  in  the  first  place,  mnst  be  excavated 
sufficiently  wide  at  the  top  to  enable  as  many  tiers  of 
runners  to  be  used  as  may  be  requisite  to  get  the  proper 
width  of  trench  at  the  depth  required.    It  should  be 
observed,  in  timbering  trenches,  that  the  timber  should 
he  wedged  up  tightly  against  the  sides  of  the  trench,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  slightest  chance  of  movement  in 
the  surrounding  earth,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  disturb 
the  earth.    The  struts,  as  a  rule,  should  be  of  as  great  stmts, 
a  diameter  as  possible,  for  if  they  are  small  in  diameter, 
in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  walings,  they  are  apt 
to  split  the  walings  if  any  great  strain  is  brought  upon 
them.    Where  half-round  timbers  are  used  for  shoring 
purposes,  the  flat  sides  of  the  timber  should  be  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  trench.    The  struts  in  this  case 
should  be  cut  to  fit  the  walings,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
should  be  '*  birdVmouthed "  at  the  ends  to  fit  the 
rounded  side  of  the  walings.    Tn  bad  ground,  and  when 
the  trenches  are  closely  timbered,  it  is  customary  to  use 
litter,  ashes,  and  other  suiteble  materials  for  packing  Packing 
behind  the  poling  boards  or  runners,  so  as  to  prevent  qSciaand. 
the  entrance  of  quicksand  and  water  into  the  excavation. 
Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  waste  that  usuaUy  takes 
place  in  the  use  of  timber  in  trenches,  several  devices  Derices  to 
have  been  introduced  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the  Sj^^™"* 
material,  and  to  render  it  of  use  more  than  once. 
With  this  view  Mr.  Eirkman  introduced  a  screw  at  one 
end  of  the  strut,  which  he  calculates,  in  a  work  of  any 
considerable  extent,  not  only  saves  trouble,  but  will  pay 
for  its  expense.    In  trenches  of  large  size  whole  baulks  Large  trenches, 
of  timber  are  required  to  be  used,  in  which  case  they  are 
tightened  up  by  wedges,  and  such  timbers  require  to  be 
supported  and  braced  in  all  directions.    In  tunnel  work.  Timber  for 
material  of  good  quality  should  be  selected  for  timber-    "**"*  *' 
ing,  and  such  timber  should  be  hard  and  tough,  as  at 
unknown  times  and  places  considerable  strains  are  liable 
to  be  thrown  upon  it.    In  ordinary  tonnelling  for  sewer 
work  the  sills  and  posts  are  made  of  fir,  and  the  side 
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posts  are  usually  placed  at  an  angle,  and  mortised  or 
notched  into  the  silla  The  poling  boards  or  staves 
are  osnally  driven  diverging  ootwardfl,  so  that  one  set 
oyerlape  the  preceding  set,  with  a  wedge  between  the 
two,  as  shown  in  Fig.  49.     8  shows  the  positiw  of  the 


stares  or  poling  boards,  H  the  head  of  the  fratning, 
F,  side  post  of  I'raming,  and  X  the  wedge  for  keeping 
the  staves  in  position. 
When  tunnelling  in  good  groand,  the  side  poets  msf 


be  sunk  into  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  for  a  fe' 
inches,  and  poling  boards  or  fitaves  are  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  framing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50. 


When  tunnelling  in  bad  or  niiBtable  groand,  a  TunnelliDgm 
section  of  framing  similar  to  ih&t  in  Fig-  51  is  usually  ^"^  e">'^- 
adopted. 

It  consists  in  closely  timbering  the  tunnel  mth  the 
staves  or  poling  boaids  8,  the  staves  being  kept  in 


position  by  the  framing  L,  which  forms  a  lintel  and 
side  frame  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  framing,  and  the 
wedges  for  setting  up  the  work  are  inserted  between 
the  two  sets  of  framing. 

The  floor  of  the  tnnnel  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
raanner  to  the  head,  or  it  may  he  covered  with  planks 
spiked  down  to  the  sills  of  the  framing.    In  all  cases, 
whether  in  tonnelling  or  open  trench  work,  where  the 
gronnd  is  unstable,  or  where  slips  of  earth  are  likely 
to  take  place,  which   may  damage  either  the  works 
executed,  or  any  adjoining  property,  it  is  customary  to 
leave  in  the  timber  in  order  to  take  the  strain  until  Timber  shonld 
the  trench  has  become  completely  consolidated,  which  "*  ^"^  "^ 
in  some  cases  may  not  occur  for  soTeral  years.     In 
carrying    out    sewer  works    in   narrow   streets,   it  is  shoring  id 
advisable  to  shore  the  houses,  and  the  stays  iutroduced  ''*™'  •*"•"■ 
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Timber 
pipes,  &Q. 


DescripiionB  of 
timber  best 
adapted. 


Protection  of 
timber. 


KyaniziDg. 


should  be  remoyed  with  caution,  bnt  not  nntil  die 
ezcayation  is  properly  consolidated. 

Timber  has  been  extensively  used  in  past  ages  for  the 
formation  of  aqnedacts  for  conveying  water,  and  for 
the  construction  of  water  pipes,  but  for  these  porpoees 
it  has  now  been  generally  superseded  by  iron.  Its  use 
for  such  like  purposes  has,  howeyer,  again  been  reviTed, 
as  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  circular  channels 
formed  of  wooden  laggings,  bound  together  with  wrongiit' 
iron  hoops,  barrel  fashion,  and  supported  on  piers,  for  the 
purpose  of  conyeying  and  distributing  sewage  over  lani 
Timber  is  also  now  occasionally  used  for  the  construction 
of  both  fixed  and  movable  carriers  for  distributing  sev- 
age  on  land,  and  is  largely  used  for  the  construction  of 
sluice  frames  and  doors  on  all  sewage  irrigation  works. 

The  best  descriptions  of  timber  to  be  used  pe^ 
manently  in  sewer  or  waterworks,  and  in  all  situations 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  dampness,  are  alder, 
beech,  elm,  larch,  oak,  and  teak.  In  the  selection  of 
timber  to  be  used  permanently  in  sanitary  works,  care 
should  be  exercised  that  it  is  free  from  injurious  shakes^ 
large  and  loose  knots,  and  sap-wood.  Various  processes 
have  been  adopted  in  order  to  protect  timber  from 
premature  decay,  and  from  the  attacks  of  certain 
species  of  fungi  and  insects,  which  in  some  situations 
are  liable  to  prey  upon  it,  and  so  cause  its  rapid 
destruction.  The  systems  are  known  as  Kyanizing, 
Bumettizing,  Bethell's,  and  Payne's  processes. 

Eyanizing  consists  in  saturating  the  timber  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury). 
The  quantity  of  bichloride  to  be  used  depends  more  or 
less  upon  the  porosity  of  the  timber ;  it  yaries  from 
1  lb.  to  eyery  10  gallons  of  water  for  a  strong  solution, 
to  f  lb.  to  the  same  quantity  of  water  for  a  weak 
solution,  the  timber  being  exposed  in  tanks,  so  con- 
structed that  no  metal  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
solution.  The  period  of  immersion  varies  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the    timber,  twenty-four    hours  of 
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expogore  being  allowed  for  each  inch  in  thickness  of 
the  material. 

In  Bornettisdng^a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  com-  Bumettuing. 
bination  with  water  is  used,  2^  lbs.  of  chloride  of  zinc 
being  used  for  eyery  10  gallons  of  water. 

Beihell's  process  consists  of  impregnating  the  timber  Betheirs 
with  oreosote;  the  timber  for  this  purpose  is  exposed  in  P"*®*^*^- 
tanksy  properly  constmcted,  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
ensure  saturation. 

Payne's  process  consists  in  first  saturating  the  timber  Payne's 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  afterwards  ^^^^' 
treating  it  with  a  solution  of  some  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, which  have  the  effect  of  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  iron  and  producing  within  the  interstices 
of  the  timber  an  insoluble  oxide  of  iron. 

Timber  is  also  occasionally  protected  in  some  situa-  Charring 
tions  by  being  cLarred  or  burnt  on  the  exterior  surface,  *^™*^'"- 
the  exposed  charcoal  surfiskce  being  less  liable  to  decay 
than  the  natural  timber.    Pigments  of  various  descrip-  Pigments, 
tions,  haying  for  their  basis  the  oxides  of  lead,  iron,  or 
zinc,  are  universally  used  to  protect  timber  from  the 
weather.    Tar,  pitch,  and  its  compounds  are  also  exten- 
sively used,  and  are  yery  efficient  for  the  protection  of 
timber  in  works  of  sewerage. 

The  strength  of  timber  when  used  in  sewer  or  other  strength  of 
work  may  be  arrived  at  by  reference  to  the  following  "™'^'"' 
Table,  which  shows  the  tensile  and  compressive 
strength  of  various  kinds  of  timber ;  also  the  value  of 
the  coefficients  E  and  S  as  used  in  the  formula  of 
Professor  Barlow  in  arriving  at  the  strength  and  deflec- 
tion of  timber  girders  and  other  structures. 

In  the  application  of  the  Table  the  rules  for  find- 
ing the  strength  of  a  rectangular  beam  of  timber 
fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  are  giyen 
by  Professor  Barlow  as  follows:  ^'Afultiply  the  value  Professor 
of  8  in  the  Table  of  Data  by  the  area,  and  the  depth  fo/^''c^^ItS 
of  the  section  in  inches,  and  divide  that  product  by  strength  of 
the  leverage  in  inches,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 


Table  of 
strength  of 
timber. 


Mode  of  taking 
dimensions. 

One-fourth  the 
breaking 
weight  the 
limit  of  safety. 

Beams  loaded 
at  intermediate 
points. 
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weight  required  in  lbs. ; "  or  ^  to  determine  the  strength 
of  a  rectangular  beam  of  timber  when  it  is  supported  at 
the  ends,  and  is  loaded  in  the  middle  of  its  length :  ruk, 
multiply  the  yalue  of  S  in  the  Table  of  Data  by  font 
times  the  depth  in  inches,  and  by  the  area  of  the  section 
in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  distance 
between  the  supports  in  inches,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  greatest  weight  the  beam  will  bear  in  lbs." 


Tablb  No. 

62. 

DescripUon  of  Timber. 

Specific 
Onvity. 

TensUe 
Strencth. 

OompKSStve 
Strength. 

Redooed 

Value 
oTE. 

VUoeorS. 

Teak 

English  oak 
Oamdian  oak  . . 
African  oak 
Dantadooak 

AbK 

Beech 

Elm 

Pitchpine.. 
New  England  fir 
Dantzicpine     .. 
Mar  Forest  fir  . . 
Larch 

Norway  spar    .. 
Spmcefir.. 
Memel  deal 
Christiana  deal 

•745 

*934 

•872 

•972 

•756 

•76 

•696 

•553 

•66 

•558 

•649 

•696 

•556 

•577 

•512 

•590 

•689 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
8.000 
19,000 

•  • 

•  « 

17,000 
22,000 
18,200 

•  • 

s.'ooo 

10,200 

io,"ioo 
i2,'6oo 

lbs.  per  sq,  In. 
12,000 
10,000 

•  • 

•  • 

9,800 

9,300 

10,300 

•  • 

5,400 
5.500 
6,'500 
5,850 

849 
209 
310 
165 
172 
237 
195 
101 
177 
317 

•  • 

93 
152 
210 

•  • 

116 
115 

2110 
1672 
1766 
2589 
1470 
2026 
1556 
1013 
1632 
1102 
1426 
1144 
1127 
1474 
1490 
1731 
1562 

Note.— The  reduced  yalne  of  E  in  this  Table  is  foimd  by  dividrng 
the  original  Talue  of  E,  as  given  by  Professor  Barlow  in  his  work  on 
the  *  Strength  of  Materials,' by  1728. 

If  the  beam  is  not  placed  horizontally,  the  distance 
between  the  supports  mnst  be  measured  horizontally> 
and  will  be  the  length  of  bearing.  A  fourth  of  the  break- 
ing weight)  as  given  by  the  formulaB,  will  be  the  greatest 
load  to  which  a  beam  ought  to  be  subjected  in  practice. 
'^  When  the  load  is  applied  at  any  other  point  than  the 
middle,  it  will  be  as  the  rectangle  of  the  segments, 
into  which  the  point  divides  the  distance  between  the 
supports,  is  to  the  square  of  half  that  distance ;  so  is  the 
weight  found  by  the  rule  to  the  weight  the  beam  will 
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sustain  at  the  given  point."    When  a  beam  is  nniformly  Beams  uni- 
loaded,  its  breaking  weight  is  twice  that  of  a  beam  ^**™'^  ****^*^' 
whose  load  is  applied  at  the  centre.    The  following  FormuitB  for 
formukB  of  Professor  Barlow  will  give  all  the  informa-  ^^^^  *^ 
tion  required  for  calculating  the  strength  and  other 
particulars  of  beams,  &c. 

1.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at 
the  other. 

,      Bad* 


^  =  g^        I    In  square  beams 


CI  D      I 


8 


2.  When  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the 
middle. 
In  this  case  therefore 

4ad*S 


w  = 

/  = 


/ 

4qd»S 

w 


a  =  MJta         I   ^  square  beams 

3.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends  and  loaded  Strength  of 
in  the  middle.  ^'**™' 

6a^ 
W  =  -^ — 

Sod's 


1  = 


a  =  g^na        I    ^  square  beams 
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4.  When  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
loaded  at  an  intermediate  point. 


/  = 


a  = 


mn 

mnW 

ad«B' 

mnW 

id*Q 

/mnW 

Insqnaie  beams 


a& 


/8 


5.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  loaded 
at  an  intermediate  point. 


«r      8/acP8 
2mn  , 

2mnW 


a  = 


2mnW         I 

ofjt^         I  In  sqnaie  beams 

/2mnWf     a  =  cf=Ay?^!^. 

In  the  above  formnlsB 

W  =  breaking  weight  in  lbs. 

/  =  length  in  inches. 

a  =  breadth  in  inches. 

d  =  depth  in  inches. 

8  =  the  tabular  value  given  in  Table  No.  52. 
m  and  n  represent  distance  from  the  points  of  support  when  the 
load  is  applied  at  an  intermediate  point  cm  the  beam. 

Deflection  of         In  order  "  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  a  beam 
^^™''  capable  of  supporting  a  given  weight  with  a  giTen 

degree  of  deflection  when  filed  at  one  end :  nde,  divide 
Prof.  Barlow's  the  Weight  in  lbs.  by  the  reduced  tabular  value  of  £> 
l^g^t'ihT^'  multipUed  by  the  breadth  and  deflection,  both  in 
amount  of        inchos ;  then  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  multiplied 

by  the  leugth  in  feet  will  be  the  depth  required  in 
inches."    ''  When  the  weight  is  uniformly  distribated 
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oyer  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  deflection  will  be  only  Deflection  in 
fths  of  the  deflection  from  the  same  weight  applied  at  ^^^ly^i^. 
the  extremity,  and  in  the  rule  consider  the  weight  tribnted  IomL 
reduced  in    this  proportion."     ^If  the  beam    be  a  Cylindrical 
cylinder,  the  deflection  will  be  1*7  times  the  deflection  ^^u.^' 
of  a  sqnare  beam,  other  circumstances  being  the  same." 
^  To  find  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  given  weight  with  a  given  degree  of  deflection 
when  supported  at  both  ends :  rtde^  multiply  the  weight 
to  be  supported  in  lbs.  by  the  cube  of  the  length  in 
feel    Divide  this  product  by  sixteen  times  the  reduced 
tabular  value  of  E,  multiplied  into  the  given  deflection 
in  inches,  and  the  quotient  is  the  breadth  multiplied  by 
the  cube  of  the  depth  in  inches." 

No^  1. — **  If  the  beam  be  intended  to  be  square,  tlien 
the  breadth  is  equal  to  the  depth,  and  the  fourth  root 
of  the  qnotient  is  the  depth  required." 

Note  2. — **  If  the  beam  be  a  cylinder,  multiply  the 
quotient  by  1*7,  and  then  the  fourth  root  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder." 

^  To  determine  the  dimensions  of  a  pillar  or  column  strength  of 
to  bear  a  given  stress  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  without  ^^^^  ^ 
sensible  curvature :  rule,  multiply  the  weight  to  be  sup- 
ported in  lbs.  by  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  pillar 
in  feet,  and  divide  the  product  by  forty  times  the 
reduced  tabular  value  of  E,  the  quotient  will  be  equal 
to  the  breadth  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  least 
thickness;  therefore,  either  the  breadth  or  thickness 
will  require  to  be  fixed  upon  before  the  other  can  be 
found.* 

Note  1. — **  If  the  pillar  be  square,  its  side  wiU  be  the 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient." 

Note  2. — *'  If  the  column  be  a  cylinder,  multiply  the 
tabular  value  of  E  (Table  52)  by  24  instead  of  40.  The 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient  in  the  rule  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder." 

The  following  formulae  as  to  the  strength  of  wooden 
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Formnls  for 
strength  of 
columns. 


Relative 
strength  of 
columns  in 
reference  to 
form  of  section. 
Safe  load  for 
columns. 


colomDS,  as  given  by  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  will  be 
found  useful : — 


LoKQ  Columns. 


W 
W 


D* 


10  *  95  Yi »  Bolid  square  Dantzio  oak  (diy). 
7'81  Yi  I  Bolid  square  of  Bed-deal  (dry). 


W  = 

w  = 

L  = 
0  = 


W.C 


Shobt  CSoLUMirs. 


W  +  -75  O 

breaking  weight  of  long  oolumns  in  tons. 

breaking  weight  of  short  columns,  less  than  30  diamelen 

long,  in  ton& 
length  of  the  column  in  feet, 
crashing  force  of  material  as  given  in  Table  Na  52,  mnlti* 

plied  by  sectional  area  of  column. 


The  relative  strength  of  columns  having  the  same 
sectional  area,  but  differing  in  the  form  of  section,  will 
be  for  a  circular  column  =  100,  triangular  ditto  =  110, 
square  ditto  =  93.  The  safe  load  to  be  applied  to 
columns  should  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  breakiiig 
weight. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


IRON  AND   OTHER  METALS. 


Iron  and  some  other  metals  are  extensively  used  by  the 
sanitary  engineer  in  carrying  ont  his  varied  description 
of  works.   Iron  is  more  or  less  found  in  every  country,  and 
in  eyery  geological  formation.    It  is  employed  in  the  Forms  in  which 
construction  of  sanitary  works  in  three  forms :  either  as  ^'^^  *'  ^    ' 
cast  iron,  which  is  a  carburet  of  iron;  as  wrought  iron, 
which  is  cast  iron  decarbonized,  or  freed  from  its  com- 
bined carbon;   and  as  steel,  which  is  iron  having  a 
smaller  amount  of  carbon  in  combination  than  is  found 
in  cast  iron.    Cast  iron  is  largely  used  in  works  of  Use  of  cast 
sewerage  and  water  supply.    It  is  a  metal  which  is  ^^^' 
easily  moulded  to  any  shape,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  formation  of  pipes,  cylinders,  flushing-doors,  pen- 
stocks, columns,  gullies,  and  a  variety  of  other  details. 
Of  the  quality  of  cast  iron,  it  is  classed  by  the  manu-  Classification  of 
facturer  as  No.  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  according  to  the  amount  ^*  ^^^ 
of  carbon  which  is  in  combination  with  the  iron.    No.  1 
is  an  iron  which  is  most  highly  carbonized,  the  carboni- 
zation diminishing  with  the  number  of  the  iron.    The 
amount  of  carbon  in  combination  with  the  iron  varies 
from  2  to  4  per  cent.    The  proper  admixtmre  of  the  Admixtare  of 
iron  in  the  foundry  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in 
order  to  ensuro  a  perfect  casting;   for  as  different 
varieties  of  iron  have  different  points  of  fusion  and 
varying  rates  of  cooling,  unless  a  proper  admixture  is 
ensured  the  casting  will  have  within  itself  an  element 
tending  to  produce  its  own  destruction,  for  while  some 
of  the  metal  may  be  in  perfect  fusion,  other  parts  may 
be  imperfectly  fused,  while  again  others  may  be  burnt ; 


iron. 
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or  in  cooling,  some  of  the  metals  may  cool  faster  or 
slower  than  others,  consequently  the  casting  may  be 
thus  brought  into  a  state  of  unequal  tension,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  **  hide-bound,"  when  such  slight 
influences  as  sudden  change  of  temperature  may  lead 
to  its  instant  destruction.  Experiment  has  shown  that 
castings  which  are  made  by  remelting  the  iron  in  die 
air  furnace  are  capable  of  bearing  a  slightly  greater 
tensile  strain  than  those  made  direct  from  the  blast- 
furnace ;  therefore  it  is  the  practice  of  some  engineeis 
to  stipulate  that  the  metal  shall  be  remelted  in  the  air 
furnace.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  manufacture  some 
of  the  largest  and  best  makers  of  cast-iron  pipes  cast 
them  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  and  if  caie  is 
exercised  no  eyils  arise  from  this  practice,  as  the  men 
employed  in  the  manufacture  know  from  long  expe- 
rience, from  the  appearance  of  the  flower  on  the  molten 
metal,  if  it  is  or  is  not  fit  for  pipe  making,  and  if  not 
suitable  it  is  run  into  pigs,  and  afterwards  remelted 
with  an  admixture  of  other  iron  in  the  air  furnace.  In 
all  castings  the  engineer  should  see  that  they  are  free 
from  air-bubbles,  scoria,  cold-shot,  and  other  imperfec- 
tions of  casting,  and  that  they  are  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  There  are,  however,  faults  to  which  all  articles 
made  of  cast  iron  are  liable,  and  which  may  escape 
observation  even  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  in 
consequence  there  will  ever  remain  a  certain  degree  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  iron  castings,  for  there 
are  numerous  circumstances  which  may,  more  or  less, 
affect  the  quality  of  the  manufetctured  article,  such  as 
unequal  contraction  in  cooling,  imperfections  from  latent 
flaws  which  may  be  concealed  by  a  coyering  of  sound 
metal,  the  brittle  nature  of  the  material,  the  presence 
of  some  deleterious  agent  in  the  metal  itself,  all  tending 
to  render  cast  iron  more  or  less  uncertain  and  liable  to 
fail  without  warning.  The  presence  of  phosphorus  in 
iron,  which  is  more  or  less  present  in  most  of  the  ores  of 
this  country,  greatly  detracts  from  the  quality  of  the 
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material,  and  gives  it  a  quality  commonly  known  as 

'' oold-short."    The  iron  in  this  case  appears  to  set 

in  large   crystals,  and  is  brittle  and  very  liable  to 

fracture.    The  presence  of  snlphnr  in  iron,  on  the  other  Sulphur  in 

hand,  gives  it  a  qnab'ty  known  as  '*  red-short,"  while  ^"^ 

the  presence  of  arsenic  is  supposed  to  improve  the  Anenic  in  iron. 

quality  of  the  materiaL  The  Lowmoor  iron  is  supposed 

to  derive  its  excellent  quality  from  the  presence  of 

arsenic. 

Some  other  metallic  bases  when  present  have  also  a 
beneficial  influence  in  purifying  iron  in  the  course  of  PnrificaUon  of 
its  manufacture,  and  are  occasionally  added  by  the      ^ 
manuhcturer  for  this  purpose,  such,  for  example,  as 
silica  and  manganese.     Formerly  iron  was  procured  Oompariaon 
entirely  by  means  of  the  cold  blast,  but  the  hot  blast  is  ^dh^bibrt 
now  generally  used,  as  a  much  larger  yield  of  iron  is  ^°« 
produced  at  a  less  cost,  and  ores  that  could  not  be 
reduced  with  the  cold  blast  are  now  successfully  oper- 
ated upon  with  the  hot  blast.    It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  hot-blast  iron  is  inferior  to  cold  blast, 
and  practical  tests  applied  to  both  irons  appear  to 
favour  this  view ;  yet  the  slight  inferiority  of  the  hot- 
blast  iron  may  not  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  blast, 
but,  as  some  persons  of  great  experience  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture  ascribe  it,  to  the  inferior  ores  which  are 
now  smelted  as  compared  with  those  used  when  the 
cold-blast  iron  was  more  in  vogue.    Cast  iron  is  more  Cast-iron  pipe 
generally  used  in  sanitary  works  in  the  form  of  cylin-  ""^^^^J*'*"- 
ders  or  pipes,  and  it  is  customary  for  small  pipes  with 
bands  for  drilling  to  be  cast  in  the  foundry  on  a  bed  laid 
nearly  horizontal,  or  at  an  angle  of  45^.    Larger  pipes 
of  six  inches  and  greater  diameter  are  best  cast  verti- 
cally.   In  vertical  castings  the  socket  ends,  if  they  are 
socket  and  spigot  pipes,  may  be  cast  downwards,  or 
upwards,  as  required.    If  large  pipes  are  cast  horizon- 
tally, the  cores  are  apt  to  float,  so  that  the  pipe,  when 
made,  is  liable  to  be  thinner  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
Unequal  thickness  may  occur  in  pipes  vertically  cast  if 
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the  core  is  not  placed  truly  ooncentric,  or  if  it  warps  in 
the  drying  process.  In  horizontal-cast  pipes  core  nails 
are  required  for  fixing  the  core  in  position,  and  thdR 
are  afterwards  hammered  up,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
detect,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  core  nails, 
if  the  pipe  has  been  horizontally  or  vertically  cast  In 
all  iron  pipes  the  engineer  should  be  careful  to  see  that 
the  castings  are  all  truly  cylindrical,  and  that  the  spigot 
of  every  socket  pipe  fits  properly  into  the  socket;  that 
all  special  pipes,  such  as  bends  and  junctions^  are  truly 
shaped  and  will  join  properly  with  the  straight  pipes; 
that  the  sectional  area  of  every  pipe  be  truly  concentric, 
and  any  pipe  which  deviates  more  than  one-fourth  from 
the  specified  thickness  at  any  point  should  be  rejected. 
The  elasticity  of  cast  iron  is  such  that  an  alternating 
load  of  one-sixth  the  breaking  weight  will  injure  it 
The  safe  load  for  cast  iron  should  not  exceed  one-tenth 
the  breaking  weight,  and  the  average  tensile  strength 
may  be  taken  at  seven  tons  per  square  inch.  When 
cast  iron  is  used  in  the  form  of  pipes,  the  mode  adopted 
in  practice,  of  arriving  at  the  proper  thickness  of  the 
pipe,  is  based  equally  on  the  experience  of  casting  them 
as  upon  the  calculated  thickness  that  would  result  when 
taking  into  account  the  pressure  they  would  have  to 
bear ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  any  pipe  which  can  be 
cast  sound  in  the  foundry  will  bear  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure to  which  it  may  be  subjected  in  practice.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  cast  iron  is  slightly  porous,  and  is 
liable  to  considerable  defects  in  casting,  especially  when 
the  metal  is  thin ;  therefore  all  pipes  are  made  of  con- 
siderably greater  thickness  than  that  required  to  ensare 
their  stability  when  subjected  to  a  given  bursting  pres- 
sure. Some  engineers  make  the  thickness  of  a  pipe 
equal  one-fifth  of  the  square  root  of  its  internal  diameter 
in  inches,  which  gives  a  thickness  safe  in  practice  for 
all  ordinary  pressures.  The  resistance  which  a  pipe 
oflers  for  every  inch  of  its  length  to  the  internal  pres- 
sure tending  to  burst  it,  equals  that  of  the  coheave 
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strengtii  of  the  thickness  of  its  two  sides.  The  effective 
area  of  pressure  upon  the  pipe  tending  to  cause  rupture 
equals  its  internal  diameter.  If  the  tensile  strength  of 
cast  iron  is  taken  at  15,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  being  62*449  lbs.,  then 
the  thickness  of  a  pipe  to  resist  water  pressure  is 

_     62-449  HP     ^  .00C0144  H D.  ^^"-""l*  ^^ 

"2  X  144  X  16000  strength  of 


H  =  head  of  water  in  feet. 

D  =  diameter  of  pipe  in  iDchee. 


casting  pipM. 


With  this  thickness  the  pipe  would  be  at  the  point 
of  bursting.    All  pipes  should  be  made  of  sufficient 
thickness  not  only  to  bear  the  steady  working  pressure, 
but  the  shocks  to  which  they  are  subjected  when  water 
is  put  in  motion  through  them  or  the  current  is  sud- 
denly stopped.    In  practice  it  may  be  taken  that  pipes  Pipes  should  be 
should  be  capable  of  sustaining  ten  times  the  greatest  JJn^*imesThf 
pressure,  or  the  strain  to  which  at  any  time  they  may  hunting 
be  subjected,  which  is  the  pressure  used  in  testing  them ; 
therefore  if  pipes  are  so  made,  the  following  formula 
will  give  their  thickness,  '000144  H  D :  Formula  for 

thickness  of 

H  =  head  of  water  in  feet.  P**^" 

D  =  internal  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 

Pipes  are  usually  tested  in  a  hydraulic  machine  to 
a  test  of  three  or  four  times  the  greatest  working  pres- 
sure to  which  they  will  be  subjected  in  practice.  When 
pipes  are  made  according  to  tiie  formula  '000144  H  D, 
the  Bafe  head  of  water  to  which  they  should  be  tested 
equals  one-tenth  the  bursting  pressure.  Example,  a  12-  Example. 
inch  pipe  is  required  to  be  made  to  work  under  a  con- 
stant pressure  of  125  feet  head  of  water.  This  pipe 
would  be  tested  say  to  125  x  3  =  375  feet,  and  its  thick- 
ness  should  equal  -000144  x  375  x  12  =  -648  inch, 

...    ..   ,      ^.                           648   X  2  X  15000 
wnile  its  bursting  pressure  =  r^r = 

1620  lbs.  per  square  inch.    A  machine  for  pipe  testing 

T 
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Rp*  tatiog  b7  IB  illtiBtrated  in  Fig.  52.    It  consista  of  a  frame  ciny- 
pmsore.  j^^^  ^  movable  head  A.    The  app«»tiw  is  Cftp«Me  rf 

being  lengthened  at  plw- 
suie  by  means  of  the  note 
B,  B,  BO  as  to  take  ia 
pipes  of  varying  lei^ 
The  pipe  C  to  be  terted 
<  iB  toiled  np  an  inclined 

phine,  usually  of  timbei, 
into  its  position;  tbe 
.  movable  head  is  then 
screwed  ap,  the  pipe  being 
kept  water-tight  at  tbe 
ends  by  means  of  packing, 
composed  of  either  platted 
hemp  or  a  disk  ot  indi*- 
rnbber  or  leather.  The 
pressure  is  applied  b; 
ei  means  of  a  force-pamp; 

J  a  gaage  is  fixed  npon  the 

^  apparatoa  in  order  to  re- 

cord the  pressore,  and  as 
the  pipe  fills  with  water 
provision  is  made  for  the 
escape  of  the  air,  this 
preouition  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  or  other- 
wise a  pipe  btusliDg  wonld 
explode  with  considetaUe 
Pipa  tciting  far  Tiolenoe.     The  thicknesB 

*'"^'^'  of  the  pipes  is  usnally 

tested  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  callipeTB,  as  shown  in 
Fig.Sa 
m..H..53.  InTableNo.e3.Aedia- 

meter,  uuckneee,  length, 
weight,  safe  head  of  water, 
and  the  barsting  preBBore  are  given  for  pipes  of  from 
1^  inch  to  48  inches  diameter.    In  cases  in  which  the 
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thicknefls  for  pipes  leqnired  does  not  correspond  with 
thickness  given  in  the  Table,  the  weight  of  the 


Fio.58. 


V 


pipe  may  be  arriyed  at  by  taking  its  cubical  contents  How  wdgfat 
m  inches  and  mnltiplying  it  by  -27  Ib^  the  weight  of  ^^^SSnai 
one  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron. 


ITabue  No.  58. 
T  2 
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Tabu  No.  68. — Showing  the  Sizk,  Weioht,  Sar  Hsui,  mi 
Stbbnoth  of  CAST-iKoit  Wateb  FiFEg. 
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1a.wb  Na  53.— Showing  the  Size,  Wbioht,  Safe  Head,  and 
Stbenoth  of  Gast-iboh  Water  Pipes — (continued). 
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•33 

5195 

113 

216 

937 

36 

1^25 

12 

4-00 

•83 

5900 

125 

239 

1041 

42 

•75 

12 

4-50 

•33 

4865 

110 

123 

535 

42 

10 

12 

4-50 

•83 

5645 

120 

164 

714 

42 

1125 

12 

4^50 

•33 

6300 

130 

185 

803 

42 

1-25 

12 

4-50 

•83 

6940 

140 

205 

892 

48 

•75 

,12 

4-50 

•33 

4980 

112 

108 

468 

48 

10 

12 

4-50 

•38 

6450 

132 

144 

625 

48 

1125 

12 

4-50 

•33 

7180 

142 

162 

708 

48 

i-25 

12 

4-50 

•33 

7615 

150 

180 

781 

Ab  a  practical  example  of  the  uncertaiiity  of  cast  Example  of 
iron  and  the  difBculty  of  ascertaining  the  soundness  of  ^uroiL  ^  ^ 
iron  castings,  a  circumstance  came  under  the  author's 
att^tion,  when  carrying  out  a  portion  of  the  waters 
works  of  Croydon,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
A  12-inch  water  main,  five^ighths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, was  laid  through  the  district^  and  the  pipes  were 
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oocnr  in  time  of  frosty  a  sudden,  seyere  frost  being 
almoet  sore  to  cause  considerable  breakage  of  pipes. 

Wrcught  Iron  forms  more  or  less  an  essential  featnre  Use  of  wrought 
in  constructions  for  sanitary  pnzpoBeB.  Its  use  for  tubes  ^^^ 
for  gas  and  water,  girders,  yalve  gear,  tide  valves,  steam 
boilers,  machinery,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  is 
well  known,  and  its  value  consists  in  its  great  strength 
and  capability  of  being  easily   worked  into  various 
forms.    Like  cast  iron,  it  is  subject  to  differences  in  Variationa  in 
quality ;  it  is  as  a  rule  divided  into  two  kinds,  accord-  wrought^  iron, 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  be  fibrous,  tough,  or  *'  red-shorty"  and  the  other  . 
granular  or  *^  cold-short.''    The  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  wrought  iron  has  an  analogous  effect  upon 
it  to  that  which  they  have  upon  cast  iron ;  for  example, 
phosphorus  is  said  to  render  wrought-iron  bars  *'  cold- 
short," while  sulphur  renders  them  **  red-short."    The 
late  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  in  his  work  on  Iron  Manu-  sir  w.  Fair- 
facture,  says,  ^  The  former  is  the  most  ductile,  and  is 
a  tough,  fibrous  material,  which  exhibits  considerable 
strength  when  cold;  the  latter  is  more  brittle,  and 
exhibits  a  highly  crystalline  fracture,  almost  like  cast 
iron,  but  the  fact  is  probably  not  generally  known 
that  the  brittle  works  as  well,  and  is  as  duotUe  under 
the  hammer  as  the  other  when  at  a  high  temperature." 
Of  all  the  qualities  of  iron  preference  should  be  given, 
as  Mr.  Eirkaldy  states,  to  puddled  iron,  instead  of  scrap  Mr.  D.  Kir- 
iron,  which  latter  may  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  pJefere^*™to 
qualities  of  iron,  all  of  which  may  differ  as  to  their  puddled  iron, 
welding  points;    when  therefore  they  are  worked  to- 
gether, one  portion  may  be  too  much  heated,  and  so 
destroy  the  value  of  that  particular  iron,  while  other 
portions  may  not  be  sufficiently  heated,  and  an  im- 
perfect quality  of  iron  is  the  result  of  such  amalgama-  iDfiuence  of 
tiong.    All  plates  and  bars,  especially  when  rolled,  are  gt^engSi. 
much  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  than  in  the 
contrary  way.     The  long-continued  heating  of  wrought 
iron  has  a  tendency  to  render  it  crystalline  in  character, 
and  to  injure  its  quality.      In  the  manufacture  of 
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for  the  OBgineer  to  state  the  degree  of  contraction  he  Degree  of  oon- 
will  expect  when  it  is  tested  in  the  breaking  apparatus,  y^  gtaud.  ^° 

In  Tables  Noe.  54  and  55,  some  experiments  on  the 
strength  and  contraction  of  metals  are  given  which  will 
aid  the  engineer  in  the  prosecution  of  his  works. 

Tabus  No.  64. — Showing  the  Spsonrio  GBAvrrT,  Tensile  and 
Ck)MPBBB8nrE  Strength  of  yarions  metals.  From  experiments 
by  Mr.  D.  Eibkaldt  and  others. 


DeKriptioo  of  M eUL 


Oast  steel    for   tools   £rom\ 

Aoadiaaiion    .. 
Bessemer  steel  for  tools,  in 

bar 

Ditto  cooled  in  oil 
Blister  steel  bars 
Krapp's  steel  bars 
Mersey  puddled  steel  bars 
Ditto  Bteel  plates  for  ships 
Ditto  mild  steel  plates 
Blochaim  steel  boiler-plates 
Homogeneous  metal  rolled\ 

bars 

Ditto  forged  bars ..     .. 

Ditto  plates 

Lowmoor  iron  bars 

Ditto  plates 

Bowling  iron  bars 

Ditto  pTates 

Glasgow  B  best  bars  .. 
Ditto  best  boiler-plates 
Swedish  bars       ..     .. 

Osstiion       

Ditto     

Wrought  iron       ..     .. 


I 


Steel     

OutbiasB  ..  .. 
6im-metBl  • .  • . 
Copper,  cast ..  .. 
Dittf),  sheet  .. 
Tiii,cast  ..  .. 
Zinc,  cast     ..     .. 

Silver 

Gold     

LeadfCast  ..  .. 
Ditto,  sheet  ..  .. 
Alqmininm,  bronze 
Platinum,  shett  .. 
Bisnnth,  cast 


Spedflc 

Waters 
1*000. 


7-823 
7-820 

7-720 


7-64 

a  * 

7-802 

7-699 

•• 

7-650 


7-000 
7-600 


8-400 

8-462 

8-607 

8-780 

7-290 

7-000 

10-474 

19-861 

11-360 

11-400 

7-68 

23000 

9-822 


Bedaction 
of  Frac- 
tured Area 
per  ocntb 


TenaOe 

SUrangth 

lnlbi.per 

sq.  in. 


22 

21 
34 
35 

5 
10 

7 

86 

26 
15 
48 
15 
45 
11 
39 
8 
60 


3 

4 

0 
3 
4 
5 
1 

6 

0 
2 
5 
9 
3 
1 
6 
8 
0 


7     132.900 


111,460 

211,072 
104.290 
92,000 
71,480 
93,200 
72,360 
85,000 

90,600 

89,700 
96,700 
60.360 
51,250 
62,400 
49,380 
58,880 
51,340 
50,000 
13,440 
29,120 


18,000 

34,000 

18,800 

30,000 

4,500 

7,400 

40,760 

20,400 

1,800 

3,360 

71,660 

3,200 


CbmpreeriTe 

Strength 

lu  lbs.  per 

•q.  In. 


80,600 
143,360 

35,000  to 

40,000 
200,000  to 
336,000 


15,000 

7,000 
130,120 
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sectional  area  of  the  material  in  the  place  of  rapture,  Shearing 
and  may  be  taken  as  32,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  Jjj^**  **^ 
cast  iron,  and  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  wrought  iron. 
Sir  William  Fairbairn  calculated  that  in  consequence 
of  the  punching  of  a  plate  the  strength  is  reduced  as 
follows : — 

AtfomiDg  for  the  streDgth  of  the  plaie 100  ReUtiTe 

The*ti6iigthofthedouU©.rivetedjomtwmbe     ..      68  rilrnSVints. 

And  that  of  the  8ingle-ii?eted  Joint        46  "^^      ^^"'^ 

For  riyeted  joints  some  engineers  adyise  that  the  Rale  for  rireted 
diameter  of  the  riyet  used  should  be  twice  the  thickness  ^^^^ 
of  the  plate,  and  the  pitch  or  the  distance  from  centre 
to  centre  of  riyet  should  be  two-and-a-half  times  the 
diameter  of  the  rivet.    This  rule  makes  the  riyets 
rather  stronger  than  the  plates.    To  arrive  at  perfectly 
correct  results  the  tensile  strength  of  the  pjate  between 
the  riyet  holes  and  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets 
should  be  equal.   The  tensile  strength  of  good  Stafford-  strength  of 
shire  or  Yorkshire  plates,  after  allowing  for  the  weaken-  riyeu.^ 
ing  of  the  plate  by  punching,  may  in  practice  be  taken 
at  18  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  shearing  of  the  rivet 
at  25  tons  per  square  inch.    Whereyer  great  strength 
of  joint  is  required,  double  riveting  should  be  resorted  Double 
to,  and  in  bridge  work  chain  riveting  is  used.    Both  cast  "^***°^* 
and  wrought  iron  are  affected  by  the  influence  of  frost,  inflaence  of 
being  much  more  brittle  in  time  of  frost  than  at  higher  StJJngth  of 
temperatures.  The  practice  of  galvanizing  wrought  and  iron. 
cast  iron,  which  is  common  in  sanitary  works,  somewhat 
impairs  the  strength  of  the  iron,  but  as  the  oxidation  of  OxidaUon  to  be 
all  iron  work  should  be  particularly  guarded  against,  P"^®***^ 
or  otherwise  rapid  destruction  will  follow,  galvanizing 
forms  one  of  the  best  protections  when  iron  is  brought 
into  contact  with  sewage  or  the  moist  air  of  sewers. 

Steel  is  another  form  of  iron.    In  its  chemical  com- 
position it  stands  midway  between  that  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron.    Steel  is  largely  used  for  the  bearings  of  Use  of  steel, 
machinery  and  in  cases  where  great  strength  and  light-  foctilre™***" 
ness  of  structure  are  required.    In  the  manufacture  of 
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Alloy  for 
water  fittings. 


metaL  This  metal  is  extensiyely  used  in  the  bearings 
of  machinery,  the  spindles,  nuts  of  sluices,  and  other 
yalyes.  Gun-metal  is  also  made  by  mixing  tin  and 
copper  in  other  proportions,  varying  from  1  to  2^  oz. 
of  tin  to  18  oz.  of  copper,  the  former  making  a  soft 
material,  and  the  latter  a  material  of  considerable  hard- 
ness. When  mixed  with  zinc  it  forms  brass,  which  is  Bmsi. 
used  for  many  purposes  in  connection  with  sanitary 
works,  more  especially  for  the  details  of  house  fittings, 
and  for  the  construction  of  stop  and  bib-cocks  in  con- 
nection with  waterworks.  A  very  good  alloy  for  the 
construction  of  water  fittings  consist.s  of  14  lbs.  of 
copper,  1^  lb.  lead,  and  1  lb.  block  tin.  Muntz's  Muntz's  metal 
metal,  another  form  of  brass,  is  now  extensiyely  used, 
especially  for  the  protection  of  ships'  bottoms.  It  con- 
sists of  yarious  preparations  of  zinc  and  copper,  varying 
from  37  of  zinc  to  63  of  copper,  to  50  of  zinc  and  50  of 
copper.  The  alloys  of  copper  are  very  much  stronger 
than  the  original  metals  when  subject  to  either  com- 
pressive or  tensile  strains,  as  will  be  seen  on  examination 
of  Table  No.  54.  The  salts  of  copper  are  largely  used  Salts  of  copper, 
for  disinfecting  purposes. 

Tin  is  a  metal  that  is  extremely  valaable  for  sanitary  Use  of  tin. 
works,  especially  for  the  conveyance  of  water  in  its 
pristine  purity.  It  offers  great  resistance  to  the  action 
of  certain  ingredients  in  water  which  rapidly  act  upon 
other  metals,  and  lead  to  serious  inconvenience  by  ren- 
dering the  water  unwholesome.  It  is  used  as  a  wash 
and  lining  for  pipes  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead, 
&C.  The  great  expense  of  tin  precludes  its  entire  use 
in  water  fittings,  except  to  the  wealthy ;  but  it  is  used 
as  a  lining  for  lead  pipes,  and  owing  to  its  having  a  Tin-lined  pipes, 
greater  tensile  strength  than  lead,  it  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  this  latter  metal ;  thus  a  lead  pipe 
with  a  tin  lining  may  be  made  equally  strong  as  an 
ordinary  lead  pipe,  and  at  about  the  same  cost. 

Lead  is  largely  used  in  sanitary  works,  especially  for  Use  of  lead, 
the  formation  of  small  service  pipes  in  waterworks.    It 
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is  made  of  v&riotia  sizes  and  thickneeaeB,  in  accordance 
vitb  the  circuQiBtances  and  presscres  of  water  it  n  to 
withstand,  and  it  is  extremely  ooavenieot  for  nse  is 
practice  on  account  of  its  ductility.  It  is  also  used  for 
the  lining  of  cisterns,  and  the  construction  of  ordinitTy 
household  pumps,  bnt  care  in  ita  uae  needs  to  be  eIe^ 
cised  on  account  of  the  actioo  of  some  waters  upon  it, 
whereby  soluble  salts  of  lead  are  formed,  which  if  taken 
up  into  the  system  of  the  water-drinker  lead  to  serions 
internal  disorders.  The  oxides  of  lead  are  laigely  eon- 
ployed  as  the  base  of  most  pigments  used  in  protecting 
iron  and  wood  work. 

Zime  is  also  a  material  very  extensively  used  in  ssjii- 
tary  works.  On  account  of  its  cheapness  it  is  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  construction  of  ventilating  pipes,  cis- 
terns,  baths,  rain-water  pipes,  and  a  variety  of  oruB- 
meutal  purposes  in  connection  with  sanitary  workg. 
Zinc  pipes  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  inflaoace  of 
sewer  air,  and  are  soon  destroyed  by  it ;  therefore  on 
no  account  ought  any  pipe  of  this  material  to  be  used 
within  a  house.  The  thinness  of  the  materiid  nsaallf 
used  in  connection  with  zinc  work  also  renders  the  work 
very  liable  to  lailure  at  the  joints,  and  to  warp  and  fail 
from  the  effects  of  changes  of  temperature.  Zinc  is 
now  extensively  used  as  a  coating  for  the  protection  of 
other  metals,  as  in  galvanizing.  The  objections  to  the 
use  of  zinc  in  connection  with  waterworks  are  as  great 
as  those  against  lead,  as  waters  which  will  affect  lead 
will  equally  attack  zinc,  forming  dangerous  salts.  The 
salts  of  zinc  are  largely  used  for  disinfecting  purposes, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  its  oxide  is  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment. 

8Uv«r  is  used  in  sanitary  works  to  some  extent,  many 
artidee  being  plated  with  it.  It  has  also  been  employed 
as  a  lining  for  lead  water-pipes.  In  the  days  of  anti- 
quity both  pipes  and  dstems  of  solid  silver  were  not 
uncommon.  "  In  the  Baths  of  Claudius  the  water  ran 
through  pipes  of  silver." 
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In  some  districts^  owing  to  the  treacherous  or  unstable 
character  of  the  subsoil^  it  is  necessary  to  make  pro- 
vision  for  securing  a  good  foundation  for  sewers,  as  they 
must  always  be  constructed  at  a  certain  definite  level 
in  order  to  effect  their  object^  and  they  cannot  be 
carried  below  that  level  to  obtain,  at  a  greater  depth, 
a  more  stable  foundation.     Therefore  the  best  mode  of 
providing  artificial  foundations  when  sewers  have  to  be 
constructed  in  unfavourable  situations,  is  a  question  for 
the  engineer  to  consider.    In  some  cases  a  good  foun- 
dation may  be  secured  by  excavating  the  sewer  trench 
to  an  additional  depth,  and  afterwards  filling  it  up  to 
the  level  of  the  sewer  with  suitable  materials.    For  ex-> 
ample,  in  districts  in  which  rubble-stone  or  boulders 
are  plentiful,  rough  rubble  walling  may  be  resorted  to ; 
under  other  circumstances  a  continuous  wall  of  concrete 
may  be  constructed  under  the  sewer;  or,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  northern  outfall  sewer  of  the 
metropolis,  when  passing  through  the  marshes  below 
Barking,  where,  in  order  to  save  the  great  cost  of  ex- 
cavating the  ground  down  to  a  firm  formation,  piers 
of  concrete  were  constructed  at  intervals  -along  the 
course  of  the  sewer,  which  were  afterwards  connected 
by  brick  arches,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  sub- 
terranean aqueduct    This  kind  of  foundation  will  be 
found  in  some  cases  extremely  serviceabla  The  arches, 
as  well  as  the  piers,  may  be  constructed  of  concrete, 
the  earth  being  excavated  so  as  to  form  the  natural 
centre  for  the  concrete  arch.     In  carrying  out  the 
sewerage  works  of  Bedhill  in  1867,  the  author  had  to 
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NB  FOB  SEWEBS. 

ble  soil  in  which  to  congtmct 
hroDgh  which  the  seven  were 
being  so  extremely  soft  and 
OS  to  walk  OB ;  yet  the  seweis 
16  rotten  bog  and  qnicksand  of 
tly  satis&otory  maimer.  The 
:  to  the  designfl  for  the  fonitda- 
in  Piste  y.  When  the  gioond 
D  entire  concrete  foundation 
Plate  v.,  Fig.  1.  Where 
treacherous,  three  lines  of 
ire,  were  laid  in  the  trench, 
a  width  of  6  feet  is  the  clear, 
as  to  break  joint ;  on  the  top 
"8,  closely  wattled  hurdles  were 
concrete  was  laid,  as  shown  in 
er  cases,  when  the  foandation 
icherous,  a  similar  arrangemeiit 
as  before  was  used,  but  they 
b  3-inch  planking,  which  was 
I  the  longitudinal  sleepers,  as 
'.  Owing  to  the  large  amount 
ixcavating  these  works,  it  was 
.  short  time  the  operation  of 
led,  the  subsoil  water  woold 
'ough  the  newly-laid  'concrete 
ver ;  consetjuently  it  became 
isioD  for  admitting  this  water 
the  progress  of  the  works,  in 
he  materials  a  fair  chance  of 
lly  excluding  the  water.  This 
Fig.  54,  which  represents  a 
in  artificial  plank  and  concrete 
I  intervals  along  the  line  of 
lipes  were  placed  upon  the 
Is,  and  afterwards  filled  with 
ication  being  made  by  means 
eating  with  the  bottom  of  the 
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Bewer.    The  v&tot  posaed  np  through  the  planked  floor  s«pantioa  o 
and  gravel,  disehargiiig  itaelf,  free  of  sand,  into  the  ViwI"™ 
sewer ;  so  that  the  water,  having  a  free  escape,  did  not 


injnrionBly  afidct  the  wor^  and  pumping  conid  therefore 
be  dispensed  with  after  the  completion  of  the  lower  por> 
tion  of  the  sewer ;  and  owing  to  the  small  apertures  left 
&r  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  spring  water  into  the 
sewer,  at  any  time  that  may  be  thought  desirable 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  work,  the  spring  water 
conld  be  effeotnally  shut  ont  In  Plate  V.,  Fig.  3,  is 
shown  the  design  for  the  artificial  foandationa  of  one 
of  the  sewers  of  Dantzii^  which  in  some  portions  iras  FoDndiUDuof 
intended  to  be  constructed  on  wattled  hurdles,  and  the  ^^ 
other  portions  on  closely  planked  fonndations.  Fig.  4  DMcnptioD  or 
also  represents  a  2-feet  sewer  npon  a  plank  and  concrete  ^'**  *■ 
fonnd^on.  Fig.  5  represents  an  oval  sewer  upon  a 
plank  and  concrete  foondation.  Fig.  6  shows  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  a  plank  foundation  for  earthenware 
pipes  of  12  inches  and  smaller  diameter.  Fig.  7  shows 
a  transrerse  section  of  the  same.  Fig.  8  shows  a  plan 
of  a  plank  foundation  for  sewer  pipes  of  15  inches  and 
lai^r  diameter.  Fig.  9  represents  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  same,  and  Fig.  10  a  traasTerse  section.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add,  with  regard  to  these  planked 
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:  in  cases  where  single  planks  are  med 
<D  of  a  sewer,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6  uxl 

shonld  be  laid  under  the  ends  d  the 
ues  where  two  planbs  are  laid  side  by 
undation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  plank 
I  break  joint,  and  at  the  point  at  which 
>hen  a  transverse  sleeper  should  be  laid 
ing.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to 
'  of  the  sewer,  that  a  saffioient  amoimt 

as  good  earth,  shonld  be  laid  aver  ihe 
,  BO  as  to  prevent  the  pipes  tabing  t 
ket  to  socket,  and  so  act  as  girderswith 

saperincumbent  earth  upon  them.  The 
r  uniformly  on  the  plank,  and  to  aecnie 
Bpth  of  good  material  must  be  laid  npoi) 
ficial  foundations  may  be  carried  out  on 
.nciplea  for  carrying  sewers  of  any  uie, 
sible  to  construct  a  raft  foundation  ct 

carry  the  heariest  sewer  over  the  most 

It  would,  howerer,  be  well  in  carry- 

tifioiat  foandations  that  esperimentc 

before  the  work  is  fully  carried  oat, 
Jng  a  length  of  the  work  and  testing 
tarrying  its  intended  load,  by  weoghtii^ 
■qua!  to  the  weight  of  the  sewer  with 
wage  and  the  superincumbent  earth 

npon  it.  This  test  was  applied  in 
ill,  and  it  was  found  that  a  sewer  3  feet 
bes  internal  diameter,  constructed  is 
rould    not    bear  men  to  walk  nptoi 

with  an  artificial  foundation  6  feet 
hted,  showed  after  fourteen  days  no 
dence,  and  the  work  was  proseouted  to 
baa  not  since  shown  the  slightest  aiga 
iailnre.  In  some  cases,  in  constructing 
)f  sewers  it  may  be  necessary  to  intro- 

cap-sills  and  (dose  planking.    This  ia 
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especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  outfall  sewer  con- 
structed in  unstable  ground  and  liable  to  be  undermined 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  When  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
stroct  pUe  foundations^  experience  alone  can  guide  the 
engineer  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  such 
cases. 


u  2 
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JUNCTIONS  WITH  SEWEBS. 


JanctionB 
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work. 
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the  sewers. 


Junctions 
should  join 
sewers  in 
direction  of 
established 
current. 

Right-angled 
junctions. 


In  carrying  out  works  of  sewerage  one  of  the  most 
important  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  engin^r 
is  the  proper  mode  of  forming  the  junctions  with  sewen. 
In  the  early  sewerage  works  of  this  country  the  ordinary 
house-drains  were  usually  placed  at  a  leyel  from  1$ 
inches  to  2  feet  above  the  invert  of  the  sewer,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  drains  beiug  kept  open  or  free  from  the 
deposit  which  it  was  known  would  surely  take  place  in 
the  imperfectly  constructed  sewers  of  that  period;  Init 
now  that  the  principle  of  forming  sewers  is  better  under- 
stood,  and  as  sewers  ought  not  now  to  be  any  longer 
liable  to  accumulations  of  deposit,  and  as  the  mode  of 
forming  junctions  very  materially  influences  the  work- 
ing of  a  system  of  sewers,  this  work  should  be  performed 
in  a  proper  and  scientific  manner.  It  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  branch  sewers,  or  drains  communi- 
cating with  sewers,  should  be  made  to  discharge  into 
the  main  sewer  in  the  direction  of  the  established  cm^ 
rent  of  the  sewer,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the  discharge 
of  the  subsidiary  sewers  or  drains  should  at  least  equal 
that  prevailing  in  the  main  sewer.  Bight-angled  junc- 
tions, both  lateral  and  vertical,  have  been  and  are  still 
used  for  forming  the  junction  with  sewers;  such  junc- 
tions, however,  have  the  effect  of  producing  eddies, 
which  check  the  flow  in  the  sewer,  and  lead  to  injurious 
accumulations  of  deposit 

The  effects  of  such  a  junction  may  be  explained  by 
the  parallelogram  of  forces.    In  Fig.  55  the  line  A  6 
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represents  the  direction  and  force  of  the  braocli  stream,  Pudiaiognm 
the  line  C  B  representiog  the  force  or  momentam  of  ^ppH^to 
the  Btreom  in  the  main  sewer ;  by  completing  the  parol-  janctiou. 
lelogram  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  diagonal  D  B  will  represent 


the  force  and  direction  of  the  comtdned  current,  show- 
ing the  effect  of  BQoh  ajnnotion  would  be  to  cause  the 
■tream  of  sewage  to  impinge  apon  the  sewer  at  E, 
whereby  the  Telocity  of  the  stream  through  the  sewer 
ig  diminished  as  a  portion  of  the  Telocity  or  momentum 
is  expended  in  causing  eddies,  and  ezperienoe  shows 
that  such  eddies  lead  to  the  accomolation  of  deposit  Edditttaadto 
above  the  point  of  junction,  the  cause  of  which  is  due  ''•p™'*- 
to  the  flow  from  the  branch  sewer,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  sewage  to  rise  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
sever,  or  at  E,  and  the  continuity  of  the  inclined  plane, 
which  shoold  mark  the  surface  of  the  flowing  stream 
through  the  sewer,  is  broken,  so  that  the  portion  be- 
tween B  and  C  is  less  inclined,  or  may  be  leTel,  or  in 
Bome  cases  may  bare  a  fall  against  its  proper  head.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  Telocity  of  the  liquid  in 
this  portion  of  the  sewer  is  materially  diminished,  and 
depodt  takes  place.  An  examination  of  sewers,  cod-  D*podt  cmwd 
nectiiig  at  right  angles,  shows  that  inrariably  a  shoal  is  JLi'^irol'^' 
fonned  abore  the  point  of  junction,  diminishing  in  depth 
as  it  advances  up  the  stream.  Fig.  66  shows  a  right- 
angled  jnnction  entering  at  the  crown  of  an  ordinary  pipe. 
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KighiHuigleti     sewer.    In  this  woodcat  the  effects  are  shown  b;  the 
iSh^"<^wr  depo«*  «t  A  A,  which  is  always  greatest  on  the  op- 


# 


stream  side.    Fig.  57  shows  a  jnuction  entering  at  less 
than  a  right  angle. 

Fio.57. 


It  will  be  seen,  by  completing  the  parallel<^Taffl 
A,  B,  G,  D,  in  this  case,  that  the  more  acute  the  angle 
the  less  distnrbaoce  wilt  be  caused  by  tlie  flow  of  the 
branch  sewer,  as  the  point  E  is  removed  a  consideiBble 
distance  down  the  sewer ;  but  with  a  carved  junetioti, 


as  shown  in  Fig.  58,  which  is  conatrncted  "  by  a  cnrre 
tangent  to  the  direction  of  both  sewers,  eddiee  »k 
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avoided,  and  when  the  radius  of  the  curve  is  great  the 
diminution  of  the  velocity  is  almost  inappredable." 
It  is  customary  in  practice,  when  curved  junctions  are 
formed,  to  give  the  branch  sewer  or  drain  a  rather 
greater  amount  of  fall  in  the  curve,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  resistance  of  the  bend.  Junctions  made  at 
points  above  the  flow  of  the  ordinary  water-line  in  the 
sewer,  even  when  joining  the  sewer  at  an  angle,  act 
prejudicially  in  causing  eddies  by  diminishing  the 
velocity.  For  example,  a  junction  made  in  the  crown 
of  the  arch  of  the  sewer,  produces  the  same  effect  upon 
the  flow  as  a  junction  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
46,  because  a  body  of  water  falling  from  a  height  on  to 
the  surfiBtce  of  a  flowing  stream,  retards  the  velocity  in 
the  same  way  as  a  right-angled  junction.  The  proper 
position  for  a  junction  is  within  the  water-line,  but  not 
so  low  that  the  flow  from  it  would  be  checked  by  the 
sedimentary  deposit  that  will  be  rolled  along  the  bed 
of  the  sewer.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  junctions  are 
so  placed  that  the  outfall  of  a  house-drain  will  be  below 
the  water-line,  the  drain  will  be  trapped  at  its  outlet, 
and  therefore  the  ventilators  of  house-drains  cannot 
judiciously  be  used  to  ventilate  sewers,  and  moreover 
hoDfle-drains,  by  reason  of  the  sealing  of  their  outlets, 
require  special  means  for  ventilation,  in  a  manner  here- 
after described.*  The  junctions  between  brick  sewers 
and  pipe  sewers  or  house-drains  should  be  formed  by 
the  use  of  a  proper  junction  block,  as  shown  in  position 
m  the  sewer  in  Fig.  59.  A  section  of  the  block  used 
is  shown  in  Fig.  60. 

These  blocks  should  be  built  into  the  sewer  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Such  blocks  are  made  of  fire-clay,  or 
of  stone-ware,  and  the  branch  enters  the  sewer  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  forms  the  best  mode  of  terminating 
pipe  sewers  or  drains  with  brick  sewers ;  otherwise 
where  pipes  are  used  to  form  the  junction,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  cut  them  to  fit  the  brickwork  at  the  proper 

•  Vide  p.  S65. 
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Bewen  passiiig  ont  of  a  manhole.    This  anangemeiit 
requires  extra  fall  to  be  t^ea  at  the  manholes,  in  order 
to  secure  the  advant^ies  of  having  the  sewers  laid  in 
straight  lines  for  facilitating  the  pnrpoee  of  examina- 
tioa    The  junctionB  between  brick  sewers  and  brick  : 
asmtas,  when  sewers  are  of  nearly  ainiilar  size,  are  ] 
formed  as  shown  in  Plate  lY. ;  Figs.  7  and  8  in  this  • 
plate  show  the  arrangement  of  forming  junctions  where  ' 
two  or  three  sewers  join  vrith  one  main  aewer.    The 
plan  DBnally  adopted  with  saoh  sewers  is  to  oonstmct  a  i 
bell-moQth,  whidi  receives  the  sewers  at  its  Iai^;est  end,  ' 
and  gradoally  diminishee  at  the  lower  end  to  the  size 
and  shape  of' the  sewer  which  will  convey  the  whole 
volume  to  be  discharged ;  bat  where  small  sewers  meet  J 
larger  sewers  they  usually  join  with  a  curved  junction,  ■ 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut.  Fig.  68. 
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and  34,  at  pages  142  to  145,  show  the  relatiye  Tolume 
discharged.  As  an  example,  an  oral  sewer  of  the  old 
form,  2  feet  by  3  feet,  laid  at  an  inclination  of  one 
in  a  thousand,  when  running  full,  will  have  a  velocity  of 
141  feet  per  minute,  and  discharge  648  cube  feet  in  the 
same  time,  while  the  same  sewer  running  two-thirds  full 
will  have  a  velocity  of  148  feet  per  minute,  and  discharge 
only  447cube  feet  in  the  same  tima  Circular  sewers  have 
theoretically  the  same  velocity  of  flow  when  running  half 
foil  as  when  they  run  full ;  and  although  it  may  appear 
paradoxical,  there  is  a  point  in  the  flow  of  all  sewers 
when  they  discharge  more  than  when  running  full. 
Various  plans  have  been  suggested  and  adopted  at 
different  times  in  order  to  effect  the  flushing  of  sewers. 
Hr.  Boe,  when  surveyor  of  the  Holbom  district,  intro- 
duced the  system  of  damming  up  the  sewage  within 
the  sewers,  and  then  suddenly  liberating  it,  so  that  the 
ordinary  sewage  itself  became  the  natural  agent  for 
flashing  the  sewers.  Independent  supplies  of  water 
are  now  often  furnished  in  such  quantities  as  to 
increase  the  ordinary  flow,  accelerating  the  velocity  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  cleanse  the  sewers.  When  the 
ordinary  sewage  of  a  town  is  to  be  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  flushing  of  the  sewers,  special 
flushing  gates  or  sluices  are  fixed  in  the  sewers,  which 
when  used  have  the  effect  of  damming  back  or  heading 
np  the  sewage  in  the  upper  reach  or  section  of  a  system 
oC  sewers,  and  then  by  suddenly  liberating  it  into  the 
lower  reaches  the  flushing  and  cleansing  of  the  sewers 
are  effected.  Flushing  gates  are  of  various  descriptions, 
and  may  be  worked  in  various  ways.  They  are  made 
as  half,  three-quarter,  and  whole  gates,  just  in  proper^ 
tion  as  they  fill  the  sectional  area  of  the  sewer.  Some 
^igineers  prefer  the  use  of  half  flushing  gates,  as  shown 
in  detail  in  Plate  YL  Half  and  three-quarter  gates 
have  this  to  recommend  them,  that  if  the  flushing  party 
n^lect  to  remove  the  dam  at  the  proper  time,  no 
serious  evil  will  arise,  as  the  ordinary  sewage  would 
escape  by  flowing  over  the  gate,  and  pass  away  into 
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the  lower  portion  of  the  system  of  sewers  withoat 
causing  any  damage.    Whole  gates  are  used  when  a 
large  volume  of  sewage  is  required  to  be  dammed  np 
in  order  to  secure  a  su£Scient  volume  to  produce  the 
requisite  velocity  in  the  sewer  to  render  it  self-deans- 
ing,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  such  gates  when  sewers 
of  comparatively  small  size  are  constructed  at  small 
inclination*    Such  a  gate  is  illustrated  in  Plate  YII. 
All  flushing  gates  are  usually  worked  by  being  closed 
against  the  current,  and  when  not  self-acting  are  fixed 
in  position  by  a  stay  having  a  cam  head  working  in  a 
castriron  trough,  as  shown  in  Plate  YI.    Fig.  1  in  this 
plate  shows  the  plan  with  flushing  gate  fixed  across 
the  sewer  and  secured  by  the  stay.    Fig.  2  is  a  section. 
Fig.  3,  front  elevation  of  the  gate.   Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
1 1,  show  the  details  of  the  flushing  gate  and  its  cast- 
iron  frame.    Figs.  8  and  9,  details  of  castriron  trough. 
Fig.  10,  details  of  the  stay  and  cam  for  fixing  the  gate 
in  position.    Fig.  12  shows  the  plan  and  sections  of  a 
foot-iron  for  a  manhole.    After  the  gate  is  fixed  and 
the  sewer  is  filled  to  the  proper  extent,  the  flushing 
man  strikes  the  stay  upwards,  when  it  slides  along  the 
trough,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  water  opening  the  gate 
so  soon  as  the  cam  is  liberated,  and  the  whole  of  the 
pent-up  charge  of  sewage  is  precipitated  to  the  lower 
reach  of  the  sewer  with  a  considerable  velocity.     In 
cases  where  whole  doors  are  used  and  the  sewer  is 
running  nearly  full,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  that 
would  arise  to  men  approaching  the  door,  a  rack  and 
pinion  movement  should  be  provided,  which  is  connected 
with  the  flushing  gate,  and  is  worked  from  the  street 
level,  as  shown  in  Plate  YII.    Fig.  1  in  this  plate  shows 
the  plan  with  the  flushing  gate  fixed  in  position  across 
the  sewer :  the  stay  in  this  case  is  attached  to  a  rack 
that  slides  in  the  fixed  trough.     Fig.   2  shows  the 
section  of  the  gate  and  stay  when  fixed  across  the  sewer. 
Fig.  3,  front  elevation  of  the  flushing  gate.    Fig.  4, 
plan  of  the  shaft,  showing  in  the  angle  the  spindle 
and  ratchet  apparatus  for  fixing  the  door.     Fig.   5 
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lode  of  gaidiDg  and  etaying  the  epindle  by 

he  apparatus  is  worked.    Figs.  6  and  7  sbow  a 

and  elsTation  of  the  rack  and  pinion  movement. 

V  aectionB  of  the  trongh  and  rack  and 

.    FigB.  10  and  11,  the  details  of  the 

t  for  se^niing  the  fiusbing  gate  in 

!it6  IB  fixed  in  position  with  a  key 

vei,  and  when  it  ia  shnt  it  is  secnred 

ig  in  a  ratchet  fixed  on  this  spindle 

rel ;  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  gate 

npoQ  the  spindle,  which  is  kept  from 

tch  before  referred  to,  but  bo  soon  as 

rated,  the  ^indle  reTolves,  the  rack 

the  gate  opens.    Occasionally  thoBe  Seir-acting 

I  connected  with  a  ielf-«cting  appa-    ""  ""^  ^"^ 

r  shall  open  tbemselTes  at  the  proper 

IS  the  sewer  behind  the  flashing  gate 

tqnisite  height.    This  arrangement  is 

!II.    Fig.  1  in  the  plate  shows  the  plan  Deteriptinn  of 

Mhing  gate,     Figs.  2  and  3,  sectional  ^^^  ^"'■ 

same.    In  this  case  the  door  is  fixed 

rbich  is  provided   with  a  rule  joint 

Yhen  the  sewage  in  the  sewer  has 

lisite  height,  it  begins  to  overflow 

d  to  fill  the  chamber  C,  and  so  soon 

this  chamber  is  sufficient  in  weight  to 

counterweight  shown  on  the  same 

1  in  falling  a  part  of  the  apparatus 

BRiKes  tne  stay  upwards  at  the  joint,  which  when  once 

deflected  out  of  the  straight  line  in  which  it  was  fixed, 

is  no  Icmger  capable  of  withstanding  the  strain  upon 

it,  and  the  pressure  of  water  behind  the  gates  completes 

the  work  by  causing  the  joint  in  the  stay  to  give,  and  so 


the  gate  opens  to  its  full  extent.  A  very  simple  form  of  Tilting 
self^^ing  flushing  gate  is  shown  in  Figs.  61, 62,  and  63 ;  ^"''"■'*=  *=»"■■ 
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Fig.  61  showing  plan  of  gate.  Fig;  62  its  vertical 
section,  and  Fig.  63  its  front  elevation. 

This  gate  is  hinged  below  its  centre,  and  somewhat 
resembles  a  large  throttle-valve  of  a  steam  engine. 
The  ordinary  pressure  of  the  sewage  on  that  portion  of 
the  gate  marked  A,  which  is  below  the  hinge  or  pivot 
in  which  it  tnms,  tends  to  fix  the  gate  in  position,  but 
so  soon  as  the  sewage  rises  above  the  level  of  the  pivot, 
it  relieves  the  lower  portion  from  pressure,  and  as  the 
area  of  the  gate  marked  B  above  the  pivot  is  greater 
than  the  area  below,  a  point  is  reached  when  the 
pressure  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  gate  overcomes 
the  pressure  on  the  lower  portion,  and  the  gate  tilts  and 
the  sewage  escapes.    The  upper  portion  of  these  gates 
being  made  heavier  than  the  lower  portion,  when  the 
gate  tilts,  it  fiEtlls  upon  catches  provided,  and  remains 
horizontally  in  the  sewer,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  62.    Flushing  gates  are  usually  provided  with 
lead  seatings  and  V  faces,  lead  being  more  durable 
than  any  other  description  of  metal,  not  being  so 
liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  sewage  as  other  metals. 
The  working  parts  of  self-acting  flushing  gates  should 
all  be  bushed  and  cased  with  gun-metal,  or  other- 
wise they  are  apt  to  get  fixed  in  the  work.    For  small 
sewers  the  author  has  used    an  earthenware  flush- 
ing block,  which  is  built  into  the  head  of  every  sewer 
running  out  of  a  manhole,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  64. 
These  flushing  blocks  have  a  ground  face,  against  which 
a  wooden  disc  B  is  placed.    The  pressure  of  the  water 
tends  to  fix  the  disc  in  its  position,  and  the  disc  is 
connected  to  a  chain,  and  to  guard  against  neglect  the 
float  C  is  fixed  on  the  chain,  so  that  if  the  disc  is 
left  fixed  in  the  sewer,  when  the  manhole  fills  with 
sewage  to  such  an  extent  that  the  float  begins  to  swim 
by  its  power  of  flotation,  it  liberates  the  wooden  disc 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  and  the  sewage  escapes 
to  the  lower  level.    Figs.  65  and  66  illustrate  an  im- 
provement made  by  the  author  in  the  form  of  earthen- 
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ware  flushing  blocks.  The  improyed  block  has  a 
vertical  face,  and  is  better  adapted  for  building  into 
the  side  of  a  manhole  than  the  inclined  faced  block, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  form  of  block  project- 
ing in  rather  an  awkward  manner  into  the  manhole. 
The  new  block  has  two  projecting  iron  studs  that  clip 
the  shuttle  or  door;  the  back  of  the  door  being  made 
wedge-shaped,  it  can  be  wedged  up  close  to  the  ground 
face  of  the  block,  and  so  forms  a  water-tight  joint. 
The  earthenware  blocks  were  introduced  on  account 
of  their  being  more  durable  than  metal  when  in  contact 
with  sewage.  It  is  an  advantage  in  a  system  of  sewers 
to  make  as  much  provision  as  possible  for  flushing  the 
sewers,  but  as  fixed  flushing  gates  form  an  expensive 
item  in  an  estimate,  they  should  be  used  at  as  long 
intervals  apart  as  will  be  sufiScient  for  effecting  the 
purpose  intended,  and  at  all  the  intermediate  manholes 
grooves  should  be  formed  in  the  brickwork  for  the 
reception  of  boards,  so  that  a  ready  dam  can  at  any 
time  be  formed  for  flushing  purposes.  Where  flushing 
arrangements  are  provided,  it  is  advisable,  as  a  means 
of  security,  to  provide  overflows  communicating  above 
the  flushing  doors  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  sewer; 
80  that  if,  from  neglect  or  accident,  the  doors  remain 
fixed,  the  sewers  may  be  relieved  of  pressure,  and  the 
sewage  may  be  allowed  to  escape  without  flooding  the 
low-lying  portions  of  the  district  in  which  the  sewers 
are  located.  It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  flushing 
gates  which  have  already  been  spoken  of  are  not 
applicable  for  flushing  the  upper  portions  of  a  sewer, 
and  it  is  requisite  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  effecting  the  flushing  of  tiie  sewers  at  their  upper 
ends.  For  flushing  the  heads  of  sewers,  tanks  are 
usually  provided,  the  contents  of  which  are  periodically 
dischajrged  by  means  of  a  self-acting  syphon,  a  plug  or 
valve  similar  to  that  shown  in  Plate  YIU.  Figs.  4  and 
5.  In  some  cases  where  tanks  are  used  at  the  upper 
ends  of  sewers,  they  are  made  self-acting,  as  shown  in 
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Plate  IX.  Fig.  1  represents  the  plan  of  the  tank  and 
discha^ing  apparatas.  Fig.  2  shows  the  section  of  the 
tank  and  apparatus  vith  the  valre  closed,  and  Fig,  3 
shows  the  apparatus  with  the  ralve  open.  The  appi- 
ntna  acts  as  follows : — So  soon  as  the  water  rises  toa 
certain  level  in  the  tank,  it  overflowa  by  the  pipe  B 
isto  the  chamber  C,  and  the  aocamnlation  of  mter  in 
this  chamber  oreroomes  in  time  the  reeiBtance  of  tlie 
connterweight  fixed  in  the  same  diaft,  when  the  cham- 
ber C  falls  and  opens  the  valve  A  and  discha^  the 
C(mtent8  of  the  tank  into  the  sewer.  A  very  OBefnl 
tilting  flnsfaing  apparatoa  is  shown  in  Fig  67.  It 


consiBts  simply  of  a  tank  moving  on  tnmnions.  Whffl 
empty  this  tank  wonld  remain  level,  as  the  portion  B 
behind  the  trunnion  is  heavier  than  the  portion  A 
before  the  trnnnion,  bnt  when  the  tank  fills  with  water 
or  sewage  the  portion  A  becomes  the  heaviest,  and  the 
conseqaence  is  the  tank  tilts,  discharging  its  contents 
suddenly  into  the  sewer  below,  and  afterwards  righting 
itself  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  charge.    Fig.  68  repre- 
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sents  a  section  of  the  patent  flashing  tank  invented  by 
Mr.  Bogers  Field,  C.E.    **  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  Mr.  Rogers 
cylindrical  water-tight  iron  or  stoneware  tank  A.    This  fljfj5«- 
tank  has  a  trapped  inlet  B,  which  also  forms  a  moyable 


flashing  tanlb 


Fio.  es. 


cover  to  give  access  to  the  inside  of  the  tank,  and  a 
socket  C  for  a  ventilating  pipe.  The  outlet  consists 
of  a  syphon  D,  so  arranged  that  no  discharge  takes 
place  till  the  tank  is  completely  filled  with  liquid, 
when  the  syphon  is  brought  into  action  and  the  con- 
tents are  immediately  discharged.  The  inner  end  of 
the  syphon  is  protected  by  a  strainer  E,  and  the  outer 
end  enters  a  discharging  trough  F/'  discha^i^g  into 
the  pipes  G.  The  action  of  this  tank  is  due  to  an  inge- 
niously contrived  self-contained  syphon,  so  arranged  that  Seif-conUin«d 
the  syphon  will  not  come  into  play  without  discharging  '^^^ 
the  fall  contents  of  the  tank,  and  its  action  then  ceases 
until  the  tank  is  again  filled.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  if  the  longest  leg  of  a  syphon  is  made  to  dip  into 
water,  or  is  turned  up  at  the  end  so  that  water  will 
remain  in  it,  that  it  becomes  what  has  been  termed 
a  self-contained  syphon;  but  such  a  syphon  being 
self-contained  was  and  is  constantly  liable  to  continuous 
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action,  and  may  discharge  sach  feeble  currents  as  to 
be  yalueless  for  flushing  pnrposes.    In  this  syphon 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Field's  a  simple  self-acting  arrange- 
ment is  made  for  putting  the  syphon  out  of  action  after 
each  discharge,  and  the  syphon  cannot  be  again  brought 
into  action  until  the  tank  is  again  fulL    This  special 
action  is  secured  by  means  of  a  small  notch  or  opeoing 
in  a  weir,  so  made  that  the  bottom  of  the  notch  will 
drain  the  syphon^  and  allow  air  to  enter,  and  so  the 
syphon  is  put  out  of  action  until  a  quantity  of  water 
again  flows  oyer  the  syphon  sufficient  to  fill  the  notch 
and  seal  the  bottom  of  the  syphon,  rendering  it  again  a 
self-contained  syphon,  which  immediately  starts  to  dis- 
charge the  full  contents  of  the  tank.    In  some  cases 
Mr.  Field  uses,  instead  of  the  notch  in  the  weir,  a 
subsidiary  syphon  bending  over  the  weir,  so  arranged 
that  it  is  brought  into  action  by  the  discharge  of  the 
main  syphon,  and  afterwards  drains  it  in  the  same  way 
the  notch  does.    The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  68  is 
designed  for  flushing  house-drains,  but  may,  of  oonrse, 
also  be  used  for  flushing  sewers.     When  used  for  this 
purpose,  howeyer,  a  modification  is  generally  desirable, 
whereby  the  syphon  is  enabled  to  be  put  in  action  by  a 
very  small  constant  flow  of  water ;  this  is  effected  by 
making  the  discharging  limb  of  the  syphon  and  its 
connection  with  the  bend  of  the  syphon  in  such  a  way 
that  a  small  quantity  of  water  flowing  oyer  the  bend, 
instead  of  running  down  along  the  sides  of  the  dis- 
charging limb,  is  caused  to  descend  clear  of  the  sides, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  more  effectiye  in  displacing  the 
air  in  the  discharging  limb,  and  thereby  starting  the 
syphon.    A  convenient  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is 
an  annular  form  of  syphon.    By  these  means,  a  lar^ 
syphon  can  be  put  in  action  by  a  very  small  flow  of 
water,  so  that  a  large  flushing  tank  may  be  fed,  for 
instance,  by  the  constant  flow  from  a  small  water-tap 
which  takes  a  day  or  two  to  fill  it,  and  yet  the  tank 
will  discharge  itself  automatically  as  soon  as  it  is  full 
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The  annular  form  of  syphon  ia  shown  in  Figa.  69  and  70,  Aanulw 
Fig.  69  being  a  plaD,  and  Fig.  70  a  section  of  the  ''^^'"^ 


annular  eypboD.    This  form  of  syphon  may  be  built 
bto  a  flnehing  tank,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
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flushing  either  large  or  small  sewers.    MoreoTer,  sodi 
is  the  QonstrQction  of  the  syphon^  that  it  is  capable  d 
being  easily  taken  to  pieces  in  case  of  any  stoppage 
occurring.    The  outer  case  can  be  readily  lifted  off, 
and  as  readily  replaced,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
or  cleansing  the  syphon.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  nj 
that^  in  fixing  this  syphon,  an  opening  ought  to  be  i  j 
formed  in  the  covering  of  the  tank  over  the  position  of;  1 
the  syphon,  so  as  to  enable  the  outer  covering  to  ba|  i 
removed  when  requisite.    In  some  districts  water  ii^-  j 
taken  direct  from  the  fire-plugs  on  the  water-i 
and  carried  by  hose  into  the  lampholes  or  manholes 
the  sewers  in  sufficient  quantity  to  effectually  fl 
them.     This  mode  of  supplying  water  for  fl 
purposes  is  highly  to  be  commended,  as  no  direct 
munication  is  established  between  the  sewers  and 
water-mains.    It  is  undesirable,  from  a  sanitary 
of  view,  that  water  should  be  laid  on  direct  from 
water-main  to  a  sewer,  for  there  is  always  a  liability, 
such  is  the  case,  that  during  a  period  of  intermittei 
in  the  supply  of  water,  sewer-air  may  pass  back  throi 
the  opening  provided  for  the  admittance  of  the  wai 
into  the  sewer,  and  so  aerate  and  foul  the  water  in 
water-mains  of  the  district.    In  other  cases 
supplies  of  water  are  often  provided  for  flushing,  as 
the  case  of  Dantzic.    The  upper  ends  of  some  of 
sewers  are   flushed   by  means  of  water  brought  bf 
special  pipes  from  a  stream  in  the  neighbourhood, 
shown  in  the  general  plan  of  the  works,  Plate 
In  this  case  the  water  is  admitted  from  these  pi 
into  the  sewers  by  means  of  a  valve  closed  with  a  level 
and  weight  similar  to  that  shown  in  Plate  XI.  Fig.  3 
In  other  portions  of  Dantzic,  as  the  sewers  are  gq&|^ 
structed  at  a  level  below  the  ordinary  water-level  (4 
the  river,  and  of  the  streams  intersecting  the  towOf 
water  is  admitted  into  the  sewers  for  flushing  purposes 
by  means  of  valves  communicating  with  the  river  of 
other  streams  as  shown.    Plate  XL,  Fig.  1,  shows 
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plan  of  the  yalye.    Fig.  2  shows  a  section  of  the  same. 
Fig.  S,  eleyation  of  front  of  valve.    Fig.  4,  the  slotted 
link  for  opening  valve.    Fig.  5,  the  plan  showing 
arrangement  of  fixing  valve.    Figs.  6  and  7,  elevation 
and  section  showing  fixing  of  valve.    Fig.  8,  grating 
for  protecting  valve.    In  this  case  the  valves  are  pro- 
tected by  a  grating  in  the  front  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  sticks  or  other  matter  liable  to  choke  the  sewer.   For 
this  purpose  a  small  wooden  chamber  is  made  outside 
the  valve,  and  in  the  outer  framework  two  grooves  are 
formed  similar  in  construction  to  an  ordinary  wooden 
sluice-frame.    In  each  of  these  grooves  a  grating,  or 
sluice-door,  can  be  inserted  at  pleasure;  the  object 
being  that  if  the  grating  gets  choked  below  the  water 
level,  another  grating  can  be  placed  in  the  spare  groove 
while  the  other  is  removed,  or  a  sluice-door  may  be 
inserted  in  the  groove  in  order  to  enable  the  valve  to 
be  taken  out  for  repair.    The  operation  of  flushing 
sewers  should  be  commenced  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  district,  and  the  work  proceeded  with  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper,  the  sewers  in  the  highest  portions 
of  the  district  being  the  last  to  be  flushed.    In  intro- 
ducing flushing  arrangements  in  which  the  sewage  itself 
is  to  form  the  motive  power  for  flushing,  care  must  be 
exercised,  otherwise  it  will  be  found  that  the  damming 
up  of  a  volume  of  sewage  for  a  considerable  time  will 
lead  to  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  which,  when 
the  flushing  gate  is  open,  will  accumulate  some  distance 
below  it,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  well  to  combine 
in  the  system  of  sewerage  more  than  one  mode  of 
effecting  the  flushing.    Sewers  are  more  thoroughly 
cleared  with    pure  water    than    with  sewage.      The 
admittance  of  rainfall  into  sewers  is  of  considerable 
value  as  a  flushing  agent.    In  all  flushing  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  remove  the  deposit,  but  also  to  wash 
the  sides  of  the  sewer  free  from  the  mucous  matter 
which  adheres  thereto,  and  in  which,  it  is  supposed, 
lurks  something  that  is  dangerous  to  life  and  health. 
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In  periods  of  epidemic  disease  flushing  of  sewes  chioidi 
be  frequently  practised,  and  when  flushed  they  aie 
sometimes  disinfected.  The  disinfection  of  seven, 
unless  carried  out  upon  a  scale  of  such  magnitade 
that  it  would  be  very  costly,  is  of  little  or  no  heps&i. 
The  enormous  dilution  of  the  disinfectii^  agent, 
when  combined  with  the  flow  of  sewage  of  a  tovn, 
renders  the  action  nugatory.  Moreoyer,  continnity  of 
the  discharge  of  a  disinfectant  agent  in  every  ho\m 
drain  and  every  branch  or  main  sewer  in  sufficient 
volume  to  be  effective,  is  also  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  any  certain  benefit  from  the  systeoL 
But  as  such  continuity  in  practice  cannot  be  established, 
all  hope  of  deriving  absolute  immunity  of  disease  from 
the  disinfection  of  the  sewage  as  it  flows  through  the 
sewers  of  a  town  must  be  abandoned  as  being  too 
expensive  and  too  uncertain  in  its  application  for  any 
material  advantage  to  be  gained  from  it  The  adran- 
tages  and  results  of  flushing  sewers  were  very  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Boe,  the  author  of  the  system,  in 
several  reports  on  the  subject  The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  the  first  report  of  the  ^  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  " : — 

^  Taking  it  as  affording  the  best  approximation  that 
we  can  at  present  find,  a  series  of  experiments  was 
commenced  in  order  to  ascertain  what  velocity  could  be 
obtained  in  the  sewers;  and  it  appeared  that  deposit 
might  be  removed  by  the  means  of  dams  placed  in 
certain  situations  to  collect  heads  of  water,  at  less  ex- 
pense than  by  the  usual  method. 

**  Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  detritos 
from  the  roads,  carried  through  the  sewers  to  the  river 
Thames  by  the  common  run  of  water.  Several  square 
boxes  were  constructed  to  hold  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
each.  These  were  filled  with  water  from  different 
sewers.    After  allowing  the  turbid  water  to  clear  itself 
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Proportion  of        '*  In  another  main  sewer,  where  the  ran  of  water  is 


solid  matter  to 


JrlSr'^moYcd.  ^"^^1^  Sufficient  to  keep  it  dear  from  deposit,  the  pro- 
portion was  1  in  80,  composed  of  eqoal  propoitioDfi  of 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  silt  or 
detritus  from  roads  and  streets.  In  another  main  line 
of  sewer,  kept  always  free  from  deposit  in  a  amular 
manner,  the  proportion  was  1  in  66,  the  proportion 
of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  being 
greatest. 

^  The  next  experiments  were  made  with  the  intention 
of  ascertaining  what  quantity  of  matter  would  be  carried 
away  (in  addition  to  that  held  in  mechanical  suspension) 
by  the  transporting  powers  of  bodies  of  water  ponded 
back  and  suddenly  set  in  action.  The  result  niay  be 
stated  as  follows,  viz. : — 


cc 


Irt.  A  twiKfeet  held  of/  ^P^'  *^  "TnT^ 
^_  <      soft  mad  and  aJi  deBcnpiunB 

I     of  filth  and  a  Uttle  Bit 


water 


Volume  of 
matter  trans- 
ported when 
fluflhing. 


m 

"  The  proportion  of  matter  carried  away  by  thennited 
action  of  the  weight,  velocity,  and  volume  of  the  vater, 
was  as  1  to  6^  of  water.  This  was  conveyed  2400  feet  to 
a  main  line  of  sewer  which  has  a  body  of  water  con- 
stantly passing  through  it  with  sufficient  force  to  keep 
it  always  clean ;  the  only  sign  left  of  the  passage  of  the 
loaded  water  was  a  discoloration  of  the  sides  of  the 
sewer  to  the  height  the  water  of  the  flush  had  reached. 

/DepoEdt  in  aewer  oomipoied  of 
flmaU  pieces  of  brick,  stooeB 
as  large  aa  walnuts,  oy8te^ 
ahellfl,  deoomposed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  sli 
Proportion  of  matter  1  in  16 
of  water. 


''  2nd.  A  two-feet  head  of, 
water      


Flashing  **  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Holb(»ii  and 

proved  eatufec-  Fi^t^^y  division  having  satisfied  themselves  of  the 

advantages  of  a  systematic  use  of  flushing  in  cleansiiig 

sewers,  have  for  upwards  of  three  years  followed  oat  the 

principle ;  the  results  are  such  as  they  anticipatei  In 
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he  plan  the  constructioD  of  new  Bswera 
nces,  and  the  iDserting  side  entrancee  to 
fonniiig  golly-holes  and  shoots  on  a  plan 
raede  cleanaing  as  formerly  obtained,  and 
>f  the  water  through  them  in  such  a 
kseist  the  current  of  water  in  the  sewer, 
ather  minor  improrements,  by  the  use  of 

a  saving  effected,  are  carried  on  in  one 

system  connected  with  the  syBtematto 

sewers. 

principle  intended  to  be  carried  out  is,  Syitem  of 

f  occasional  cleaosiQg  as  formerly,  the  f"a''t»m '"* 

when  ODce  cleaoaed,  be  kept  free  from  depout. 

pecuniary  saving  is,  I  oonaider,  the  least 

[lis  mode  of  cleansing ;  the  great  points  Admiugn 

B  aToidance  of  all  accumulations  of  filth  "'  ^n^'^S' 

ihs  stirring  up  in  remoral,  and  conae- 
iUe  efflnvia  are  also  aroided ;  the  streets 

are  undisturbed ;  the  men  engaged  in 
s  have  a  more  healthy  employment  than 
vato  individuals  are  saved  from  the  an- 
ir  drains  being  choked ;  and  as  this  plan 
eta  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  in- 
accomplisbment  of  it,  on  a  general  and 
iciple,  should  be  deemed  of  the  utmost 
Again,  in  reporting  at  a  later  period  on 
'  flushing,  he  states  as  follows : — 
nissioners  some  years  back  constructed  a  Farther  nport 
^Idsmith's  Row,  Shoreditoh.  Prior  to  "'*"■■««■ 
itract  you  directed  me  to  apply  to  Mr. 
eyor  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  to  learn  at 
•Toposed  outlet  sewer  by  that  Commission 
ght  up  Warner  Place  to  the  junction  of 
issions;  the  reply  stated  a  depth  of  14 
uid  your  sewer  in  Groldsmith's  liow  was 
gly ;  as,  however,  the  then  existing  outlet 
I  was  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
roldsmith's  Bow,  and  as  the  outlet  in 
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Warder  Place  was  not  bnilt  for  several  years,  an  aoca- 

mulation  of  foul  deposit  obtained  in  (Goldsmith's  Bow 

sewer,  which  it  was  considered  necessary  to  lemoTe 

when  the  new  outlet  was  brought  up ;  an  order  was 

therefore  given  that  men  should  flush  the  same  away. 

Example  of       Before  the  flushing  began,  the  Commissioners  of  the 

flnahmg.  Towcr  Hamlcts  wrote  to  your  Board  requesting  to  be 

informed  when  the  flashing  would  take  place,  and  Mr. 

Unwin,  their  derk,  told  me  that  the  request  was  made 

with  a  view  *  to  ascertain  what  deposit  from  your  sewera 

might  be  washed  into  and  lodged  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 

sewer.'    Openings  were  made  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 

the  ezistbg  deposits  in  both  lines  of  sewer,  and  three 

men  were  then  set  to  flush  out  the  Groldsmiih's  Bow 

Flushing  with    sowcr  with  wood  dams,  &C.,  which  they  accomplished 

wood  dams.       ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^j  j  ^j^^  quantity  of  deposit  in 

Quantity  of  ,  .  ,  ,  /,-       ,  ,  ,     .    ,     # 

deposit  which  scwcr  measured  65  cube  yards,  and  at  the  former 

removed.  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  amount  to  18Z.  15a.  lOi    When  the 

sewer  had  been  washed  out,  and  a  number  of  flushes  of 
water  sent  through  the  Tower  Hamlets  sewer  to  eosoie 
the  passage  of  Ihe  deposit,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Beek  to  in- 
form him,  and  to  say  that  on  the  Tuesday  following  it 
was  intended  to  try  what  effect  a  flush  of  water  from  the 
Further  Finsbury  sewer  would  have  upon  the  Tower  Hamlete 

experiment.      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j ^^  ^^  ^j^^  Eegeufs  Canal  culvert  at 

Bhodeswell  Common,  a  distance  of  2  miles  and  3  for- 
longs  from  the   Finsbury  flushing  gate.     The  means 
used  and  the  results  were  as  follows,  viz. :  several  square 
boxes  (which  we  have  before  used  in  experiments  of 
this  nature),  each  holding  one  cube  foot  of  water,  were 
Mode  of  ascer-  taken  ou  this  occasiou.    Some  of  these  were  filled  fion^ 
amount  *of        ^^®  oommou  ruu  of  water  at  both  ends  before  the  flush 
solid  matter      was  let  off,  others  were  filled  with  the  water  after  the 
^yf^ge,   g^^j^  j^^  reached  the  lower  end.    After  allowing  the 
turbid  water  to  clear  itself  by  precipitation,  I  ascer- 
tained the  relative  amount  of  the  precipitate;  the 
following  are  the  results  and  particulars : — 
"  Distance  of  sewer  at  Bhodeswell  Common  from  the 
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Dg  gate  in  the  Hackney  Boad,  2  miles 

lashing  gate,  4  feet 
f  water  headed  up  f< 

ired  for  head  to  rise  varios  from  6  to  24 

of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  propertion  of 
atritus  from  streets  and  roads  held  in  ""'"^  nuttw 
pension: — 

at«r  tued  for  the  flnih        .,  1  in  810 

oommon   mn  of   wkter  at 
1  OonuDOQ  befoM  tbe  flotb 


linHO 


iiportioD   of   Duitter   in   the 

I  the  flush  wm  ht  the  highnt 

irell  CtHiiiDOii,  carried  awaj 

itad   action  of   the  weight, 

d  Tolnme  of  the  floBh-vater 

,e  oommon  nm  of  water       . .  1  in  80 

J  aiea  o«x™pied  by  the  com-  j^^  „,  ^(^ 

t  irater  at  Bhodeswell  Com-  y,^j_ 

3tt.  llin. 

I  area  ooouined  by  the  nnited 
he  flnah  and  ocnnmon  mn  at 

lintwoB SfLlin. 

rf  the  current  of  the  oominoii 
ter  at  BbodecweU  Oommon 
liuh        95ift.inlmiii. 

ty  of  the  current,  when  tbe  flnsh  was  Taiocity  of 
swell  Common,  114  feet  in  1  minute.  ™"*"'- 
be  flush  began  to  be  felt  at  Bhodeewell 
hour  after  the  head  was  let  off  in  the 
t,  showing  a  velocity  of  209  feet  4n  1 
I   covered   sewer.     For  42  minntes  the 
:  from  the  fluab  gradually  increased  nntil 
highest  point,  and  it  eontinaed  at  that 
linntes,  when  it  gradually  decreased,  and 
me  from  the  effect  being  first  felt  the 
operate  at  Bbodeswell  Common, 
acting  the  amount  of  matter  held  in 
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mechaRical  saspensioii  by  the  flush  of  water  before  let 
off,  aad  that  in  the  common  um  of  water  at  Bhodesvell 
Common  before  the  flush  reached  it,  there  remaiD8  the 
quantity  of  21  cube  yards  of  matter  passed  from  the 
Tower  Hamlets  sewers  by  the  use  of  this  one  flush. 

**  One  of  your  honourable  Board  then  suggested  that 
experiments  should  be  made  with  bricks  to  see  what 
distance  the  flush-water  would  affect  them.  This  iros 
accordingly  done,  first  with  brickbats,  and  then  with 
bricks.  After  the  first  flush  had  passed,  the  bat  nearest 
the  gate  was  found  to  haye  gone  261  feet,  and  the 
farthest  529  feet.  By  the  second  flush  the  foremost 
had  reached  1170  feet  from  the  gate,  and  the  hinde^ 
most,  with  one  exception,  670  feet  After  the  third 
flush  the  whole  were  found  to  have  passed  a  distance 
of  1800  feet  from  the  gate.  With  the  whole  bricks  we 
had  time  only  for  two  flushes.  After  the  first  flush  the 
nearest  brick  was  248  feet  from  the  gate,  and  tiie 
farthest  was  760  feet  distance.  The  second  flush 
moved  the  whole  of  the  bricks,  the  foremost  160  feet 
farther,  and  the  hindermost  40  feet. 

''  The  time  was  now  come  when  the  holes  were  to  he 
opened  for  taking  the  depths  of  the  deposit  again;  the 
result  of  which  shows  that  flushing  from  the  Finsbnry 
sewers  through  the  Tower  Hamlets  sewers  does  sot 
increase  the  amount  of  deposit  in  the  latter,  but  the 
contrary ;  and  the  result  of  the  particulars  taken  at 
Bhodeswell  Common  evidenced  the  &ct  that  the  extra- 
ordinary head  of  flush-water  of  the  Finsbury  sewer  in 
Hackney  Bead  is  beneficially  felt  through  the  whole 
of  the  2  miles  and  8  furlongs  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
sewer,  and  doubtless  theuce  to  the  river  Thames.'* 
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wet  air  upon  pablio  health  were  Eni  eff<ct>  of 
ntiqaity,  for  it  appears  from  Job-  "^^*1J^ 
was  completed  in  the  year  555,  "oitDtj. 
"The  Pretor  took  care  that  aU 
ned  and  repaired,  for  the  health 
I  nnoleaned  or  onrepairecl  sewen 
atmosphere,  and  are  daogeroos." 
e  Bomana  had  a  clear  knowledge  Roman  ventiiii- 
tilation forimderground coudnite,  mand°°  "' 
he  provisions  they  made  in   the  eonduite. 
iqnedacts  whenever  they  passed 
e  gromid.    On  examining  these 
bond  when  aqueducts  contoured 
tee,"  or  shafts,  were  snnk,  to  allow 
oee  to  be  discharged.     Many  of 
jined,  and   are  still  in  perfect 
9nstmct«d  at  intervals  of  about 
ierved  the  parpoee,  not  only  of 
admitting  light  or  air,  and  the 
ire  required  to  repair  any  defect, 
it  which,  by  any   circumstance, 
lannel " — just  in  the  same  way  as 
fe  now  provided  in  every  modem 
The  drainage  works  of  the  Coli- 
bat  the  Bomans  had  a  very  dear 
18  required  for  the  drainage  of  a 
An  examination  made  by  Mr. 
age  works  of  this  building  shows 
rodnced  works  of  drainage  as  an 
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Fio,  71, 


essential  feature  in  its  oonatniction.   Within  its  maanre 
walls  were  formed  drains  hewn  out  of  tlie  solid  rtcme,  or, 
in  other  cases,  so  arranged  in  groovee  cot  in  Uie  atone- 
work,  as  to  be  entirely  hidden  irom  view.    We  aln  find 
that  provision  was  made  for  collecting  the  sewage  and 
rain-water,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  Tapoon  oi 
offensiTe  effluvia  from  the  drains  entering  the  bmldiag, 
for  the  drains  in  the  outer  corridor,  which  eonwyed 
away  the  sewage  and  rainfall,  were  covered  l:^  Bbne 
slabs,  HO  arranged  as  to  leave 
apertures   at   the  sides,  the 
space  around  being  filled  in 
with    stone    chippinga-,  tbe 
drains  from  ihe  boili&g  dis- 
charged  into  the  space  oocn- 
pied  by  these  stone  dupe, 
and  the  liquid  enteied  tbe 
sewer  after  filtering  thnng 
the  chippngs.    These  <h^ 
pings  were  covered  on  the  top 
with  a  layer  of  cement  so  as 
to  prevent  moisture  or  odoni 
entering  tbe  building.    In 
Fig.  71  is  shown  the  mode 
adopted  <^  ventilating  tbe 
drains,  and  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  every  desceodiog 
drain  of  the  entire  building 
is  open  at  its  head,  and  that 
the  head  of  all  the  diains 
of  tbe  building  tennioated  in 
the  outer  oorridois  which  were 
open  to  the  atmosphere.     It  may  be  here  noted  b 
connection  with  these  ancient  works  that  the  seweis 
were  used  to  convey  fsBcal  and  other  decomposable 
matter,  and  that  ventilation  under  such  ciicumstances 
was  an  absolute  neceasity.  In  the  early  drainage  woika 
of  this  conntry  the  sewers  were  priDcipally  used  for  the 
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conveyance  of  surface  water^  and  ventilation  was  of  no 
material  importance ;  but  so  soon  as  sewers  were  made 
to  convey  foul  matter,  and  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  interior  of  houses,  the  means  of  preventing  the 
entrance  of  sewer  air  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance. The  evil  effects  arising  from  the  non-ventilation 
of  sewers  appear  after  the  revival  of  sanitary  science  in 
this  country  not  to  have  received  any  marked  atten- 
tion ;  the  reason  probably  being  that  towns  generally 
were  in  so  bad  a  sanitary  condition  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  separate  the  causes  which  led  to  atmospheric 
pollution  and  the  propagation  of  disease.  So  general 
were  nuisances,  and  so  impure  had  the  air  of  towns  been 
rendered,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  until  sewerage 
works  were  carried  out,  and  the  principal  nuisances  had 
been  abated,  the  ill-effects  of  non-ventilation  of  sewers 
became  apparent.  Present  experience  shows  that  there 
is  something  in  the  air  of  sewers  that  is  dangerous  to 
health,  and  pestilent  to  life  itself,  and  that  it  is  impera- 
tive, by  proper  ventilation,  to  dispose  of,  or  neutralize, 
the  effects  of  its  deadly  influence.  It  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  all  sewers  must  be  ventilated,  as  un- 
ventilated  sewers  may  be  as  dangerous  as  steam  boilers 
without  safety  valves.  The  necessity  for  the  ventilation 
of  sewers  has  been  shown  by  the  evil  effects  that  have 
occasionally  arisen  in  places  where  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  their  ventilation,  or,  where  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  have  been  imperfect. 

The  author  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  unventilated  sewers  are  always  the  cause  of  disease, 
bat  what  he  does  desire  to  impress  upon  all  is,  that  in 
the  absence  of  ventilation,  there  is  great  danger  of  sewer 
air  entering  our  habitations,  and  although  this  sewer 
air  may  not,  per  se^  be  the-  cause  of  disease,  neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  breathing  such  air  is  to  produce  a 
state  of  malaise,  and  render  those  that  breathe  it  less 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  diseasa  A  few 
years  i^o,  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
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what  the  effect  of  sewer  air  was  in  an  hospital  in 
London.  This  hospital  had  become  so  nnhealthy  that 
the  snrgeons  declined  to  perform  operations,  as  the 
wounds  would  not  heal,  and  generally,  the  patients  did 
not  do  well.  The  hospital  was  closed,  and  an  exanuDar 
tion  made  by  the  author  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
building  was  largely  aerated  direct  from  the  sewen.  It 
was  re-drained,  and  the  direct  communication  with  the 
sewers  cut  off,  and  again  opened,  and  has  sinoe  been 
used  with  great  advantage  to  those  resorting  to  it 

Dr.  Bobert  Angus  Smith  has  stated,  and  the  andior 
is  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that  ^  a  rather  wild 
clamour  has  taken  place  about  sewers,  and  bad  as  their 
gases  are,  the  danger  arising  from  them  has  been  much 
exaggerated." 

The  normal  condition  of  the  generality  of  houses  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  necessity  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  sewers  and  drains.  The  superior  temperatnre  of 
the  air  of  houses,  and  the  draught  caused  by  chimneys, 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  various  traps  that  are 
used  to  seal  the  drains  to  be  relieved  from  pressure. 
Consequently,  as  there  is  less  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  traps  within  houses  than  upon  external  traps,  and, 
moreover,  as  many  of  the  traps  used  within  a  house 
have  far  less  seal  than  those  usually  employed  ont  of 
doors,  when  no  ventilation  is  provided,  gases  are  prone 
to  escape  into  houses,  as  it  is  the  point  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  leferenoe  was 
made  to  Croydon  as  an  example  of  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  the  want  of  ventilation  of  the  sewers,  and 
it  was  stated  that  several  epidemics  of  typhoid  or  enteric 
fever  had  been  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  to  thoroughly  ventilate  the 
sewers.  However,  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  honse- 
draius  has  been  pushed  to  a  greater  extent  in  Croydon 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  United  Eongdom,  yet  in 
spite  of  this  ventilation,  the  town  has  not  been  freed 
from  these  epidemic  outbreaks.  An  investigation  of 
the  epidemic  of  1875  and  1876  by  the  author,  showed, 
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yery  condnsiyely,  that  there  had  been  a  great  mistake 
committed  in  attributing  the  origin  of  these  outbreaks 
in  Croydon  to  sewer  air.     From  what  has  already  been 
stated  in  reference  to  Croydon  at  pages  13  to  16,  and 
after  the  most  searching  inyestigation,  extending  to  the 
whole  of  the  epidemics  that  have  yisited  Croydon,  there 
cannot  remain  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  epidemics  of  Epidemics  ia 
enteric  fever  that  have  occurred  in  Croydon  were  not  dwViewer 
due  to  sewer  air,  but  to  unwholesome  water.    The  ne-  **''• 
cessity  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  as  a  preventive 
to  enteric  fever  having  been  principally  based  on  the 
supposed  experience  of  Croydon,  it  must  be  clear  that 
if  the  fevers  of  Croydon  are  due  to  other  causes  than 
sewer  air,  the  fabric  which  has  been  built  upon  so 
baseless  a  foundation  must  crumble  and  &1I.    It  only 
tends  to  put  us  off  our  guard  in  searching  for  the 
causes  of  enteric  fever  to  ascribe  it  to  something  that 
may  satisfy  us  for  the  time  being,  but  which  experience 
afterwards  amply  demonstrates  cannot  always  be  the 
rieht  cause.   The  author  is  satisfied  that  numerous  out-  Outbreaks  of 
breaks  of  enteric  fever  have  occurred  that  have  been  attrlbated  to 
attributed  to  sewer  air,  and  although  sewer  air  may  s«werair. 
have  been  present,  yet  it  played  no  part  as  a  direct 
cause  of  disease.    Dr.  A.  Carpenter*  has  said  in  refer-  Dr.  A.  Carpen- 
ence  to  disease,  "  that  all  contagia  are  neither  sethereal    *""•  ^P*""^**' 
nor  gaseous ;  that  they  are  in  themselves  particulate 
and  non-volatile."     If  this  is  so,  it  must  be  difficult  for 
the  poison  of  enteric  fever  to  become  largely  disse- 
minated in  the  air  of  sewers.     The  author  must  not 
be  understood  to  say  that  no  cases  of  enteric  fever  Cases  of  enteric 
are  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  sewer  air,  which  may  /Je towwer 
haye  conveyed  the  poison,  but  even  in  the  generality  *»r. 
of  such  cases,  the  action  will  be  first  to  contaminate 
either  our  water  or  our  food.     But  what  the  author  Wide-spread 
is  quite  clear  about  is  the  fact  that,  no  wide-spread  enteric'^Ter 
epidemic  of  enteric  fever  is  due  to  the  breathing  of  not  due  to 
sewer  air.  It  should  also  be  said  here,  that  while  direct 
inyestigation  is  showing  that  epidemics  of  enteric  fever 

*  *  PrerentiTe  Medicine   and   Public  Health/  p.  221.     Londoo, 
Simpkin,  Mftralmll,  and  Co.,  1877. 
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are  not  caused  by  sewer  air,  but  by  otber  canseni  gene' 

rally  either  by  infected  food  or  drink,  investigation  from 

Medical  a  medical  point  of  yiew  is  also  beginning  to  show 

l^Mt"2wer    *^*>  ^  ^^  1^^"  ^^  *^^  disease  occare  in  bat  » 
air  theory  of     flhort  length  of  the  lower  intestines,  the  simple  breaA- 
enterTc^yer.     ^  <>{  the  poison  would  not  conyey  it  to  the  neoesBary 
seat  of  the  disease,  hence  we  find  snch  an  able  aani- 
OpinionofDr.    tarian  as  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson,  F.R.S.,  saying  that 
son,  FJLS.     *  **  Sewer  air  may  become  the  bearer  of  those  poisonB  of 
the  spreading  or  commnnicable  diseases  which  are  voia* 
tile  and  easily  diffosible.    Some  think  typhoid  {e?er 
and  cholera  may  be  commnnicated  in  this  maimer; 
but  I  must  candidly  admit  that  in  all  my  own  inquiries 
on  these  diseases,  and  in  this  mode  of  commnnicatm^ 
I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  poison 
was  actually  conveyed  by  the  air,  and  was  actnaUj 
absorbed  in  the  process  of  respiration.  Most  freqnentiy 
sewer  emanation,  charged  with  the  specific  poison  of 
the  said  communicable  diseases,  is  carried  into  the 
water  cistern,  into  milk,  or  into  some  other  artide  th&t 
Opinion  of  Dr.    is  partaken  of  as  food  or  drink."    Dr.  Macla^n  pcnnts 

Maelaffan  ' 

'        out,  in  his  book  on  the  *  Germ  Theory  of  Disease, 

that  whenever  a  germ  of  typhoid  fever  is  received  into 

the  system  by  being  inhaled,  it  will  pass  into  the  dicn- 

Influence  of      lation,  then  ^'  it  will  be  sent  from  the  heart  along  with 

fmpuritiesin     the  general  colunm  of  blood;   it  may  pass  into  the 

causing  enteric  carotids,  the  subclaviaus,  or  down  the  aorta  and  into 

the  iliac  arteries,  or  into  any  of  the  aortic  branches, 
except  those  which  lead  to  the  glands  specially  in- 
volved in  the  disease,  without  the  chance  of  being  pro> 
pagated,  and  therefore  without  the  chance  of  doing 
harm."  It  is  also  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Maclagan  that 
*'  in  typhoid  fever  the  local  lesion  is  confined  to  oanow 
limits,  the  glands  scattered  over  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
small  intestine.  It  is  only  in  this  limited  space  that 
the  contagion  of  typhoid  fever  finds  that  second  factor, 
contact  with  which  is  essential  to  its  propagation ;"  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  ^  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  goes  to  the  glands  involved  in  the  locsl  lesion  is 
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8Qch  a  fractional  portion  of  the  general  mass  of  th^ 
circulating  flaidy  that  the  chances  must  be  very  much 
against  its  containing  the  minate  particle  which  con- 
stitutes the  contagium.  There  are,  too,  so  many  chances 
in  favour  of  the  contagium  passing  out  of  the  system 
by  the  lungs,  skin,  or  other  eliminating  organ,  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  typhoid  germs  which  gain 
entrance  to  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  or  other- 
wise than  through  the  glands  specially  involyed  in  the 
disease,  are  eliminated  without  ever  coming  in  contact 
with  their  second  factor,  and  therefore  without  causing 
disturbance/'  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
tagium of  typhoid  '^  may  be  taken  in  with  the  food  or 
drink,"  and  that  it  ^'  does  frequently  enter  the  system 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  through  the 
medium  of  contaminated  water ;  and  experience  shows 
that,  when  thus  received,  it  acts  more  certainly  than 
when  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere."  *'  Typhoid  fever 
is  more  readily  communicated  through  drinking  water 
than  through  the  atmosphere,"  as  the  contagion  is 
carried  with  *'  more  certainty  by  way  of  the  digestive 
canal  than  by  way  of  the  circulation.  Dr.  Duncan,  in  a 
work  on  *  Typhoid  Fever,  its  Cause  and  Prevention,* 
speaking  of  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  at  Crossbill, 
near  Glasgow,  in  1874,  says:  **  The  facts  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  eight  tenements  in  ^No  Man's  Land' 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, sewer  gas  would  not  propagate  the  disease,  even 
when  typhmd  excreta  were  present  in  the  sewers."  We 
have  also  the  very  important  fact  that  towns  in  which 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  sewer  ventilation  do  not  suffer 
from  epidemics  of  enteric  fever* 

Table  No.  56  represents  the  fever  rates  in  four  towns : 
first,  Bristol,  in  which  there  is  no  ventilation  of  the 
sewers  or  drains ;  second,  Plymouth,  a  place  in  which 
there  is  but  one  ventilator  on  about  every  five  miles  of 
sewer,  and  no  house-drain  ventilation ;  third,  London, 
representing  a  place  in  which  the  sewers  are  ventilated, 
but  the  house-drains  for  the  most  part  are  unventilated ; 


Inflaeace  of 
food  and  drink 
in  caoBiDg 
enteric  feyer. 


Dr.  Duncan 
and  experience 
at  Croeshill. 


Experience  in 
towns  that 
have  no  sewer 
Tentilation. 

Description  of 
Table  No.  56. 
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and  fourth,  Croydon,  representing  a  town  in  whidi  both 
the  public  sewers  and  house-drains  are  ventilatei  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  Table,  that  ventilition 
of  sewers  does  not,  apparently,  influence  the  spread  cl 
fever,  and  especially  enteric  fever ;  in  fiict,  then  aie 
of ^^  wi^doB.**  greater  extremes  in  the  thoroughly  ventilated  town  of 


Table  No.  56 
shows  that 
Tsntilstion  or 


not  affect 
enteric  feyer. 


Fever  rates, 
Bristol, 
Plymouth, 
London,  and 
Croydon. 


Tablb  Ka  60. — Showing  the  Pbvsb  Dbath  Rates  p&  1000  of 
the  Population  living  in  Bristol,  Pltmouth,  Losmv,  isd 
Gbotdok,  for  a  period  of  Eleren  Tean  fiom  1865  to  1875 
indiuiTe. 


Bristol  and  GUflon. 


Tear. 

Fever 

Itate. 

1865 

1*18 

1866 

•86 

1867 

•94 

1868 

•62 

1869 

•69 

1870 

•74 

1871 

•62 

1872 

•48 

1878 

•58 

1874 

•37 

1875 

•50 

Ayerages 

•68 

oriaiteric 
Fever  Bate. 


•89 
•89 
50 
'82 
45 
•27 
•39 


Plymouth. 


TjOOfSCKL 


Fever 
Bale. 


88 


21 

71 
88 
•26 
•67 
45 
•47 
•70 
•63 
•53 
•47 


Typhoid 

orEaterio 

Fever  Bate. 


Trpbold 
or  imtefle 
Fever  Bate. 


•  a 


71 


38 
•26 
•27 
•55 
-39 
•38 
-29 


•36 


07 
-88 
•79 
•79 
•75 
•62 
•51 
•39 
•44 
•44 
'36 


•33 
-30 
•26 
•24 
•26 
-25 
•28 


64 


26 


OPHj*a 


Fevfr 
Bate. 


•rBnioK 
Bite. 


1-38 
1^85 
•26 
•71 
•36 
•88 
•39 
•47 
•17 
•3^ 
1-89 


iFvvcf 


-63 


1-S2 
111 
•86 
•© 
•82 
•» 
•39 
•40 
•17 
•23 
1*36 

•59 


Enteric  fever 
rates  in 
Croydon. 


Croydon  than  in  any  of  the  other  places  indicated  in 
the  Table.  The  foregoing  Table  shows  at  onoe  thai 
ventilation  of  sewers  does  not  influence  the  fever  rat^ 
as  we  have  both  very  unhealthy  and  very  healthy 
years,  so  far  as  fever  or  typhoid  fever  is  oonoezned, 
both  with  and  without  sewer  ventilation.  Prior  to 
1869»  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  was  not  separately 
recorded  in  the  published  Registers  of  Death,  so  that 
for  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  London,  the  record  of  the 
deaths  -from  this  disease  commences  at  this  period. 
With  reference  to  Croydon,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that 
the  typhoid  fever  rates,  between  1869  and  1876  inda- 
sive^  were  *  54  per  thousand  within  the  Croydon  Water 
District,  and  but  *  24  per  thousand  outside  ike  Croydon 
Water  District     In  1875  the  enteric  fever  rate  in 
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Oroydon  Water  District  was  1  '64  per  thousand  against 
*36  per  thousand  in  the  districts  outside  the  Croydon 
Water  District ;  and  in  1876  the  respective  rates  were 
*73  per  thousand  within  the  water  district  against  '14 
per  thousand  in  the  district  outside  the  water  district. 

At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  strong 
feeling  to  extend  the  system  of  open  and  unprotected 
sewer  ventilation  to  such  a  degree  as  would  lead  to  the 
almost  continuous  opening  of  sewers.  The  author 
would  point  out  that  extremes  are  often  dangerous. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  multiplication  of  open 
ditches  containing  foul  matter  has  militated  against 
the  health  of  particular  localities.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  believed  that  hermetically  sealed  sewers  cannot  be 
used  for  conveying  decomposing  faecal  matter  without 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  district  using  them.  Those 
who  would  advise  the  construction  of  our  sewers 
entirely  open,  would  carry  us  back  to  the  period  of  the 
old  foul  ditches,  or  to  adopt  such  systems  as  may  be 
seen  in  operation  in  most  continental  towns,  where  it 
receives,  however,  daily  attention  from  scavengers ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  health  of  the 
places  where  such  systems  are  in  operation,  that  it 
militates  against  the  health  of  the  people.  Security 
to  health  with  regard  to  ventilation  is  only  to  be  had 
where  there  is  ample  ventilation  without  undue  ex- 
posure, which  would  bring  into  operation  the  agencies 
whereby  decomposition  and  noisome  air  are  increased. 

London  is  supposed  to  afford  a  striking  example  as 
to  the  good  influence  of  sewer  ventilation.  Here  the 
sewers  are  ventilated,  though  no  general  plan  is  adopted 
for  dealing  with  the  noxious  efiSuvium  escaping  from 
the  ventilators,  and  yet  London  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  large  towns  by  reason  of  its  small  death  rate,  which 
has  been  ascribed  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority  to 
the  somewhat  rude  ventilation  provided  for  the  sewers. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of 
London,  house-drain  ventilation  is  a  matter  almost 
entirely  neglected,  and  yet  no  great  evils  are  shown  to 
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follow  the  neglect  of  this  practice.  The  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  tends  lather  to 
show  that  moderate  ventilation  is  attended  with  beDefits 
which  might  be  interfered  with,  if  a  more  extended 
system  was  adopted*  Excess  of  ventilation  in  crowded 
places  *  may  be  attended  with  other  evils,  due  to  tiie 
impregnation  of  the  air  with  fool  products  from  the 
sewers,  unless  these  products  are  destroyed  as  they 
escape. 

There  are  three  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  disease. 
The  first  is  known  as  **  Liebig's  theory,"  m  tiud 
disease  is  due  to  organic  matter  in  process  of  decay 
communicating  the  elements  of  decompositioii.  The 
second  is  caUed  *'  Pasteur's  theory,"  which  ascribes  the 
cause  of  disease  to  organized  germs.  The  third  tbeoiy 
is  that  of  Dr.  Richardson,  F.RS.  In  this  case  it  is  held 
that  the  poison  of  disease  is  organic  and  particulate^ 
and  is  formed  in  the  process  of  disease;  a  glandular 
secretion  takes  place,  which  contains  the  poisoiii  and 
which,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a  similar  oi^an  thai 
has  produced  the  poison  in  a  person  susceptible  to  the 
particular  disease,  the  disease  will  be  thus  conveyed  to 
that  person ;  that  the  poison  of  disease  is  like  that  of 
other  organic  poisons,  and  is  capable  of  dilution  aad 
inactivity,  and  of  being  concentrated  and  becondi^ 
virulent.  The  experiments  made  some  years  since  by 
Dr.  Fordyce  with  the  virus  of  smallpox  used  in  inocula- 
tion, showed  that  variolous  matter  might  be  diluted 
with  water,  and  that  up  to  a  certain  point  dilution  had 
no  effect  in  destroying  the  effects  of  the  matter,  bat 
with  a  given  amount  of  dilution  the  poison  was  alto- 
gether destroyed.  The  history  of  our  fever  hospitals 
points  to  the  same  conclusions,  that  where  we  have 
dilution  by  sufficient  ventilation,  disease  ceases  to  be 
contagious,  but  overcrowding  or  bad  ventilation  are 
favourable  conditions  for  the  spread  of  infectioos 
diseases. 

Organized  forms  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Dondas 

♦  Vide  p.  380. 
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Thompson  in  the  air  of  sewers,  but  whether  disease  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  these  organized  forms  or  not,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  those  periods  when 
some  diseases  are  epidemic,  and  no  ventilation  of  sewers 
or  drains  is  provided,  the  spread  of  disease  is  facilitated 
by  the  communications  which  exist  between  houses 
through  the  sewers  and  drains.  Cases  of  this  kind 
have  come  professionally  under  the  author's  attention. 
To  take  one  case.  In  the  year  1870  an  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever  occurred  in  a  market  town  in  Kent,  and 
in  making  an  investigation  the  author  found  a  row  of 
detached  houses,  in  every  one  of  which  there  was 
scarlet  fever,  and  yet  no  communication  had  taken 
place  between  the  various  occupants.  Upon  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  was  imported 
into  one  of  the  houses,  and  the  disease  rapidly  spread 
to  all  the  others.  All  the  houses  were  drained  by 
one  common  sewer  into  a  cesspool,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  ventilation  of  the  drains,  and  a  branch 
drain  was  brought  within  each  house.  All  the  diuins 
were  either  untrapped  or  imperfect^  so  that  any  gases 
present  in  the  sewer  or  cesspool  must  pass  into  the 
houses  as  the  only  mode  of  escape;  in  fact,  the 
method  of  draining  into  the  cesspool,  as  in  this  case, 
was  similar  to  that  of  draining  into  a  bottle,  all  the 
liquid  and  solid  matter  passing  into  the  drains,  libo- 
rating  an  equal  amount  of  the  foul  air,  conveying 
no  doubt  the  germs  of  disease  which  escaped  into  the 
houses.  In  the  author's  experience  stoppages  in  the 
sewers  of  a  large  town,  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
causing  an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  sewer  air,  have 
not  unfrequently  been  found  to  coincide  with  an  out- 
break of  disease  in  houses  which  were  affected  by 
the  stoppage.  In  a  system  of  unventilated  sewers, 
every  house  in  a  district  is  placed  more  or  less  in 
communication,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  diseases 
may  be  transmitted  from  house  to  house  by  the 
sewers  and  drains,  as  evidenced  in  the  case  already 
referred  to.    If  further  evidence  wer^  needed  as  to  the 
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ill  effectfl  of  sewer  air,  this  fact  is  often  forcibly  biooght; 
to  our  attention  by  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  men  who  aie 
employed  to  work  in  oar  sewers,  or  in  the  confined 
places  in  which  sewage  is  treated ;  but  it  shodd  be 
here  noted  that  the  cause  of  these  deaths  is  traceable 
to  the  chemical  impurities  of  the  air  of  the  sewezs  as 
distinguished  from  that  more  general  impurity  wMch 
escapes  detection,  but  which  is  believed  to  be  the  eanse 
of  disease. 

There  are  some  persons  who  consider  that  the  emana- 
tions from  sewers  are  not  dangerous,  in  the  sense  of 
producing  disease.  They  base  their  observations  on  the 
fact  that  the  gases  which  are  known  to  be  pies^tin 
sewers  haye  not  been  shown  to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing disease.  It  is  true  that  in  a  yery  dilate  form 
some  of  the  gases  are  innoxious. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  yery  oondo- 
siyely  shown  by  Dr.  B.  Angus  Smith  and  others,  that  air 
that  has  been  inspired  and  expired  contains  after  tlie 
process  about  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  yet  the  oxygen  of 
this  air,  although  apparently  it  retains,  so  £ar  as  at  present 
discovered,  its  proper  chemical  composition,  is  incapable 
of  supporting  life ;  consequently  we  find  air  that  bas 
thus  been  used  is  unfit  for  further  use :  so  while  wemaj 
discover  no  injurious  property  in  sewer  air,  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  is  air  that  has  been  in  sncb  a 
position  that  in  all  probability  it  has  lost  its  vital 
power,  and  becomes  injurious  by  reason  of  taking  the 
place  of  vital  air.    It  is  not  so  much  the  presence  of 
gas  of  known  composition  that  is  so  injurious,  as  the 
organic  vapours  and  germs  of  disease  which  are  carried 
in  the  air  of  sewers,  and  which  are  ever  active  to  feed 
or   spread  disease    until  effectually  destroyed.    Dr. 
B.  Angus  Smith  has  pointed  out  that  '^  Organic  matter 
in  contact  with  water  constantly  gives  off  an  odonr  of 
some  kind,  and  especially  if  heated,  so  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  steam  or  vapour  were  capable  of  taking  np 
much  more  than  that  which  we  call  volatile  matter." 
Cabbage  water  may  be  taken  as  an  example.    The 
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same  eminent  authority  states  that  ''  A  certain  amount 
of  moistore  is  almost  essential  to  the  escape  of  odour 
from  many  bodies.  It  probably  arises  from  two  causes. 
The  vapour  of  water  is  a  vehicle  for  organic  matter, 
and  water  favours  decomposition  in  bodies,  so  that  as 
they  decompose  the  vapour  is  given  out.  From  what* 
ever  cause,  it  will  be  found  that  moisture  rapidly 
facilitates  the  escape  of  odour.  Mineralogists  avail 
themselves  of  this  when  they  breathe  on  a  mineral  and 
then  ascertain  the  smell.  The  moisture  of  an  evening, 
or  even  artificial  moisture,  causes  the  flowers  to  give 
their  scents,  and  the  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere 
before  or  after  a  shower  causes  also  a  great  fragrance  in 
the  flower  garden.  But  whilst  this  is  caused,  the  same 
laws  are  operating  for  injurious  effects  wherever  there 
is  a  reservoir  of  putrid  matter;  for  then  exhalations 
are  also  abundant,  and  bubbles  may  be  seen  to  rise 
from  filthy  water.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  state 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  cause  this." 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  April,  1877, 
contain  a  paper  by  Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  on  'The 
Transport  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Particles  in  Sewer  Gases.' 
After  referring  to  an  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  that 
had  occurred  at  Southampton  in  1866,  and  which  was 
attributed  by  the  late  Professor  Parkes,  F.E.S,  "  to  the 
dispersion  of  infected  sewage  through  air,"  the  disper- 
sion in  this  case  was  alleged  to  be  '^  produced  by  the 
pumping  of  the  infected  sewage  and  its  discharge,  in 
a  frothy  condition,  down  an  open  channel  8  or  9 
feet  long.  The  effluvium  disengaged  from  this  seeth- 
ing stream  was  described  as  overpowering,  and  was 
bitterly  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  clean  and  airy  houses,  amongst  whom  a 
rimlent  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  a  few 
days  after  the  sewage  received  the  infected  dejections. 
Nevertheless,  the  discharge  of  the  frothy  liquid  was 
kept  up  day  and  night  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  107 
persons  perished.  At  length  a  closed  pipe  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  open   conduit;    from  that  day  the 
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number  of  cholera  cases  dimmished,  and  within  a  wedc 
of  the  protection  of  the  conduit  the  epidemic  vas 
virtually  over."    In    this    case    Dr.    Frankland  has 
assumed  that  the  zymotic  poison  was  in  the  disengaged 
air  set  free,  when  the  bubbles  of  the  fix)thy  correBt 
burst  and  projected  part  of  the  liquid  sewage  into  the 
air,  or  the  violent  agitation  might  cause  small  particles 
of  the  sewage  to  be  taken  up  by  the  air.    It  is  a  matter 
of  some  value  to  know  that  particles  of  a  liquid  may, 
under  certain  conditions^  be  present  in  the  air  &om 
causes  other  than  by  evaporation,  and  while  we  maj 
reasonably  doubt  that  an  epidemic  of  cholera  of  so 
virulent    a    description    as   that    which  occuned  at 
Southampton  was  spread  by  breathing  infected  air,  we 
caunot  but  value  the   labours   of   a    man   like  Dr. 
Frankland,  who  endeavours  to  inform  us  in  what  way 
particles  of  sewage  may  be  projected  into  the  air  of 
sewers,  while  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  in  the  ^  pro- 
pagation of  typhoid  fever  by  sewer  gases,'*  to  see  that 
the  experiments  made  by  him  are  of  great  valne  to 
the  sanitarian.    In  order  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
particles  of  a  liquid  can  be  thrown  into  the  air  by 
agitation,  such  as  would  occur  in  a  properly  constnicted 
sewer.  Dr.  Frankland*  took  and  **  violently  agitating  a 
solution  of  lithic  chloride  in  a  glass  cylinder  3  indies 
in  diameter  and  30  inches  high,  with  a  wooden  rod, 
and  ascertaining  whether  the  atmosphere  at  the  month 
of  the  cylinder  became  impregnated  with  the  liquid, 
by  testing  it  with  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner ;  bat 
no  trace  of  lithium  could  be  detected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  jar,  even  after  an  agitation  much  in  excess  of  what 
would  ordinarily  occur  in  a  sewer  ;*'  and  the  condnsion 
drawn  from  this  class  of  experiment  was,  that  it  is 
*'  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  mere  flow  of  fonl 
liquid  through  sewers  can  impregnate    the    dream- 
ambient  air  with  suspended  particles."    Another  dass 
of  experiment  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  the  bursting,  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  of 
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bnbbles  due  to  the  escape  of  gases  generated  during 
the  process  of  putrefaction.  It  is  well  known  that  on 
the  bursting  of  the  bubbles  generated  in  the  mixtnre 
of  acids  and  alkalies  in  water  or  other  liquids,  par- 
ticles of  the  liquid  are  projected  into  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance,  an  example  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  effervescing  drinks 
we  use.  Dr.  Frankland's  second  experiment  consisted  Dr.  Fnnk- 
in  taking  **a  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  lithio  ^^^^^^ 
chloride,"  which  **  was  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  and 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  fragments  of  white 
marble  then  were  added,  and  a  paper  tube,  5  inches 
in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  was  placed  vertically 
above  the  basin.  So  long  as  the  effervescence  con- 
tinued, abundance  of  particles  of  lithium  were  visible  in 
a  Bunsen  flame  held  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  A 
tin-plate  tube,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long , 
was  now  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  bring  one  of  its 
open  ends  over  the  top  of  the  paper  tube.  The  tin 
tube  was  nearly  horizontal,  but  sh'ghtly  inclined 
upwards  from  the  paper  tube,  so  as  to  cause  a  gentle 
draught  of  air  to  pass  through  it  when  it  was  slightly 
heated  externally  near  its  lower  extremity.  A  Bunsen 
flame  placed  at  the  end  of  this  tube  furthest  away  from 
the  effervescing  liquid,  showed  that  the  suspended 
particles  of  solution  of  lithic  chloride  were  not  per- 
ceptibly less  numerous  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  paper 
tube;  neither  were  they  much  diminished  at  the 
further  end  of  the  tin  tube  when  the  height  of  the 
paper  tube  was  increased  to  9^  feet ; ''  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  this  experiment  by  Dr.  Frankland  is,  that 
^  these  particles,  which  had  been  carried  along  by  a  Particles 
gentle  current  of  air  for  a  distance  of  21  feet,  would  be  ™tie*carreiit 
similarly  conveyed  to  very  much  greater  distances."  ©fair. 
In  practice  no  one  would  compare  the  slowly  formed 
bnbbles  arising  during  fermentation  or  putrefaction, 
and  the  liberation  of  their  contained  gases  with  the 
brisk  action  that  arises  when  powerful  acids  or  alkalines 
are  used  to  produce  effervescence,  and  it  is  consoliug 
to  know  that  the  special  disease,  typhoid  fever,  which 
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has  been  attribated  to  sewers  and  sewer  air,  is  not  rife 

s«wen  of         in  districts  in  which  the  sewers  are  mostly  severs  of 

eoomposi  o  .   ^j^QQjjjp^^^jj^  g^  f^j.  example  in  London,  or  the  case  of 

the  defective  sewers  already  referred  to  in  note  on 
Croydon,  page  14.    Some  authorities  have  condoded 
DecomporiUon    that  the    changes  which   occur  ¥rith  decomposition, 
poison  of  destroy  the  poison  of  this  disease.    On  the  other  band, 

ditMM.  1^  jg  ^Yie  districts  such  as  Croydon,  with  sewers  that  dis- 

charge before  decomposition  can  arise,  the  air  of  which 
is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever.    There  are, 
however,  numerous  instances  to  show  that  even  the 
modem  self-cleansing  sewer  is  not  the  agent  that  pro- 
duces typhoid,  as  for  example  in  the  Seventh  Beport  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  page  281, 
it  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the  town  of 
l^^ence  at    Dautzic,  the  sewerage  works  of  which  were  designed  by 
Fever  banished  the  author,  that  siuce  the  prosecution  of  the  worb  of 
™  *^^^       sewerage  "  in  Dantzic  typhoid  fever  has  become  chiefly 
a  disease  of  the  suburbs,  where  there  are  no  sewers." 

Sewer  gas  escaping  into  the  streets,  and  c(nnbining 
vdth  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air,  is  less  in- 
jurious than  when  allowed  to  escape  into  the  more 
limited  atmosphere  of  our  houses.     All  the  organic 
Property  of      poisous  cau  be  diluted  to  such  a  degree  as  completely 
^fi^.  to  palliate  their  destructive  effects  ;  but  stall  they  may 

retain  all  their  poisonous  properties  when  again  con- 
centrated.   Pure  atmospheric  air  has  the  power  of 
diluting  and  probably  of  oxidizing  or  destroying  organic 
compounds,  but  when  sewer  air  enters  the  generality  of 
houses,  especially  at  night,  when  the  house  is  closed 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  has  been  robbed  of  its  vital 
properties,  the  air  carrying  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, or  the  elements  of  disease,  may  become  a  deadly 
poison.      Sewer    ventilation    has    received,    in  some 
quarters,  a  considerable  degree  of  attention,  but  ite 
Importance  of    importance  is  by  no  means  generally  acknowledged, 
u^^noT"  *  *"    nor  are  works  of  this  class  carried  out  to  the  extent 
generally  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  full  advantage 

acknowledged.  i  »     i        i  Z 

procurable  by  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works  is  to  be 
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realized.  There  are  many  towns  in  this  country,  in 
which  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  or  drains.  There  are  others  in  which  the  sewers 
are  but  imperfectly  or  partially  ventilated.  It  is  the 
anther's  intention  in  this  chapter  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  gases  found  in  sewers,  the  forces  at  work 
within  the  sewers,  and  to  give  examples  of  the  various 
modes  that  have  been  proposed  or  adopted  for  e£fecting 
the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains. 

The  gases  found  in  the  air  of  sewers  are  carbon  Gases  present 
dioxide  or  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrogen,  carburetted  *"■*''*"• 
hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,   ammoniacal   com-, 
pounds,  the  vapour  of  water,  and  foetid  organic  vapour. 

Carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic  anhydride,  or  choke-damp  Carbonic 
as  it  is  commonly  termed  in  mining  districts,  is  one  of  "^^y^^"**' 
the  gases  usually  present  in  sewer  air.  It  is  the  result 
of  decomposition,  or  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
carbonaceous  matters,  and  is  extremely  deadly  *  when 
present  in  large  quantity,  and  to  inhale  it  in  a  concen- 
trated form  causes  instantaneous  prostration,  followed 
very  speedily  by  death.  In  some  cases  this  gas  is 
emitted  from  the  earth  when  constructing  sewer  work 
through  decayed  matter,  or  in  the  proximity  of  old 
cesspools,  but  its  principal  delight  is  to  haunt  un- 
ventilated  sewers.  The  deadly  lake  of  Java,  whose 
borders  are  said  to  be  strewed  with  mortal  remains^ 
lends  its  testimony  to  the  destructive  effects  of  this 
gas.  Fresh  air  or  fresh  slaked  lime  will  remove  or 
destroy  its  poisonous  effects. 

The  excess  of  nitrogen  present  in  sewers  may  be  Nitrogen. 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  been  used  up  in  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  certain  organic  compounds  which  are  present, 
leaving  the  nitrogen  free.  Nitrogen  has  not  been  shown 
to  be  a  poisonous  gas,  although  it  will  not  support 
animal  life. 

The  presence  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  due  in  a  Carbureeted 

hydrogen. 
*  Carbon  dioxide  is  not  poisonons  in  itself  any  more  than  water  is 
poiaonoos  to  those  that  fall  into  it  and  are  drowned. 
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great  measare  to  the  leakage  from  gas-pipes.  Sod  gas 
also  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  is  formed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
marsh  gas  is  prodnced,  spontaneously,  in  low-Iymg 
districts  abounding  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 
This  gas  is  extremely  explosive  when  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  on  which  aoooant 
it  is  unsafe  to  enter  sewers  with  naked  lights.  Asa 
measure  of  precaution,  all  sewers  should  be  lighted 
with  safety  lamps  when  it  is  necessary  to  enter  them. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  gas  which  is  the  prodtict 
of  decomposition.    It  is  found  more  or  less  in  sewers, 
being  always  present  in  those  in  which  the  sewage  has 
assumed  a  certain  degree  of  putridity.    It  is  distingnish- 
able  by  its  disagreeable  odour,  and  is  heavier  than 
ordinary  atmospheric  air.    It  has  been  known  to  fire  in 
sewers.  It  is  the  most  poisonous  of  all  the  gaaes  of  known 
composition.    Experiments  have  been  made  with  it  by 
various  authorities,  which  show  that  one  part  of  the  gas 
and  250  parts  of  the  air  will  kill  a  horse ;  one  of  the  gas 
and  500  of  air  will  kill  a  dog ;  one  of  the  gas  and  1500  d 
air  will  kill  small  birds ;  that  a  rabbit  was  killed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  being  placed  in  a  bag  of  this  gas,  althoogh 
its  head  was  not  enclosed,  and  it  was  free  to  breathe 
pure  atmospheric  air.    Numerous  deaths  have  been 
recorded  in  past  times  among  the  workmen  employed 
in  emptying  cesspools  in  which  it  had  accumulated. 
The  injurious  effects  of  this  gas  can  be  destroyed 
by  considerable  dilution,  or,  better  still,  can  be  readfly 
absorbed  by  the  use  of  charcoal  or  some  of  the  Q3udes 
of  iron. 

The  ammoniacal  compounds  present  in  sewer  air  are 
the  result  of  the  evaporation  and  decomposition  of  the 
sewage,  and  are  also  due  to  its  elimination  from  the 
sewage  by  reason  of  a  rise  in  temperature. 

The  foetid  organic  vapour,  which  is  more  or  less 
present  in  all  sewers,  is  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous 
matter  present  in  the  air  of  a  sewer.  Of  its  exact 
nature  and  composition  but  little  is  known ;  either  it  is 
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itself  the  cause  of  disease,  or  it  carries  the  germs  of 
disease,  which  are  supposed  to  float  about  in  the  air  of 
sewers,  like  the  fine  pollen  of  flowers  floats  about  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  yapour  or  the  germs  of  disease  can 
alike  be  eflectually  absorbed  and  destroyed  by  the  use 
of  charcoaL 

Experiments  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Letheby,  on  the 
generation  of  sewer  gas  from  sewage,  show  that  a  gallon 
of  sewage,  containing  128*8  grains  of  organic  matter, 
when  excluded  from  the  air,  gave,  in  ''nine  weeks, 
1*2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  hour,  consisting  of  73*833 
of  marsh  gas,  15  *  899  carbonic  acid,  10  *  187  of  nitrogen, 
and  0  *  081  sulphuretted  hydrogen."  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  the  result  of  a  laboratory  experiment,  and 
after  decomposition  has,  purposely,  been  allowed  to  take 
place.  In  a  well-constructed  sewer  the  decomposing 
matter  would  flow  with  such  a  velocity  as  to  prevent 
stagnation;  therefore  the  period  of  duration  of  such 
matter,  in  a  sewer,  is  too  short  to  admit  of  such  decom- 
position as  to  lead  to  so  large  an  evolution  of  gas  as 
shown  by  the  foregoing  experiment.  When  atmospheric 
air  is  present  in  sewers,  the  gases  found  are  ''  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  with  bat  mere  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen."  The  air  in  a  sewer  of  the  City  of  London, 
ventilated  and  fitted  with  charcoal  for  deodorizing  the 
escaping  gases,  was  found  by  Dr.  Letheby  to  contain 
79*96  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  19 '51  per  cent  of  oxygen, 
and  *53  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  with  mere  traces  of 
ammonia,  marsh  gas,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. .  Dr. 
W.  J.  Russell,  in  September,  1870,  collected  the  aii 
from  the  Banelagh  sewer  at  Paddington,  which  was 
ventilated  by  open  shafts  of  the  ordinary  London  type, 
and  he  found  that  it  contained  0  '40  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nic anhydride,  20 "  79  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  78  *  81 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  when  tested  for  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  by  allowing  the  air  to  pass  over  acetate  of 
lead  paper  after  five  minutes'  contact,  no  discolorization 
took  place.  The  air  of  badly  ventilated  sewers  contains 
much  less  oxygen  than  shown  in  the  case  of  well- 
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yentilated  sewers.    Parent  Duchitell  found  tbat  tbe 
air  of  a  choked  sewer,  in  Paris,  which  was  not  ven- 
tilatedy  and  after  the  sewage  had  been  agitated,  con- 
tained but  13 '79  per  cent  of  oxygen,  pure  atmospheric 
air  containing  20*61  per  cent.    In  the  TentilatioD  of 
sewers,  air  must  be  admitted  as  a  matter  of  neoesdty 
into  all  sewers  in  which  men  are  compelled  at  times  to 
labour,  and  in  the  case  of  the  yentilated  sewers  of  Lou- 
don, chemists  are  agreed  that  men  may  safely  labour  in 
them  on  account  of  tbe  large  percentage  of  vital  oxygen 
present  in  the  air. 
Forces  at  work       An  examination  of  the  forces  at  work  within  a  sewer 
in  a  sewer.        ^jjj  gj^^^  j^^^  neccssary  it  is  that  ventilation  should  be 
provided,  and,  from  a  study  of  the  forces  at  work,  the 
engineer  will  be  led  to  form  correct  opinions  as  to  what 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
perfect  ventilation. 
Heat  Heat  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  at  work 

within  a  sewer,  and  is  capable  of  developing  a  force 
which  is  perfectly  irresistible  in  every  un?entilated 
system  of  sewers  or  drains.  The  air  of  every  sew^  and 
house  drain  is  subject  throughout  the  day  to  a  repeated 
number  of  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  air 
arising  from  the  admittance  of  hot  or  cold  water.  So 
great  is  the  force  exercised  by  tbe  air  of  drains  in 
expanding  under  the  influeoce  of  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature, that  any  ordinary  trap  is  totally  inadequate  to 
Experiment  as    resist  its  influence.    A  very  simple  experiment  will 

ex^^ing^air.  ^^^^  *^^'  ^  ^^S*  "^^  ^®  represented  a  glass  flask, 
corked,  and  having  a  bent  glass  tube  (forming  a  trap) 
inserted  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Let  the  trap  be  filled 
with  water — ^if  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  flask  its 
natural  warmth  will  cause  the  air  within  the  flask  to 
be  heated,  and  in  consequence  it  will  expand  with 
sufiScient  force  to  throw  all  the  water  out  of  the  trap, 
although  the  leg  A  of  the  glass  tube  is  several  inches 
long.  This  flask  not  inaptly  represents  the  freqaent 
condition  of  an  unventilated  house  drain,  sealed  at  its 
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loner  end  by  reason  of  an  eztr&  flaah  of  water  in  the 
sewer.    The  ordinary  effect  of  pouring  water  into  snch  EAct  of  po 
a  drain  would  be  to  anseal  the  traps,  aa  no  water  could  !Sjr[*'** ' 
Fte.T2. 


enter  withoat  displacing  an  equal  volume  of  the  air^ff 
the  drain ;  but,  apart  from  this,  assnming  that  water 
ronid  enter,  and  that  such  water  had  been  used  for 
boiling  vegetables,  or  for  any  other  domestic  purpose, 
and  was  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  point, — that  the 
U)nnal  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  sewer  at  the  time  i 
of  its  admittance  was  at  50''  Fahrenheit,  and  that  by  ' 
Kmm  of  the  admittance  of  a  large  volume  of  this  hot 
water  the  temperature  of  tbe  air  of  the  sewer  was  raised 
lo  150°, — the  effect  of  this  increase  of  temperature 
z2 
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ma^  be  calculated  ^m  the  increase  in  volnme  ugim 
in  Table  No.  57,  for  the  pressure  is  iiiTersdj  u  the 
space  occnpied. 


Tabu  No.  S7< — Showing  the  Bilatitb  VoLtnos  cJ  in  •! 
Tabious  TiiiTBRATcrBK,  IB  given  in  Dr.  Labdirb's  '  Hun- 

BOOZ   OF   NaTDKAL    PBITiOBOPHT.' 


SM'9 
8469 
849-0 
SSl-O 


891-8 
893-9 
895 '9 


90S-2 
910-2 
912-2 
91*-8 
916-3 
918-4 


39 

Volmm 

incniH 

■n-i«»- 

Tdw 

924-5 

1014-3 

83 

UM- 

926-5 

40 

1016-3 

84 

UOE- 

92S-6 

41 

1018-4 

85 

iioe- 

930-G 

42 

1020-4 

86 

IIID' 

43 

1022-4 

87 

Uli- 

934-7 

44 

1024-5 

88 

1111' 

936-7 

45 

1026-5 

89 

1116- 

46 

I028-« 

90 

1118- 

940-8 

47 

1030-6 

91 

ll»- 

942-9 

48 

1032-7 

92 

na- 

944-8 

49 

10S4-7 

9S 

UM- 

947-0 

50 

1038-7 

M 

UM- 

949-0 

31 

10388 

95 

IIB- 

951-0 

52 

1040-8 

96 

iiso- 

953-1 

53 

10*2-9 

97 

llK- 

9551 

H 

1044-9 

98 

1134- 

957-1 

95 

1046-9 

99 

iise- 

959-2 

S6 

10490 

100 

iiss- 

961-2 

57 

1051-0 

101 

im- 

9S3-8 

58 

1053-1 

102 

im- 

96S-8 

59 

1055-1 

103 

IM- 

967-3 

60 

1057-1 

104 

114T 

969-4 

61 

1059-2 

105 

II4S- 

m  4 

62 

1061-2 

106 

usi- 

973-5 

63 

1068-8 

107 

11S3 

975-5 

64 

lOGS-8 

108 

115S 

977-6 

.   65 

1067-3 

109 

1157 

979-6 

66 

1069-4 

110 

1159 

981-6 

67 

1071-4 

111 

1161 

983-7 

68 

1073-5 

112 

IIGS 

985-7 

69 

1075-5 

113 

UK 

987-8 

70 

1077-e 

114 

iiei 

989-8 

71 

1079-6 

lis 

lies 

991  8 

72 

1081-6 

116 

1171 

73 

1083-7 

117 

1173 

995-9 

74 

1085-7 

118 

U75- 

998-0 

75 

1087-8 

119 

I177- 

1000-0 

7G 

1089-8 

m 

im- 

1002-0 

77 

1091-8 

121 

1181- 

1004-1 

78 

1093-9 

m 

1183- 

10061 

79 

1095-9 

123 

IIB- 

1008-2 

80 

109S-0 

124 

US7- 

1010-2 

81 

1100-0 

125 

1189- 

1012-2 

82 

1102 -D 

126 

1191- 
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Table  No.  67*--cofUmued, 


Tempe- 
ntare. 

Volume 
incabe 
Inches. 

Tcmpe- 
niUure. 

Volmne 
incabe 
inches. 

Tenpe- 
nttnre. 

Volmne 
In  cnhe 
inches. 

Tempe- 
ratnie. 

Volume 
inoube 
inches. 

127 

1193-9 

155 

1251-0 

182 

1306-1 

209 

1361-2 

128 

1195-9 

156 

1253-0 

183 

1308*2 

210 

1363-3 

129 

1198-0 

157 

1255-1 

184 

1310-2 

211 

1365-3 

130 

1200-0 

158 

1257-1 

185 

1312-2 

212 

1367-3 

131 

1202-0 

159 

1259-2 

186 

1314-3 

213 

1369-4 

132 

1204-1 

160 

1261-2 

187 

1316-3 

214 

1371-4 

133 

1206-1 

161 

1263-3 

188 

1318-4 

215 

1373-5 

134 

1208-2 

162 

1265-3 

189 

1320-4 

21fr 

1375-5 

135 

1210-2 

163 

1267-3 

190 

1322-4 

217 

1377-5 

a36 

1212-2 

164 

1269-4 

191 

1324-5 

218 

1379-6 

137 

1214-8 

165 

1271-4 

192 

1326-5 

219 

1381-6 

138 

1216-3 

166 

1273-5 

193 

1328-6 

220 

1383-7 

139 

1218-4 

167 

1275-5 

194 

1330-6 

230 

1404-1 

140 

1220-4 

168 

1277-5 

195 

1832-6 

240 

1424-5 

141 

1222-4 

169 

1279-6 

196 

1334-7 

250 

1444-9 

142 

1224-5 

170 

1281*6 

197 

1336-7 

260 

1465  8 

143 

1226  5 

171 

1283-7 

198 

1338-8 

270 

1485-7 

144 

1228-6 

172 

1285-7 

199 

1340-8 

280 

1506  1 

145 

1230-6 

173 

1287-8 

200 

1342-9 

290 

1526-5 

146 

1232-7 

174 

1289-8 

201 

1344-9 

300 

1546-9 

147 

1234-7 

175 

1291-8 

202 

1346-9 

400 

1751-0 

148 

1236-7 

176 

1293-9 

203 

18490 

500 

1955-1 

149 

1238-8 

177 

1295-9 

204 

1351-0 

600 

2159-2 

150 

1240-8 

178 

1298-0 

205 

1353-1 

700 

2363-3 

151 

1242*9 

179 

1300-0 

206 

1355-1 

800 

2567-4 

152 

1244-9 

180 

1302-0 

207 

1357-1 

900 

2771-5 

153 

1246-9 

181 

1304- 1 

208 

1359-2 

1000 

2975-d 

154 

1249-0 

Let  y  =  the  original  volume  of  the  air  of  the  sewer  Formula  for 
at  its  normal  temperature ;  V^  =  the  volume  of  the  air  *^^^  ^^ 
after  its  increase  of  temperature ;  and  P  =  the  original  caused  by 
pressure,  say  atmospheric- pressure  14*6  lbs.  per  square    ^  ' 
inch,  or  to  a  column  of  water  34  feet  high ;  P^  =  the 
pressure  after  the  increase  of  temperature:  then  we  have 
V  :  V^ : :  P  :  P^,  whence  in  the  foregoing  case  we  have 
1036-7  r  1240-8  : :  34  feet :  40'7  feet,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  pressure  of  6  -  7  feet  hjead  of  water  was  caused 
by  the  increase  of  temperature,  which  is  an  amount  of 
force  that  no  trap  could  resist ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
free  ventilation*  The  difference  of  temperature  between  Difference  of 
the  external  atmosphere  and  the  internal  air  of  a    ®™P^"  ""• 
sewer,  is  one  of  the  forces  at  work  by  which  the  venti- 
lation of  sewers  is    effected.    The    following  Table, 
compiled  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Haywood  in 
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EzperimenU 

ofLiettt.-Col. 

HAjwood. 


Summer 

tempereture. 

Spring 
tempentore. 

Autumn  and 
winter  tem- 
perature. 


Temperature 
of  Croydon 
•ewage. 


1858,  shows  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
internal  air  of  the  City  sewers  and  the  external  atmo- 
sphere : 

Tabus  [Na  68. — Showing  the  Suxicabt  of  Obsbryatiosb  ai  to 
the  TncPKBATUBB  of  the  Grrr  of  Lordoh  Sbwho.  Bj 
Lieut-CoL  Wclliaic  Hatwood,  C.E. 


Tempefmton  in  BstenuJ 
Atmofpliere  In  Shade. 

Tempentare  In  Sewer. 

MeanTaipnttR 

tfSemL 

Time  of  Tear. 

UiglMat. 

Lowest. 

lfe«i. 

m^bfBH. 

Loveet. 

Xeui. 

Above 

Bxtenml 
Ataw- 

SrteiiHl 

Smmner  •• 

o 
72 

o 
55 

o 
65-04 

o 
68 

o 
56 

o 
61-92 

0 

•• 

0 

8-12 

Winter    .. 

84 

80 

82-87 

52 

40 

43-98 

11-61 

•  a 

Spring 

61 

46 

52-46 

59 

48 

52-52 

0-06 

•  • 

Autumn  .. 

68 

4S 

59-90 

70 

53 

62-97 

8-07 

•  a 

Average  of) 
whole  year/ 

•  • 

.  • 

50*24 

•• 

•• 

55-85 

511 

aa 

By  reference  to  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
average  of  the  year  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
sewers  was  55° '85,  and  the  external  atmosphere  in 
shade  50°  *  24 ;  so  that,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year, 
the  sewer  possessed  a  temperature  of  5°  *  11  only  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  sommer  months  the 
average  temperature  of  the  sewer  was  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  spring  the  temperature  of  both 
sewer  and  air  are  equal;  while  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  the  average  temperature  of  the  sewer  was  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  year  1870 
experiments  made  by  the  author  at  Croydon  showed 
that  on  220  days  the  external  air  rose  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  highest  temperature  of  the  sewage, 
and  on  145  days  the  highest  temperature  of  the  air 
was  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  sewage.  There 
were  313  days  when  the  external  air  fell  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  lowest  of  the  sewage,  and  52  days 
when  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  sewage  was  less 
than  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  external  air.  In 
the  case  of  the  City  of  London,  the  temperature  of  the 
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sewers  in  winter  was  considerably  below  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  summer  months,  as  the  water  supply 
is  principally  taken  from  surface  streams,  which  are 
subject  to  the  same  variation  of  temperature  as  the 
atmosphere.* 

The  entrance  of  hot  liquids  into  the  most  perfect  Entrance  of 
sewer,  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  sewage,  fnu>^Mwe1^ 
diminishes  its  capacity  for  air,  hence  foul  gases  are  liberates  foal 
liberated  by  the  addition  of  water  of  a  temperature 
above  that  of  the  sewage. 

The  next  force  which  will  be  considered,  and  which  Force  of  ebb 
renders  a  system  of  ventilation  of  sewers  absolutely  ^^^^ 
necessary,  is  the  varying  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sewage. 
This  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sewage  leaving  the  sides  of  tiie 
sewers  alternately  wet  and  dry,  naturally  leads  to  the 
production  of  much  vapour  or  sewer  gas.    The  ebbing  Prodaction  of 
and  flowing  of  the  sewage  within  all  sewers  has  also  the  ^^^^^' 
mechanical  effect  of  compressing  or  dilating  the  air 
present  in  the  sewers.    According  to  the  law  of  Boyle  Law  of 
and  Mariotte,  the  pressure  is  inversely  as  the  space  i^**^**  ^^ 
occupied ;  therefore  it  is  clear  that,  unless  openings  are 
made  as  outlets  and  inlets,  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sewage  in  the  sewer  must  be  to 
draw  in  and  expel  foul  air  at  points  out  of  controL  For 
example,  suppose  we  have  a  sewer  running  half  ful]|  Example, 
and  that  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  it  begins  to 
run  three-fourths  full,  the  air  which  originally  occu* 
pied  half  the  sewer,  when  the  sewer  runs  three-fourths 
full  will  be  compressed  into  a  quarter  of  the  sewer, 
and  being  compressed  into  half  the  space  it  originally 
occupied,  its  pressure  would  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  that  of  one  atmosphere,  or  a  column  of  water 
34  feet  in  height.   Against  such  a  pressure  (if  the  sewers 
Are  perfectly  air-tight)  no  traps  could  resist  the  effort 
of  the  imprisoned  air. 
The  most  perfect  material  used  in  the  construction  of 

*  Becent  experiments  made  by  the  author  show  that  the  source  of 
^e  water  snpply  makes  little  difference  to  the  temperature  of  the 
^wage,  as  aU  water  delivered  to  the  consamer  acquires  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  groimd  at  the  depth  at  which  the  delivery  mains  are  laid. 
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Materials  used 
iQ  conatractioD 
of  aewen 
porooa. 


S«wen  dis- 
charging into 
the 


Down-cast  and 
up-cast  shafts 
will  not  act. 


Fluctuation  in 
flow  may  be 
made  use  of  for 
augmenting 
tilation. 


sewers  is  not  entirely  imperrious  to  air ;  the  opeiiiDgs  in 
the  material  are  so  minute  that  currents  of  air  will  peas 
through  it  which  may  escape  our  attention ;  bat  ^eYe^ 
thelessy  such  is  the  porosity  of  the  material  used,  that 
while  the  ebb  of  the  flow  of  sewage  in  a  hermetically 
sealed  sewer  tends  to  produce  a  Tacnum,  in  practice  a 
yacnnm  is  never  created.   This  very  porosity  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  of  sewers  only  shows  the 
necessity  of  providing  openings  for  ventilation,  so  that 
the  air  may  not  be  forced  through  the  materials  oaed 
in  the  construction  of  the  sewers.    It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  in  the  main  lines  of  sewer,  from  mom 
till  nooUy  sewers  are  expelling  foul  air  by  virtue  of  the 
rate  of  fluctuation  of  the  flow,  and  from  noon  to  mom 
they  are  drawing  in  fresh  air  by  reason  of  the  same 
force  being  at  work.    Of  course  these  results  are  greatly 
modifled  by  the  effect  of  sudden  storms.    Sewers  dis- 
charging into  the  sea^  or  into  tidal  rivers,  are  liable  to 
be  tide-locked  twice  a  day.    During  the  period  they 
are  so  tide-locked,  as  they  fill  up  with  sewage  the  sewer 
air  will  be  expelled,  and  when  the  sewers  diachaige 
their  contents  at  ebb  tide,  fresh  air  will  be  drawn  into 
the  system  of  sewerage.    In  consequence  of  this  rate 
of  fluctuation,  it  must  be  dear  that  all  those  propor- 
tions which  have  been  made,  and  which  hereafter  will 
be  referred  to,  of  making  down-cast  and  up-cast  shafts 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  will  prove 
abortive,  for  when  the  sewers  have  within  them  a  force 
which  at  one  period  naturally  expels  air,  all  shafts, 
whether  up-cast  or  down-cast,  will  at  that  period  be- 
come up-cast  shafts,  and  when  the  air  is  drawn  into  the 
sewer  all  shafts  will  naturally  become  down-cast  shafts. 
It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  rate  of  fluctuation  of 
flow  in  a  sewer  or  drain  is  a  very  powerful  agent  in 
promoting  natural  ventilation;   that  is,   if  sufficient 
openings  are  formed  in  the  sewers  or  drains,  air  will 
naturally  be  drawn  in  at  these  openings  at  one  poiod 
of  the  day,  and  will  be  expelled  at  another  period. 
This  fluctaation  in  the  flow,  which  takes  place  naturally 
in  every  sewer  or  house  drain,  may  be  augmented^  so 
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as  to  lead  to  an  arti0cial  filling  and  disci 
air  of  certain  sections  of  a  system  of  sew* 
this,  self-acting  flnshiiig  valves  may  be  use 
that  certain  sections  of  the  sewers  would 
fill  with  sewage  at  certain  periods  of  the 
pentrup  sew^e  should  then  be  rapidly  < 
that  the  double  purpose  of  flushing  the 
ventilatiug  them  will  be  served. 

Barometric  changes  affect  the  amount  • 
sent  in  sewers.  The  diminution  in  baron 
leads  to  the  escape  of  gases  which  are 
interstices  of  the  sewage,  and  favours  i 
An  increase  of  barometric  pressure  enablt 
carry  a  la^er  amount  of  the  vapour  of 
the  sewage  to  retain  a  lai^r  volume  of 
gases  due  to  decomposition  or  absorption 
ing  with  them. 

Air  held  in  the  interstices  of  water  is 
same  laws  with  respect  to  its  pressure  anc 
free  air  under  like  circumstances.  It  nat 
that  increased  temperature  of  water  tendi 
air  held  in  the  interstices,  and  conseqne 
of  the  air  will  escape,  and  such  air,  di 
sewage,  will  be  offensive ;  hence  an  incre 
rature  makes  the  air  of  sewers  offensive. 
the  period  of  rapid  falls  of  the  barome 
'  becomes  dilated,  and  as  a  natural  conseq 
with  the  same  effect  as  increase  of  tem 
with  a  rise  in  the  barometer  the  capaciti 
water  for  air  is  increased,  a  fall  of  temp 
water  also  increasing  its  capacity  for  air. 
and  barometric  changes  are  therefore  the  J 
by  which  air  is  liberated  &om  sewage,  s 
seqnently  during  atmospheric  changes 
which  appear  to  be  sweet  at  other  times,  i 
sive  and  noxious.  It  has  been  supposed 
the  offensive  odour  occasionally  given  ofl 
a  sure  sign  of  defective  construction.  1 
is  not  the  case,  for  as  long  as  offensive  mi 
into  sewers,  however  perfectly  they  are  c 
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times  foul  odours  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  escape, 
unless  provision  is  made  for  arresting  them.  The&ll 
of  sewage  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  in  a  system  of 
sewers  increases  the  capacity  of  the  sewage  to  retain 
air,  for  sewage  at  a  high  level  contains  air  of  less  tension 
than  sewage  at  a  low  level,  so  that  as  sewage  fiovs 
from  a  high  level  to  a  low  level  it  has  a  tendency  to 
take  up  more  air,  and  so  to  a  great  extent  by  a  natotal 
law  foul  air  is  retained  in  flowing  sewage.* 
Vapoar  of  The  vapour  of  wat^r  may  be  considered  a  force  witliin 

wa  a  oroe,  ^  gewer  affecting  ventilation,  as  it  gives  lightness  to 
the  air.  At  32°  the  vapour  of  water  is  about  one  two 
hundred  and  seventieth  part  (t^it)  ^^^  density  of  dry 
air,  and  at  212°  it  is  over  half  as  dense  as  dry  air  at  the 
same  temperature. 

The  weight  of  a  cube  foot  of  vapour  of  water  at  60° 
Fahrenheit,  30  inch  barometer,  is  5*77  grains.   The 
Weight  of  dry    Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  the  same  tempemtore 
"'*  and  barometric  pressure,  is  536*3  grains.    The  weight 

of  a  cube  foot  of  dry  air  at  32°  being  566*9  grains,  the 
weight  at  any  other  temperature  may  be  found  by 
dividing  this  number  by  the  relative  density  given  in 
Table  No.  57. 

Example :  Bequired  to  know  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot 
of  dry  air  at  100°  Fahrenheit    The  relative  density  is 

1  to  1-1388  and  jt^  =497*8  grams,  the  weight  of 

a  cube  foot  of  dry  air  at  100°.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  at 
32°  saturated  with  moisture  =  565  *  6  grains,  at  60°  = 
532*7  grains,  and  at  100°  =  484*7  grains.  These 
weights  show  at  once  that  the  mixture  of  the  vapoar 
of  water  with  air  very  considerably  lightens  it ;  so  that 
at  all  ordinary  temperatures  the  vapour  of  water  will 
materially  affect  the  density  of  the  air  of  sewers. 

Wind  a  force.  Wind  blowing  ovcr  the  surface  of  ventilators  in  a 
street  has  a  material  effect  in  changing  the  currents  of 
air  within  the  sewers. 

Effect  of  posi-        The  position  of  the  outfall  of  the  sewers  in  reference 

tion  of  outfall.  ♦  Vide  p.  345. 
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to  its  exposare  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  a  district,  has 
also  an  effect  upon  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers.  If 
an  outfall  sewer  is  open  to  the  prevailing  winds,  rapid 
currents  of  air  are  produced  in  the  sewers,  and  which 
may  escape  so  quickly  at  the  ventilators  as  not  to  be 
under  control.  On  this  account  every  outfall  should  be 
protected  so  as  to  prevent  currents  of  air  entering  in 
onoontrolled  volume.* 

Friction  and  leakage  both  play  their  part  as  forces  at 
work  within  a  sewer  affecting  the  general  question  of 
Tentilation.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  sewers  may  act 
like  an  ordinary  chimney  shaft,  especially  in  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  £all  of  a  sewer  is  great;  so  that, 
when  there  is  an  uniform  rate  of  flow  through  the 
sewers,  there  is  a  tendency  for  air  to  enter  the  openings 
at  the  lower  points  of  the  system  of  sewerage,  and 
escape  at  the  higher  points. 

The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gas  tends  to  modify  the 
forces  at  work  within  a  sewer.  It  also  modifies  the 
poisonous  effects  of  sewer  air.  All  gases  diffuse  them- 
selves through  each  other  (although  they  may  not 
combine)  with  a  rapidity  varying  with  the  respective 
density  of  the  gases.  By  this  law  light  gases  descend 
and  the  heavy  gases  ascend ;  the  rate  of  diffusion  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density 
-sSy  for  example :  if  we  have  two  gases,  one  of  which 
is  four  times  the  density  of  the  other,  the  heavy  gas,  in 
this  case,  will  therefore  require  twice  the  time  the  rarer 
gas  would  require  to  diffuse  itself  in  an  equal  volume. 
The  laws  which  govern  ventilation  are  the  well-known 
laws  of  gravitation,  currents  invariably  being  produced 
by  the  difference  in  pressure  or  weight  of  different 
columns  of  air.  At  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  with  a  baro- 
metric pressure  of  30  inches,  a  cube  foot  of  dry  atmo- 
spheric air  weighs  536*3  grains;  or  13*05  cube  feet 
weigh  1  lb.  When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
equal  to  14*6  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  as  there  are 
22,550  cube  inches  in  1  lb.  of  air,  that  number  multi- 

•  Vide  p.  78. 
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plied  by  14*6  will  give  the  height  of  a  column  of  air 

corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or 

Velocity  with    329235  inches  =  27436  feet    Air  will  flow  into  Tacuo 

runhes  into        with  a  Velocity  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body 


vacuo. 


acquires  in  falling  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
atmospheric  column,  or  with  a  velocity  \/2yH,  con- 
sequently it  would  rush  into  vacuo  with  a  Telocity 
Velocity  of  air  \/64'4  X  27436  =  1329  feet  per  second.    Airflows 
^^atmosphere  ^""o™  ^^^  atmosphere  into  another  less  dense  with 


one 


to  another,        ^  velocity  equal  to  that  which  would  be  acqniied  by 
a  heavy  body  falling  through  a  space  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  pressure  represented  by  the  respective 
Pressure  detei^  columus  of  air.    The  differences  in  pressure  are  ariired 
TCratur^  **™"  ^*  ^y  looting  the  differences  of  temperature,  for  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 

M.  Begnault  determined  that  air  is  dilated  .^^    »  part, 

or  '  0020361,  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised ;   consequently  a  column  of  heated  air 
being  lighter  than  an  equal  column  of  cold  air,  a  differ- 
ence of  pressure  exists,  or  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
cold  air  to  flow  into  the  heated  air,  or  for  the  heated 
air  to  escape  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  a 
heavy  body  would  acquire  when  fsdling  from  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  vertical  column  representing  the 
Loss  of  weight   difference  of  pressure.    A  cubic  foot  of  air  loses  1*093 
heated7  ^^       grains  in  weight  for  each  degree  that  it  is  heated.   For 
Example.  example,  supposing  a  ventilating  shaft  60  feet  high 

and  1  foot  sectional  area,  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  external  and  internal  air  is  150°,  then 
150°  X  1-092  X  60  feet         9837         ,^  ^,  ,^  ^, 

536^^3 =  53611  =  ^^'^^  ^^  '' 

the  height  of  the  column  of  air  that  will  jHodaoa 
motion,  which  in  this  case  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of 
1  *40  lb.  per  square  foot. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the 
quantity  of  heat  lost  at  every  degree  is  a  diminishing 
quantity,  and  not  uniform  as  assumed  in  this  calcula- 
tion.   Example :  At  60"^  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot  of 
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air  =  536-3  grains,  which  multiplied  by  '0020361,  Heat  loet  not 
the  amount  of  dilation  for  1°  Fahrenheit,  gives  the  loss  '^    ^™" 
for  1°  at  this  temperature  1  *093  grains  per  cubic  foot, 

566 '9 
but  at  212°  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot  =:    ,  ^^.^  = 

^  1 • 3673 

414-6  grains,  and  414-6  x  '0020361  =  -844  grains, 
the  loss  of  1  cube  foot  at  this  increased  temperature 
by  an  increase  of  1^  Fahrenheit  of  temperature.  In 
practice  the  mode  of  calculation  adopted  is  to  mul- 
tiply the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  air  by  the  height  of  the  shaft  in 
feet,  and  divide  the  product  by  491*13,  which  will 
give  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  producing  motion. 
The  formula  fully  stated  is  as  follows : — 

V  =  s/2gKa(t-  f).  Formala. 

V  =  Telocity  of  dlBoharge  per  second. 
H  =  height  of  shaft  in  feet. 

t  =  internal  temperature. 
f  =  external  temperature. 
2g  =  64-4. 
a  =s  '0020361  dilation  of  gaa  for  1^  Fahrenheit,  or  in  degrees 
centigrade  =  *  003665. 

Applying  this  formula  to  the  foregoing  example,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  escaping  air  will 
equal  \/64-4  x  60  x  '0020361  x  150  =  34-35  feet 
per  second,  or  2061  feet  per  minute,  which  also  equals 
the  discharge  in  cube  feet,  as  the  shaft  is  1  foot  sec- 
tional area.  This  calculation  is  entirely  theoretical, 
and  in  practice  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  friction. 
In  calculating  the  discharge  of  circular  ventilation 
shafts  or  pipes  the  following  formula,  which  is  used  Formnia  for 
for  calculating  the  discharge  from  gas  pipes,  will  be  pj^s.  ^^  '**™ 
found  applicable : — 

jj_  19400//^ 

H 

D  =  discharge  per  minute  in  cube  feet. 

d  =  diameter  in  feet. 

L  =  length  in  feet. 

H  =  pressure  in  inches  of  water. 

8  =  Bpeoific  grayity,  air  =  1*0. 
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Example. 


If  this  formula  is  applied  to  the  preceding  examine, 
d  sz  1*13  foot,  L  =  60  feet,  H  ==  220  inches  of  air, 
hot  as  water  is  813*67  heavier  than  air,  =  *27i]M:Ii 
of  water,  then  we  have  as  the  discharge, 


10400  i/Tly      19400  X  1  -357 


a/ 


Ix 


60 
•27 


^^  222-28 


=  1767  feet 


Comparison 

MtWMB 
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By  this  formula  the  discharge  is  fomid  to  be  1767  cntic 
feet  per  minute  for  a  shaft  1  foot  sectional  area  against 
2061  cube  feet  per  minute,  the  theoretical  discharge. 
It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  draught  of  a  chimney 
250  feet  high,  with  a  difference  of  200°  temperatore 
between  the  external  and  the  internal  air,  would  repre- 
sent a  column  of  air,  =  101  '78  feet  in  height,  or  equal 
a  pressure  of  7*793  lbs.  per  foot,  which  is  equal  to  a 
vertical  column  of  nearly  1^  inches  of  water.  SnA  a 
draught,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  venti- 
lation of  sewers,  would  force  and  unseal  all  the  ordinary 
traps  now  in  use  within  our  houses. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  has  often  been  compared  to 
the  ventilation  of  mines,  and  the  same  measures  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  ventilation  of  mines  haTe 
been  proposed  over  and  over  again  for  the  ventilation 
of  sewers;  but  those  who  have  made  the  proposition 
have  not  fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  performed,  or  of  the  forces  at  work  within  a  sewer, 
which  dispel  all  those  beautiful  theories  of  ventihition 
which  have  been  advanced.  A  few  words  of  explanation, 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  mine  ventiktioD 
and  that  required  for  sewers  and  drains,  may  prove  of 
service. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers,  although  differing  from 
that  of  mines,  is  easy  and  safe,  for  only  make  sufficient 
openings,  and  the  sewers  will  ventilate  themselves.  It 
is  very  different  in  the  case  of  a  mine,  and  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  to  confound  the  system  of 
ventilation  as  required  in  a  mine  with  that  necessary 
for  a  system  of  sewers.    In  the  case  of  a  mine  it  is 
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usual  to  have  one  down-cast  shaft  and  one  up-cast  Mine  rentiU- 
shafty  or  one  set  of  down-cast  shafts  to  convey  fresh  air    ^^^ 
through  the  workings  of  the  mine ;  on  its  way  to  the 
up-cast  shaft  the  circulation  of  the  air  being  kept  up  by 
artificial  means,  so  as  to  secure  the  proper  amount  of 
air  which  should  be  admitted  to  the  workings,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  vitiated  air.     In  a  system  of  sewers  System  used  in 
such  a  mode  of  ventilation  as  this  would  prove  entirely  ^HcaWe  to 
inoperative,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  features  present  ^wen. 
in  a  system  of  sewers,  and  on  account  of  the  forces 
which  are  naturally  at  work  within  the  sewers,  whereby 
all  untrapped  openings  may  at  one  period  of  the  day 
become  down-cast  shafts,  and  at  other  periods  up-cast 
shafts,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  referring  to 
the  forces  at  work  within  a  sewer.*    A  sewer  may  be  Sewer  is  a  per- 
compared  to  a  tube  perforated  entirely  throughout  its  ^**™'^  *"^* 
length.    If  the  introduction  of  a  special  means  of  ven- 
tilation, similar  to  that  adopted  in  mines,  could  be 
brought  to  bear  in  a  system  of  sewers,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  causing  powerful  currents  of  air  to  pass  into 
the  sewer  from  the  nearest  openings,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  current  at  all  from  the  more  remote  openings 
into  the  sewers. 

The  modes  proposed  for  effecting  the  ventilation  of  Modes  proposed 
sewers  after  the  fashion  of  mine  ventilation  are  natural,  of  sewen. 
and  mechanical,  appliances. 

Natural  ventilation  embraces  all  those  modes  which  Natural  ven- 
canse  the  air  to  move  by  reason  of  difference  in  tem- 
perature or  weight  of  the  respective  columns  of  air. 
In  the  ventilation  of  mines,  natural  ventilation  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  simplest  and  least  liable 
to  derangement,  which  is  a  point  of  considerable  recom- 
mendation and  importance  when  it  is  considered  what 
a  vast  number  of  individuals  are  dependent  for  their 
health  and  lives  upon  the  perfection  of  the  machinery 
for  changing  the  air  within  a  mine.    Some  difference  DifTerence  of 
of  opinion  has,  however,  been  expressed  amongst  autho-  ^^P^'*'*^"- 
rities  as  to  whether  natural  or  mechanical  ventilation 

*  Vide  p.  326. 
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of  mines  is  the  best  system:  many  persons  contead 
that  greater  mechanical  effect  is  produced  by  a  given 
quantity  of  fuel,  when  the  power  is  directed  tbroogh 
properly  constructed  machinery  for  pumping  air  in  or 
out  of  a  mine,  than  when  a  like  quantity  of  foel  is 
used  in  heating  a  column  of  air,  and  so  creatiog 
a  natural  current. 

The  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  ventilation  of 
mines  embrace  all  those  modes  or  means  of  producing, 
by  machinery,  currents  of  air,  either  by  forcing  air  into, 
or  by  drawing  it  out  of,  the  mine.  When  it  is  forced  in 
it  is  called  the  Plenum  system,  and  when  it  is  diawn 
out  it  is  called  the  Vacuum  system.    The  plenum  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  would  not  be  admissible  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  sewers,  as  the  discharge  of  air  at  higb 
pressure  into  sewers  would  naturally  lead  to  the  forcing 
of  the  traps  aud  the  escape  of  the  air  and  foul  gases 
into  the  houses.    The  effect  of  the  ventilation  produced 
by  drawing  air  out  of  sewers  has  been  tried,  and  the 
results  show  that  all  these  arrangements  affect  a  very 
limited  length.  In  Paris  and  Antwerp  shafts  have  been 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  yentilating  the  sewers,  bat  the 
results  were  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  admit  of 
their  use  as  a  general  system  for  promoting  ventilation. 
Numerous  experiments  have  also  been  made  with  shafts 
and  furnaces  as  a  mode  of  sewer  ventilation.   In  the  re- 
port of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  on  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  January,  1866,  some  results  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
the  cost  of  this  mode  of  ventilation  are  given.   Quoting 
from  evidence  given  by  himself  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Hay- 
wood, the  City  of  London  Surveyor,  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  1858,  which  is  here  reproduced, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Haywood  said ;   **  A  down-draught,  so 
complete  as  to  be  superior  to  the  diffusive  power  of  the 
gases,  you  cannot  start  with  a  velocity  of  less  than  two 
miles  an  hour ;  and  suppose  the  whole  district  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  have  a  sufficient  exhaustive  power, 
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the  mere  opening  of  a  water-closet,  or  the  enlarging  or  Cases  of 
the  putting  in  of  a  new  drain  into  a  sewer,  or  the  vtSrg''''**^ 
making  a  hole  a  foot  square,  or  a  servant  taking  tip  apparatus, 
a  beU  trap  in  a  sink,  or  a  sewer  man  lifting  a  side- 
entrance  covering,  would  very  much  destroy  the  power 
of  the  furnace,  and  unless  you  had  a  gigantic  power 
sufficient  to  guard  against  all  these  casualties,  the 
system  could  only  be  a  failure."    Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  same  Committee,  says,  *^  A 
furnace  ventilating  any  large  district  would  require  to  Furnace 
produce  a  very  large  volume  of  air,  and  to  keep  up  a  ^«"^**^*^'^°- 
Telocity  sufficient  to  ventilate  all  the  branch  sewers, 
and  the  drag  would  consequently  be  so  great  through 
the  main  that  it  would  force  open  any  house-drain  traps 
or  water  traps  we  could  form  before  it  would  influence 
the  remote  branches ;  but,  putting  those  difficulties  out 
of  the  question  which  appeared  to  us  insuperable,  we 
found  that  the  consumption  of  coal  to   extract  the 
required  quantity  of  air,  supposing  that  the  sewers 
oould  be  laid  out  like  the  channels  of  mines,  would  be 
something  enormous.''     Speaking  of  the  ventilation  Experiment, 
experiments  with  the  clock  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Houses  ^Par- 
Parliament,  he  says,  "  I  found  that  the  furnace  of  the  liawent. 
clock  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  supposed 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  adjoining  district  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile,  and  with 
about  six  miles  and  a  half  of  sewers  in  length  when 
added  together,  but  that  the  ventilation  had  in  reality 
been  intercepted  by  a  flap,  so  that  the  benefit  supposed 
to  be  derived  therefrom  was  purely  imaginary.   .  .   • 
Having  come  to  that  conclusion,  the  next  thing  I  di- 
rected my  attention  to  was,  supposing  the  whole  of  the 
air  extracted  by  that  furnace  was  produced  from  the 
sewers,  and  supposing  that  all  the  intermediate  channels 
could  be  stopped,  and  that  it  could  be  directed  from 
the  most  remote  ends  of  each  of  the  sewers  and  dis* 
tributed  over  those  sewers  with  the  most  perfect  theo- 
retical accuracy,  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  current  passing 
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throughout  each  of  the  sewers  towards  that  chiiimej, 
still  the  effect  upon  those  sewers  would  be  nothing; 
and  the  way  in  which  I  prove  my  statements  is  this: 
the  total  area  of  the  6^  miles  of  sewers  now  connected 
with  the  furnace  is  713  feet ;   the  total  area  of  the 
channel  through  which  the  air  has  to  be  brought  bom 
them  is  8  feet^  that  is,  about  the  90th  part  of  713; 
the  air  was  passing  at  the  rate  of  542  feet  per  miiiHte 
through  the  8-foot  area.  Therefore  if  I  could  divide  thai 
over  the  whole  district,  the  velocity  in  all  those  seweis 
would  be  6  feet  per  minute,  or  iVth  of  a  mile  per  hour. 
But  we  have  shown  already  that  there  exist  in  the 
sewers  from  other  eauses  velocities  amounting  to  100 
feet  per  minute  and  upwards;  and  6  feet  per  minute 
is,  practically  speaking,  stagnation  and  not  ventilatioD.*' 
He  further  stated,  that  ^  supposing  you  could  obtain 
theoretic  perfection,  and  all  the  air  produced  bj  this 
furnace  was  spread  through  this  district,  yon  would 
only  then  get  up  a  velocity  of  -jV^h  of  a  mile  per  hour, 
which  is  no  ventilation  whatever.    But  I  hare  gone 
farther  with  the  inquiry.    Y^ilst  we  were  making  our 
observations,  on  Tuesday,  the  furnace,  being  kept  up, 
was  consuming  at  the  rate  of  eight  chaldrons  of  coke 
per  day ;  but  I  will  assume  that  the  defective  arrange- 
ments, that  is,  the  chimneys  being  stopped  up,  the 
circuitous  connections,  and  so  forth,  necessitated  a  vary 
much  larger  consumption  of  fuel  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  than  could  be  produced  with  better  arrangements 
with  a  less  quantity.    I  will  assume  that  four  chaldrons 
of  coke  per  day,  or  half  the  quantity  actually  used, 
would  produce  that  current  of  air,  and  that  when  pro- 
duced it  would  effectually  ventilate  the  6^  miles  of 
sewers,  which  I  think  I  have  shown  to  be  impossible ; 
but  supposing  it  were  possible,  then  I  find  that  for 
1500  miles  of  sewers  230  such  furnaces  would  be  re- 
quired, and  the  cost  of  the  coke  at  each  of  those 
furnaces  would  be  8761  per  annum  at  four  chaldrons 
per  day  .  .  •  giving  a  total  for  the  whole  ventilation 
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of  the  metiopolitan  .  sewers  of  201,4802.  per  annum 
npon  the  consamption  of  coke,  without  any  labour  or 
incidental  expenses.  The  prime  cost  of  those  230 
chimneys  and  furnaces  and  establishments  I  have  pat 
down  at  2000Z.  a  piece ;  that  would  give  460,0002.,  or 
half  a  million  of  money."  In  the  same  report  it  is 
stated  that  in  1858  he  '*  visited  some  of  the  best  venti- 
lated coal  mines  in  the  North  of  Elngland  and  in  South 
Wales,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  the  application 
of  some  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  to  the 
London  sewers.  I  entered  carefully  into  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  ventilating  fans  and  furnaces, 
and  into  the  expenditure  of  fiiel  requisite  for  the 
extraction  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  under  various 
conditions.  Bat  I  found  that  whilst  it  was  not  difficult 
to  conduct  a  current  of  air  through  the  continuous 
passages  of  a  mine  having  but  one  inlet  and  one  outlet, 
and  a  tolerably  uniform  sectional  area,  I  found  that 
8ach  a  system  could  not  be  applied  to  sewers.    The  Reiatirearea 

•    . ,       ,  i_  1  •     i_        •         •   ^  o^  Bewer  and 

areas  of  the  branch  sewers  dischargmg  mto  any  ond  its  bnmchM. 
main  sewer  are,  probably,  much  more  than  a  hundred 
times  its  capacity ;  therefore,  even  supposing  it  were 
possible  that  they  could  be  all  hermetically  sealed  at 
all  points  excepting  the  extreme  ends,  a  velocity  of 
current  equal  to  100  miles  an  hour  (which  is  next  to 
impossible)  would  have  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  secure 
a  current  of  one  mile  per  hour  in  each  of  the  branch 
sewers.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  such  a  condition 
of  things ;  and  this  difficulty  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pro- 
posed modes  of  ventilation,  by  extracting  the  foul  gases 
by  furnaces,  fans,  or  such  other  appliances."  Mr.  Henry  Mr.  H.  Austin's 
Austin,  C  Jj.,  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Commis-  ^  ' 
sioners  of  Sewers,  reported,  in  1849,  on  some  experi- 
ments that  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  remove 
a  local  nuisance  arising  from  sewer  gas  oy  means  oi 
furnaces,  and  as  to  the  advisability  or  not  of  trapping 
the  openings  in  connection  with  the  sewers.  He  said, 
"  In  September,  1848,  the  sewer  in  Friar  Street,  since 

2  A  2 
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rendered  so  notorious,  being  then,  as  now,  chaiged  with 
dangerous  gases,  Mr.  Boe  and  myself  joined  in  a  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Phillips  to  try  the  experiiient 
of  drawing  off  the  foul  atmosphere  from  that  spot  bj 
means  of  fires,  leaving  the  question  of  any  chemical 
objection  which  may  exist  to  such  a  process  to  tliose 
Inore  adequate  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it 
Further  experience  and  consideration  have  led  me  to 
the  conviction  that  whatever  local  benefit,  as  in  the 
case  of  Friar  Street,  might  be  derived  by  such  a  method, 
even  if  it  could  practically  be  adopted  as  a  systan,  the 
results  would  be  far  from  satisfactory."  The  condnaoQ 
arrived  at  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  a  system  of  sewers,  is  almost  unanimous  with 
regard  to  the  inapplicability  of  a  system  of  mine  Tenti- 
lation to  be  applied  to  sewers,  while  all  agree  that  there 
may  be  some  special  cases  in  which  a  partial  adoption 
of  such  a  system  may  .be  attended  with  advantage. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  propositions  which  haveheeu 
made,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  formation 
of  sewer  gas,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating*  fiewers 
and  the  destruction  of  the  gas,  will  not  be  without 
interest.     It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  early 
sewer  works  of  this  country  were  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  leading  away  raJn  and  subsoil  water  from  the 
sites  of  our  houses,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the 
openings,  such  as  street  gullies,  into  the  sewers  were  left 
untrapped ;  but  when  the  sewers  began  to  convey  fisecal 
and  decomposing  matters,  the  gases  generated  were  dis- 
charged by  the  guUie^>    The  nuisance  of  the  noxions 
effluvium  escaping  from  these  gullies  was  so  great  that 
it  became  necessary  to  trap  them.  The  effect  of  trapping 
without  ventilation  brought  it^  own  train  of  evils,  which, 
in  the  case  of  London,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
ventilation.  Ventilating  openings  communicating  with 
the  sewers  were  formed  in  the  centres  of  streets,  which 
had  the  effect  of  removing  the  point  of  escape  of  the 
sewer  air  farther  from  the  passenger  traffic  and  from  the 
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hoQses,  'and  of  aiding  the  dilation  of  the  escaping  gases ; 
bat  the  palpable  nuisance  of  the  escaping  gases  from  the 
openings  made  for  ventilation  was  the  ultimate  cause 
of  a  yast  amount  of  attention  being  paid  to  this  special 
subject  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  deal- 
ing with  sewer  gas,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
formation.  Of  the  various  expedients  which  have  been 
proposed  to  prevent  the  emanations  arising  from  sewers, 
one  of  the  most  common  was  that  sewers  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  maintain  through  them  such  a  high  High  yelodtj 
velocity  of  flow  that  €tll  matters  liable  to  decomposition 
should  be  conveyed  with  such  speed  that  no  time  would 
be  allowed  for  decompoation  and  the  escape  of  noxious 
gases.  The  failure  of  this  theory  has  already  been 
referred  to  *  in  connection  with  the  physical  properties 
of  liquids  containing  air,  as  in  the  case  of  sewage 
however  fresh  or  rapidly  discharged,  the  foul  air  is 
always  liable  to  be  liberated  either  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature or  barometrical  pressure,  and  even  by  abrupt 
tails  of  the  sewage  itself. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  deodorize  or  disinfect  all  Deodoriation 
materials  previous  to  passing  them  into  the  sewers,  in  ^a^^toto" 
order  to  pickle  or  stay  the  period  of  decomposition^  sewen 
and  so  prevent  noxious  e£9lnvia  arising  during  their 
transit  through  the  sewers.    To  attempt  to  deodoris» 
all  matters  which  are  passed  into  sewers  would  prove 
an  extremely  expensive  operation,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  general  habits  of  a  town  popula* 
tion  know  full  well  that  to  enforce  a  system  of  general 
disinfection  of  materials  passed  into  sewers  would  be 
an  impossibility. 

The  deodorization  of  the  sewage,  as  it  flows  through  Deodorization 
the  sewers,  by  various  chemical  agents,  has  been  pro-  chemT^^  ^ 
posed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sewer  gas.  »g«'»t»- 
This  plan  has,  to  some  extent,  been  tried,  but  with  no 
material  advantage.    The  fluctuation  in  the  flow  of  the  causes  of 
sewage  itself  is  an  element  which  renders  it  difiicult  j^^riMtion 

♦Vidap.333.  of  sewage. 
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to  apportion  the  proper  amount  of  disinfectant  to  flie 
Yolome  of  sewage  which  may,  for  the  time  being,  be 
flowing  through  the  sewers ;  and  as  every  system  to 
be  successful  must  embrace  not  only  the  sewers  bat 
the  house  drains,  this  system  of  deodorizing  the  sewage 
proper  of  the  sewers,  leaving  that  of  the  house  dmns 
untouched,  would  only  palliate,  and  could  not  entirely 
relieve,  any  district  from  the  effects  of  undeodoriied 
sewi^e. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  place  within  sewers  materials 
which  would  absorb  the  sewer  gases  as  they  were 
generated. 

Certain  chemical  agents  have  been  introduced  into 
sewers  to  give  off  gases  which  are  supposed  to  destroy 
the  noxious  properties  of  the  sewer  gas. 

Charcoal  was  applied  at  an  early  period  within  seweis 
so  as  to  absorb  the  foul  gas. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  lay  within  the  sewas  pipes 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  chlorine  or  other  gaa, 
which  shotdd  be  specially  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  on  being  liberated  would  destroy  the  Dozions 
properties  of  the  sewer  air. 

Electric  and  galvanic  agency  has  also  been  propoeed 
as  a  means  of  destroying  the  noxious  properties  d 
sewer  air.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in  1858  by 
Mr.  John  Chiaholm,  having  for  its  object  the  use 
of  these  agents.  The  inventor  states, ''  The  application 
of  electricity  or  galvanism  to  the  vitiated  and  nozions 
gases  contained  in  confined  places,  produces  effects 
analogous  to  those  of  ozone,  acting  naturally  on  matters 
exposed  to  its  influence  in  situations  where  atmospheric 
air  has  free  access  and  circulation,  but  as  this  natural 
action  is  neutralized  or  destroyed  in  localities  where 
free  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  prevented,  as  in 
crowded  towns  and  structures,  drains,  sewers,  and  other 
confined  places,  I  propose  to  apply  electric  or  galvanic 
agency  to  them  and  their  contents,  and  thereby  produce 
.  or  disengage  ozone ;  and  this  agent,  which  is  absorbed 
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almost  as  rapidly  as  produced,  destroys  with  it  a  qnan* 
tity  of  deleterious  and  vitiated  gases,  and  the  electric 
or  galyanic  action  being  exerted  continuously,  ozone  is 
formed  as  rapidly  as  it  became  absorbed ;  or  electricity 
or  galvanism  may  be  so  applied  as  to  bum  the  vitiated 
gasesy  and  thereby  decompose,  disinfeety  and  destroy 
them.'' 

A  slight  amount  of  consideration  will  show  that  all  Chemical 
those  agents  which  have  been  proposed  to  be  applied  ^mWned"wit^ 
in  the  form  of  gas  in  order  to  destroy  the  noxious  pro-  ventilation, 
perty  of  sewer  air  must  be  combined  with  ventilation, 
in  order  that  after  combination  the  resulting  products 
may  be  discharged,  or  otherwise  the  air  within.the  sewer 
would  require  such  a  degree  of  tension  as  to  force  a 
passage  at  some  point  into  the  adjacent  houses.    It  is 
clear  that  those  who  have  proposed  many  of  these 
methods  of  preventing  the  formation  or  destruction  of 
sewer  gas   could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  and  property  of  what  they  call  sewer  gas,  nor 
with  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  every  system  of 
sewers.    All  those  plans  which  relate  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  chemical  agents;  or  the  insertion  of  pipes  to 
discharge  gases  into  sewers,  would  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
arranged in  the  first  storm,  when  the  sewers  would  be 
flooded.    Many  sewers,  moreover,  are  of  so  small  a  Sewen  of  small 
calibre  that  no  room  could  be  foimd  for  the  insertion  *»'**»"*• 
of  pipes  and  other  receptacles  which  would  be  required 
to  be  inserted  at  frequent  intervals.    No  one  of  these  Defecation  does 
propositions  for  defecating  the  air  of  sewers  would  ^H^^^^ 
render  their  ventilation  less  necessary.    At  the  same  unnecassarj 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  agents 
proposed  to  be  used  would  considerably  modify  the 
poisonous  products  of  the  sewer  air ;  but  in  their  turn 
they  might  prove  as  inimical  to  health  as  the  gases 
they  are  intended  to  destroy.    All  those  propositions 
that  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  deodorize  sewage 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  sewer  gas  are   entirely 
inoperative  in  practice,,  because  it  has  already  been 
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mentioned  that  the  ebb  and  flow  within  the  mtm 
cause  the  sides  of  the  sewer  to  be  alteinately  wet  and 
dry,  exposing  a  large  evapotadbag  surface,  fiom  wkich 
foul  Yapour  is  constantly  given  off,  and  this  T&poar 
passing  into  the  air  of  the  sewer  forms  what  is  orn^ 
monly  called  sewer  gas.    Moreover,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  as  contact  with  foul  matter  wiU  pdlite 
those  that  touch  it,  so  air  brought  into  constant  eon- 
tact  with  the  foul  matters  conveyed  by  sewers  will  ood- 
tract  impurities  which  will  be  increased  by  the  organie 
v^)ours  constantly  being  given  off  by  sewage,  and  in 
some  cases  by  organized  germs  and  other  matters  fouKl 
floating  in  the  air  of  seweis.     In  the   ventilatioB  of 
sewers  and  drains,  the  essential  points  to  be  kept  in 
mind  are : — 1st  That  the  system  shall  be  simple  in  its 
operation  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  it 
shall  be  independent  of   uncertain    mechanical  aid. 
2nd.  That  it  shall  admit  of  the  expulsion  of  all  aeiver 
air  and  the  supply  of  fresh  air  at  all  periods.  3rd.  That 
the  escaping  gases  shall  be  so  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air  as  to  be  rendered  harmless,  or  that  they  shall  be 
destroyed  or  arrested.    4th.  That  the  system  shall  no 
impede  natural  ventilation.    5th.  That  it  shall  not  be 
costly  in  execution  or  maintenance. 

Various  propositions  have  been  made  or  have  been 
brought  into  operation,  in  order  to  secure  the  ventila- 
tion of  sewers,  and  in  noticing  such  projects,  it  will 
be  well  to  fully  consider  their  merits  and  defects. 

Of  all  the  propositions  that  have  been  made^  tbe 
use  of  lofty  shafts  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  aided 
by  artificial  heat  or  mechanical  apparatus,  as  in  mine 
ventilation,  has  been  by  far  the  most  general,  and 
this  system  has  been  partially  adopted  for  sever 
ventilation.  In  carrying  out  this  mode  of  ventilation 
lofty  shafts  are  constructed  to  carry  the  sewer  gas  to  a 
considerable  altitude  above  the  adjoining  buildings, 
where  it  may  be  dissipated  in  the  air,  or  when  furnaces 
are  used,  the  gas  is  first  passed  through  the  fire,  in 
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order  to  oxidize  and  destroy  its  nozioas  properties. 

This  latter  plan  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  73,  which  repre-  siufta  vith 

Bents  a  lofty  chimney  irith  fnmace  at  the  bottom,  *""'*"»■ 

which  can  only  be  supplied  with  air  &om  the  seweis 

with  which  it  commnnicat«s.    Shafts  without  fhmacea  shafu 

wonid  not  materially  that   they  would    be  ^1!;^""°* 

influenoe  the  reatila-     ^™-'3'     entirely     inoperative,  «8a«nu. 


the  variation  between  the  iutemal  and  external  air  is 
BO  extremely  slight,  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
these  shafta  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  the  feeble 
currents  that  would  be  produced  at  other  periods 
would  only  affect  the  sewers  for  a  short  distance  from 
the  shaft. 

A  very  common  proposition,  and  one  which  has  been  Vn  at  chimney 
la^Iy  advocated,  and  to  some  extent  put  in  practice,  Sj^^^^rio. 
is  to  make  use  of  the  chimney  shafts  of  manufactories  ; 
but  objections  are  raised  to  this  method  by  the  mana- 
&utarera,  for  the  connection  of  the  sewers  with  them 
materially  interferes  with  their  efficieDCy  as  chimneys, 
and  must  lead,  if  universally  adopted,  to  the  constrao- 
tioD  of  larger  shafts  than  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
mannfacture.     Assuming  this  system  to  be  perfect  in  Objectioiu  to 
itself,  the  ventilating  apparatus  being  in  private  hands,  '7"^°'' 
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no  control  could  be  properly  exercised  by  the  authorities 
in  regulating  the  amount  of  air  that  should  be  paend 
into  the  shaft  or  through  the  furnace.  Again,  as  these 
shafts  would  only  be  efiScient  as  ventilators  when  the 
fires  were  burning,  and  when  the  establishm^ts  vete 
not  at  work,  as  on  holidays,  unless  the  furnaces  were  bpt 
lighted  this  plan  of  ventilation  would  be  very  irr^nlar. 
Cases  in  which    In    some  cascs  the  partial  ventilation  of  sewen,  or 

sewage  tanks,  is  efiected  by  connecting  them  with  the 
f umace&  This  is  done  at  most  sewage  pumping  stiitionB» 
and  the  operation  is  efiected  by  doaing  the  front  of 
the  ash-pit  of  the  furnace  and  making  a  oonnectioD 
between  the  sewera  and  the  under-side  of  the  fire-grate, 
so  that  most  of  the  air  for  supplying  the  fdrnaoes 
must  be  taken  from  or  pass  from  the  sewers.  There  is 
Duiger  of  cod-  some  danger  in  ventilating  sewers  by  furnaces,  as  tite 
ADd  furnaces."    experience  with  some  of  the  London  sewers  will  show. 

Take  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  Friar  Street  sewer* 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  which  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  was  connected  *^  with  the  fiunaoe 
of  a  soap  factory,  a  jet  of  fire  burst  from  the  connecting 
pipe  and  caused  an  explosion  in  the  sewer."    Of  oonise 
this  was  an  exceptionally  foul  sewer,  and  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  system  of  general  ventilation  would  so 
modify  the  air  of  sewers  as  to  render  the  aocomolsr 
tion  of  combustible  gases  an  impossibility,  except  at 
such  times  when  there  was  an  extensive  leakage  of 
Mr.  p.  Spcnce's  gas  from  the  gas  mains  of  a  district.     It  has  been 
bSnedTsewers"     suggested  by  Mr.  Peter  Spence  that  the  seweis  of  a 
and  flues.  ^^^  should  be  uscd  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 

sewerage,  but  as  flues  for  conveying  away  the  piodncte 
of  combustion  from  the  fires  of  our  houses  and  the  fiur- 
naces  of  manufactories,  the  gaseous  products  in  this 
system  thus  being  led  to  gigantic  chimney  shafts;  and 
by  this  method  it  is  contended  that  the  sewers  and 
drains  would  be  ventilated.    The  smoke  and  gases 

♦  Vide  p.  344. 
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produced  in  the  process  of  combustion  of  our  coal  fires 
would  combine  with  the  sewer  gases  and  destroy  their 
noxious  quality,  and  the  resulting  compound  would 
ultimately  escape  with  the  smoke  and  heated  vapour 
by  the  shafts. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  ventilation  by  Desagaiien' 
means  of  fires  and  shafts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  renttiation  by 
in.  the  year  1723  Desaguliers  made  use  of  flues  and  means  of  flue^ 
fires  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  old  House  of  ^j'^Hl^^of 
Commons,  but  his  plan  met  with  unexpected  opposi«  Commons, 
tion,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Ouy.     ^Mrs.  Smith,  the 
housekeeper,  was  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  her 
rooms,  and  with  skill  equal  to  his  own,  baffled  his 
designs,  and  daily  stifled  the  House,  without  incurring 
its  displeasure.    Her  plan  of  operation  was  simple  and 
effectual.     Instead  of  lighting  the  fires  before  the 
House  met»  she  waited  till  the  House  was  heated." 
After  this  (in  1736)  he  invented  and  af^pUad  to  ihe 
House  a  fan  for  thnming  in  and  drawing  out  the  air. 
The  method  of  extracting  foul  air  from  ships  of  war 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sutton  about  the  year  Mr.  Samuel 
1736.    This  method  consisted  in  making  use  of  **  fii-es  of  ten'luaTi^' 
already  existing  on  board  ship,  and  led  a  pipe  from  the  ofshipsof  war. 
ship's  well,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  vessel  where 
change  of  air  was  needed,  to  the  ash-pit,  and  so  caused 
the  foul  air  to  blow  the  fire,  and  pass  away  up  the 
chimney."    Sutton  received  ^Hhe  magnificent  reward 
of   lOOZ."  from    the   Admiralty,    but    after    all    hia 
'^  troubles,  trials,  and  disappointments  innumerable, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pipes  fixed  on 
board  all  His  Majesty's  shipa**    A  modification  of  this  Mr.  H.  stott's 
system  of  ship  ventilation,  together  with  the  same  "y**™- 
method  of  ventilating  sewers,  has  been  recently  patented 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Henry  Stott. 

Special  pipes,  usually  made  of  metal,  have  been  used  Special  pipes, 
for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains.     They  are 
connected  with  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  and  carried 
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under  the  roadway  and  up  the  external  walls  of  the 
adjoining  houses.  One  objection  to  the  ose  of  tbeae 
metallic  ventilating  pipes  is  that  in  cold  weatber, 
when  the  sewers  have  such  a  temperature  as  to  prodnoe 
a  natural  tendency  to  discharge  their  gaseous  oontents 
into  the  air,  the  vapours  ascending  by  these  long 
metallic  tubes  become  so  chilled  as  to  condenfiethe 
aqueous  portion,  and  check  the  natural  tendency  of 
ventilation.  Such  pipes  may  be  used  in  many  places 
with  advantage,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the 
ventilation  of  house-drains,  as  they  will  act  efiSdentij 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  air  to  escape  when  it  be- 
comes compressed,  as  for  example,  when  any  water  is 
passed  into  a  sewer  or  drain,  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule  that  every  drop  of  water  poured  into  a  sewer  or 
drain  causes  the  displacement  of  an  equal  amount  of 
the  foul  air  of  the  sewer,  and  in  a  system  of  sewerage 
the  same  volume  of  water  may  be  made  to  di^la^ 
several  times  its  volume  of  sewer  air.  The  nae  of 
ventilating  pipes  in  connection  with  house-drains  is 
hereafter  further  considered  at  page  399. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  lamp  columns  in  ear 
streets  as  ventilators  for  the  sewers.  Some  persons 
have  suggested  that  the  ventilation  should  be  aided 
by  the  combustion  of  gas ;  others,  that  the  lamp 
columns  should  be  simply  used  as  ducts  for  conveying 
away  the  sewer  air. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  supplement  the  ventilation 
by  special  pipes  with  mechanical  agency;  and  in 
Liverpool,  a  large  number  of  ventilating  pipes  have 
been  fitted  up  with  cowl  heads  and  Archimedean 
screws,  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
sewer.  The  apparatus  used  is  illustrated  in  Fig&  ^^ 
and  75. 

When  the  wind  blows  it  causes  the  cowl  head  to 

* 

revolve,  which  gives  motion  to  the  screw  shown  w 
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fig.  74,  and  the  action  is  snpposed  to  be  to  withdraw 
the  sewer  air ;  but  a  slight  amount  of  calculation  will 
show  that  BQch   an  apparatus  will  oftener  be  driven 


■■■T\.    ,  ■ 


by  thft  escaping  sewer  air  than  it  will  withdraw  air 
from  the  sewers,  and  therefore  it  more  generally  acts 
as  an  impediment  to  ventilation  rather  than  an  aid 
to  it. 

la  the  case  of  hoose-drains  trapped  between  the  CotI  head 
houfle  and  sewer  and  an  opening  provided  for  the  j^n^  ""^ 
admission  of  freeh  air  a  ventilating  cowl  head  may  be 
used  with  advantage. 

Hr.  John  Philips  proposed  to  nse  the  mechanical  Sevige  and  u 
effect  of  the  sewage  to  work  fans  to  extract  the  air  iflu"gft^ 
from  sewers. 

The  nse  of  the  steam-jet  was  proposed  by  Sir  stum-jet. 
G.  Gnmey,  in  combination  with  properly  constructed 
shafts  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers.  The  action  of  the 
Bteam-jet  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  the  partial  vacuum  created,  and  to  the  velocity  of 
the  escaping  vapour,  which  drags  along  with  it  the 
sewer  air.  The  efSciency  of  the  steam-jet  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  ventilation  was  fully  tested  some 
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years  ago  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  and  he  stated,  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  when  President  of  the  North  of 
England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  that  *'Li  con- 
clusion, the  practical  results  of  all  these  experiments  is, 
that  within  the  limits  or  range  of  furnace  yentilation, 
the  steam-jet  acting  as  a  substitute  is  attended  with  an 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  fuel  of  nearly  3  to  1, 
without  any  corresponding  advantage  either  in  the 
steadiness,  security,  or  e£5ciency  of  ventilation.  On  the 
contrary,  from  its  simplicity  of  construction,  the  steadi- 
ness of  its  action,  its  less  liabiUty  to  derangement,  its 
economy,  and  its  eflSciency  in  cases  of  emergency,  the 
furnace  is  more  secure,  more  safe,  and  a  more  eligible 
mode  of  ventilation  than  the  steam-jet." 

Bain-water  pipes  have  been  very  extensively  adopted 
for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains.    In  Mr.  Henry 
Austen's  Beport  to  the  Commissiouers  of  Sewers  in 
1849,  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  these  pipes 
in  preference  to  shafts  or  furnaces.    The  system  has 
many  disadvantages,  as  under  certain  conditions  rain* 
water  pipes  are  rendered  totally  ine£Scient  as  venti- 
lators.    For  example,  when  ventilation  is  most  needed 
it  cannot  be  carried  out  by  the  rain-water  pipes,  for 
these  pipes  are  invariably  connected  with  the  house- 
drains,  and  the  house-drains  are  connected  with  the 
sewers ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  rain-water 
pipe  is  to  serve  for  the  ventilation  of  the  public  sewers 
as  well  as  the  house-drain,  in  time  of  heavy  rainfiall) 
when  the  sewers  are  gorged  with  sewage,  and  when  the 
rain-water  pipes  are  doing  duty  in  their  legitimate 
capacity  in  carrying  away  the  rainfall,  this  system 
becomes  totally  inefiScient  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
as  the  illustration,  Fig.  76,  will  show.   First>  as  regards 
the  public  sewers ;  because  every  junction  made  with  a 
public  sewer  is  made,  or  ought  to  be  made,  at  such  a 
point  that  if  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  sewage  flowing 
through  the  sewer  the  house-drain  may  have  a  free 
outlet,  as  shown  by  the  line  A  B,  and  at  such  times  the 
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rain-water  pipes  may  serve  as  Teutilators  for  a  portion 
of  the  sewer ;  but  the  momeDt  the  sewers  begin  to  fill 
in  time  of  rain,  and  uaturally  to  expel  the  sewer  aii 
which  is  present,  the 
outlet   of   the   house-  Vio,7e. 

draia  is  effectnaliy 
sealed  with  water, 
which  may  be  of  con- 
siderable depth,  as 
shown  by  the  water- 
line  CD;  conseqnently 
the  whole  of  the  air 
which  has  accumulated 
in  the  upper  section  of 
the  sewer  S,  and  aboye 
the  entrance  of  the 
hoose-drain,    becomes 

compressed,  and  soon  acquires  sofficient  power  to  force  a 
passage  for  itself,  and  in  such  a  direction  as  least  antici- 
pated. The  sealing  of  house-drains  in  times  of  storm 
shows  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  pnblic  Necwitj  of 
sewer  veotUation  totally  independent  of  the  ventilation  J"m|^"™ 
to  be  provided  for  hoose-^rains.  Moreover,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  the  rain-water  pipes,  during 
the  time  of  rainfall,  are  doing  duty  in  their  legitimate 
capacity,  conaequ^itly  at  such  times  they  natorally 
form  inefficient  ventilators,  even  for  the  porpoee  of 
honse  drainage. 

It  can   be   demonstrated  t^at  a  current  of  water  Cnrrenuor 
passing  down  a  pipe  will  carry  air  with  it,  hence  rain-  "t"^^  " 
water  pipes  cannot  be  used  with  any  degree  of  security 
to  discharge  air  from  a  sewer  or  drain  when  they  are 
carrying  only  moderate  quantities  of  rain-water.     This 
action  of  falling  water  ia  shown  in  Mr.  Sogers  Field's 
syphon  flushing  apparatus,  already  referred  to  at  page 
295.    There  are  also  other  objections  to  the  use  of  obj«tioD  ia 
rain-water  pipes    terminating  under   the  eaves   of  a  "'^,'"**'^ 
boose  or  near  windows,  as  the  gases  which  may  be 
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discharged  at  certain  periods  will  certainly  find  their 
way  into  onr  habitations.  Bain-water  pipes  terminating 
under  the  eayes  of  a  house  are  dangerous,  as  &««  is 
usually  a  space  between  the  eaves  and  the  roof  oom- 
municating  with  the  interior  of  the  building;  so  the 
sewer  gas  may  permeate  the  building,  and  its  enl 
effects  will  sooner  or  later  be  discovered. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  by  means  of  shafts  com- 
municating with  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  and  teimi- 
nating  about  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  has  been  carried 
out  in  London  and  many  other  places.    In  the  opinion 
of  the  author  this  system  of  ventilating  public  sew^ 
when  ventilators  are  provided  in  sufficient  number  and 
furnished  with  materials  for  absorbing  and  destroying 
the  escaping  gases,  is  decidedly  the  best  system  that 
can  be  adopted.    The  objection  raised  against  the  use 
of  simple  openings  into  the  sewer  is  that  deleterioos 
gases  escape  from  them,  and  are  left  to  take  their  own 
course  comparatively  uncontrolled.    In  combating  this 
objection  it  should  be    borne    in    mind    that  gases 
escaping  in  the  centres  of  roads  may  become  oonside^ 
ably  diluted  before  they  can  arrive  at  the  footpath  or 
houses.    The  amount  of  dilution,  supposing  the  gas  to 
be  uniformly  distributed  through  the  atmosphere^  woold 
be  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the 
point  of  discharge,*  and  dilution  means  in  this  matter 
Shafts  in  roads  Something  moro  than  the  dilution  of  effect    These 
open  ventilating  shafts  act,  at  certain  periods,  both  as 
up^cast  and  down-cast  shafts,  and  the  fieu^  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  they  can  be  made  as  efficient  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  ventilating  shafts  as  the  lofty 
shafts   which  have  been  before  referred  to,  and  at 
considerably  less  expense.    The  efficiency  of  a  shaft 
is  proportionate  to  the  square  root  of   its  height; 
consequently  short  shafts  of  larger  area  may  be  made 
quite  as  effective  as  smaller  shafts  of  greater  altitude. 
For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  simple  shaft  termi- 

♦  Vide  p.  859. 
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Dating  in  the  centre  of  a  roadway,  the  sewer  being 
9  feet  deep.  Now  such  a  shaft,  theoretically,  if  made 
three  times  the  area  of  a  shaft  81  feet  high,  would  be 
quite  as  efficient;  while  in  practice  the  low  shaft 
would  be  the  more  efficient,  as  there  would  be  less 
friction.  Moreover,  less  pressure  will  be  exercised 
throughout  a  system  of  sewerage  where  ventilation 
takes  place  through  low  instead  of  high  shafts.  It 
may  be  here  noted  that  any  appliance,  such  as  a 
chimney  shaft  or  other  special  ventilating  shaft,  which 
is  intended  continuously  to  withdraw  currents  of  air 
from  the  sewers,  apart  from  its  insufficiency  as  a  venti-  Principle  of 
lator,  is  bad  in  principle,  for  the  fluctuation  in  the  flow  ^Jjf^g^ff^ 
through  sewers,  causing  the  dilatation  and  condensa-  Mwergasbad. 
tion  of  the  air,  brings  into  play  forces  iax  exceeding 
the  power  created  by  the  ordinary  draught  of  any 
chimney  or  shaft,  even  when  aided  by  the  heat  of  a 
furnace,  so  that  despite  the  influence  of  these  shafts, 
when  air  is  being  naturally  expelled  from  the  sewers 
dl  openings  would  discharge  it,  and  when  drawn 
in  (if  other  openings  were  not  provided)  a  current 
would  be  created  down  the  chimney  or  shaft  into  the 
sewers.  What  therefore  would  come  of  such  proposi- 
tions as  those  of  Mr.  Spence  *  and  others,  who  advise  us 
that  the  drains  and  chimneys  of  our  houses  ought  to  be 
combined  in  one  system,  if  at  any  moment  we  should 
be  h'able  to  an  influx  of  sewer  air  and  smoke  into  our 
houses?  But  apart  from  this  grave  objection,  even  if 
the  combination  could  be  made  successful  so  fieir  as  our 
houses  are  concerned,  the  atmosphere  of  the  sewers  Atmosphere  of 
would  be  such  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  send  J^®**  *"^^ 
men  into  them  when  they  required  repair,  alteration,  could  not 
or  the  removal  of  obstructions.  All  shafts  or  chimneys  *°**'^" 
of  every  description  when  used  for  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  must  be  looked  upon  as  having  but  little  or  no 
power  in  themselves  to  produce  ventilation,  but  must 
be  considered  as  a  simple  extension  of  the  sewer  for 

♦  Vide  p.  350. 
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facilitating  tiie  discharge  of  noxious  matter  at  some 
conyenient  point  where  it  will  be  hannless. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  conddeTed  in 
connection  with  the  ventilation  of  sewers  is  the  disposal 
of  the  sewer  air  in  an  innoxious  manner.  It  should  be 
observed,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  tbe  wfxe 
evidence  of  smell,  or  its  absence,  is  no  indication,  or 
otherwise;  of  danger.  Smelling  gases  may  be  harmleBS, 
while  those  matters  which  are  most  pemicioos  are 
usually  devoid  of  odour.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  that  the  great  safeguard  against  the  evil  effect  of 
sewer  air  is  dilution ;  *  only  allow  the  gas  to  combine 
with  sufficient  pure  air  and  it  is  harmless,  eyen  if 
conveying  the  germs  of  disease.  Evidence  on  ^ 
point  is  very  conclusively  shown  by  reference  to  oor 
fever  hospitals,  as,  in  bygone  days,  when  over- 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated,  the  death-rate  among 
patients  and  attendants  was  awful  to  contemplate; 
since  these  institutions  have  been  provided  with  perfect 
ventilation,  disease  seldom  spreads — in  fact,  if  an 
attendant  contracts  disease,  it  is  looked  upon  as  snie 
evidence  that  the  ventilation  is  defective,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  dilution  of  the  fever  poison  is  insufficient 

The  absorption  of  sewer  gas  by  different  substances 
has  been  proposed  at  various  times,  and  is  now  very 
successfully  carried  out  in  practice.  It  is  well  known 
to  chemists  that  all  porous  substances  have,  more  or 
less,  the  power  of  condensing  gases  within  their  pores. 
Wood  charcoal,  as  an  absorber  of  sewer  gas,  is  decidedly 
the  most  efficient  and  the  cheapest  agent  that  has 
hitherto  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  or 
destrojring  the  noxious  property  of  sewer  air. 

The  evil  of  unprotected  sewer  ventilators  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  sanitarians,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  dilution  may  remove  the  noxious  properties 
of  sewer  air,  it  is  often  demonstrated  in  practice  that 
there  are  times  when  currents  of  foul  air  escaping 

•  Vide  p.  356. 
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bom  open  unprotected  sewer  yentilators  may  be  carried 
to  considerable  distances,  and  will  produce  very  baneful 
efiects.    There  is,  moreover,  always  a  danger  in  some 
towns,  arising  from  the  fact  that  children  wiU  play  over  Danger  to 
or  near  the  open  sewer  ventilatorB.    These  evils  have  ^^>^^^>^ 
been  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Salford. 
The  question  of  sewer  ventilation  in  Salford  has  received  s«wer  renti- 
much  attention.    A  joint  Committee  of  Health  and  ^^^^ 
Building  Departments  of  the  Corporation  received  a  Dr.  Tatham's 
report  from  Dr.  Tatham,  the  Medical  OflScer  of  Health  "i«^ 
of  the  borough,  in  which  ^'he  explains  at  the  com- 
mencement that  his  inquiries  into  the  subject  have 
been  occasioned  by  serious  complaints  from  medical 
gentlemen  and    others,   that    the    practice    recently 
adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  opening  sewers  into  the 
narrower  streets  of  the  borough,  by  means  of  untrapped 
manholes,  had  been  followed  by  results  most  disastrous 
to  the  inhabitants  where  such  communications  existed* 
He  has  noticed  that  where  openings  have  been  made  odoar  from 
down  to  the  sewer  in  narrow  streets,  and  in  other  "np">*«^«d 

sewer 

confined  situations,  that  there  has  been  a  most  sicken-  ventiiatoTs. 
ing  odour ; "  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  '^  in  London, 
and  in  many  other  towns,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
wide  streets  of  Salford,  the  sewers  are  ventilated 
by  direct  openings  into  the  streets,  and  this  plan  is 
generally  considered  free  from  objection,  provided  that 
the  seweis  are  properly  constructed,  and  that  the 
streets  with  which  they  communicate  are  su£Bciently 
wide.  In  all  other  cases,  viz.  in  confined  situations,  it 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  a  sanitary  authority  to  provide  for 
the  perfect  deodorization  of  the  sewer  air  before  permit- 
ting it  to  escape  into  the  streets ; "  and  he  farther  adds, 
'^  it  is  not  my  province,  nor  do  I  presume  to  decide  as  to 
which  is  the  best  form  of  charcoal  tray  for  the  trapping 
of  sewer  inlets ;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  Dr.  Tatham'a 
that  certain  recent  modifications  of  it  have  proved  Xh^^i.' 
effectaal  in  obviating  the  defects  of  its  earlier  forms, 
and  that,  as  at  present  arranged,  charcoal  traps  are 
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effective  porifiera  of  fool  air.**     Dr.  Robert  Angus 
Smith  BaySy  in  his  book  on  *  Air  and  BaiQ,'  that  "the 
ventilation  of  sewers  is,  in  many  cases,  very  important, 
— bnt  the  ventilation  is  of  course  not  a  pleasant  idea, 
because  the  gases  are  thrown  into  the  air,  and  vhen 
there,  we  scarcely  can  tell  what  they  will  do.  They 
become  dilated  certainly,  and  their  power  of  mischief 
diminished,  and  for  some  this  may  be  as  good  as 
destruction.    This  advantage  we  gain  by  ventikting 
directly  into  the  open  air.    It  is  the  least  of  two  evils. 
To    remove    this    objection,  the    charcoal   filter  was 
i&vented  by  Dr.  Stenhouse ;  at  least  this  was  one  d 
its  applications,  and    it  is  certainly  a  great  step." 
Then  Dr.  Smith  says,  **  The  advantage  of  chaiooal  as 
a  filter  is  peculiar ;  charcoal  not  merely  absorbs  gaBos 
and  vapours,  but  it  decomposes  thoroughly  some  of 
them,  and,  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  makes  the  most 
noxious  innocent.    It  may  be  said  to  go  on  for  ever,  at 
least  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  found  any 
limits  in  time  to  its  work,  so  long  as  it  is  supplied  with 
air.    No  mere  mechanical  absorbent  has  this  adran- 
tage.    A  greater  activity  was  found  when  the  charcoal 
was  platinized,  and  this  substance  is  peculiarly  Dr.  Sten- 
house's.    It  is  not,  however,  used  in  a  platinised  state 
in  large  qaantities,  simply  because  it  is  too  expensiTe." 
Dr.  R  A.  Smith  also  states,  ^'Wherever  charcoal, 
a  porous  body,  is  filled  with  one  gas  and  is  put  into 
another,  a  certain  amount  of  the  first  is  driven  out  with 
great  force ;  the  result  is  not  a  mere  mixture  taking  place 
quietly,  but  an  instant  forcible  diffusive  and  absorbent 
actioq."    Professor  Muspratt  says  that  **  the  absorbing 
powers  of  charcoal  are  so  great,  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  is  really  a  disinfectant.    This  opinion  has 
probably  arisen  from  imperfect  views  of  its  w^odus 
opercmdiy  since  it  not  only  imbibes  and  destroys  all 
offensive  emanations,  and  oxidizes  many  of  the  products 
of  decomposition,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  reasonable 
ground  of  doubt  remaining  that  it  does  really  possess 
the  property  of  a  true  disinfectant,  acting  by  destroy- 
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ing   those   lethal    componndfl   upon  which  infection 
depends.''    A  piece  of  charcoal  placed  in  a  volume  of  Charcoal 
sewer  gas  will  absorb  that  ga&    It  is  not  necessary  for  parities  o?' 
the  gas  to  be  mechanically  brought  into  contact  with  "^^^^  ^• 
the  material,  but  just  as  the  loadstone  attracts  iron,  so 
charcoal  attracts  the  noxious  ingredients  of  sewer  air. 
Dr.  Yoelcker,  F.RS.,  says  of  charcoal,  *^  It  possesses  Profenor 
the  power  not  only  of  absorbing  certain  smelling  gases  ^^^^^f'*^ 
-—sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia — ^but  also  of  charcoal, 
destroying  the  gases  thus  absorbed;  for  otherwise  its 
purifying  action  would  soon  be  greatly  impaired*    It  is 
Tery  porous,  and  its  pores  are  filled  with  condensed 
oxygen,  to  the  extent  of  eight  times  its  bulk.    We 
have  therefore  in  charcoal,  oxygen  gas  (which  supports 
combustion  or  lights  fires)  in  a  condensed  and  more 
acti?e  condition  than  in  the  common  air  which  we 
breathe.    Hence  it  is  that  oiganic  matter  in  contact 
with  charcoal  is  so  rapidly  destroyed.    The  beauty  of 
charcoal  is  that  the  destruction  takes  place  imper- 
ceptibly, and  that  its  power  of  burning  organic  matter 
is  continually  renewed  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
80  that  it  is  a  constant  carrier  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in 
a  condensed  state  in  its  pores.    The  oxygen  that  acts 
on  organic  matter  and  bums  it  up  is  speedily  replaced, 
and  the  process  goes  on  continually.    Hence  it  is  that 
a  comparatiyely  small  quantity  of  wood  or  peat  char- 
coaf.  is  capable  of  destroying  a  very  large  quantity  of 
organic  matter." 

The  absorption  of  gas  by  difierent  varieties  of  char- 
coal is  given  in  Table  No.  69. 

Table  No.  50. — Compilxd  bt  Db.  Stbnhoube,  showing  the      Dr.  Stenhonao 
QuAHTiTY  of  Gas  in  GKzrriicETBKS  abbobbkd  by  Half  a      oncharooaL 
Gbamme  of  Chabooal. 


Kind  of 
ObarooaL 

f 
1 

Ammoiiiia. 

Hydro- 

chlorio 

Add. 

Satplniretted 
Hydrogen. 

Oarbonlc 

Ozygeo. 

Salidninnii 
Add. 

Wood., 
Peat  ..     .. 

98-5 
96-0 
43-5 

45-0 
600 

•  . 

80-0 

2S-5 

9-0 

140 

10-0 

5-0 

0-8 
0-6 
0-5 

82-5 
27-5 
17-6 
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arrested  by 
charcoal. 


Piofeasor  Liebig  says,  in  his  letters  on  Amisbj, 
that  ^  one  cubic  inch  of  beech  wood  charcoal  oooiams 
pores  equal  in  area  to  100  superficial  feet"    As  to  the 
efficiency  of  charcoal  for  ventilators,  Dr.  StenhflOfle 
says,  ''The  efficiency  of  the  charcoal  appears' neTer to 
diminish,  if  it  is  kept  dry,  and  its  pores  are  not  ehoked 
up  by  dust''    **  The  only  preeantions  to  be  obsoved 
are,  that  while  the  filters  shall  be  sheltered  bom  nin 
and  moisture,  free  access  shall  be  given  to  the  air.** 
He  also  says,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  filters, 
''  I  should  prefer  using  two  or  more  thin  filters,  plaoed 
at  short  distances,  say  2  inches  from  each  other;  these 
thin  filters  disinfect  the  air  quite  as  efficiently  as  a 
single  thick  one.**    Dr.  Letheby  recommended  diaioosl 
air^filters  as  being  the  cheapest  and  best,  as  well  as  the 
most  effective^  plan  for  dealing  with  nozions  exhahr 
tions  from  sewers.     He  says  that  charcoal  has  the 
power  of  ''absorbing  and  oxidizing  the  miasmata  of 
organic  decomposition,  when  with  atmospheric  air  they 
are  passed  over  it**    The  charcoal  used  in  the  fenti- 
lators  of  the  city  sewers  has  been  examined,  and  in  the 
joint  Report  of  Colonel  Hayward  and  the  kte  Dr. 
Letheby,  on  the  use  of  the  charcoal  yentilaton»  it  is 
stated,  "  Charooal  from  the  ventilators  has  been  sub* 
mitted  to  chemical  examination  after  having  been  in 
action  for  nine  to  twenty  months,  and  when  treated 
with  water  it  yields  abundance  of  alkaline  nitrate, 
showing  that  some  of  the  organic  miasmata  have  ande^ 
gone   complete  oxidation.      But  besides  these  com- 
pounds, others  are  present,  namely,  peculiar  alkaline 
salts,  which  indicate  the  fixation  not  only  of  ammonia, 
but  also  of  other  volatile  nitrogenous  bodies  which  are 
peculiar  to   organic  decomposition.    The   nature  of 
these  compounds  has  yet  to  be  determined,  for  all  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  have  a  remarioibly 
bad  odour,  compounded  of  urine,  sewage,  bad  meat, 
ammonia,  and  stale  tobacco ;  attempts  have  been  made 
to  isolate  them,  but  without  success.    This,  however,  is 
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not  Biirprising  when  we  consider  that  chemists  have 
hitherto  iaHed  to  separate  and  identify  the  miasmata  of 
organic  cormption."  In  the  same  Report  it  is  farther 
stated  as  to  the  power  of  charcoal,  that  ^'  let  them,  how- 
ever,  be  what  they  may,  either  physically  suspended 
organic  molecules,  or  complex  volatile  alkalies;  and 
be  the  morbific  agent  either  the  one  or  the  other,  there 
is  in  charcoal  a  perfect  means  of  arresting  and  oxidizing 
all  the  noxious  compounds  contained  in  these  gases. 
This  is  demonstrated  not  merely  by  their  absence  in 
the  sewer  air  which  has  passed  over  charcoal,  but  also 
by  the  presence  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  changed 
molecules  in  the  charcoal  itself." 

Dr.  Parkin,  in  his  work  on  **  Causation  of  Disease,"  *  ^:  P»rkm'« 
says  of  charcoal  that  it  ^^  is  both  antiseptic  and  a  dis-  cLrcoaL 
infectant^  for  it  not  only  arrests  the  process  of  putre- 
faction, but  it  also  absorbs  and  neutralizes  the  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition."  Speaking  of  disinfectants 
more  generally,  he  says,  *^  All  these  substances,  although 
employed  for  that  special  object,  have,  like  the  two 
former  classes,  been  utterly  useless  in  preventing  or 
arresting  the  spread  of  epidemic  and  endemic  disease. 
There  is  one  exception,  however,  and  that  is  charcoal, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  does  possess  that 
property ; "  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  diffusion  of 
malaria  he  recommends  that  charcoal  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  it  should  ^'  be  spread  over  the  surface, 
so  as  to  absorb  the  gaseous  matter  at  the  moment  of 
its  extrication.  If  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  poison 
would  not  only  be  absorbed,  but  decomposed  and 
destroyed,  and  its  diffusion  in  the  air  be  thus  effectually 
prevented."  Speaking  further  of  the  excellent  pro- 
perties of  charcoal,  the  same  writer  states,  ^'  As,  also, 
this  substance  possesses  the  property  of  combining 
with  all  septic  substances,  or  the  products  of  putre- 

*  *  Oatiflation  and  Prevention  of  Disease,'  by  John  Parkin,  M  J).,  late 
Medical  Inspector  for  Cholera  in  the  West  Indies.  London:  John 
Churchill,  1859. 
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fiEustioDy  there  will   be   a   double  adrantage  in  tiie 
employment  of  this  agent ;  it  would  neutialiie  the 
elements  of  disease,  and  destroy  the  offensiye  odoms 
which  are  generally  given  oat  at  the  same  tune." 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  dear  that  chaiooal 
kept  dry  is  practically  a  most  efficient  material  far 
purifying  sewer  air,  as  it  is  not  only  a  disinfectant^  but 
it  destroys  or  bums  up  the  noxious  gasea    Some 
doubts  may  arise  as  to  its  use  in  connection  with  aever 
ventilators,  on  account  of  the  escaping  vaponre  bdng 
highly  charged  with  moisture ;  therefore  on  this  point 
it  is  well  that  we  should  be  assured  that  the  moistQie 
taken  up  from  the  sewer  air  aids  rather  than  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  charcoaL     In   a   paper  on  ^The 
Absorption  of  Mixed  Vapours  by  Charcoal,"  read  before 
the  Chemical  Society  on   the  20th  January,  1870, 
J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  gives  the  results  of  expeiimeota 
with  charcoal  and  moist  vapours.    These  exp^nmeotB 
show  that  if  charcoal  is  introduced  into  a  mixed  vapour, 
the  vapour  **  which  is  nearest  to  its  point  of  condem- 
tion  is  first  absorbed,  and  this  in  its  condensed  state  in 
the  pores  of  the  charcoal  aids  the  absorption  of  the 
other  vapour.    According  to  this  view  a  ^ccesskm  of 
condensations  is  going  on.    The  theory  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  experiments  with  a  mixture  of  water 
vapour  and  ammonia  gas  (obtained  by  heating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0*88), 
when  the  mixture  is  much  more  largely  absorbed  than 
either  the  gas  or  vapour  separately.'*    ^'  The  mean  of  a 
set  of  experunents  made  at  100°  and  a  mean  pressnre 
706*  2mm.  was  316*6  volumes  of  the  mixture  absorbed 
by  one  volume  of  charcoal."    These  experiments  con- 
firm our  faith  in  charcoal  as  an  absorbent  of  sewer  ga^ 
for  they  prove  that  the  vapour  of  water,  when  near  the 
point  of  condensation,  as  is  the  case  with  sewer  air, 
instead  of, being  prejudicial,  greatly  assists  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  charcoal. 
It  should  be  here  mentioned  that,  when  Dr.  Frank* 
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land  was  experimenting  with  acidulated  lithic  chloride 
and  marble,  he  says,  "  In  some  of  my  earlier  experi-  Dr.  Frank- 
ments,  I  had  noticed  that  the  suspended  particles  in  a  j^^^  ^^ 
current  of  air  were  diminished  in  number,  or  some- 
times altogether  removed,  when  the  current  had  to 
pass  a  right-angled  bend  in  a  tube;  and  it  therefore 
appeared  to  me  not  unlikely  that  a  stratum  of  small 
fragments  of  charcoal  would  arrest  them.    This  sur- 
mise, however,  did  not  prove  to  be  correct;  for  the 
particles  of  lithic  chloride  solution  suspended  in  air, 
when  the  latter  was  moving  very  slowly,  passed  easily 
through  a  stratum  2  inches  thick,  composed  of  frag-  Dr.  Frank- 
ments  of  charcoal  vaiying  in  size  from  J  to  1  cubic  ,^ughS^" 
inch,  and  even  when  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  was  *^**  charcoal 
increased  to  5  inches,  the  particles  still  came  through,  obetmct 
although  in  greatly  diminished  numbers."     In  this  ▼«'»*il»'io«»- 
case  the  substances  presented  to  the  charcoal  are  of 
mineral  origin,  therefore  charcoal  could  not  exercise  its 
peculiar  property  of  absorbing  and  destroying  them,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  organic  vapours.     In  this 
instance,  it  was  simply  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
charcoal  as  a  filter  that  was  brought  into  operation, 
and  the  experiment  shows  that  even  charcoal  in  mass, 
mider  such  circumstances  as  here  shown,  does  not  so 
materially  interfere  with  the  escaping  air  as  has  been 
generally  supposed. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  F.RS.,  made  a  number  of  experi-  Experiment  by 
ments  on  some  of  the  metropolitan  sewers,  in  order  to  Miller,'  F.R.S., 
ascertain    to    what    extent    charcoal    trays    impeded  o^^^^^f 

■1111  charcoal  in 

ventilation,  and  how  frequently  the  charcoal  required  sewers. 
to  be  renewed.  Considerable  difficulties  arose  in 
properly  ascertaining  how  charcoal,  when  used  as  in 
this  case  in  trays  in  mass  so  as  to  completely  fill  the 
ventilator,  acted  in  retarding  natural  ventilation,  as  so 
many  sources  of  error  might  arise.  In  Park  Street 
sewer  the  average  current  of  air  without  charcoal  in 
the  ventilator,  the  ventilators  being  located  about  150 
yards  apart,  was  4254  feet  per  hour,  and  after  the 
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introduction  of  the  charcoaly  the  average  yelodty  of 
the  current  of  one  set  of  experiments  gave  3263  feet 
per  hour,  and  another  set  gave  2005  feet  per  bom. 
Dr.  Miller  said,  ^  It  was  ascertained  by  direct  trial 
that  air  passed  freely  throogh  the  charcoal  in  the 
traysy  but  no  sewer  odour  was  ever  perceived  in  tiie 
escaping  air;    thongh  if  the  box  of  charcoal  veie 
purposely  removed    from    the    ventilating  shaft,  an 
immediate  and  powerf  al  odour  of  sewage  was  obsemi 
The  charcoal,  therefore,  did  its  work  in  absorbing  ibe 
offensive  products."     Samples  of  air  collected  from 
Park  Street  sewer,  both  before  and  after  the  use  of 
charcoal  in  ventilators,  the  average  of  eighteen  experi- 
ments, gave  '106  parts  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  while 
open  air  gave  *  040  per  cent.    The  oxygen  in  sewer 
air  was  20*71,  and  in  open  air  20*96.     Aft^the 
introduction  of  charcoal,  the  carbonic  acid  was  '132, 
and  of  oxygen  20  *  79,  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being 
present.     Another  experiment  with  a  foul   sewer- 
Great  Smith  Street   sewer — which  was  also  a  tide- 
locked  sewer,  and  had  not  so  great  a  number  of  renti- 
lators  as  in  the  former  example,  the  distances  in  this 
case  of  the  ventilators  varying  from  223  to  730  yards 
apart^  before  charcoal  was  introduced  into  the  venti- 
lators the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  found  was  *307 
per  cent,  and  after  the  introduction   *251  per  cent 
The  diminution  in  the  amount  was  ascribed  to  the  M 
in  the  temperature,  as  it  was  found,  in  the  course  of 
these  experiments,  that  as  the  temperature  declined, 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  also  diminished.    In  this 
foul  sewer  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  charcoal,  was  20*7  per 
cent. 

With  reference  to  the  durability  of  charcoal  *  in  the 
ventilators,  Dr.  Miller  found  that  in  the  Park  Street 
sewer  it  was  used  for  nearly  six  months.  After  this 
time  **  it  contained  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight  d 
moisture,  but  appeared  as  though  dry  when  handled. 

♦  Vido  pp,  360, 881. 
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This  moisture  had  been  oondenBed  in  the  pores  of  the 

charcoal,  and  had  not  penetrated  the  box  from  the 

road.    One  hundred  parts  of  the  damp  charcoal  gave  Ezperimenuon 

off,  when  heated,  19-7  parts  of  water,  and  a  small  ^4^*^^^ 

quantity  of  an  offensive  ammoniacal  liquid.    Nitrates  charcoal. 

were  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  products 

retained  by  the  charcoal."    In  the  case  of  the  charcoal 

from  Great  Smith  Street  sewer,  which  was  a  very  foul 

sewer,  with  but  few  ventilators,  after  it  had  been  in 

use  about  ten  weeks,  ^Mt  had  absorbed  37*2  per  cent. 

of  moisture,  and  the  water  which  was  distilled  off  had 

the  peculiar  odour  of  the  sewage  gases." 

Dr.  Miller  said  that  '*  the  important  practical  con*  opinion  of 
elusion  is  that  charcoal,  though  thus  saturated  with  ^•^^^^^' 
moisture,  does  not  obstruct  the  escape  of  air,  which  it 
still  effectually  purifies." 

Other  materials  have  been  proposed  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  abstraction  and  destruction  of  sewer 
gas ;  such,  for  example,  a§  carbide  of  iron,  a  material  Carbide  of 
which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  filtration  and  ^^^* 
purification  of  water,  and  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  (its 
inventor)  says,  it  is  an  extremely  useful  and  durable 
material  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  destroying 
foul  gases,  and  for  the  purification  of  air  generally,  and 
it  was  recommended  by  him  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  best  means  of  removing 
the  unpleasant  odours  from  the  air  supplied  to  those 
Houses. 

Lime  has  been  used  and  repeatedly  recommended  Lime. 
as  an  agent  for  neutralizing  or  purifying  the  gases 
escaping  from  sewers.  It  has  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose  on  account  of  its  having  proved  efficient  in 
purifying  ordinary  carburetted  hydrogen  as  used  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination.  It  is  difficult  of  appli- 
cation to  sewers,  and  will  not  prove  so  successful  as 
charcoal. 

Chlorine  gas  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  Chlorine  gas. 
destroying  the  noxious  property  of  the  gases  which 
escape   at   the  ventilators  provided  for  the  sewers. 
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Yarioos  modes  have  been  suggested  for  liberating  this 
gas ;  aSy  for  example,  by  the  use  of  common  salt  and 
nitric  acid,  or  by  placing  materials  rich  in  chlorine, 
such  as  chloride  of  lime,  in  trays,  from  which  the 
chlorine  would  slowly  eyaporate  into  the  surrounding 
air.    Sulphurous  acid  has  be^i  proposed  in  connection 
with  the  deodorization  or  oxidation  of  sewer  air,  and 
experiments  haye  been  made  with  it  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.    The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, so  £ar  as  they  are  known,  are  given  in  a  Beport 
of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  from  which  the  following 
quotations  are  taken: — ''At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Cook,  the  member  for  the  Poplar  district,  I  have  been 
for  some  time  past  engaged  in  trying  expeiinients 
upon  the  deodorization  of  the  foul  effluvium  from  the 
sewers  by  means  of  sulphurous  add.    The  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  Northumberland  Street,  at  the 
junction  of   the   Euston  Boad  with  the  Tottenham 
Court  Bead.    Near  the  bottom  of  and  within  the  shaft, 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  poroos 
earthenware  pipes  were  placed  horizontally  on  the  fonr 
sides,  80  as  to  form  a  continuous  tube  7  feet  6  inches  long 
and  2  inches  in  the  clear  diameter.    From  thence  an  inch 
leaden  pipe  was  continued  upwards  for  a  height  of 
about  5  feet  6  inches,  at  which  point  it  was  connected 
with  a  glazed  stoneware  jar  capable  of  holding  about  one 
gallon.    The  tube  was  then  filled  with  sulphurous  acid, 
and  the  pressure  maintained  therein  by  always  keeping 
a  supply  of  liquid  in  the  jar.    By  this  means  the  acid 
was  kept  constantly  exuding  through  the  pores  of  the 
pipe  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  sewer  efflavium 
as  it  ascended  in  the  shaft.    The  wet  evaporating  sur- 
face presented  to  the  current  of  foul  air  by  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pipes  was  about  224  square  inches." 
•   *^  The  mean  results  of  many  experiments,  made  under 
an  average  hydraulic  pressure  of  5  feet  10  inches,  showed 
a  consumption  of  less  than  2  lbs.  of  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1  •  040  in  twenty-four  hours."    "  So  far  as  the 
observations  have  gone,  this  agent,  whilst  in  action, 
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appears  to  have  neutralized  the  fool  smells."  ^*  Owing 
to  leakages  in  the  few  pipes  that  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  the  trial,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
a  continuance  of  the  experiment  in  its  original  form, 
but  upright  porous  pipes  have  been  placed  in  this 
shaft,  and  in  two  other  air  shafts  in  Camden  Boad,  of 
which  complaints  had  recently  been  made,  and  these 
are  now  in  working  order." 

^  llie  Messrs.  McDougall,  the  manufacturing  chemists,  Menn. 
have  introduced  a  modification  of  the  application  of  appara^. 
sulphurous  acid,  as  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Cook,  and 
which  has  been  tried  in  an  air  shaft  in  Bobert  Street, 
Hampstead  Boad.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stone- 
ware jar  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  made  to 
drop  slowly  upon  a  shallow  tray  containing  a  solid 
base,  consisting,  I  believe,  chiefly  of  sulphite  of  lime» 
which  results  in  the  liberation  of  sulphurous  acid  gaSf 
to  the  action  of  which  the  ascending  gases  from  the 
sewer  are  exposed.  Difficulties,  however,  have  pre-  Difficulties  of 
seated  themselves  in  thq  working  of  this  arrangement,  Sj^^^/  '^* 
as  the  proper,  or  uniform,  intermixture  of  the  two 
agents  has  not  yet  been  effected  for  any  lengthened 
period."  From  a  further  Beport  as  to  the  experiments 
in  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  read  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1871,  the  following  is  taken: — ^^'In  the  ventilating 
shaft  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  in  place  of  the  rect- 
angular pipes  laid  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  (but  which  had  become  fractured),  a  length  of 
about  5  feet  6  inches  of  2-inch  porous  pipes  was  placed 
vertically  in  the  shaft,  and  connected  with  the  reservoir 
near  the  surface  of  the  roadway  which  had  been  used 
in  the  original  experiment.  This  was  kept  supplied 
with  acid,  and  the  result  of  twenty-seven  days'  con- 
tinnous  working  gave  a  consumption  of  about  53  pints 
of  acid,  or  rather  less  than  a  quart  per  day."  ^*  At 
Bobert  Street  the  process  has  been  varied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strip  of  flannel,  which  is  placed  in  the 
shaft  under  the  stoneware  receiver  that  had  been  used 
^n  the  former  experiment  with  the  solid  base  at  this 
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plaoOy  and  by  means  of  a  stoneware  tap  the  add  is 
regulated  to  drop  upon  the  flannel,  previously  moistleBed 
with  water*  The  results  of  thirty-eight  days'  workiBg 
upon  this  system  showed  a  consumption  of  about  65 
pints  of  add,  or  rather  less  than  1}  pint  per  daj,  and 
in  this  case  also  the  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  apparent  escape  of  effluvium  from  the  shaft." 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gaa,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  '^  it  first  deodorifleSy  hat 
it  gives  off  its  oxygen  easily,  and  acts  as  an  oxidixer. 
It  also  acts  as  an  acid,  and  dissolves  animal  matter. 
Its  action  is  complex ;  it  causes  coughing,  and  it  is  in 
great  quantities  injurious  to  the  lungs;  how  much  in 
small  quantities  it  is  not  known.  It  purifies  the  air 
from  putrid  matter,  destroying  that  when  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  as  it  destroys  putrid  and  living  bodies  dissolved 
or  in  a  liquid  state,  and  it  is  therefore  an  excellent 
fumigator.  How  much  it  brings  of  other  evils  is  an 
important  question.  It  alters  the  air  of  towns  entirely; 
every  coal-burning  town  is  compelled  to  breathe  it" 
This  gas,  if  present  in  excess,  when  escaping  from  a 
ventilator,  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  many  persons 
on  account  of  its  sulphurous  smell,  and  when  gas  is 
used  at  those  periods  of  the  day  when  there  are  in- 
currents  into  the  sewer  the  diffusion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  would  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  to  the  men  who  may  be  engaged  within 
the  sewers.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  applying 
the  proper  quantity  of  acid  to  manufiactare  gas  for 
the  destruction  of  gas.  The  gas,  manufactured,  itself 
becomes  an  impurity  when  present  in  excess,  and  if 
not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  the  sewer  air  woold 
not  have  its  poisonous  properties  destroyed.  Neither 
sulphurous  acid  gas  nor  other  gases  have  proved  at 
present  so  efficient  as  charcoal,  when  properly  applied, 
and  moreover  they  are  attended  with  considerably 
greater  cost,  and  are  by  no  means  so  easy  of  appb'ca- 
tion. 

A  spray  of  water  has  been  suggested   and   used 
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expenmantally,   in    order    to    prevent    the    ofiTensiTe  Mr.  E.  Rnm- 
effluvia  escftping  from  sewer  ventilaton  Id  LodcIod. 
Fig,  77  represents  a  section  of  the  Patent  ventilator  of 
Hr.  Edwin  Bombold. 

Fm.77. 


It  mnst  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  only  way  in  which 
water  could  act  in  a  ventilator  is ;  1st,  in  washing  the 
sewer  air,  and  probably  carrying  down  any  saspeDded 
matter ;  2ndly,  by  abeorbing  the  gaseons  matter  present ; 
3rd,  by  carrying  the  air  downwards,  or  preventing 
its  escape  at  a  particaiar  point.    In  this  case,  the  Priacipleof 
Bewer  «r,  in  all  probability,  woold  be  sweeter  for  being  '^[i,tor 
washed,  bnt  the  amoont  of  fbnl  wr  that  wonld  be 
absorbed  by  the  spray  of  water  would  be  insignificant, 
and  while  the  spray  will  carry  atmospheric  air  down 
with  it,  as  well  as  the  sewer  air,  and  so  prodQoe 
dilution,    and    probably  some  oxidation,  it    is  very 
doobtfal  if  a  system  of  this  kind  wonld  act  if  uni- 
versally adopted,  for  if  every  opening  into  a  sewer  is 
fitted  with  an  appliance  for  carrying  the  sewer  air 
back  from  the  street  level,  what  is  to  become  of  it, 
especially   when   natural  forces  are  at   work   in   the 
sewers  to  expel  it  ?  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  water  Effect  at 
in  falling  may  carry  down  comparatively  pure  air  into     "'"'  '"'"^' 
the  sewf^,  and  this  air  may  be  fouled  in  its  passage 
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through  the  Bewage,  so  that  when  it  escapes  from  the 
sewage  it  may  become  a  source  of  impurity  in  the  air 
of  the  sewers.* 

Under  certain  circnmstances  the  ventilation  of  seiren 
cannot  be  properly  carried  out  unless  the  system  of 
sewers  has  been  constructed  with  special  reference  to 
their  ventilation.    It  has  been  pointed  out  that  sewen 
may  act  as  chinmeys,  so  that  warm  sewer  air  may  be 
transferred  by  the  sewers  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
portions  of  the  system.    In  order  to  obviate  the  evils 
arising  from  the  transference  and  accumulation  of  fool 
air  in  the  higher  portion  of  a  sewered  district,  measares 
must  be  taken,  when  designing  a  system  of  sewers,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  discharge  and  treatment  of  the  sewer  air 
as  &st  as  it  arises  in  any  portion  of  the  system.   The 
mode  usually  adopted  of  preventing  the  transference  of 
sewer  gas  from  one  portion  of  a  district  to  another,  is 
to  take  a  small  portion  of  the  fall  at  every  manhole  or 
ventilator,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  step,  which  breaks  the 
sewer  into  short  lengths,  so  that  the  gas  found  in  one 
length  of  sewer  is  allowed  to  escape  at  the  upper 
portion  of  each  separate  section,  instead  of  trayersing 
the  whole  length  of  the  sewers  firom  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  points.    Figs.  78  and  79  illustrate  the  principle 
involved  in  the  system.    Fig.  78  represents  a  branch 
sewer  discharging  into  the  main  sewer  at  A.    This 
branch  sewer  may  be  of   indefinite  length,  and  is 
drawn  with  one  uninterrupted  fall,  therefore  the  gases 
generated  would  naturally  tend  to  ascend  towards  6^ 
or  be  driven  upwards  in  that  direction  by  any  increase 
in  the  flow  of  the  sewage  causing  the  sewer  air  to  be 
compressed.    If  a   ventilator  is  inserted  at  A,  and 
another  at  B,  there  are  certain  times  when  air  would 
enter  at  A  and  rush  up  the  sewer  to  B  with  a  velocity 
determinable  by  the  altitude  of  B  above  A,  and  even 
supposing  that  there  is  an  opening  midway  between  the 
two  points,  or  at  C,  the  gases  moving  from  A  in  the 

♦  Vide  p.  374. 
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direction  of  fi,  lutving  a  given  velocity,  are  moring  in 
the  same  plane  aa  the  line  of  sewer,  therefore  they  may 
leap  across  the  opening  at  C  and  still  oontinne  to  ascend 
the  sewer  and  to  accumalate  in  the  neighboorhood  of  R 


To  remedy  this  defect  and  prevent  the  undue  accumnla- 
tion  or  transfer  of  sewer  air,  the  aewers  are  broken  up 
into  a  seiieB  of  steps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79.  The  gases, 
therefore,  that  are  found  at  A  or  between  A  and  C  have 
a  tendency  to  be  discharged  at  C,  because  the  aewer 
2  c 
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above  C  is  not  in  the  same  plane  as  the  sewer  bdow  C, 
and  the  gases,  consequently,  are  directed  out  of  the  line 
of  plane  in  which  they  were  tiavelling,  and  are  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  escape  at  C. 

Steps  in  sewers  tend  to  break  up  the  system,  but  in  de- 
signing a  scheme  of  sewerage,  the  steps  are  not  required 
to  be  great^  as  an  overfall  of  sewage  in  a  sewer  is  likely 
to  lead  to  the  discharge  of  foul  air  which  in  the  absence 
of  this  fall  would  not  take  place,  for  wheneyer  a  &1I  of 
water  takes  place  air  is  dragged  by  the  induced  cnirent 
into  the  liquid  below,  and  after  passing  into  the  liquid 
rises  again  to  the  surface  and  escapes,  just  as  when 
ale  or  beer  is  poured  into  a  glass,  the  feilling  liqiiid 
carries  air  with  it  into  the  glass,  which  rising  to 
the  top  forms  the  head  or  bubbles  that  appear  on  the 
surface.  Ventilators  in  which  there  is  a  step  or  an 
abrupt  fall  of  sewage  are  invariably  offensive  unless 
they  are  effectually  protected  by  charcoal  screeos, 
showing  that  the  air  which  is  carried  into  the  sewage 
and  afterwards  liberated  from  it  has  become  offensive, 
and  in  all  probability  is  carrying  particles  of  sewage 
with  it,  thus  confirming  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land  that  have  before  been  referred  to.* 

Other  provisions  are  also  necessary  sometimes  to  be 
made ;  as,  for  example,  lightly-balanced  hanging  valves, 
which  fill  the  upper  portion  of  the  sewer,  may  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  to  prevent  a  direct  current  of 
air  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  districts.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  80.  As  a  matter  of  precaution 
it  is  well,  when  sewers  are  constructed  with  steps,  that 
the  lower  end  of  each  section  should  be  provided  with 
a  flap  valve,  for  sometimes  the  combined  effect  of  the 
draught  caused  by  the  shaft  and  the  draught  caused  by 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sewer  may  be  such  as  to  lead 
the  gases  onward  up  the  sewer. 

In  Figs.  81  and  82  is  shovm  a  new  balance  vatve 
invented  by  the  author  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Doulton  and  Go.    Fig.  81   represents  a  front 

♦  Vide  p.  819. 
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elevation,  and  Fig.  82  is  a  section  of  the  vaLve.  Tbe  flip 
of  this  valve  is  hung  at  the  top  and  can  be  balsDc^  to 
any  degree  by  merely  screwing  in  or  oat  the  wei^tei 
spindle  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  flap.  The  adrastige 
of  this  valve,  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  B^iu^e 
valve,  oonsistB  in  the  iact  that  no  force  is  requind 


to  open  it>  and  no 
lodgment  of  solids 
can  take  place  be- 
hind it,  for  the  ntlTe 
may  always  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  le- 
main  open  at  tbe 
bottom,  when  the 
slightest  back  cur- 
rent of  air  or  liquid  wonld  close  it.    In  the  case  of 
the  shackle  and  tankard  valve,  of  coarse  there  is  always 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  flap  to  be  moved  before  it 
Ventilation  of    i/nW  Open.     In   sewers  of  flat  inclination  the  antlwr 

seweraofBDiall    ,  -,,  ■,      .         ,  ,  ,.,        . 

grndient.  t^OB  introdDced  chambers,  in  which  air  may  accnmu- 

late,  and  discharge  through  a  shaft  ascending  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  as  illustrated  in  Figs. 
83,  84,  and  85. 

Fig.  83  represents  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  ven- 
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tilating  chamber  for  a  brick  sewer,  Fig.  84  the  traus- 
veroe  section  of  the  same,  and  Fig.  85  represeots 
the  longitudinal  secticm  of  a  ventilating  chamber  formed 


in  a  pipe  sewer.  In  this  case  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
chamber  are  formed  of  split  earthenware  pipes  covered 
with  concrete,  and  the  sides  are  constructed  of  brickwork. 
These  chambers  in  practice  are  found  equivalent  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  system  of  sewers  as  before  described. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  charcoal  is  a  most 
valuable  and  efficient  agent  for  absorbing  sewer  air, 
therefore  no  system  of  sewer  ventilation  is  complete 
without  an  arrangement  for  containing  it.  Various 
forms  of  charcoal  ventilators  have  from  time  to  time  Form*  of  char- 
been  introduced.  In  using  charcoal,  it  should,  however,  v^tikToi^. 
be  borne  in  mind  that  whenever  it  is  employed  it  should 
be  BO  arranged  as  not  to  obstruct  natural  ventilation, 
and  it  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  for  it  loses  its 
power  if  it  gets  completely  saturated  with  water.  All 
those  ventilators  in  which  charcoal  is  placed  in  mass, 
BO  as  to  completely  fill  the  aperture  provided  for  venti- 
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lation  greatly  interfere  with  the  natural  Tentiltfim 
of  the  sewers,  as  anyone  may  ascertain  for  thenadtes 
if  they  will  hut  make  a  single  experiment  with  u 
I  ordinary  bottle,  such  as  is  nsed  in  experiments  on 
ventilation.     Tlie  experiment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  B6, 


whieh  represeute  a  wide-mouthed  bottle   having  two 
tubes  inserted  in  the  cork ;    a  light  being  pUccd 
within   the  bottle,   a  current  of  air  is  set  np  down 
one  tube  and  up  the  other,  as  shown  by  the  snows. 
Now  if  a  perforated  tray  containing  a  thin  layer « 
charcoal  is  placed  on  the  top  of  either  of  the  tab^i 
Drawittck  to     ventilation  is  obstructed,  and  the  lighted  candle  soon 
ing  ™i^'i  in  go^8  °^^    So  it  is  with  charcoal  used  in  mass  in  sewer 
luau.  ventilators.     Moreover,  charcoal  used  in  mass  is  ^" 

to  concrete  together,  and  the  pores  and  space  betvMi 
the  pieces  get  stopped  up  with  the  dust  blown  aw 
drawn  into  the  open  ventilators,  so  that  in  conne  ol 
time  the  way  through  the  charcoal  is  blocked,  uia 
ventilation  completely  stopped.  Then  the  air  of  the 
sewers  is  corked  up,  and  may  acquire  such  a  degree  0/ 
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tension  as  to  be  attended  with  inconvenience  if  not  with 
danger. 

The  alleged  evils  arising  from  the  choking  of  sewer 
ventilators  with  charcoal  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing into  disuse  this  most  valuable  material  for  destroying 
the  organic  compounds  of  sewer  air.  K  we  inquire  inquiry  into 
into  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  use  and  disuse  of  of  charcoal. 
charcoal  in  sewer  ventilators,  it  will  be  found  that  no 
town  that  did  once  use  charcoal  in  its  sewer  ventilators 
has  become  more  healthy  by  its  disuse ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  unprotected 
ventilators  may  be  the  source  of  disease.*  There 
is  not  any  town  that  does  not  use  charcoal  in  its 
ventilators,  in  which  the  ventilators  are  not  the  subject 
of  constant  complaint,  as  creating  a  nuisance.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  many  cases  charcoal  has  been 
reintroduced  into  some  of  the  sewer  ventilators,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  as  to  the  nuisance  and 
danger  of  the  unprotected  sewer  ventilators.  Experi- 
ence goes  to  prove  that  charcoal  ventilators  will  prevent 
any  nuisance  arising  from  an  open  sewer  ventilator.  ConMquenoes 
During  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Croydon,  in  pemovii  of 

1875  and  1876,  the  charcoal  was  removed  from  the  charcoal  from 
ventilators,  but  after  it  was  removed,  no  abatement  Croydon. 
occurred   in   the    fever,   which   continued   until    the 

springs  had  risen  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1876, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  epidemic  dis- 
appear. The  experience  of  fever  again  at  the  usual 
period  in  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  springs  in 

1876  and  1877,  shows  that  the  cause  is  not  in 
sewer  air ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  removal 
of  the  charcoal  from  the  sewer  ventilators,  Croydon 

has  not  been  more   healthy;    in    fact,  there  have  increase  of 
been  a  greater  number  of   deaths  from   diphtheria,  croup  a"* 
croup,  and  other  kindred  diseases  in  the  district  since  Croydon, 
the  charcoal  was  removed  from  the  ventilators  than  was 
ever  known  at  any  previous  period.    Table  No.  60 
shows  this  very  clearly,  and  this  increased  death  rate 

*  VMe  p.  359. 
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Table  No.  60. — Showing  the  Dbathb  firam  Diphthsbu  iikd 
Cboup  in  Cbotdon  between  the  years  1869  and  1877. 


Complaints  of 
nuisance  at 
Croydon. 


Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette's 
recommenda- 
tion of  char- 
coal in  sewer 
ventilators.    . 


To  get  full 
benefit  all  the 
ventilators 
must  be 
supplied  with 
it. 


Ertlmated 

No.  of 

D^ihttieria 

No.  or 

QtMp 

YeMT. 

PopaUtion 

Deaths  from 

DesthiUte 

Deaths  from 

DnthBitt 

ofDtotrlci. 

DlptattMrU. 

perlOOO. 

Crmip. 

pcrlM 

1869 

51,755 

5 

•096 

11 

•812 

1870 

54,075 

3 

•055 

9 

-166 

1871 

55,668 

0 

•000 

5 

•089 

1872 

56,356 

4 

•070 

2 

-035 

1878 

57.099 

8 

•141 

12 

•210 

1874 

60,792 

4 

•065 

18 

•218 

1875 

63,000 

7 

•111 

5 

•079 

1876 

64,500 

26 

•403 

19 

m 

1877 

66,000 

43 

•651 

24 

•36S 

from  these  diseases  has  been  combined  with  a  greater 
number  of  complaints  of  the  nuisanoe  of  the  open 
ventilators.  In  fact,  since  the  removal  of  the  diaiooal 
more  complaints  have  been  made  in  a  single  week  of 
the  nuisance  of  ventilators  than  occurred  in  the  whole 
previous  ten  yeais^  during  which  time  the  charcoal  was 
in  use.  Here  then  we  see  nuisance  increased,  and  no 
sanitary  benefit  accruing^  simply  because  somebody  has 
said  that  charcoal^  however  good  in  itself,  impedes  Tenti- 
lation,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  at  Croydon 
as  elsewhere,  charcoal  has  again  been  put  into  some  of 
the  ventilators  complained  of  as  creating  a  nuiaaDoey 
as  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evil.  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  in  his  Beport  on  the  Yentilation  of  tbo 
Sewers  of  London,  stated  that  **  the  experiments  akeftdy 
made  appear  to  me  to  have  given  results  suflSdently 
favourable  to  warrant  n^y  recommending  that  charcoal 
ventilators  be  fitted  to  such  ventilating  shafts  as  may 
be  the  source  of  annoyance."  It  ought  here  to  be 
observed  that  the  full  benefit  of  charcoal  cannot  be 
secured  unless  all  the  ventilatgrs  are  filled  with  it,  as 
the  effect  of  air  passing  over  charcoal  into  the  sewer  is 
to  carry  with  it  an  increase  of  oxygen  in  a  nascent 
form,  ready  to  oxidize  the  oxidizable  matter  present 
in  the  air  of  the  sewer.  If,  however,  air  can  enter 
the  sewers  without  passing  over  the  charcoal,  the 
effect   charcoal    produces  on   the  entering  air  is  not 
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seemed.    Moreover^  the  in-currents  of  air  into  a  sewer  influence  of 
oyer  the  charcoal  freshen  the  material,  and  thus  se-  thVttewel^^ 
cure  its  constant  activity ;  if  any  air  enter  the  sewers  «» **»«  cJ»*r- 
at  openings  other  than  those  protected  with  charooa!, 
the  reyiTifying  of  the  charcoal  itself  is  not  so  readily 
or  perfectly  secured.    In  the  construction  of  all  sewer 
ventilators  provision  should  be  made  for  dealing  with 
surface  water,  rainfall,  and  the  water  produced  by  the  Charcoal  is 
condensation  of  moist  vapour.    So  long  as  charcoal  is  g^tunglle^t^ 
brought  into  contact  with  the  moist  air  of  sewers  it  will 
retain  its  efficiency,  but  the  moment  it  becomes  com- 
pletely saturated  with  water  the  condensed  oxygen 
within  its  pores  is  driven  out,  and  it  ceases  to  absorb  or 
destroy  the  noxious  gases.    Wherever  ventilators  are 
placed  in  the  surface  of  streets  (as  all  streets  have, 
more  or  less,  a  fall  longitudinally),  in  time  of  rain  the 
ventilator  often  becomes  the  receptacle  for  the  water 
flowing  from  a  very  large  area;  as  for  example,  the 
water  flowing  downhill  (especially  in  the  case  of  a  mac- 
adamized road)  follows  the  ruts  made  by  carriage  wheels, 
which  if  not  allowed  a  tree  point  of  escape  into  the 
sewers  would  soon  fill  the  receptacle  provided  for  it,  and 
then  overflow  and  destroy  the  charcoal.    Lieut.-C!olonel  Duration  of 
Haywood  and  the  late  Dr.  Letheby  stated,  in  their  ^p^di'^ 
Eeport  to  the  City  authorities,  that  ^*  if  the  situation  of 
the  ventilators  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the 
charcoal  dry,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  require 
renewal  more  frequently  than  once  a  year,*  but  under 
existing  circumstances  many  of  them  require  to  be  Modeofpre- 
changed  not  less  than  once  a  month."    It  has  been  ^rfrom^wet. 
proposed  to  prevent  the  water  entering  the  ventilators 
by  raising  them  above  the  general  level  of  the  road, 
but  this  plan  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  only 
partially  meets  the  difficulty.    Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  get  rid  of  this  water  without  injuring  the 
charcoal,  but  most  of  such  attempts  have  not  been  very 
successfid,  as  the  channel  provided  for  the  escape  of  the 
water  also  allows  of  the  escape  of  the  sewer  air,  or  it  is 

♦  Vide,  pp.  360,  366. 
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liable  to  get  stopped  ap,  and  then  the  charcotl  is 
destroyed  by  the  overflow,  jnst  as  if  no  chaniid  had 
been  provided  Ibi  its  escape.  In  the  ventiUto  iDnt- 
trated  in  Fig.  87  the  chartMal  is  placed  in  trays  iriodi 


completely  fill  the  shaft  of  the  manhol&  The  intn- 
ductioQ  of  trays  of  chaicoal  into  manholes,  as  beie 
illustrated,  is  objectionable ;  the  charcoal  being  placed 
in  mass  interferes  with  the  natural  ventilatioD ;  eq>^ 
eially  when  the  porea  get  clogged  with  dost  of  dirt 
drawn  in  fnmi  ^e  street.  Moreover,  as  these  tnys 
cannot  be  made  to  fit  tightly  ronnd  the  sides  of  tbe 
manhole,  sewer  gases  may  pass  without  being  bronglit 
into  contact  with  tbe  materials  used  for  its  destruction. 
This  plan  is  also  attended  with  much  additional  labour 
in  renewing  the  material,  or  removing  the  trays  finm 
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the  manhole  when  men  are  reqniied  to  enter  the  seweis. 

Fig.  88  shows  a  mode  ia  which  the  charooal  is  arranged 

vertically ;  it  is  still  used  in  mass.    The  objection  to  Effoct  of  cbu- 

thifl    plan  is,  that  whenever  charcoal    is  placed    in  Sl^"'"^ 

verti(»l  trays,  unless  jammed  in  its  position  bo  tightly 

as  to  obatmct  natural  ventilation,  in  coarse  of  time  it 

settles  down,  leaving  an  aperture  over  it  by  which  the 

gases  may  escape  without  onning  into  contact  with  it. 

The  nse  of  a  single  vertical  tray  will  also  allow  gas  to 

escape  at  the  sides,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  impoasibility  to 

render  them  air-tight.     In  the  ventilator  illustrated  in 

Fig.  87  provision  has  been  made  for  getting  rid  of  the 

water  by  collecting  it  in  a  chamber  W,  which  is  intended 

to  be  discharged  at  the  bottom,  when  full,  by  hand  labour. 

In  Fig.  88  any  water  entering  the  receptacle  W  ia 


intended  to  filter  through  the  filtering  medium  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaift  to  the  sewer,  but  though  such  a  filter 
as  this  is  at  first  very  porous,  admitting  of  the  escape 
of  gas,  in  the  coarse  of  time  it  becomes  choked  from 
the  sludge  entering  by  the  open  granting,  so  that  when 
a  large  amount  of  rainfall  is  passed  into  the  receptacle 
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it  does  not  flow  away,  but  oveiflowB  and  wels  the 

charcoal.    Fig.  89  iUastrates  an  arrangement  adqited 

Udrapoiiuo     by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  eipwimortJ 

■i»nul"£^u-     pnrpotieB.     It  consiets  of  a  single  tray,  oontaining  ci)U- 

utflr.  00^  placed  oret  a  vertical  pipe  leading  diiectlj(n<» 


tlie  crown  of  the  sewer.     The  charcoal  in  this  case  is 
placed  in  mass,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  geltin^ 
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rid  of  surface  water.     Figs.  90  and  91  illustrate  the 
arraDgement  adopted  in  some  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trjcte  for  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers.    Fig.  90  repre- 
sents the  system  adopted  in  the  City  sewers.    The  city  aewen 
trays  containing  the  charcoal  do  not  fill  the  entire  tiiauir. 
aperture  of  the  veatilating  shaft,  but  are  laid  zig-zf^, 
so  that  there  is  an  open  space  through  the  ventilator. 
This  arrangement  is  decidedly  snperiot  to  any  system  in 
which  the  charcoal  is  laid  in  mass,  as  an  opening  is  left 
communicating  with  the  atmosphere  on  one  side  and 
with  the  sewer  on  the  other.     The  charcoal  is  placed  in 
trays,  which  are  inserted  in  the  shaft  of  the  ventilator 
in  sach  a  position  that  the  gas  is  brought  into  contact 
with  it,  while  no  pressure  can  be  exercised  in  expelling 
the  gases  firom  the  sewers.    The  faults  of  this  system  Faults  of  this 
are  that  the  ventilating  trays  cannot  be  made  to  fit  ''™'' "'"'' 
t^htly  at  the  sides,  therefore  a  small  amount  of  gas 
can  escape  without  oxidation  by  the  sides  of  the  trays. 
The  dirt-box,  moreover,  is  so  small  that  in  times  of 
heavy  rain&ll  it  is  quite  inadequate,  and  speedily  gets 
filled    with    water,   which,    overflowing,   destroys   the 
charcoal.    The  author,  having  used  this  description  utham'a 
of  ventilator  very  extensively,  and  finding  that  the  ["|J^/** ""' 


charcoal  so  speedily  got  destroyed,  introduced  an  im 
provement  upon  ii^  which  is  Qlostrated  in  Figs.  92,  93, 
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and  94.*  The  improrement  coDBists  of  an  anai^ 
SJJ^ES*  "^  m«nt  by  which  the  water,  after  filling  the  dirtboi,  cm 
TMiUUtor.        be  paased  away  to  the  aeweis  in  such  a  manner  ts  nut 


to  destroy  the  charcoal,  and  at  the  same  time  Ui« 
channel  for  the  escape  of  the  water  is  so  formed  as  to 


V 
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prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas  without  its  heing  brought 
into  oontact  with  the  charcoal  Fig.  92  represents  a 
sectioD  through  the  improved  Tentilator.  d  is  the 
dirt-box,  i  the  trays  containing  the  charcoal,  A  the 
handle,  by  which  the  trays  are  raised  or  lowered  when 
required,  e  is  the  cover  of  the  ventilator,  y  the  grating 
by  which  the  air  escapes,  o  is  the  mouth  of  the  over- 
flow in  the  dirt-box  for  receiving  any  surplus  of  water, 
s  the  troaghs  for  conveying  the  water  away;  they 
are  arranged  oniaide  the  ventilator,  and  are  open  to 
the  underside  of  the  trays  of  charcoal,  as  shown  in  the 
longitudinal  section  Fig.  93.  Any  water  entering  by 
the  opening  o  follows  the  direction  of  the  arrows  shown 
in  Fig.  92,  and  bo  completely  changes  its  direction  that 
any  gas  entering  the  channel,  in  obedience  to  natural 
laws;  must  escape  into  the  ventilator  and  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  charcoal,  while  the  water  flows 
away  without  touching  the  charcoaL  Fig.  94  shows  the 
plan  of  the  ventilator  on  the  top. 

Fig.  95  represent*  what  is  called  Brooke's  patent  ^'^^*'' 
ventilator.    The  charcoal  is  placed  in  mass  in  a  single 


bay  T,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  ventilating  shaft 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  89.  No 
provision  is  made  for  getting  rid  of  any  water  which 
may  enter  the  open  ventUator,  which  is  left  to  soak 
away,  or  overflow  and  destroy  the  charcoal.  Messrs. 
Brooke  have  also  another  form  of  ventilator,  which  is 


PiO.96. 
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nsed  in  oombination  with  a  street  gully,  and  is  iDns- 
trated  in  Fig.  96. 

Mr.A.Jw»b'!ia- 
tent  cb&rcoal  eewa 
ventilator  is  tep» 
sented  in  Fig.  97. 

ThiBTentilatuB 
extremely  compud 
in  form,  and  is  tn- 
tended  to  be  used 
in  combioatim  vtth 
a  manhole, the  cliti- 
coal     arraDgenKot 
forming  part  of  ibe 
manhole  cotbt.  The 
charcoal  is  placed  in 
a  perforated  eyHt- 
der  in  mass.   The 
receptacle  for  the 
dust,  dirt,  and  vsta 
is  very  Bmall,»tliit 
the  apertures  jw- 
vided    for  th^ 
tion  are  liaUe  to 
be  speedily  choked 
with  dnst  or  mnd, 
and   the  means  o( 
dispoBing    of   the 
overflow  wat«r  iide- 
fective.    The  ove^ 
flow  water  in  this 
ventilator     is    in- 
tended to  be  got  rid 
of  by  small  ejfiio'i 
pipes  dipping  into 
the    dirt-box,  bnt 
as  these  pipes  will   get  speedily  choked  with  mudi 
or  may  be  frozen  up  in  winter,  they  will  soon  becraoe 


Pre.  97. 
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inoperative,  and  in  the  gammer,  Bhonld  the  dirt-box 
be  emptied  and  the  ventilator  ifi  not  kept  filled  with 
watet  to  seal  the  syphonB,  eewer  gas  will  escape  hj 
them  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  charcoaL 
In  Fig.  98    is 


coal  ventilator.  The  arrangement  of  the  charcoal  in 
tUs  ventilator  is  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  88,  and 
the  observations  already  made  upon  that  form  of 
Tentilator  equally  apply  to  this  form."  The  improve- 
ment in  this  ventilator  consists  of  a   movable  dirt- 

•  Vide  p.  383. 
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box  D,  vith  ao  OTerflow  pipe  from  the  top  ctnied 
down  to  the  bottom  of  ihe  manhole,  vheie  it  kviik 
to  dip  into  a  pool  of  sew^e,  so  that  there  is  ilnifs 
an  amount  of  sevage  equal  to  the  area  of  the  itstfuA- 
,  Jng  pipe  which  ie  open  to  the  street.     In  Fig.  99  i> 


represented  Hildred's  patent  charcoal  sever  rentilibv- 
The  charcoal  in  this  ventilator  is  placed  in  mass, 
and  consequently  the  ohjections  to  the  use  of  charceJ 
in  mass  which  have  already  been  pointed  ont  e^Wlj 
apply  to  this  form  of  ventilator. 

The  overflow  water  from  the  streets  is  intended  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  means  of  the  syphon  trap  S.  It  t;U 
already  been  pointed  out  in  considering  the  tentiUtor, 
Fig.  97,  that  syphons  are  not  to  be  depended  upoD,  and 
if  the  syphon  arrangement  of  this  ventilator  did  not 
block  Dp  with  mud,  or  was  not  frossen  up  in  winter,  in 
summer  it  would  become  unsealed  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  trap,  unless  it  was  constantlj 
renewed. 

In  Fulton's  patent  charcoal  ventilator,  the  charcoal  is 
simply  placed  in  a  horizontal  tray  the  top  of  which  is 
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covered,  the  cover  having  openings  at  the  side  to  let  Faiton's 
ontthe  air,  which  prevents  the  water  and  dnst  from  the  ^JlloMwer' 
street  falling  on  to  the  top  of  the  charcoal^  but  no  pro-  ▼entiUtor. 
vision  is  made  to  carry  away  any  water  that  may  enter 
the  ventilator. 

The  imperfections  in  the  various  forms  of  charcoal  Latham's 
sewer  ventilators  which  have  been  brought  into  opera,  ^^^l^^^' 
tion  was  the  means  of  directing  the  author's  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  in  consequence  early  in  the  year 
1869  he  introduced  an  improved  form  of  charcoal  sewer 
ventilator^  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  the 
first  sanitary  engineers  of  the  day,  and  which  is  free 
from  the  defects  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  respect 
to  other  ventilators.  The  simplicity  of  construction  of 
this  ventilator  and  its  economy  in  maintenance  are 
points  which  will  commend  it  to  the  reader's  attention.* 
The  action  of  this  ventilator  will  be  better  understood 
by  reference  to  Figs.  100,  101,  and  102. 

The  larger  sizes  combine  m  themselves  manhole- 
cover,  lamphole,  and  ventilator,  while  the  smaller  sizes 
fulfil  the  two  last  ofiSces.  Each  of  the  large  ventilators 
consists  of  four  parts : — 

Ist.  The  frame  a,  for  receiving  the  cover,  and  on  the  Description  of 
bottom  of  which  hangs  the  diiirbox  and  charcoal  venti->  ^«'**^^****''- 
later.    These  frames  may  be  made  either  circular  or 
square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  102 ;  the  square  form  is  best 
for  paved  streets  or  for  square  shafts,  the  circular  for 
macadamized  roads. 

2nd.  The  cover  e,  the  centre  part  of  which  is  solid, 
so  as  to  form  an  efiScient  cover  for  the  charcoal  and 
protect  it  from  rain  or  the  water  used  in  street  water- 
ing, g  is  the  open  grating  in  the  cover  by  which  air 
escapes  or  is  drawn  into  the  sewers.  The  openings  of 
this  grating  are  arranged  concentrically,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  102,  and  are  formed  with  the  aperture  wider  below 
than  at  the  street  level,  so  that  mud  is  not  likely  to 

*  Mr.  Alfred  WiUiams,  64,  Bonkside,  London,  Bapplies  these 
YentflaioTs. 
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adhere,  w  if  it  does  ia  soon  remored  and  falls  diiet^T 
into  Uie  dirt-box  immediately  below  the  gnting.  % 
102  fifaovs  the  cover,  which  in  the  illoatretion  ia  diowii 


filled  in  vith  vooden  blocks  (placed  endwaja  of  tl>^ 
grain)  for  deadening  the  Boimd  and  giving  an  effident 
foothold  for  horses.  The  covers,  however,  may  be  filW 
with  any  other  suitable  material,  such  as  stone,  (f^ 
Crete,  or  asphalte. 
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3rd.  The  dirt-box  d  hangs  io  a  groove  x,  made  ia  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  a.  The  dirt-box  is  circnlaT  on 
plaD,  and  the  groove  m  is  intended  to  be  filled  Mt£i 


::.'  -I 


fine  sand.  The  weight  of  the  dirt-box  and  ventilator 
pressing  into  the  sand  forme  a  gas-tight  joint,  h  h  are 
handles  attached  to  the  dirt-box  for  raising  or  lowering 
it.  s  tftpreseuts  an  open  spiral  trough  which  forms 
part  of  the  dirt-box,  and  which  is  used  for  conveying 
away  the  overflow  water  from  the  dirt-box  to  the 
sewer,  o  is  a  slot  in  the  side  of  the  dirt-box,  commu- 
nicating with  the  npper  portion  of  the  spiral  troagb, 
through  which  the  water  enters  the  trough. 

4tb.  The  spiral  trays  t,  for  containing  the  charcoaL 
The  tray  is  shown  in  Fig,  101,  and  when  the  ventilator 
ia  in  use  the  tray,  after  being  filled  with  charcoal,  is 
screwed  into  the  ventilator  over  the  spiral  trough  s,  by 
means  of  the  handle  h.  Each  tray  consists  of  a  central 
Bhaft  p,  which  is  sqnare,  and  out  of  every  face  project 
srms  of  T-iron,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  b, 
Fig.  101.    These  arms  are  attached  at  the  extremities 
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AdTanUget  of 

Latham's 

Tentilator. 


Action  of 
Latham's  ven- 
tilator. 


Arrangement 
of  charcoaL 


by  a  strip  of  iron  coiled  spirally,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
trays  is  filled  in  with  network.  The  arms  diyide  the 
whole  tray  into  so  many  compartments  for  letflamng 
the  charcoal,  which  in  consequence  is  kept  in  positioii) 
or  otherwise  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  slide  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tray.  The  trays  are  nsoally  gsl- 
yanized,  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  aewer 
air. 

To  recapitulate  the  advantages  of  this  ventalakv: 
Ist  That  should  the  charcoal  concrete  in  the  tray,  or  if 
its  pores  are  stopped  with  dust,  no  impedim^  is 
offered  to  ventilation,  as  there  exists  a  free  commimica- 
tion  between  the  sewer  and  the  external  atmoeph^- 
2nd.  That  the  charcoal  is  completely  protected  &om 
rain  or  water  entering  the  ventilator  or  leaking  throiigh 
the  joints  of  the  cover,  consequently  it  mil  retain  its 
efficiency  for  a  long  period.  3rd.  That  the  passage 
provided  for  the  overflow  water  from  the  dirt-box  is 
not  dependent  upon  traps  or  any  other  uncertain  defioe 
needing  assistance  to  maintain  it  in  perfect  wodiDg 
order.  4th.  The  escaping  vapours  are  all  brought  in 
contact  with  the  charcoal,  it  being  impossible  for  any 
to  escape  by  the  sides  of  the  tray  or  in  any  other 
way. 

The  action  of  the  ventilator  may  be  explained  as 
follows : — The  spiral  tray  having  been  filled  with  cha^ 
coal  broken  the  size  of  filbert  nuts  and  screwed  into  the 
dirt-box,  and  the  cover  being  placed  in  position,  any 
mud  or  dust  passing  through  the  open  grating  will  fall 
directly  into  the  dirt-box.  Any  water  entering  at  the 
grating  would  first  fill  the  dirt-box,  but  when  it  had 
risen  as  high  as  the  slot  o,  communicating  with  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spiral  trough,  it  would  overflow  by 
this  channel  passing  under  the  trays  of  charcoal  to  the 
sewer.  The  gases  ascending  from  the  sewer,  in  obedienoe 
to  well-known  laws,  have  always  a  constant  tendency  to 
ascend,  and  as  the  charcoal  of  the  spiral  tray  is  laid  at 
an  angle  slightly  diverging  from  the  horizontal,  the 
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gases  impinge  upon  the  charcoal  at  every  point  of  their 
ascent,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  103,  which 
shows  the  angle  at  which  the  diarcoal  trays  are  placed ; 


Fig.  103. 


i  H  ii  II 


the  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  gases  upon  the 
trays  of  charcoaL  Any  gases  ascending  by  the  spiral 
trough  for  conveying  away  the  overflow  water,  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  just  the  same  as  if 
they  ascended  by  any  other  part  of  the  apparatus.  In 
this  yentilator  if  the  trays  do  not  fit  tightly  at  the  side 
of  the  chamber  no  escape  of  gas  will  arise,  as  the  trough 
for  conveying  away  the  overflow  water  projects  into  the 
yentilator,  and  any  gas  escaping  by  the  side  of  the  tray 
will  be  thrown  against  the  projecting  trough  above,  and 
so  into  the  mass  of  charcoal.  The  circular  form  of  the 
passage  throagh  the  yentilator,  moreover,  causes  the 
gases  to  move  by  a  series  of  deflections,  all  of  which 
tend  to  bring  it  more  intimately  in  contact  with  the 
charcoal,  and  the  trays  all  being  perforated  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  ready  absorption  of  the 
gas  by  the  charcoal.  An  advantage  of  this  ventilator 
consists  in  the  &ct  that  the  tray  of  charcoal  has  to  be 
screwed  into  the  yentilator,  and  consequently  it  cannot 
be  overfilled  so  as  to  obstruct  ventilation.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  larger  sizes  of  these 
ventilators  combine  a  manhole-cover,  lamphole,  and 
yentilator,  for  by  removing  the  cover  and  withdrawing 
the  charcoal  it  forms  a  lamphole;  by  further  with- 
drawing the  dirt-box  it  becomes  a  manhole.  The 
arrangement  of  having  each  part  separately  movable 
has  its  advantages,  as  the  charcoal  and  dirt  cannot 
get  mixed.    The  dirt-box  can  be  speedily  and  easily 
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emptied  by  removing  and  oapeizing  it.  The  appaiatos 
is  easily  fixed,  and  is  economical  in  oost,  as  a  miidi 
smaller  amount  of  brickwork  is  required  when  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  a  manhole  than  is  required  in 
some  other  forms  of  sewer  ventilator. 

The  number  of  ventilators  to  be  provided  for  the 
public  sewers  of  a  tovm  ought  to  bear  a  constant  ratio 
to  the  receiving  and  discharging  capacity  of  the  seweis. 
The  experience  of  the  author  goes  to  show  that  the  som 
total  of  the  area  of  the  ventilating  gratings  should  eqnal 
the  discharging  capacity  of  the  sewers;  the  dischaige 
from  the  ventilators  should  be  computed  as  taking 
place  under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  head  of  water.    The  ventilators  should  be  placed 
closer  together  in  the  lower  parts  of  a  district,  and  the 
space  between  them  may  be  somewhat  increased  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  district.    In  no  case  in  whieb 
houses  are  connected  with  the  sewers  should  the  dis- 
tance between  ventilators  be  more  than  200  yards. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  charcoal  in  sewer  venti- 
lators, the  late  Dr.  Letheby  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Haywood 
considered  that  the  charcoal  would  last  for  twelve 
months  if  kept  perfectly  dry.*  In  the  author's  experi- 
ence/its  duration  depends  upon  its  being  kept  dry,  and 
also  upon  the  work  it  has  to  perform.  One  ventilator 
cannot  be  expected  to  perform  the  work  that  should  be 
distributed  over  a  dozen,  and  a  ventilator  containing 
only  a  small  amount  of  charcoal  cannot  remain  effident 
as  long  as  a  ventilator  containing  a  much  larger  balk 
of  absorbing  material,  for  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  charcoal  bears  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  volume  of  the  charcoal  in  use.  It  is  tnie 
wisdom  therefore  to  renew  the  charcoal  at  short  intervals 
of  a  month,  and  revive  it  by  rebuming,  rather  than 
allow  it  to  remain  so  long  in  the  ventilators  as  to  be 
practically  useless.  The  amount  of  charcoal  used  in 
different  kinds  of  ventilators  varies  very  considerably ; 

*  Vide  pp.  360,  366,  and  381. 
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for  example^  the  qaantity  used  in  a  ventilator  similar 
to  those  shown  in  Figs.  91  and  92,  having  four  trays 
each  14  inches  by  5^  inches,  is  S^  lbs.  The  quantity 
used  in  the  author's  spiral  ventilator,  Fig.  100,  when 
combined  with  a  20-inch  manhole-cover,  is  6  lbs.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  a  system  of  char-  Coit  of  char- 
coal ventilators  may  be  arrived  at  from  actual  experi-  ^croydon*^" 
ence  at  Croydon,  where  there  were,  in  the  year  ending 
the  25th  of  March,  1872, 562  public  charcoal  ventilators 
of  various  kinds  at  work,  and  which  were  maintained 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  by  having  the  charcoal 
renewed  every  month.  The  cost  of  these  ventilators, 
including  labour,  new  charcoal,  fuel  used  in  rebuming 
the  old  charcoal,  &c.,  was  48,  1^.  per  ventilator  per 
annum,  or  the  whole  system  would  have  been  covered 
by  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  levied 
over  the  whole  district.  The  charcoal  was  renewed  at  Rebuming  the 
Croydon  by  being  rebumt  in  a  set  of  iron  retorts,  at- 
mospheric air  being  excluded  during  the  process.  The 
escaping  vapours  are  led  away  from  the  retorts  by 
small  pipes  inserted  in  the  end  of  each  retort.  After 
red  heat  has  been  maintained  for  a  short  time,  the 
fires  are  allowed  to  die  out  and  the  whole  apparatus 
to  cool  before  the  charcoal  is  withdrawn  from  the  retorts. 

The  ventilation  of  house-drains  is  of  equal  importance  Ventilation  of 
to  that  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  for  reasons  that  ^^'"'''•^^^• 
have  been  already  pointed  out  and  explained  in  Fig.  76, 
page  855.      Sewers  cannot    be  ventilated  efficiently 
through  house-drains,  and  on  the  other  hand  house- 
drains  cannot    be  ventilated  by  the    public  sewers. 
£very  branch  sewer  and  every  branch  drain  needs  its  Ventilation 
own  separate  and  distinct  ventilator.    From  the  obser-  ewy"r«mch. 
vations  that  have  been  already  made  with  reference  to 
the  sealing  of  house-drains  in  periods  when  the  sewers 
are  gorged  with  sewage,  every  house-drain,  unless  venti- 
lated, becomes  a  hermetically  sealed  chamber,  and  every 
drop  of  water  entering  a  drain  under  such  conditions 
compresses  its  atmosphere  until  it  gains  such  a  degree 
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of  tension  us  to  force  au  exit,  and  the  points  of  eecape 
for  sewer  air  are  uaoally  the  weakest  traps,  which,  u 
a  general  rale,  are  always  found  Iq  the  interior  of  hoonft 
All  kinds  of  propositions  have  been  made  for  ibe 
ventilation  of  house-drains  by  shafts  and  flues  of  Tanooa 
deecriptions,  including  up-cast  and  down-cast  elufls  i.« 
used  in  mine  Tentilation,  bat  as  the  efTects  of  Tarions 
kinds  of  shafts  hare  already  been  considered  in  comiec- 
tioQ  with  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  it  is  onnecesaiy 
again  to  consider  them.  It  may  be  observed,  bowefer, 
that  as  all  such  systems  fail  to  ventilate  sewerg,  when 
applied  to  house-drains  the  failore  is  more  marked  and 
decisive,  as  the  forces  at  work  within  a  hooBe-drain  are 
the  same  as  have  already  been  pointed  out  as  at  wort 
within  a  sewer,  but  are  much  more  violent  and  irr^oltf 
in  their  action.  House-drains  are  liable  to  constut 
and  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  intermit' 
tent  flow  tbrongh  them,  conditions  which  matemll^ 
affect  ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it 
indispensable  if  oar  houses  are  to  be  ensured  against 
the  escape  of  sewer  air  into  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  reasons  that  have  been  given,  and  which  show  tlut 


house-drains  cannot  ventilate  sewers,  it  has  been  seri- 
Prapo»l  to  oosly  proposed  to  ventilate  hoose-draing  into  the 
sewers.  Fig.  104  represents  a  form  of  trap  intended  to 
be  introduced  at  the  junction  of  a  house^rain  and 
sewer,  whereby  it  is  intended  that  the  sewage  should 
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flow  through  the  syphon  trap  S,  and  the  sewer  gas 

should  flow  from  the  house  drain  through  the  pipe  A 

into  the  sewer.    There  are  conditions^  as  the  inventors 

of  this  trap  declare,  when  a  current  of  air  may  take  place 

in  the  direction  intended ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that 

air  would  only  take  this  direction  when  forced ;  as  would 

be  the  case  in  a  hermetically  sealed  drain,  and  when  a 

volume  of  water  is  passed  into  it,  which,  by  increasing 

the  pressure  within  the  drain  causes  the  imprisoned  air 

to  acquire  sufficient  force  to  escape  by  this  passage  into 

the  sewer;  but  it  would  never  naturally  take  that 

direction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  may  objections  to 

often  be  such  that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  air  to  force  a  J^*^*^^  ""^ 

trap  within  a  house  than  to  put  in  motion  a  descending  aewen. 

column  of  air;  moreover,  what  is  to  become  of  such  a 

system  of  ventilation  as  this  when  the  sewers  are  flooded, 

and  when  both  the  house-drain  and  its  air  outlet  are 

sealed  with  water,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  76,  page  855  ? 

In  the  experience  of  the  author,  the  best  way  of  Best  mode  of 
ventilating  house-drains  is  the  true  Roman  type  of  hoSl^^p^M. 
carrying  up  ventilating  pipes  at  the  heads  of  the  drain 
and  it  branches.    Care  must  be  exercised  as  to  the 
selection  of  a  convenient  point  for  the  termination  of 
these  ventilating  pipes,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  not  fitted  with  a  charcoal  apparatus  for  absorb- 
ing or  destroying  the  noxious  properties  of  the  sewer 
air.  The  point  of  exit  should  neither  be  near  a  window.  Termination  of 
ventilator,  or  the  top  of  a  chimney,  as  there  are  at  pSJ^^****^ 
certain  periods  currents  of  air  at  these  points  into  the 
house,  so  that  if  the  point  of  discharge  is  permitted  to 
terminate  near  these  openingEf,  sewer  air  may  be  drawn 
into  our  habitations.    Great  care  should  also  be  exer-  Selection  of 
cised  in  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the  construction  ^n^ijjjlif^'^ 
of  ventilating  pipes,  and  for  forming  their  joints,  espe-  pip«s* 
cially  in  cases  where  they  have  to  pass  through  the 
interior  of  houses,  for  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  superior  temperature  of  the  air  of  a  house  has 
always  a  natural  tendency  to  favour  the  escape  of  sewer 
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air  within  rather  than  without  the  house.  In  Plate  XH 
is  represented  the  section  of  a  house  with  its  arrange- 
ments  for  drainage,  water  supply,  and  ventilation  of 
the  draina  In  this  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  range  d 
water-closets  forms  the  head  of  the  house-drain,  and 
the  soil  pipe  Y  is  carried  up  and  forms  the  ventilatiDg 
pipe,  which  may  terminate  above  the  eaves  of  the 
house  if  there  are  no  windows  near,  or  may  be  carried 
up  the  slope  of  the  roof  either  inside  or  outside  the 
building,  and  made  to  terminate  a  few  inches  above  the 
ridge  of  the  house.  Y^  shows  a  branch  ventilating  pipe 
communicating  with  the  main  ventilating  pipe  abo?e 
the  upper  closet,  the  object  of  which  is  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  induced  current  created  by  the 
Mling  water,  which  may  untrap  the  lower  closet  in  the 
absence  of  this  branch  ventilator. 

In  the  construction  of  new  houses,  the  shafts  for 
ventilating  the  drains  may  be  formed  within  the  iralls 
of  the  house,  in  which  case  they  must  be  made  air- 
tight, and  should  be  lined  with  glazed  impervious  tnhes 
securely  jointed.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  branches 
to  a  drain,  as  for  example.  Fig.  105,  A,B,  C,  andD 
represent  branches  communicating  with  one  common 
drain.  Yentilation  provided  at  the  head  of  the  drain, 
or  for  the  pipe  A,  will  not  always  give  immonity  to 
the  other  branches,  and  for  safety,  all  these  branches 
should  be  ventilated  for  the  following  reasons : — Induced 
currents  will  untrap  all  branch  drains  not  provided  with 
ventilation ;  or  a  wave  or  succession  of  waves  of  water, 
as  shown  at  W,  Fig.  105,  has  the  effect,  as  it  moves 
forward  down  the  drain,  to  compress  the  air  in  front 
of  the  wave  and  to  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  its  rear. 
The  effect  of  the  wave  is  to  drive  the  air  up  the  branches 
in  its  front  and  to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  trapa 
behind  it  as  it  moves  forward  down  the  drain.  If  & 
house,  drain  at  any  time  runs  full  bore,  it  is  liable 
to  drain  in  succession  every  trap  on  the  branches 
A,  B,  0,  and  D,  unless  each  of  these  branches  has  been 
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separately  ventilated.  This  is  due  to  the  effect  of  an 
induced  current.  This  action  of  moving  water  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1797,  by  M.  Venturi.  Pig.  106 
is  an  illustration  taken  from  Ewbank's  Hydraulics,  in 


Fio.  105 


Fio.106. 


which  an  account  of  the  experiment  is  recorded  as 
follows : — *^  The  cylindrical  tube  E  was  connected  to  a 
resenroir  of  water  D,  the  surface  being  32^  inches  above 
its  orifice.  The  pipe  E  was  18  lines  in  diameter  and 
57  long.  A  glass  tube  A  B  was  connected  to  its  upper 
surface  at  the  distance  of  8  lines  from  its  junction  with 
the  reservoir.  The  other  end  of  the  glass  tube  descended 
into  a  vessel  T,  containing  a  coloured  liquid.  When 
water  flowed  through  E,  it  dragged  the  air  at  the  mouth 
of  the  glass  tube  with  it,  the  remaining  air  dilatod,  and 
finally  the  whole  was  carried  out  with  the  effluent 
water,  and  the  coloured  liquid  rose  to  the  height  of 
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24  inches  in  A  B.  The  glass  tube  was  then  shortened 
to  about  22  inches,  when  the  contents  of  T  rose  up  and 
were  discharged  from  EJ* 

The  author  has  seen  an  arrangement  of  drains  in 
operation  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  107.  G  repiesaits 

a  cistern  on  the   top  of  the 
house ;  0  is  the  overflow  pipe, 
which  is  movable,  so  that  at 
any  time  it  can  be  remoTod  to 
flush  the  drains  or  cleanse  the 
cistern.     The    effect  of  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the 
cistern  has  been  to  effectually 
unseal  the  traps  T  when  they 
have  not  been  ventilated,  and 
to  induce  a  current  of  air  to 
enter  by  these  traps  and  pass 
along  with  the  wat^,  and  so 
soon  as  the  flow  subsided  it 
left  the  traps  T  open,  and  the 
drain  in  free  communication 
with    the    house.     Such  an 
arrangement  as  here  illustrated 
should  never  be  used  except 
when  separate  ventilating  pipes 
are  inserted  at  the  top  of  ihe 
traps,  as  shown  by  the  pipes  A. 
If  ventilation  is  introduced  in 
this  way,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
duced current  still  remainSy  but 
air  can  enter  the  drain,  and  the 
traps  will  remain  intact 
It  is  not  always  sufficient  to  simply  ventilate  the  soil 
pipe  at  the  top  by  carrying  it  up  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation,  as  the  author  has  seen  a  case  in  Kensington, 
in  which  a  bucket  of  water  poured  into  a  housenaaid's 
sink,  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  house,  untrapped  four  similar 
sinks  below  on  the  same  line  of  pipe,  notwithstanding 
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tfaat  the  soil  pipe  in  this  case  was  open  to  the  atmo 

sphere  at  its  upper  end.     It   is  not  generally  known  Effect  of 

that  the  induced  cnrrent  produced  in  a  small  aewer  |.a,^iQ 

having  a  steep  gradient  will  unseal  the  traps  in  the  •">»"  wwen. 

contignons  honsea.     A  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  to 

the  author's  attention  by  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  builder, 

of  Beckenham,  Kent,   wUch  occurred  at  Fox  Grove  Cu«st 

Boad,  Beckenham.    In  this  case  a  12-inoh  pipe  sewer,  Becksnium. 

without  Teutilation,  ran  down  this  road,  which  has  a 

st£ep  gradient.     The  house,  in  which  the  traps  were 

osually  drained  every  time  of  heavy  rainfall,  was  located 

near  the  top  of  the  hill,  within  200  yards  of  the  summit 

of  the  sewer,  at  a  point  about  440  yards  below  the 

house  ID  question.     A  surface-water  drain  joined  the 

sewer,  and  after  the  junction  the  sewer  continued  for  a 

length  of  about  300  yards  to  its 

ontfalL     A  few  gullies  were  oon-  ^"^  ^'^■ 

nected  with  the  sewer,  but  these 

were  all  trapped.   After  the  sewer 

in  the  road  was  ventilated,  the 

effect  on  the  traps  of  the  house 

in  question  ceased. 

Charcoal  may  often  be  applied  Chkrmi 

with  advantage  m  connection  with  h^^Jrein 

the  ventilating  pipes  of  sewers  and  yentiUton. 

drains ;  but  in  using  it,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  if  not  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  ventilating  pipe, 
it  must  be  protected  from  the 
moisture  which  at  some  periods 
of  the  year  will  condense  on  the 
sides  of  the  pipe,  and  trickle  down 
and  wet  the  charcoal  so  as  to  de- 
stroy its  e£Bcieucy.  Ventilating 
pipes,  as  used  in  connection  with 

the  City  sewers,  have  been  fitted  with  an  apparatus  Oitjnwan. 
containing  charcoal,  which  is  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  pipe,  as  illnstrated  in  Fig.  lOS. 
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This  airaDgement  is  good  if  the  trays  fit  the  wdomg 
cylinder  tightly,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  gsa  to  pftsa  bj 
the  sides  of  the  trays ;  but  it  is  aometimes  incmreniHit 
to  place  an  apparatus  that  reqaim  attention  in  i 
poaitioD  which  is  not  always  conveaieat  of  access,  and 
on  this  account  the  author  has  applied  a  form  d  hii 
piral  reotilator  to  ventilating  pipes.  For  exan^e. 
Fig.  109  represents  a  Tentilator  which  may  be  placed 


at  the  head  of  a  drain  and  below  the  ground  lerel. 
The  lid  is  kept  tight  by  a  sand-tray,  from  which  a 
passage  is  provided  to  the  spiral  trough  for  conveyiiig 
away  to  the  sewer  any  water  which  may  leak  thnx^ 
the  lid,  and  any  condensed  vapour  descending  the  ven- 
tilating pipe  also  flows  away  by  the  spiral  trough  to  die 
VtatiUtion br  sewer.  This  form  of  ventilator*  should  be  used  for 
rt«^**  the  ventilation  of  sewers  in  courts,  alleys,  or  confined 

places,  for  if  from  mischance  the  charcoal  is  neglected, 
the  sewer  air  would  ascend  by  the  ventilating  pipe,  and 
be  difiFosed  in  the   atmosphere   without  causing  any 
ChurcMl  ven-    scrious  injury  or  annoyance.   In  Fig.  110  is  represented 
li^ve  '^a^    another  form  of  this  ventilator,  which  may  be  fixed  at 
level.  any  intermediate  point  between  the  ground  line  and 

,   London,  snppliei  tluN 
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the  top  of  the  Yentilating  pipe.  If  this  form  of  appa- 
ratus is  fixed  near  a  window  or  other  opening,  it  may 
be  conveniently  got  at,  and  the  charcoal  renewed  from 


FiQ.  110. 


Fio.  111. 


I 


▼en- 


time  to  time  as  required. 
Fig.  Ill  represents  another  charcoal 
form  of  the  same  description  J*^^**^''  ^*^'  *^P 
of  spiral  ventilator,  which 
is  applicable  to  the  summit 
of  a  pipe.  The  arrangement  of  this  ventilator  ia  such 
that  the  projecting  worm  in  the  interior  of  the  appa- 
ratus prevents  any  gas  passing  by  the  side  of  the  tray 
and  so  escaping  contact  with  the  charcoal. 

The  number  aud  size  of  ventilators  required  for  the  Number  and 
efficient  ventilation  of  a  house-drain  ought  to  be  equal  UM^pi^for" 
to  the  discharging  capacity  of  the  house-drain  when  houae-draina. 
working  imder  a  pressure  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  head  of  water.    As  a  rule,  the  number  and  size  of 
Tcntilating  pipes  now  in  use  are  too  few  and  small  for 
efficient  ventilation.    As  an  example,  from  Table  No. 
32,  page  138,  a  six-inch  house-drain,  laid  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  1  in  50,  would  discharge  60  •  17  cubic  feet  per 
minute.    Now  a  3-inch  ventilating  pipe  50  feet  long, 
calculated  by  the  formula  given  at  page  837,  would 
only  discharge  27  *  06  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  so  that 

2  £ 
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it  wotild  require  at  least  two  S-inch  y^ntilatiiig  pipes 
each  50  £eet  long  to  effectually  yeiitilate  this  draiiL 

The  materials  used  in  the  constroction  of  Tentilatmg 
pipes  are  copper,  earthenwaie,  iron,  zinc,  and  leai 
Copper  is  a  good  material,  bnt  expensiye.    Eartlie&inire 
pipes  may  be  used  when  bnilt  into  a  wall,  and  rendered 
.air-tight,  but  if  applied  outside  a  house  they  are  cum- 
bersome and  ill-looking,  and  detract  materially  &oin 
the  appearance  of  the  house.    Both  cast  and  wTDQght 
iron  are  used  with  adyantage.     Enamelled  wronght- 
iron  pipes  form  one  of  the  best  of  materials  to  be  used 
for  yentilating  pipes.    Cast  iron  is  also  a  good  material 
if  care  is  taken  in  the  jointing.  Zinc  is  yery  extenaTelj 
used  for  yentilating  pipes,  but  it  will  not  last  long,  as  it 
is  yery  subject  to  decay;  it  therefore  should  not  be 
use^  in  the  interior  of  a  house.  Lead  is  a  good  material 
and  is  yery  durable.     Care  must  be  exercised  ia  its 
use  that  it  is  not  broujght  in  contact  with  lime,  or  it 
will  soon  becottie  honeycombed  and  lead  to  the  escape 
of  sewer  air.    All  yentilating  pipes  and  drains  shoold, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  kept  out  of  the  intenor  of  a 
bouse,  and  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  ex- 
amined at  any  time.   All  soil  and  yentilating  pipes  fixed 
in  a  house  should  be  tested  under  water  pressure  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  air-tight,  before  being  comiected 
with  the  drains ;  and  it  will  be  well  also,  in  long  lengths 
of  yentilating  pipes,  to  form  expansion  joints^  fi>r,  if  the 
pipe  is  fixed  tight  at  any  point,  it  is,  from  its  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  under  change  of  temperature,  Tery 
liable  to  fail,  and  lead  to  the  escape  of  sewer  air. 
Angles  and  bends  in  yentilating  pipes  should  be  ayoided 
as  much  as  possible.     Ventilating  pipes  need  not  de- 
tract from  the  architectural  appearance  of  a  house; 
indeed,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  arranged  in  com- 
bination with  yanes,  bannerets,  &c.,  so  as  to  giye  ardu- 
tectural  effect ;  therefore  the  unsightliness  of  a  yenti- 
lating pipe  should  be  no  excuse  for  not  proyidiag  this 
very  necessary  safeguard  of  our  drains. 

As  an  historical  fact,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the 
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ventilation  of  a  house-drain  in  this  oonntry  is  recorded 
in  a  patent,  No.  11,218,  of  the  year  1846,  which  was 
secured  by  Mr.  John  Walker  Wilkins.   The  title  of  the  J.  w.  Wiikin* 
patent  is  '*  Water  Closets,"  and  the  introduction  of  a  pjJL^"*^^*^'"*^ 
ventilating  pipe  is  shown  on  the  top  of  the  bend  of  the 
trap,  and  is  described  as  ^^  an  air  pipe,  which  leads  from 
the  soil  pipe  to  the  external  atmosphere,  or  to  any  open 
place  within  doors."    It  is  clear  from  this  description 
that  the  author  of  this  patent  set  no  particular  value 
upon  the  importance  of  a  ventilating  pipe,  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  or  he  could  not  have  thought  the 
air  discharged  very  injurious,  if  it  might  be  discharged 
in  an  open  place  within  doors, — ^presumably,  by  this  he 
meant  within  the  house.    The  use  of  this  pipe  was  to  Useofair 
make  the  closet  noiseless,  for  its  author  claims  in  his  p^p®- 
patent  *Hhe  employment  in  water  closets  of  an  air  pipe 
to  prevent  noise,"  or,  as  it  is  described  in  another  part 
of  the  specification,  as  **  the  air  pipe  prevents  any  noise 
which  might  arise  from  the  displacement  and  re-ad- 
justment of  the  air  within  the  receiver  and  soil  pipe." 
At  this  period  evidently  more  was  thought  of  the  dis- 
agreeable noise  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  confined 
air  than  of  the  injurious  action  of  this  air  on  the  health 
of  those  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

It  is  on  record*  that  early  in  1853  the  Friends'  School  ventilation  of 
and  other  houses  at  Croydon  had  their  soU  pipes  ven-  priends'schooi 
tiJated,  and  the  author  has  been  informed  by  John  Croydon. 
TeeTan,  Esq.,  of  Woodside  Court,  Croydon,  that  the 
ventilation  was  copied  in  Croydon  from  what  had  been  introduction  of 
done  by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  the  eminent  builders  in  London,  y«ntiiation 

•^  '  into  Croydon 

the  results  of  which  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Teevan  from  Messn. 
to  W.  Drummond,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Croydon  ^"^'**' 
Local  Board  of  Health,  and  the  principle  was  at  once 
adopted  by  th^  Croydon  Board  of  Health.f    On  further 
inquiries  from  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  builder,  of  Becken- 

*  ^Tidence  given  before  Br. '  Keil  Amott  and  Thomas  Page,  Esq., 
C;^^  at  inqnity  into  the  canses  of  fever  at  Croydon  m  1853. 

f  Tbe  first  epidemic  of  fever  in  Croydon  was  aaoribed  to  the  want  of 
ventilation ;  but  the  ventQation  of  the  drains  at  Friends'  School  did  not 
aavc  tine  inmates  from  an  attack  of  fever  in  the  first  epidemic  in  1853. 

2  E  2 
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ham,  who  was  for  many  years  engaged  with  Messrs. 
Cubitt  in  their  plumbing  department,  the  author  has 
learned  that  it  was  the  practice  to  introduce  air  pipes 
into  the  soil  pipes,  over  thirty  years  ago,  whene?ertwo 
or  more  closets  communicated  with  the  same  soil  pipe. 
At  first  these  air  pipes  were  but  1  inch  diameter,  bat 
this  size  was  often  found  inadequate,  and  larger  pipeafor 
ventilation  came  into  use.  Mr.  Graham  also  iaformed 
the  author  that  he  ventilated  the  soil  pipes  of  theirork- 
house,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  about  the  year  1814. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  various  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  in  order  to  render  more  perfect 
the  system  of  house-drain  ventilation,  and  it  is  now 
generally  thought  that  openings  should  be  profidefl 
both  for  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  house-drains  at  o&e 
point,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  its  extiactioa 
at  another  point.     The  recent  model  bye-laws  isaed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  require  "two  mi- 
trapped  openings  to  the  drains,"  *'  one  opening  being  at 
or  near  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,"  and  is 
to  be  on  the  house  side  of  a  trap  to  be  inserted  in  the 
line  of  house-dmin,  and  "  the  second  opening  "  is  to  be 
**  as  far  distant  as  may  be  practicable  from  the  point  at 
which  the  first-mentioned  opening  shall  be  situated,** 
and  from  this  second  opening  "  a  pipe  or  shaft"  is  to  be 
carried  up  to  a  proper  and  convenient  height    This  is 
in  fact  the  system  patented  in  April,  1875,  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Buchan,  a  plumber  of  Glasgow,  who  evidently  under- 
stands his  business,  and  who  is  the  author  of  a  very 
useful  treatise  on  *  Plumbing,'  in  Weale's  Rudimentary 
Series.    Fig.  112  is  a  representation  of  Mr.  Buchan's 
system.    On  the  right  is  shown  an  opening  commu- 
nicating with  the  drain  in  combination  with  a  trap* 
and  the  soil   pipe  is  shown  extended  upward,  and 
terminates   with   an   exhausting  cowl  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilating  the  hojase-drain.    It  should  be 
said  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  arrangement  for 
the  admittance  of  air  in  connection  with  a  trap  as  here 
represented.    In  Fig.  150,  page  488,  is  shown  the  ordi- 
nary mode  adopted  of  cutting  off  a  pipe  from  a  sink. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  ilgore  is  a  correct  representatioo 

of  the  trap  introdaced  by  Mr.  Bucbaa  into  the  soil  drain 

Fi8.  112. 


of  a  house.  Fig.  113  repreeents  what  is  called  the 
Somerset  trap,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  John  Honey- 
man,  F.R.LB.A.,  in  1858,  The  arrow  witbtn  the  water 
line  shows  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  sewage. 
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the  other  arrow  shows,  the  direction  of  the  air  cunents. 
Of  course  when  this  trap  is  used  it  was  the  intention  of 
its  author  that  the  soil  pipe  should  be  carried  op,  or 
another  special  pipe  should  be  provided  at  the  head  of 
the  drain  for  the  exit  of  the  air  entering  the  opening  in 
connection  with  the  trap.  The  form  of  trap  nsed  bj 
Mr.  Honeyman  is  not  so  perfect  as  that  used  by  Mr. 
Buchan,  but  the  advantages  of  Buchan's  form  of  trap 
are  hereafter  considered  at  page  500. 

The  use  of  extracting  cowls  in  combination  with 
traps  and  openings  for  fresh  air  has  also  received  some 
amount  of  attention.  In  July,  1875,  Mr.  E.  6.  Banner 
patented  such  a  system  in  this  country,  in  which  both 
mechanical  and  water  traps  are  used  in  cpmbination 
with  an  extracting  cowl,  but  even  Mr.  Banner  has  been 
forestalled  in  the  appliances  used  on  the  CSontineDt,  in 
which  the  extracting  cowl  in  combination  with  house 
drains  has  been  used  for  some  years  past  Fig.  Hi 
represents  the  system  of  M.  Flament.  The  anthoi  has 
taken  the  illustration  from  F.  Liger*s  work  on  'Sanitary 
Appliances/  published  in  Paris  in  1875.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  figure  that  a  mechanical  trap  is  used,  and 
that  an  opening  is  provided  through  the  pan  of  the 
closet  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  that  a  cunent 
is  intended  to  be  set  up  into  the  pan  of  the  closet^  and 
through  the  ventilating  pipe.  In  the  illustration  no 
connection  is  shown  between  the  ventilating  pipe  and 
the  soil  drain ;  but  in  another  illustration  of  this  system, 
Plate  XI.,  in  F.  Liger's  book,  the  communication  with 
the  soil  drain  is  also  shown,  and  also  a  water  trap  at 
the  bottom  of  the  soil  pipe  is  made  by  dipping  the  soil 
pipe  below  the  water  line  of  the  cesspit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe.  Several  extracting  cowl  heads  were  used 
by  M.  Flament  for  the  ventilating  pipes,  from  which 
Fig.  115,  Fig.  116,  and  Fig.  117  have  been  taken.  In 
the  system  carried  out  by  the  author  at  his  residence, 
in  combination  with  a  trap  and  opening  for  air,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  159,  page  501,  a  ventilating  cowl  head  • 

♦  This  cowl  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  author  by  Mr- 
Rogers  Field,  C.E. 
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wolpwt't         is  naed,  Fig.  118.    This  form  of  cowl  is  the  dengn  of 

*°"^  Mr.  Wolpert,  a  Gennm 

inYentor,  and  the  prio- 

ciplo  on  which  it  uti » 

similar  to  that  of  lU 

the   extracting  venhV 

tots,  and  dependfl  m  tiie 

inflaence  of  an  iodnced 

catxent,  so  directed  a  to 

aid  the  escape  of  the  air 

from  the  ascending  pipe. 

The  arrows  in  cosoectioD 

with  Fig.  118  show  the 

direction  of  the  camo^ 

of  air,  which  cnrrents  in- 

dace  an  upward  cnnent 

in  the  Tentilating-  pipe,     A  Bimilar  cowl  to  this  las 

recently  been  patented  in  this  country,  and  is  c&lled 

Lloyd's  improved  patent  cowl.    Fig.  119  is  a  lep^- 

Buncr'i  eowl,   BcntatioQ  of  Mr.  Bannei^B  patent  cowL     The  principle 

of  this  cowl  is  simlLar  to  that  of  the  jet  pnmp,  or  the 

blowing  tnbe,  the  action  of  which  has  been  known  for 

a  long  period. 

Efl^  of  That  oarrents  of  air,  even  in  open  places,  have  the 

cqrnDti  of  dt.  g£|.ggj  pf  creating  a  partial  vacaom  is  well  known  to  the 

obserrers  of  meteorological   phenomena.      Storms  of 

wind  cause  a  fall  in  the  barometer,  which  means  that 

currents  of  air  diminish  pressure,  and  tend  to  prodnce 

Toriudoa         <>  partial  racuam.     This  is  very  manifest  in  tomadoe*, 

when  not  unfrequently  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  tie 

blast  which  destroys,   but  the  creation  of  a  sadden 

vacuum,  and   houses  have  been  destroyed  in  time  of 

Expuuir*         sach  storms  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  imprisonetl  air 

*""  ''^'-       on  the  sudden  removal  of  external  pressure  by  a  rapid 

ThMr;  of         blast  of  wind.    Aay  fluid  moving  in  contact  with  u- 

an'rHti  otiier  fluid  at  rest,  drags  along  with  it  some  particles 

of  the  fluid  through  which  it  is  moving,  and  with 

which  it  is  in  contact     The  particles  set  j'o  motion 

in  their  turn   impart   their  movement  to  other  caa- 
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tignons  particles^  and  so  on  until  a  mass  of  the  flaid 
IS  pnt  in  motion  and   moves    with   the  cnrrent  of 
moving  liquid.     This   action  is  now  called  the  in- 
fluence of  an  induced  carrent    The  power  of  such  a  Antiqiiity  of 
current  has  been  known  from  the  ages  of  antiquity,  for  fndu^^  ^ 

currenta. 
Fig.  119. 


we  have  in  the  Trombe,  which  was  described  two  thou-  '^^  Trombe. 
sand  years  ago,  an  instrument  for  creating  a  blast  of 
air  for  a  furnace,  a  practical  application  of  the  influ- 
ence of  an  induced  current  of  water  carrying  along 
with  it  air  which  was  separated  from  the  falling  water 
and  used  for  the  above-named  purpose.  Water  falling 
down  a  shaft  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
air  into  a  mine.  Mr.  G.  G.  Greenwell,  in  his  work  on 
mine  engineering,  gives  several  examples,  in  one  of 
which  the  water  discharged  from  two  holes,  each  1  inch 
diameter,  falling  down  a  shaft  63  fathoms  deep,  carried 
3171  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into  the  mine,  in 
addition  to  the  quantity  supplied  by  a  furnace.    The 
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1106  and  investigation  of  the  tube  for  creatiog  cnneDts, 
known  as  the  "  blowing  tube,"  received  very  considenble 
attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  G£, 
of  New  York,  in  the  years  1834  and  1835.  Th^ 
experiments  are  all  fully  set  forth  in  his  interestiog 
and  excellent  work  on  Hydraulics.  The  best  form  of 
an  arrangement  of  tubes  in  which  an  induced  current 
of  air  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation, 
is  fully  set  forth  by  Ewbank,  and  the  following 
Fig.  120  is  taken  from  his  work,  and  represents  a 


Fio.  120. 


.^^ 


ventilating  cowl  head,  which  revolves  so  that  it  is 
always  kept  in  the  right  position  so  as  to  secure  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  it  Ewbank  discovered  that  the 
efficiency  of  these  appliances  was  greatly  increased  by 
adding  an  expanding  tube  after  the  junction  with  the 
suction  tube,  and  therefore  in  his  cowl  head  both  the 
blowing  tube  and  discharge  tube  are  made  to  taper,  tbe 
blowing  tube  contracting  inwards  and  the  discharge 
tube  expanding  slightly  outwards.  Moreover,  be  also 
recommended  that  'Hhe  upper  side  of  the  blowing  part 
of  the  tube  should  be  cut  partly  away  at  the  end,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  descending  currents  of 
wind,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  120.  From  the  various  illus- 
trations 8hown  by  Ewbank,  and  the  result  of  his  expm- 
ments,  it  is  clear  that  the  patent  ventilator  of  Mr.  £. 
G.  Banner  (Fig.  119)  is  not  such  a  perfect  appli- 
ance as  that  introduced  by  Ewbank  over  forty  year? 
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ago,  and  which  was  constructed  in  accordance  with 
results  deduced  from  careful  experiment.  Mr.  Banner 
describes  the  action  of  his  irentilator  as  follows : — *^  The  Description  of 
larger  end  of  a  funnel-shaped  tube  A',  placed  horizon*  *'^"®'^*  ^^  • 
tally,  is  always  directed  towards  the  wind,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  wind  passing  in  there  is  pressed  forward  through 
the  circular  space  between  the  two  cylinders  A  B,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  inner  one,  B,  it  expands 
all  round  it,  and  in  its  passage  out  at  the  smaller  end, 
A  A,  a  vacuum  is  created  round  the  point  of  the  inner 
cylinder,  B,  which,  by  suction,  draws  out  its  contents 
into  the  open  air,  and  this  induces  an  upward  current 
of  air  from  the  shaft  or  pipe  leading  from  the  place  to 
be  ventilated"  As  a  mechanical  ventilator  for  house 
drains,  the  cowl  shown  in  Figs.  74  and  75,  page  353, 
may  be  used. 

As  an  exhausting  cowl  Boyle's  ^^  air-pump  venti-  Boyle's  cowl 
lators  "  are  well  adapted  for  fixing  on  the  top  of  a  soil 
pipe,  or  in  any  other  position  in  which  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by  an  induced  current  is  of  value.  Boyle's  venti- 
lators consist  of  four  sections,  each  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  other,  and  when  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
ventilating  pipe  present  a  large  acting  surface  to  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere.  The  arrangement  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  guiding  and 
deflecting  plates,  so  arranged  that  a  current  of  air 
passing  in  any  direction  through  the  ventilator  tends 
to  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  central  chamber  of 
the  ventilator,  and  a  current  of  air  is  in  consequence 
set  in  motion  towards  the  central  chamber,  which,  as 
fast  as  it  is  exhausted,  is  supplied  with  other  air,  and  so 
a  continuous  current  is  set  up  through  the  ventilator. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  extracting  cowl  heads  are  Extracting 
used,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  only  act  when  ^]l!acTwhen 
the  wind  blows  (in  calm  weather  they  are  of  no  service),  wind  blows. 
and  that  the  fall  of  water  down  a  soil  pipe  will  reverse  Reverse 
any  air  current,  even  when  set  up  by  the  most  powerful  <^""®***^- 
extracting  cowl  that  can  be  devised.    To  get  the  full  Cowis  should 
benefit  from  a  ventilating  cowl  it  must  be  placed  above  ^y'^cur^nt" 
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the  ridge  of  the  roof  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  freely 
exposed  to  an  air  cnrrent.    Cowls  are  often  placed  on 
the  head  of  a  ventilating  pipe,  which  is  in  such  a  poa- 
tion  that  the  roof  of  the  house  protects  it  from  the 
action  of  the  prevailing  winds*    In  such  cases  cowb 
only  act  in  preventing  down-draughts.     Whenever  the 
air  within  a  ventilating  pipe  has  a  temperature  of  two 
or  three  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  that  of  ^e  external 
atmosphere,  the  ventilating  pipe  will  act  more  efficiently 
as  a  simple  shaft  without  a  cowl  than  with  a  cowl,  for 
under  such  a  condition  a  cowl  may  obstruct  ventilation. 
When  the  air  in  the  drains  or  ventilating  pipes  has  the 
same  temperature  as  the  external  air,  then  an  extractr 
ing  cowl  in  a  good  breeze  will  act  most  efficiently. 
When  the  air  in  the  drains  or  the  ventilating  pipe  is 
colder  than  the  external  air,  then  a  cowl  working 
against  a  down-draught  is  useful.      When  warm  air 
ascending  from  a  warm  drain  is  chilled  in  a  cold  venti- 
lating pipe  a  cowl  is  of  service.    Although  cowls  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  work  when  placed  on  soil 
pipes  only  set  up  occasional  and  feeble  currents,  yet 
they  are  of  value  in  preventing  down-currents,  and  so 
in  a  measure  protect  other  openings  into  the  drains, 
which  become,  under  the  influence  of  an  extracting 
cowl,  intakes  for  fresh  air.     Further,  when  selecting 
points  for  an  opening  into  a  house-drain  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  it. must  not  be  forgotten  that,  owing 
to  the  natural  forces  that    are  at    work   within  all 
sewers  or  drains,  these  openings  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  will  at  times  become  openings  for  the  dis- 
charge of  air  from  the  drains.     It  was  for  this  very 
reason  that  the  author  has  fitted  the  opening  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  into  his  own  house-drain  with  ' 
a  spiral  charcoal  ventilator,  so  that  when  a  reverse  cu^ 
rent  is  set  up,  the  escaping  air  may  at  once  be  oxidized 
by  being  passed  through  the  charcoal. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


MANHOLES  AND  LAMPHOLES. 


No  system  of  sewerage  can  be  said  to  be  complete  Manholes  an 
unless  amply  provided  with  manholes  and  Icunpholes,  i^uiredUbr 
in  order  to  secure  at  all  periods  the  proper  super-  wperrisionof 
vision  and  control  of  the  works.     It  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  at  page  163,  that  sewers  should  be  laid  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  straight  lines,  with  manholes  at 
eveiy  point  of  lateral  deviation,  and  manholes  or  lamp-  Position  of 
holes  at  every  vertical  point  of  deviation.    An  illus-  J^phoSs?" 
tration  i^  given  at  page  165,  Fig.  15,  showing  the  way 
in  which  manholes  and  lampholes  are  used  in  case  of 
a  stoppage  in  the  sewers.    Previous  to  the  introduction  Expense  and 
of  manholes  into  the  system  of  sewerage,  great  expense  of^reaking^up 
and  inconvenience  were  often  incurred  in  consequence  >tree^* 
of  the  stoppages  arising  in  the  sewers  making  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  breaking  up  the  streets,  pro- 
bably in  many  places,  before  the  stoppage  could  be 
discovered  and  the  sewer  cleared.    Mr.  Boe,  when  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Holbom  district,  gave  it  in  evidence  before 
the  ^'  Health  of  Towns  Commission  **  that  the  cost  of  Cost  of 
removing  the  solid  deposit  from  sewers  in  the  Holbom  frJJJ^wer 
district,  when  provided  with  manholes,  was  6^.  lOd,  per  with  manholes, 
cube  yard,  as  against  11a.  per  cube  yard  when  the 
sewers  were  not  provided  with  manholes.    Moreover, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  Saying  arising 
this  district,  in  the  year  1843,  after  paying  the  cost  of  ^"hoi«.^ 
constructing  side  entrances  and  flushing  apparatus,  had 
saved,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  over  and  above  what  would  have  been  their 
expenditure,  in  breaking  up  and  restoring  streets,  and 
removing  the  deposit  from  the  sewers,  if  the  ordinary 
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mode  practised  before  ihe  use  of  manholes  had  been 
Description  of   adopted.    The  manholes  of  modem  sewers  are  simply 
wells  properly  steined  with  brickwork,  by  which  men 
can  descend  into  the  sewers,  or  in  the  case  of  small 
Description  of   gewers,  to  the  sewer  level,    Lampholes  are  small  sbafts 
used  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  a  lamp  in  order 
to  throw  a  light  into  a  particular  part  of  a  sewer,  so 
as  to  enable  men  to  inspect  it  from  a  manhole.    Both 
manholes  and  lampholes  should  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  acting  in  their  proper  capacity,  and  also  as 
ventilating  shafts.    Manholes  are  constructed  either 
as  perpendicular  shafts,  entering  the  sewer  directly 
over  its  crown,  or  immediately  by  its  side^  or  in  the 
case  of  some  towns,  and  in  streets  of  great  traffic,  by 
Side  entrances,  means  of  sido  entrances  placed  either  in  the  footpath, 
or  at  the  side  of  the  street,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
traflSc.    In  Fig.  121  is  represented  the  plan  of  a  man- 
hole, with  side  entrance,  as  used  in  the  London  sewera 
Fig.  122  represents  a  section,  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  connection  is  made  between  the  sewer  and  the 
Object  of  side    side  entrance.    The  object  of  a  side  entrance  into  a 
en  ranees.         gewcr  is  to  enable  the  operations  necessary  to  be  carried 
on  in  connection  with  a  system  of  sewers,  such  as  the 
raising  or  lowering  of  materials  to  or  from  the  street 
level,  to  be  done  without  obstructing  the  street  traffic, 
or  the  prosecution  of  the  work  being  inconvenienced 
Side  entrances    by  the  traffic.     No  doubt  the  construction  of  side 
se?f-ck^n^g°  entrances  into  the  old  sewers  of  London  was  a  great 
sewers.  advantage,  but  the  advantage  is  not  so  great  in  the 

case  of  a  modern  system  of  sewers  so  constructed  as 
to  be  self-cleansing,  and  consequently  not  requiring  the 
streets  to  be  obstructed  with  the  solid  deposit  raised 
from  the  sewers.  Side  entrances,  except  in  rare  cases, 
are  not  imperative ;  they  add  materially  to  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  have  some  disadvantages,  as  they  are 
Ventilation  of  ^pt  to  lead  sewcr  air  to  points  near  the  houses.  If  it  is 
side  entrances,  nccossary  to  iutroduco  them  they  should  be  ventilated 
by  pipes  connected  with  the  side  entrance  at  the  highest 
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practical  point  immediately  below  the  cover,  and  cai^ 
ried  up  to  8ome  conTenient  point. 

Side  entrancea  often  accumulate  filth  id  flood  time,  Aecnmaiation 
and  as  the  flow  of  the  sewage  cannot  wash  it  away,  it  ° 
gives  rise  to  noisome  smells.     Side  entrances  are,  as 
a  role,  not  so  clean  an  appliance  as  an  ordinary  man- 
hole, the  bottom  of  which  forms  part  of  the  sewer,  and 


from  which  everything  offensive  is  washed  away.     In 
all  ordinary  cases  a  manhole,  arranged  near  the  centre  Manholes 
of  the  street^  is  preferable  to  a  side  entrance,  for  then  preferable  to 
the  manholes  can  be  used  as  ventilating  shafts,  and 
moreover  tlie   removal   of  a   simple    manhole   cover, 
having  an  opening  not  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  is. 
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in  practice,  not  found  ^materially  to  interfere  vitk  the 
ProtectioD  of    traffic  of  the  streets.    It  may  be  here  observed  that  if 
open  man  o  es.  .^  .^  neccsBary  to  remoTc  a  manhole  cover,  and  to  leave 
the  site,  the  opening  should  be  protected.    This  is 
ordmarily  done  by  driving  small  wrought-iroD  standard 
into  the  street,  and  connecting  them  at  their  heads  by 
a  chain  or  rope. 
Form  of  man-        Mauholcs  are  constmcted  both  square  and  ciicnlar 
holes.  Iq  pii^n^    '£]^Q  manhole  of  a  side  entrance  or  manholes 

used  as  flushing  stations   on   brickwork  sewers  are 
usually  built  square ;  but  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  manhole  is  that  of  a  circle  in  plan,  made 
/  not  less  than  5  feet 'diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  taper- 

ing upwards  (or  in  the  shape  of  the  frustrum  of  a  c(»ie) 
to  receive  the  manhole  cover  and  charcoal  ventilating 
apparatus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  64,  page  292,  and  Fig.  80, 
Comparison       P*^  375.    By  Comparing  this  form  of  manhole  with 
between  man-    thosc  shown  ou  pagcs  382  and  383,  Figs.  87  and  88,  it 
dew;riptions.      will  bc  socu  how  much  Icss  brickwork  it  is  necessary  to 
use  in  the  construction  of  a  manhole,  the  top  of  which 
contains  the  ventilation  apparatus,  than  is  requisite 
when  a  separate  chamber  has  to  be  provided  for  this 
Thickness  of     purposc.    When  the  manholes  are  circular,  the  sides 
''"SiT'^^*''    are    steined    with    bricks,    radiating   longitudinally: 
9-inch  brickwork  is  generally  sufficient  for  most  sitoar 
Manholes         tions.    In  Plate  X.  is  shown  the  general  plan  of  the 
ptTte^ "''      arrangement  of  the  circular  manholes,  as  designed  by 
the  author  for  the  Sewerage  Works  of  Dantzic    When 
square  shafts  are  used  the  thickness  of  brickwork  is 
required  to  be  considerably  greater  than  with  the  dt- 
Square  shafts,    cular  dbafts.  The  general  arrangement  of  square  shafts 
Md'vii^^*        is  shown  in  Plates  VI.  and  VII.    The  square  shafts, 
Side  entrance    especially  iu  the  casc  of  side  entrances,  are  covered 
ooyen.  ^^^y^  ^  manhole  cover,  usually  consisting  of  a  frame 

either  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  filled  in  with  chequered 
plates,  or  sometimes  with  stone,  slate,  concrete,  or 
asphalte,  and  generally  provided  with  wrought^iron 
Safety  grating,  safety  grating.    In  fact,  in  some  of  the  London  di»- 
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the  sewers  are  partly  ventilated  by  periodically 

g  the  manhole  coYers  and  fixing  the  safety  grat> 

The  details  of  these  covers  and  safety  gratings 

Ten  in  Plate  XIII.  Plate  XUL 

7  /'^'^^^-the  constmction  of  manholes  in  some  districts. 

0-)!^-\lally  in  cases  where  sand  is  liable  to  find  its  way 

.Vi^ihe  sewers,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  fioor  of 

I  I '^  In '^-manhole  at  a  lower  level  than  the  sewers  running 

I  1  j^\!'i  out  of  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  page  389,  so  as  Catch-piu  in 

f^-^XDrm  a  catch-pit  for  the  deposit  of  sand*    This  is  ■«''•"»  P>g- ^8. 
I  i,^~)i^«ially  necessary  where  works  of  sewerage  are  in 
',\^-^pe8a  of  construction  in  sandy  districts:  after  all 
^^^~  works  are  completed  these  receptacles  should  be 
^^^-fd  up,  and  a  channel  formed  across  the  floor  of  the 
^'     itthole,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  any 
liter   liable   to    decomposition.     Manholes   should 
jrays  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  used  for  storing  up  Manholes  need 
wage  for  flushing  purposes,  as  described  at  page  291,  ^^'  ^^^^^^g 
r    jld  illustrated  in  Fig.  64. 
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A  GULLT  is  an  opening  provided  for  reoeiving  nrbce 
or  waste  water,  slops,  and  the  nrine  of  men  and  animals. 
A  trap  is  a  barrier  placed  between  the  sewer  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  external  or  interior  air  of  our  hoosefi 
on  the  other  side.    Ewbank  says,  ^  The  origin  of  traps 
is,  we  belieye,  unknown.    The  principle  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  water  lute  of  the  old  ohemisi."  GnllieB 
and  traps  are  closely  related,  for  although  we  nay 
haye  traps  without  gullies,  no  modem  gully  can  be 
considered  complete  without  a  trap,  and  the  tnp  and 
the  gully  are  often  so  constructed  as  to  be  inseparable. 
Both  gullies  and  traps  are  liable  to  a  series  of  con- 
tingencies, arising  from   defects  in   construction  or 
accidental  derangement  in  working,  rendering  it  ex- 
tremely necessary  to  be  cautious  as  to  the  mode  of  in- 
troducing  trapped  openings  communicating  with  seweis 
or  drains  within  our  houses.    All  gullies  and  tr^  are 
now  formed  either  on  the  water  trap  or  valye  trap 
principle,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  these  principles 
Water  traps  usually  partake  of  the  character  of  an  in- 
verted syphon,  and  are  liable  to  become  untrapped  from 
running  full  bore  and  acting  as  a  syphon  proper,  in  which 
case  the  induced  current  tends  to  create  a  vacuum  below 
the  trap ;  air  follows  the  flowing  water,  and  diivea  or 
sucks  out  sufiScient  water  fiom  the  trap  to  leave  the 
aperture  unsealed.    The  remedy  for  this  defect  (which 
is  constantly  occurring  in  the  case  of  small  pipes)  is 
to  provide  free  ventilation  below  the  trap,  to  make  the 
trap  of  rather  larger  bore  than  the  pipe  communicating 
with  it,  and  to  cut  off  all  direct  communication  with 
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'  if  r  *^i^  ot  our  houfies  iu  a  maimer  hereafter  con- 
■j;  ^  td  under  the  head  of  House  Drainage,  page  481. 
V"^  ker,  and  not  uncommon  cause  of  the  failure  of  a 
i^^  38,  the  entry  of  some  subetance  which  will  act  as 
f    V  pbon,  and  drain  every  drop  of  water  out  of  the  Draining  of 

,  leaving  it  unsealed    For  example,  the  traps  of  ^^^^^  *^*P*- 
s         0  are  very  apt  to  become  untrapped  in  consequence 
"^         I  thread  or  two  of  a  dishcloth  entering  and  hanging 
fly  in  the  water  of  the  trap  and  partly  down  the 
£d,  when  it  acts  as  a  syphon  and  drains  the  trap. 
e  only  remedy  for  this  defect  is  the  exercise  of  Remedy, 
^^^^H^istant  surreillance  over  all  traps,  and  seeing  that  ^j^iSng  of 
'L^J  are  kept  properly  dean,  and,  where  possible,  pre-  traps. 
'^^nting  all  direct  communication  between  our  houses 
^id  the  drains.    Traps  are  also  particularly  liable  to 
fl  from  the  eyaporation  of  the  water  which  forms  the  Evaporation 
!     ml  against  the  escape  of  sewer  gas.    Valve  traps  are  "*^^'  ^^^' 
J     lore  defective  than  water  traps,  for  it  must  not  be 
Orgotten  that  as  traps  are  used  with  the  sole  intention 
<  if  preventing  the  passage  of  sewer  air  from  our  drains  or 
L  Le^  sewers  into  the  houses  or  elsewhere,  that  as  water  flows 
down,  air  is  displaced,  and  may  flow  up  the  drain,  so 
!  ihat^  taking  the  case  of  the  ordinary  valve  known  as  the 
,^8hackle  valve,  Plate  XY.,  Fig.  22,  when  this  is  open,  and  shackle  Take. 
/    water  is  passing  through  the  lower  portion,  sewer  air 
can  easily  pass  back  over  the  water  through  the  upper 
^    portion  of  the  valve.    Other  kinds,  such  as  floating 

valves,  have  been  used,  but  all  valves  are  liable  to  Vaiveswiii 
^  leakage  from  the  admission  of  some  foreign  substance  ^^^* 
,     into  the  valve  seat  which  prevents  its  closing.    More- 
over, the  oxidation  of  the  valves,  and  the  injury  the 
X    valve  faces  often  sustain,  render  them  a  very  imper* 
feet  and  unsafe  mode  of  ensuring  the  trapping  of  any 
opening  communicating  with  our  sewers,  and  sudi  vaWe  traps 
valves  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  palliative  against  ^^^^  ,^^^  ^^ 

'  *  «r  o  pended  upon. 

the  movement  of  sewer  air,  and  not  as  an  effectual 
remedy  to  check  its  escape.    The  failure  of  traps  has  Uncertain 
80  often  been  proved  that  persons  have  been  found  »^*»®°  ®^ '''P** 

2  r  2 
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to  advocate  their  entire  abolition,  and  the  sabstitntioD 
of  free  ventilation  in  their  stead.  Others  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  traps  in  our  hoase-dnuss^  m 
the  hope  of  excluding  more  effectually  sewer  gas. 

UMofiraps.  Traps  are  useful  for  closing  the  openings  betveen 
sewers  and  houses,  or  even  between  houses  and  the 
external  air,  for,  if  openings  are  left  untrapped,  and 
they  simply  communicate  with  the  external  air,  at 
times  disagreeable  currents  of  air  would  be  set  op, 
which  may  be  attended  with  inconyenience.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  if  free  ventilation  is  provided,  unless  open- 
ings communicating  with  drains  are  trapped,  as  air 
and  gas  always  take  the  course  of  least  resistano^ 
there  is  a  danger  of  foul  air  escaping  into  our  hoasea. 

Evil  of  muiti-    The  multiplication  of  traps  has  also  its  dangers.  Ftf 

P  ying  rips,  example,  if  two  or  more  syphon  traps  are  fixed  in  tbe 
same  line  of  air-tight  pipes,  the  lower  syphon  «iD 
effectually  untrap  the  upper  syphons,  as  for  exampfe 

Description  of    Fig.  123.    The  syphous  A  and  B  are  placed  in  tbe 

Fig.  123. 

FiQ.  128. 


course  of  a  drain  with  no  free  opening  between  tliem, 
water  is  passed  into  the  drain  above  the  syphon  B 
it  will  drive  out  the  air  in  the  pipe  between  A  and 
B,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  would  bubble  up  tinoogh 
the  water  of  the  trap  at  C.  The  air  being  exdnded 
between  A  and  B,  all  the  syphons  act  in  unison,  and 
anything  affecting  the  trap  A  or  B  will  equally  affect 
the  trap  C.    For  example,  if  the  drain  runs  full  boie, 


, 
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all  the  syphons  would  be  drained,  or  in  another  case  the 
lower  syphon  will  effectually  untrap  the  upper  syphons ; 
for  if  we  suppose  that  water  is  running  through  the 
drain,  aud  that  it  suddenly  ceases  to  flow,  the  flow 
would  gradually  subside  between  B  and  A»  causing  a 
vacuum  in  this  portion  of  the  drain,  and  air  will  then 
enter  through  the  syphons  B  and  G,  which  will  driye 
out  the  water  in  the  trap,  leaving  it  unsealed*  The 
only  remedy  for  this  action  of  a  syphon  trap  is  to 
provide  sufficient  ventilation,  so  that  while  the  action 
of  the  syphon  remains,  air  may  be  supplied  from  ex- 
ternal sources  without  having  to  pass  through  the  traps. 
It  cannot  be  too  fully  impressed  upon  all  persons  Every  trap 
using  traps,  that  no  trap  can  be  relied  upon  unless  ye^uation.^ 
protected  by  a  ventilator  to  relieve  it  from  pressure. 

Dr.  A.  Fergus  says,  **  Sewer  air  is  absorbed  by  the  Dr.  a.  Fergus 
water  on  the  sewer-side  of  the  trap,  and  discharged  from  ^^  ^*  ^  ™^* 
the  house  end  of  it."    One  thing  is  certain  with  re- 
ference to  malaria,  that  all  authorities  are  agreed  that 
it  is  never  extricated  from  a  water  surface.    It  is  only 
after  a  swamp  has  become  dry  that  malaria  makes  its  Malaria  nerer 
appearance  and  commits  its  ravages.    If  we  admit  with  f^m^^^ter 
Dr.  Fergus  that  sewer  air  may  be  passed  through  the  surface. 
water  of  a  trap,  we  may  be  assured,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  anything  injurious  held  in  the  sewer  air  would  be 
washed  out  and  remain  harmless  in  the  water  of  the  Water  washes 
trap ;  for,  however  offensive,  and  however  overloaded  ^"^^  **'• 
water  may  become,  so  long  as  water  remains,  all  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove  that  no  evil  consequences  follow. 
This  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  Evidence  of 
water  of  the  Thames  in  the  dry  year  of  1858,  when,  gl^ti^Tha^es 
burdened  as  the  water  was  with  sewage— so  much  so,  in  ib58. 
that  the  stench  given  off  was  unbearable — yet  we  find 
that  neither  the  health  of  London  generally  nor  that 
of  those .  living  near  the  river  suffered  from  the  con- 
sequences, but  that  this  particular  year  was  one  of  the 
healthiest  known  in  London. 

Mechanical  or  balance  traps  have  been  used  both  in 
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■  soil  pipes  and  id  oonaection  with  water  cloeete,  goffies, 
&e.  Fig.  124  is  a  representaticHi  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Bamer'B 
trap,  pateoted  in  July,  1875,  and  intended  to  be  need  on 
the  soil  pipe  of  a  hoaae.  The  pan  of  this  trap  is  pronded 
with  a  Btop,  which  prevents  its  beiog  entirely  emptied, 


and  a  water  seal  is  thna  preserved  when  the  balanced 
pan  tilts.  The  illustration  shows  the  poeitioa  of  Hie 
pan  when  open.  This  trap  looks  a  formidable  pieee  of 
machinery  for  effecting  so  simple  an  operation  as  tint 
of  trapping  a  soil  pipe,  and  as  the  working  parts  ^ 
from  within  a  chamber  in  connection  with  the  sewer,  to 
its  exterior  in  connection  with  the  house,  wear  andtesr, 
in  the  absence  of  attention,  may  lead  to  an  escape  of 
sewer  air.  It  is  questionable  if  this  trap  is  any  adnnce 
upon  a  similar  description  of  trap  that  has  been  in  iw 
in  France  for  many  years  past,  illnsttated  in  Fig.  12f^ 
and  the  invention  of  Bogier  Uothes,  which  obtsineii 
a  first-class  medal  at  the  International  £xhibittao 
of  1855.  The  trap  consists  simply  of  an  arrangeneiit 
of  balanced  valve  or  pan,  that  may  be  fitted  either  t» 
the  container  of  a  doeet,  or  on  the  soil  pipe.  It  ^ 
been  applied  in  both  these  positions  in  France,  vxl 
has  also  been  used  both  in  latrines  without  water  u^ 
in  coDDecticm  with  water  closets. 
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Bowers'  trap  is  an  American  inyention,  which  was  Bowers'  float 
illxiBtrated  in  the  'Engineer*  of  the  16th  Pebmary,  ^^' 
1878,  and  consists  of  a  combined  water  and  mechanical 
trap.  The  pipe  to  be  trapped  dips  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  ball  of  india-rubber,  copper,  or  other  material 
lighter  than  water,  and  which,  by  its  buoyancy,  rises 
and  seals  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  that  dips  into  the 
yessel  of  water  which  forms  the  water  trap.  A  trap  of 
this  kind  entirdiy  depends  upon  the  water  trap,  and  if 
the  water  trap  fails  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
or  the  loss  of  water  from  any  other  cause,  the  mecha- 
nical trap  is  of  no  service.    This  valve  is  similar  in  Bowers'  trap 

compared  with 
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float  tide-TalTe. 


principle  to  the  float  valves  that  have  been  used  as  tide 
valves  for  small  sewers  in  this  country,  and  described 
at  page  458.  Bowers'  trap  may  be  used  with  advantage 
in  positions  liable  to  back-flow  from  the  sewers. 

The  gullies  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  of  two  Varieties  of 
varieties,  those  which  are  intended  to  pass  everything  ^^^^^  ^^  *"*• 
entering  them  to  the  sewers,  and  those  intended  to 
intercept  all  heavy  matter,  such  as  road  detritus.    In 
some  districts  where  the  sewers  have  ample  fall  and 
abundance  of  water  for  flushing,  thus  creating  great 
velocity  and  transporting  power,  all  such  matters  as 
enter  gullies  may  be  passed  into  the  sewers,  but  in  the 
generality  of  towns  it  is  advisable  to  intercept  the  Advisable  to 
joad  detritus  and  other  matters  of  this  character,  and  to  j^^'J^J'  ^^^ 
prevent  their  entrance  into  the  sewers,  as  such  matters 
are  prone  to  concrete  when  they  enter  a  sewer,  and 
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create  stoppages  wIucIl  are  both  difficult  and  expaaiTe 

to  remoTe.     All  modem  street  gnllies  shoold  theiebn 

be  constracted  to  interoept  road  detritus,  and  this  ea 

Mode  of  only^  be  seoored  by  makiDg  the  catch-pit  below  tlie 

(^uitu.^      point  of  overflow  into  the  seweis  of  considerable  deptb 

and  sise,  and  of  snch  form  at  the  bottom,  that  a  nA  <i 

water  entering  the  guUy  in  time  of  etorm,  is  not  li^ 

to  stir  np  the  deposit  and  carry  it  away.    In  mm 

sandy  districts  the  author  has  foand  it  oonTenieQt,iii 

order  to  intercept  the  sand  carried  down  a  steep  W 

SpmUi  «tdi>    in  time  of  storm,  to  provide  a  special  cat«li-pit  oatade 

S*^  the  ordinary  gnlly,  in  which  the  sand  may  subsde. 

This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  126. 


G  is  the  gully-hole  proper,  and  G  the  catch-pit  fo 
sand.  When  aecessary  a  communication  closed  b;  * 
valve  may  be  fixed  ia  the  wall  W  between  the  BUtd 
catch-pit  C,  and  the  gully-hole  G.  Water  Sowing 
downhill  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  first  Sows  ova 
the  open  grating  of  the  catch-pit  before  arriving  at  tbe 
gully  grating;  therefore,  in  time  of  storm,  this  cai/A- 
pit  fills  with  water,  and  the  heavy  sand  sobaidefl  intbe 
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water,  the  lighter  sabstance  flowing  on  to  the  gnlly. 
In  a  sandy  district^  in  which  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  is  nsed,  the  walls  of  the  catch-pit  may  with  ad- 
yantage  ]be  bnilt  in  porous  brickwork,  so  that,  when  a 
stonn  has  subsided,  the  water  may  percolate  into  the 
sabsoil,  leaving  the  sand  in  a  fit  state  for  remoyal. 
Some  engineers  introduce  two  gullies  placed  close  UMoftwo 
together,  in  order  to  intercept  more  readily  the  solid  8™^*"- 
matter  brought  down  in  time  of  stonn. 

All  trapped  gullies  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  Gaiiiesghonid 
be  imperyioas  to  water,  otherwise  a  loss  of  water  may  ^^^«^ 
take  place  from  leakage,  which  in  many  varieties  of 
gully  will  lead  to  their  becoming  untrapped.    Some 
gullies  are  liable  to  become  untrapped  by  reason  of  the 
removal  of  the  accumulation  of  deposit,  which  has  the  Effect  of 
effect  of  lowering  the  water  line.  ITie  gullies,  Figs.  14,  J^J^  ^^ 
15, 16,  and  21,  Plate  XIY.,  are  not  liable  to  fail  from 
this  cause,  and  on  this  account  are  preferable  to  other 
forms. 

Gullies  are  liable  to  fail  in  time  of  frost,  especially  in  Effect  of  frost 
very  cold  countries,  as  the  gullies  and  traps  get  com-  ^^  ^  ^^ 
pletely  frozen  up,  and,  when  a  sudden  thaw  takes  place, 
they  are  found  locked  up  with  ice,  so  that  the  water 
cannot  readily  escape,  and  the  streets  in  consequence 
get  flooded.    The  remedy  for  this  is  to  remove  the 
water  in  the  gully  as  far  as  possible^from  the  surface. 
In  some  of  the  northern  towns  of  Germany  the  water 
line  is  removed  5  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  gullies 
are  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  traps,  should  it  accumulate.  Fig.  11, 
Plate  XIY.^  represents  the  section  of  a  street  gully 
which  has  been  used  very  successfuUy  at  Carlsruhe,  Garitmhe 
Germany.    The  gully  is  made  in  two  portions,  with  a  ^^^' 
trap  in  the  division  wall.    Should  the  trap  get  frozen, 
the  stone  S  is  removed  from  that  portion  into  which 
the  trap  discharges,  and  a  suitable  tool  may  be  inserted 
to  brefl^  up  the  ice.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  gullies 
communicating  with  the  sewers  proper  of  a  town  in  this 
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Temperatanoi 
sewer  prevenU 
freezing. 


Water  should 
be  renewed  in 
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Scavenging  of 
gullies. 


Fluid  used  to 
seal  some 
gullies. 


Gully  gratings, 


Selection  of 
gullies. 


country  are  not  Tory  liable  to  have  their  traps  fmen, 
as  the  superior  temperature  of  a  sewer  in  winter  effec- 
tually proTonts  the  freezing  of  the  traps ;  but  in  cases 
where  a  separate  system  is  provided  for  surface  draioage, 
the  traps  of  gullies  are  very  liable  to  become  &oz»l  In 
all  cases  gullies  are  liable  to  become  untrapped  from 
leakage  or  fix)m  evaporation ;  therefore,  to  ensure  the 
integrity  of  the  traps,  they  should  have  the  water  oon- 
stantly  renewed  in  dry  weather.    This  is  readily  done 
in  the  sununer  months  by  the  ordinary  water  caits; 
at  other  times  a  special  supply  of  water  should  be  fvo* 
vided.    All  gullies  should  be  regularly  scavenged,  not 
less  frequently  than  once  every  six  or  ten  days,  as 
matters  of  a  decomposable[character  are  often  passed  into 
them,  which  decay  and  give  off  an  offiansive  effluTiom 
if  left  too  long  in  the  gully.    Aft^r  every  stoim  die 
deposit   in  a  gully  should    invariably   be   removed 
from  the  catch-pit  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  washed 
into  the  sewer.    Gullies  placed  in  situations  more  as 
a  security  against  flooding,  as  in  the  floors  of  strong 
rooms  and  8u6h-like  situations,  are  better  sealed  with 
oil,  glycerine,  or  other  liquid  not  so  liable  to  evaporate 
as  water.  The  gullies  for  stables  and  cow-houses  should 
invariably  be  constructed  with  good-sized  catdi-pits,  in 
order  to  prev^t,  as  far  as  possible,  the  matters  enteiisg 
the  sewers  and  choking  them.     Gullies  are  usnaUy 
provided  with  grated  coverings.     Those  for  streets 
consist  of  bars,  which  should  be  arranged  at  rig^t 
angles  to  the  tra£Sc,  or  otherwise  narrow-wheeled  vehides 
are  liable  to  get  injured  in  the  openings  between  the 
bars  of  the  gratings.      The  gratings  for  yards  and 
sinks  are  usually  perforated,  and  are  made  either  of 
iron,  brass,  or  earthenware.     Care  should  be  taken 
when  selecting  a  gully,  that,  if  the  grating  is  removed, 
the  trap  cannot  also  be  removed,  otherwise,  from  the 
inadvertence  or  carelessness  of  servants,  the  gullies  or 
traps  will  be  unsealed ;  this  is  invariably  the  case  with 
the  form  of  trap  now  in  general  use  in  most  booses, 
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called  the  bell  trap,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XY*  Bell  traps. 
In  ibis  trap  the  bell  forming  the  seal  is  attached  to  the 
grating;  and  the  removal  of  the  grating,  which  enables 
servants  more  easily  to  pass  matters  into  the  drain, 
leaves  the  honse  in  direct  commnnication  with  the 
sewer.  The  locking  of  the  gratings  of  sinks  is  an  evil  Locking 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Every  grating  should  be  ^'*^'°^* 
made  loose,  so  that  the  traps  may  be  freed  and  cleaned 
of  all  matters  contained  in  them,  such  as  have  already 
been  mentioned,  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  unsealing  of 
the  traps.  The  size  of  pipe  used  for  connecting  gullies 
in  streets  with  the  public  sewers  depends  upon  the 
area  of  surface  a  gully  may  drain,  but  in  practice  the 
pipe  should  not  be  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  for  yard  drainage  pipes  of  not  less  than  4  inches 
diameter  should  be  used  to  connect  the  gully  with  the 
drain. 

In  Fig.  127  we  have  a  plan,  and  in  Fig.  128  a  section  Gaiiy  for 
of  a  gully  designed  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  ^"^  ^"^''*«*'- 
yard  drainage.    The  trap  in  this  gully  will  not  be 
unsealed  by  the  removal  of  the  detritus  firom  the  pit, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  trap  itself  can  readily  be 
got  at  from  the  inside  of  the  gully.    In  Fig.  129  is 
shown  a  plan  of  a  very  similar  gully,  and  in  Fig.  130  a 
section  of  the  same  gully,  designed  by  the  author,  and  street  gaily. 
which  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  street  drainage. 

A  great  variety  in  the  form  of  both  gullies  and  traps  Description  of 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  produced.    In  Plate  XIV.  ^^^^  ^^^* 
we  have  a  number  of  illustrations  of  different  forms  of 
guUies. 

Fig.  1  is  a  representation  of  a  section  of  a  street 
gully  as  used  at  Ixelles,  France.    It  forms  a  simple  izeiies  guiiy. 
trap  in  itself,  and  is  intended  as  &r  as  possible  to 
transmit  aU  matter,  both  solid  and  liquid,  to  the  sewer. 

Fig.  2  represents  an  English  form  of  gully  with  a  Gully  with ' 
simple  trap  formed  of  earthenware  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^<^"®™  ^"P* 
gully,  and  is  constructed  to  transmit  all  matters  to  the 
sewers. 
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CiuMnn  oon-        Fig.  8  represents  a  oontinental  form  of  golly  cot- 
tinuu]  goUr.  gtfuot^  entirely  in  cast  iron,  and  intended  to  tnmnit 
all  matters  to  ttie  sewen. 


Fig.  4  is  the  representation  of  a  goUy  invented  bf 
M.  Jamiiard,  architect  to  the  French  Govenunent  U 
is  constructed  in  iron,  and  is  intended  to  tranmiit  tU 
matters  to  the  sewers. 

Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  Walker's  trap.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pan  hong  with  chains,  so  that  the  sides  of  the 
guUy  dip  into  the  pan  and  form  the  trap^  The  pu 
can  be  detached  on  one  side  bo  as  to  enable  any  solid 
matter  to  be  emptied  out  of  it,  which  ia  then  paad 
into  the  drain  below. 

Fig.  6  is  a  representation  of  Austin's  gaily  trap  It 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  commtm  bell  trap,  the  bell 
not  being  attached  to  the  cover,  but  looee,  havlDg^ 
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perforated  bottom,  and  dropping  down  on  the  centre 
eone  D.  The  top  grating  is  hinged  and  can  be  raised, 
so  that  the  trap  can  be  easily  cleaned  out  B  is  the 
level  of  the  snrfsce,  and  C  of  the  wat« ;  the  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  passage  of  the  water  to 
the  drains. 

Pia.  128. 


Fig.  7  is  a  representation  of  a  gully  invented  by 
Mr.  John  Phillips  C.G.,  under  the  following  ciioum- 
stances,  which  he  communicated  to  the  author :  "  There  How  tnpp«d 
had  been  a  discussion  by  the  Works  Committee  of  the  £" uTn^^w 
Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  as  to  the  trapping  ^  U''.  John 
of  gullies.    I  told  the  committee  that  not  only  should 
the  gullies  be  trapped,  so  as  to  prevent  the  gases  in 
the  sewers  from  escaping  near  the  footway,  but  that 
they  should  be  constructed  with  a  deep  pit,  to  keep  the 
road  detritns  oat  of  the  sewers.    The  problem  was 
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solved  aa  follows :  Wliile  I 
was  Bitting  at  breakfast  me 
mommg,  I  saw  in  th«  fim 
of  the  ooffee>pot  hetoK  m 
on  tlie  table,  the  idoitial 
golly  required.  The  kmt 
part  of  the  pot  A,  Fig.  131, 
was  the  detritns  pit,  wf 
tiie  spoQt  B  the  trap.  Fnan 
this  I  immediately  nude  i 
shetoh  of  ihe  gnUy  (Ann 
in  Fig.  7,  Plate  Xiy.> 
The  same  morning  I  nb- 
nutted  the  sketch  to  tiie 
Works  Committee,  who  wm 
so  pleased  with  it  that  Otef 
at  once  ad<^ted  it  as  llie 
principle  of  constmctiiie 
gulliee  in  the  metropolis.' 
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Fig.  Sis  the  representation  of  s  London  golly-hole,  London  guiiy 
with  the  catch-pit  constructed  under  the  footpath.   The  rtJertT"" 
catoh-pool  is  placed  in  this  position  to  faoUitate  its  being 
cleansed,  and  this  form  was  consideied  suitable  for 
narrow  streets  4^  great  trafSc 

Fig.  9  is  the  repreeeutation  ^'*-  "'■  oaiir  for 

of  e  large  gully  with  catch-pit  S"^^' 

under  the  footpath.  This  form 
was  considered  suitable  for 
streets  of  great  traCSc,  where 
there  was  a  la^^  amount  of 
road  detritus  to  be  intercepted. 

Fig.  10  is  a  representation  Dtntiic  gnii;. 

of  a  street  gnlly  mHi  earthen- 
ware trap.  This  gully  is  made 
of  concrete  and  in  one  piece. 

Wtoughtriron  bands  are  introduced  into  the  interior 
of  the  concrete  to  tie  the  whole  together.  It  has 
been  used  in  Dantzic,  and  the  material  is  found  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  serere  climate. 

Fig.  11  is  a  form  of  German  guUy  used  at  Garlsmhe,  Cuiinbc 
which  has  before  *  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  ^  ^* 
the  influence  of  frost  on  street  gullies. 

Fig.  12  represents  a  section  of  Lowe's  Patent  Gully.  l<>™'»  piUf- 
This  is  a  good  form  of  gnlly  for  yards  and  such-like 
places. 

Fig.  IS  is  a  representatitm  of  an  earthenware  gully  Eirthtinrue 
suitable  for  small  yards  and  courts,  but  the  anred  ^  '' 
bottom  with  the  outlet  near  it  renders  it  liable,  with 
a  large  volnme  of  water  flowing  through  the  gnlly,  to 
transmit  detritus  and  other  materials  into  the  sewers. 

Fig.   14   is  a  representation  of  a  double-trapped  Donbi*- 
London  street-gully;  the  smaller  catch-pit  B  in  this  i^^„iit. 
esse  is  not  BO  liable  to  the  influence  of  eraporatioD  as 
the  exposed  water  area  of  the  catch-pit  A,  and,  more- 
over, tiie  emptying  of  the  larger  oatoh-pit  still  leaves 
the  gnlly  trapped. 

Figs.  15  and  15a  represent  the  plan  and  section  of 
*  Vide  page  429. 
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Kewton'g 

gully, 

Adrtntagw  of 

Newton's 

gully. 


Sise  of 
gullies. 


Gully  designed 
by  author. 


Butt's  gully 
with  looM 
diri-boz. 


Mr.  John  Newton's  golly.  The  adyantages  clamed 
for  this  golly  are: — ^ Ist.  A  perfect  trap  at  all  tineB, 
the  ordinary  syphons  ceasing  to  act  when  the  le^el  of 
the  water  is  reduced  by  the  removal  of  deposiled 
matters.  2nd.  Very  little  evaporation  in  sommer,  and 
no  liability  to  freezing  in  winter.  3rd.  Ample  ^aea 
for  the  retention  of  the  road  detritos.  4th.  In  tbe 
event  of  any  solid  matter  accnmolating  in  the  tn^  it 
can  easily  be  removed  when  the  golly  is  emptiei 
Provision  is  also  made  for  flushing  the  drains  through 
an  apertore  fitted  with  an  air-tight  stopper  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  trap.  5th«  Unnsoal  feu^ties  in  the 
fixing,  no  brickwork,  stone,  or  cement,  being  required. 
6th.  Economy  in  first  cost  and  durability.''  In  ordinal; 
cases  gullies  of  this  kind  lft.6in.  xlfl.x2ft9iiL 
are  recommended,  but  when  the  gullies  are  less  tban 
40  yards  apart  a  smaller  size  may  be  introduced,  or 
1  ft.  2  in.  X  1  ft  X  2  ft.  2  in.  These  gullies  are  made 
entirely  of  cast  iron. 

Fig.  16  represents  a  form  of  gully  that  has  been 
used  by  the  author  for  many  years  past  The  trap  is 
of  the  flat  syphon  variety,  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
lowering  of  the  water  line  in  the  golly.  Instead  of 
being  provided  with  a  plain  syphon  of  the  vaiietf 
shown  in  the  drawing,  it  may  be  furnished  with  a 
syphon  and  junction  for  inspection,  as  shown  in  Plate 
XV.,  Fig.  16a. 

Fig.  17  is  a  representation  of  the  section  of  '^  Bntt^s  " 
Gloucester  gully,  with  loose  dirt-box.  **  The  grating  a 
and  the  dip  h  are  made  separate  for  the  convenience  of 
casting  and  for  lifting  off,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
dip  b  drops  into  a  sediment  box,  which  box  rests  on  and 
is  regulated  by  half  bricks  d  d.  By  these  means  a  stench 
trap  is  formed  with  the  water  surface  reduced,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  evaporation,  a  desideratum  in  times  of 
drought.  The  sides  are  formed  of  brickwork.  As  the 
water  and  filth  pass  through  grating  a  and  down  the 
dip  2,  they  are  finally  lodged  in  the  box  e,  which  can 
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be  emptied  by  one  man,  by  merely  lifting  ont  the  box 
by  the  handles  and  emptying  it  into  the  scayenger's 
cart,  thus  ayoiding  the  offendye  and  expenaiye  mode 
of  deaning  hitherto  practised  of  pit  traps ;  the  water 
itinning  oyer^  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  ultimately 
escapes  through  the  drain  pipe  6.''  It  should  be  ob- 
senred  that  unless  the  drain  e  is  trapped,  the  remoyal 
of  the  dirt-box  leaves  the  drain  imtrapped. 

Fig.  18  ia  a  representation  of  Sharp's  Lancaster  Sharp's  gniij. 
double-trapped  gully  with  movable  dirt-box.  This 
form  of  gully  is  very  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  17» 
and  unless  provided  with  a  trap  below,  as  shown  in  this 
illustration,  the  remoyal  of  the  dirt-bot  leaves  the  gully 
nntrapped. 

Fig.  19  is  a  representation  of  Clark's  Carlisle  double-  Clark's  double- 
trapped  gully,  with  movable  dirt-box  and  bottom  dis-    **       ^  ^' 
charge.    This  form  of  gully  would  be  untrapped  by 
the  remoyal  of  the  dirt-box. 

Fig.  20  is  a  representation  of  Clark's  double-trapped  S*?''/^^'^' 
Carlisle  gully,  with  movable  dirt-box  and  side  dis-  discharge. 
charge.  This  gully  would  remain  trapped  after  re- 
moval of  the  dirt-box,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
volame  of  water  retained  in  the  bottom  of  the  casing  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  arising  from  the  displacement 
of  the  water  by  the  removal  of  the  dirt-box. 

Fig.  21  is  a  representation  of  Clark's  treble-trapped  Clark's  treble- 
gully,  with  movable  dirt-box.  The  great  advantage  of  *"pp*^  ^  ^* 
this  form  of  gully  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  remains 
trapped  when  the  dirt-box  is  removed.  In  all  the 
forms  of  Clark's  gully  the  dirt-box  is  provided  with  a 
perforated  gallery  round  the  top,  so  that  they  will  retain 
some  floating  substances,  an  advantage  which  the  other 
forms  of  gully  we  have  considered,  with  movable  dirt-box, 
do  not  possess;  consequently  in  the  gullies  with  the 
imperfect  form  of  dirt-box  such  matters  are  washed 
oyer  the  lip  of  the  box  into  the  drains. 

Figs.  22  and  22a  are  illustrations  showing  the  section  Gully  for  low 
and  plan  of  one  of  Clark's  gullies  combined  with  a  ***"***°°- 
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PreTention  of 
flooding  of 
oellw. 


Brighton 
gulJy. 


Ponlton's 
gully. 


Balance  gully. 


Yonng's  Talve  chamber.  ^  These  chambers  and  vim 
aie  constracted  for  the  purpose  of  preyenting  the  back- 
flow  oi  sewage  from  drains  in  low  situations  in  times  of 
flood.  They  consist  of  a  chamber  fitted  to  the  outlet 
pipe  of  a  street  or  yard  gully,  in  which  is  saRpended 
an  india-nibber  ball,  which  on  ordinary  oocasionfi  haogs 
dear  of  any  snrfiEUse  water  entering  the  chamber  from 
the  golly,  and  in  times  of  flood  is  floated  into  a  gun- 
metal  seat  at  the  month  of  the  chamber,  thns  pie?^t- 
ing  any  back-flow  from  the  drains  reaching  the  shiImk. 
These  ball  valves  are  self-acting,  requiring  no  atteDtioa 
after  once  being  fixed.  The  interior  of  the  chambais 
provided  with  guides  to  conduct  the  ball  into  its  w^ 
and  BO  made  that  the  ball  cannot  possibly  become  fizei 
A  movable  water-tight  cover  is  also  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection  if  required."  Another  form  of 
this  gully  and  valve  chamber  is  made,  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  smaller  drains ;  it  can  be  readily  applied 
to  a  house-drain,  and  is  very  suitable  for  the  draioage 
of  cellars  and  other  places  liable  to  be  flooded  from  the 
sewers. 

Fig.  23  is  an  illustration  of  the  section  of  a  catcbfit 
and  valves  of  an  iron  gully  as  used  at  Brighton.  It 
combines  both  a  dip  and  valve  trap. 

Fig.  24  is  an  illustration  of  the  section  and  valves  of 
a  very  similar  gully  to  the  former.  It  is  made  of 
earthenware  by  Messrs.  Henry  Doulton  and  C!a,  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  street  gully.  As  valves  caimot 
be  implicitly  depended  upon  as  efficient  traps,  these 
forms  of  gullies  should  all  be  filled  up  with  water  after 
being  freed  from  sediment,  in  order  to  bring  into  action 
the  water  trap  which  is  provided. 

Figs.  25  and  25a  are  representations  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind  of  gully  from  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  considering.  It  is  called  a  balance  gnUy.  The 
gully  may  be  allowed  to  fill  up  with  water  or  dirt  imtil 
the  load  accumulated  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the 
balance  weight  attached,  when  the  valve  tilts  and  dis- 
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charges  the  contents  of  the  gnlly  into  the  drains  below. 

This  form  of  gnlly^  although  in  nse  in  many  towns, 

cannot  be  recommended,  for  after  careful  examination 

the  yalyes  are  never  found  to  be  tight,  materials  get  Vaiyes  never 

under  them  to  prevent  their  closing ;  and,  moreover,  ""^'^  ^^  *• 

every  time  they  discharge  their  contents,  they  allow 

air  to  escape,  as  every  discharge  displaces  at  least  an  Discharge  of 

equal  volume  of  the  sewer  air.  ^^"^  '^'"^  **'• 

Figs.  26  and  26a  are  representations  of  Thomp-  Balance  guiij 
son's  balance  trap.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  ^tch.  ^^ 
particular  form  of  balance  trap  is  that  it  cannot  gape, 
as  other  balance-valve  traps  do,  with  a  load  only  slightly 
exceeding  the  balance  weight;  as,  in  addition  to  the 
balance  valve,  a  balance  latch  is  provided,  and  sufficient 
weight  must  accumulate  to  move  both  the  latch  and 
pan  before  the  valve  will  open,  when  it  opens  suddenly, 
and  quickly  closes  after  discharging  the  contents  of  the 
gully.  The  pan  is  supposed  to  be  kept  air-tight  by 
closing  against  a  ring  of  vulcanized  india-rubber.  This 
form  of  trap  has  the  same  defects  as  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  considering  the  previous  form  of  balance 
valve. 

Fig.  27  represents  a  gully  trapped  with  a  shackle  Shackle  yaive. 
valve,  with  manhole  for  inspection  provided  in  the 
footpath. 

Fig.  28  is  an  illustration  of  a  shackle-valve  gully  and  Shackle  yaive 

•  A»i_i  J-  r  i»x*  and  hole  for 

inspection  hole  made  m  one  frame  of  cast  iron.  inspection. 

Fig.  29  is  an  illustration  of  a  gully  with  catch-pit  Islington 
and  shackle-valve  trap.  This  form  of  gully  is  used  by  ^  ^' 
the  Islington  Yestry.  The  catch-pit  is  built  in  bricks 
and  cement,  and  is  1  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  x  5  ft.  6  in.  Such 
a  gully  as  here  represented  cannot  be  recommended,  as, 
whenever  it  is  brought  into  action  by  water  opening 
the  valve,  sewer  gas  can  always  escape  by  the  open 
space  above  the  water  line.  Moreover,  it  is  liable  to 
fail  from  other  causes,  which  have  already  been  con- 
sidered when  speaking  of  valve  traps.* 

*  Vide  page  42S. 
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D«tcripiioB  of    .   In  Plate  XY.  are  represented  nnmeroos  forms  of 
Plate  XV.        traps  which  have  been  introduced  at  various  times  for 
seiding  the  inlets  of  drains  and  sewers,  and  preTeoliog 
the  escape  of  sewer  gas. 
B«u  tnp.  Fig.  1  is  an  illustration  of  the  section  of  the  ordinal; 

bell  trap.  These  traps  consist  of  a  bell  attached  to 
the  grating  and  dipping  into  the  water  retained  in  the 
chamber  of  the  trap,  and  covering  the  dischai^  pip^ 
The  seal  of  these  traps  rarely  exceeds  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  water  in  depth,  and  they  cannot  be  depenied 
upon,  as  servants  will  remove  the  grating  and  the  tnp 
with  them,  and  so  place  the  house  in  direct  commumcar 
tion  with  the  sewer.  Moreover,  the  small  amount  of  aol 
provided  in  traps  of  this  class  is  soon  lost  by  eyapon- 
tion,  especially  in  the  heated  rooms  in  which  thej  aie 
often  placed. 
Clark's  ralye  Fig.  2  is  an  illustration  of  the  self-«cting  val?6  tnp 
'^^'  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Beading.    It  consists  of  a  lead  reoenrer 

4^  inches  diameter,  with  a  brass  grate  on  the  top.  The 
receiver  holds  about  half  an  inch  of  water,  into  which 
the  outer  edge  of  the  hollow-turned  copper  ball  dips 
when  its  indented  bottom  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
outlet  pipe,  forming  a  valve  trap.  When  water  enten 
through  the  brass  grating,  the  ball  floats  and  allows  it 
to  escape,  but  so  soon  as  the  flow  subsides,  the  ball 
resumes  its  position*  This  is  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  bell  trap,  but  is  liable  to  be  tampered 
with,  and  both  the  grating  and  valve  may  be  resdilj 
removed,  leaving  the  drain  untrapped. 
Trap  for  Fig.  3  Is  a  form  of  sink  and  syphon  trap,  introduced 

Ke"t*8ewer8.     ^^  ^^^  Y^^  1^48  for  the  Surrey  and  Kent  sewers,  and 

specially  adopted  for  sinks  of  sculleries  and  areas. 
Tye  and  Fig.  4  is  au  illustration  of  Tye  and  Andrews'  sink 

n  reisrs  rap.  ^^^^  j^  advantage  consists  in  the  greater  depth  of 
seal  provided.  The  gratings  are  usually  locked,  which 
is  no  advantage,  as  servants  should  be  instructed  not 
to  cast  matters  down  the  gullies  which  they  are  not 
intended  to  receive,  and  also  to  periodically  clean  oat 
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the  trap  in  order  to  free  it  from  those  matters  liable 
to  unseal  it    Ample  space,  therefore, -shonld  be  pro- 
vided in  all  traps,  so  that  the  hand  may  be  freely 
inserted  for  the  removal  of  any  matter  prejudicial  to 
the  action  of  the  trap.    When  the  plan  of  cutting  off  Cutting  off 
the  sinks  from  drains,  which  is  hereafter  considered  at  "^'t  oom- 
page  487,  is  adopted,  servants  will  soon  find  out  that  to  muni<ation 
pass  any  matter  not  intended  to  be  received  by  a  trap, 
is  not  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  it  will  again  be  brought  to 
light  on  the  outside  trap  or  gully. 

Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  Antill's  trap  with  Anturstrmp. 
Btidders'  lock  grating.    This  forms  a  very  efficient  trap 
for  a  sink,  as,  like  the  previous  trap,  it  cannot  be 
tampered  with  when  the  grating  is  removed. 

Fig.  6  is  a  trap  manufactured  by  Mr.  Finch,  of  Finch's  soap 
Holbom,  suitable  for  a  lavatory,  constructed  in  order  to  ^"^ 
catch  soap.    The  plug  at  the  bottom  may  be  removed, 
and  the  deposit  of  soap  taken  out.     A  is  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  B  is  the  overflow 
pipe  from  the  basin,  and  0  is  the  discharge  pipe. 

Fig.  7  is  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary  earthenware  Earthenware 
sink  trap  with  square  top.  "^^  ^^^' 

Fig.  8 .  is  an  illustration  of  a  horizontal  house  trap  Brooke's  trap. 
by  Messrs.  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield. 

Fig.  9  is  an  illustration  of  another  house  trap  by  Brooke's  trap^ 
Messrs.  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield,  but  supplied  with  a   .^^'^^^^^ 
down  outlet. 

Fig.  10  is  an  ordinary  bouse  trap  of  Lowe's  pattern.    Lowe's  trap. ' 

Fig.  11  is  an  illustration  of  a  trap  for  a  rain-water  Rain-water 
pipe,  as  manufactured  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Carlisle.    Traps  p*p®  ^^' 
in  connection  with  rain-water  pipes  caunot  be  depended 
npon,  unless  tbe  means  are  provided  for  constantly 
renewing  the  water  in  the  trap,  as  in  periods  of  long- 
continued  dry  weather  the  water  will  evaporate  and  the  Traps  useless 
trap  be  rendered  useless.*  indry  weather. 

Fig.  12  represents  a  combined  gully  and  trap.    This  Gniiy  and 
form  of  apparatus  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  a     *^' 

^  Yide  page  499  as  to  mode  of  treating  rain-water  pipea. 
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▼ariety  of  plaoes,  when  ordinary  traps  could  not  he 
depended  upon.    Such  a  trap  as  this  placed  iipoD  tibe 

AdyanUgesof   main  line  of  a  drain  through  which  water  is  aluiys 
^^         flowing,  would  neyer  become  unsealed  in  dry  weather, 
and  therefore  could  be  depended  upon  when  other  tr^ 
wonld  fail  for  want  of  water  to  seal  them. 

Position  of  Fig.  13  is  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary  trapped 

yentaaUon       gully,  showiug  the  proper  position  of  the  Tentikting 
pipe. 

M  anaergh's  Figs.  14  and  14a  are  illustrations  of  the  plan  and 

"^'  section  of  Mansergh's  trap.     This  trap  is  specially 

intended  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  sewer  gas  into 
houses  by  ^' waste  and  oyerflow  pipes  from  cistons, 
bathsy  lavatorieSy  bath  and  lavatory  safes,  and  wks," 
and  is  always  to  be  placed  outside  the  house.  In  cm 
piece  of  stoneware  two  water  seals  are  formed,  and 
between  the  two  is  an  open  communication  to  the  air 

Advantages  of  by  means  of  the  surface  grating.  If,  therefore^  the 
M  trap.  pressure  in  the  branch  drain  is  sufficient  to  force  the 
gas  through  the  first  or  lower  seal,  it  wHl  escape  into 
the  air,  and  cannot  possibly  pass  the  second  seal,  and  bo 
enter  the  house.  It  has  the  advantage  of  receiving 
the  waste  water  underground,  out  of  sight;  theie  is, 
consequently,  never  any  foul  water  on  the  snrboe. 
The  open  grating  admits  of  its  serving  as  a  yard  gully. 

Cotum's  trap.       Figs.  15  and  15a  are  illustrations  of  Cottam's  traps. 
In  Fig.  15  the  trap  is  provided  with  a  ventilating  pip^ 
and  in  Fig.  15a  charcoal  is  aj^lied  in  mass,  through 
which  sewer  air  which  may  pass  the  trap  is  allowed  to 
escape.    This  form  of  trap  is  called  by  its  inventor  the 
*'  Interceptor  Trap,"  and  is  intended  to  be  fixed  close  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building.    ''  The  receptacle  for  the 
water-lute  is  in  two  compartments  a  a,  into  each  of 
which  a  diaphragm  or  plate  b  dips,  and  an  interoepting 
chamber  e  is  thus  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  sewer 
gas  forcing  a  passage  is  caught  and  carried  off  by  a 
pipe  d  to  any  convenient  place  for  its  escape." 

Flat  syphoD  Figs.  16  and  16a  are  representations  of  an  ordioary 

trap. 
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phon  trap.  The  latter  illustration  is  proyided 
.  junction  for  inspecting  and  cleaning  the  trap 
required. 

8. 17  and  17a  are  representations  of  an  S  trap,  s  tnp. 
led  from  its  being  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  S. 
latter  form  illustrated  is  fitted  with  an  opening 
xe  top  of  the  trap,  closed  with  an  air-tight  cap» 
3  after  the  manner  of  the  stopper  of  a  pickle  jar. 
jg.  18  is  an  ordinary  P  syphon  trap.    This  form  of  P  tnp. 

is  largely  used,  and  is  well  adapted'  to  form  the 
S  of  a  water-closet,  and  is  much  more  readily  flushed 
.  kept  clean  than  some  other  forms  of  syphon  trap. 
?ig.  19  is  the  representation  of  a  D  trap,  with  venti-  D  trap  with 
ing  pipe  V.    This  form  of  trap  is  very  generally  ^^ 
opted  by  plumbers,  and  is  usually  made  in  lead.    It 
also  made  in  earthenware.    It  is  the  dip  of  the  soil 
pe  in  the  trap  which  forms  the  seal.    This  trap  is  not 
ich  a  good  form  of  trap  as  some  of  the  other  traps 
itherto  considered. 
I      Figs.  20  and  20a  illustrate  two  forms  of  trap  used  in  Gniiy  trap. 
xmnection  with  gullies,  but  they  are  not  ordinarily  so 
jood  as  those  represented  in  Figs.  16  and  16a,  for 
reasons  already  given  at  page  429. 

Fig.  21  is  an  illustration  of  a  pipe  fitted  with  a  Shackle  trap. 
shackle  valve.    This  pipe  is  supposed  to  be  inserted 
into  the  outfall  sewer,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foul 
air  and  vermin  passing  up   the  house-drain.     The 
defects  of  this  form  of  trap  have  already  been  pointed 
out  in  considering  the  subject  of  valve  traps.*    It  may 
here,  however,  be  observed  that  valves  of  this  descrip-  Traps  of  this 
tion  may  often  be  used  with  advantage  in  a  Ime  of  ^^\aatiol"* 
sewer  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ascension  of 
any  large  volume  of  sewer  air,  and  so  may  be  made  to 
assist  ventilation. 

Fig.  22  is  an  illustration  of  a  shackle  valve  attached  Block  vaWe. 
to  a  block  of  earthenware,  and  usually  called  a  block 
valve. 

*  Vide  page  428. 
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In  ooDfiidermg  the  question  of  the  best  outfall  for  a 
district,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  best  metliod 
of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  a  seaside  place  is  to  dis- 
charge it  direct  into  the  sea. 

It  may  appear  to  many  that  the  pouring  so  much 
sewage  into  the  sea  is  a  great  waste  of  fertilisiig 
matter;  having  regard,  however,  to  the  fact  that  no 
chemical  process  has  yet  been  discovered  that  will  ab- 
stract the  fertilizing  matter  from  sewage  so  as  to  leave 
a  profit,  and  as  experience  has  shown  that  the  only 
mode  of  effectually  removing  the  fertilizing  and  pol- 
luting matter  from  sewage  is  to  apply  it  continualljto 
land. 

In  the  case  of  most  districts  that  use  sea  outfalIa»  vbl 

order  to  apply  the  sewage  to  land,  it  would  have  to  lie 

pumped.    The  cost  of  pumping,  added  to  the  cost  d 

other  necessary  works,  and  the  difficulties  and  expenses 

attendant  on  the  procuring  of  land  by  a  sanitaiy 

authority,  and  afterwards  of  working  a  sewage  £arm 

at  a  profit,  are  such  that  it  becomes  true  economy  to 

cast  into  the  sea  that  which  may  appear  a  valnaUe 

commodity.    It  might  also  be  added,  that  the  places 

on  the  sea-coast  that  require  sewering  are    usoallf 

health  resorts,  and  the  public  when  in  search  of  health 

are  very  sentimental,  and  may  object,  in  the  present 

age  of  ignorance  in  sanitary  matters,  to  the  proxinutf 

of  a  sewage  farm,  or  sewage  work ;   and  thus  a  pie* 

judice,  however  foolish  and  unreal,  would  be  created 

that  might  utterly  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  place. 

With  a  sea  outfall  it  is  equally  important  that  the 

hydra-headed  monster  sewage  should  be  xeally  got  lid 
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of  when  cast  into  the  sea,  mid  not  left  to  hug  the  shore, 
or  be  retnmed  by  the  tidal  wave. 

In  considering  the  position  of  a  sea  ontfaU,  due  Position  of 
]-egard  must  be  paid  to  tidal  or  other  currents,  and 
careful   experiments   should    invariably  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  the  flow  at  all  stages  of  the  Nature  of  the 

.•J  J         xj»  iM'xii  "J     obeervationa 

tide,  and  extending  over  a  sufficiently  long  penod,  that  should  be 
so  as  to  embrace  high  spring  tides  and  the  lowest  °'^®* 
ebb  tides,  and  at  the   same  time  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  the  preyailing  and  other  winds,  both  on  the 
currents  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.     Experi- 
ments should  also  be  made  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  for  although  theoretically  the  tide  both  flows 
and  ebbs  six  hours  at  a  time,  there  are  great  exceptions 
to  this  rule  of  even  ebb  and  flow.    The  estuary  of  a 
riyer,  some  peculiar  formation  of  the  shore,  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  all  tend  to  modify  the  equable  flow  and  Unequal  ebb 
ebb  of  the  tide,  so  that  we  have  places  on  our  coasts  in  udes. 
which  tides  only  flow  four  hours  and  ebb  eight  hours. 
In  tidal  rivers,  as  a  rule,  the  tide  always  ebbs  for  a 
longer  period  than  it  flows,  hence  by  the  pouring  of 
sewage  into  such  rivers  it  is  got  rid  of.     If  it  were 
not  for  this  difference  in  the  periods  of  ebb  and  flow, 
sewage  put  into  a  tidal  river  would  simply  pass  up 
and  down  until  destroyed  by  exposure  and  oxidation. 
The  tidal  currents  must  always  be  ascertained  \?ith 
submerged  floats.    A  float  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Submerged 
wind,  or  such  as  are  only  partly  submerged  and  have  J^  ™"*' 
a  large  part  exposed  to  wind  influences,  cannot  indi- 
cate the  true  direction  of  tidal  currents.    A  very  good  Description  of 
and  easily  made  floaty  and  one  that  has  been  used  by    ^ ' 
the  author,  consists  of  any  ordincury  biscuit  tiu,  on 
which  the  lid  may  be  fastened,  and  a  few  holes  made 
in  it  to  admit  the  water,  and  then  suspend  it  to  a 
float  at  the  surface  by  means  of  a  cord  or  light  chain. 
This  float  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  tidal  currents  at  various  depths,  and  it  is 
well  that  such  experiments  should  be  made  at  various 
depths,  as  v^ry  different  currents  may  be  discovered 
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at  different  depths,  a  short  distance  from  the  shon. 
For  rough  experiments,  an  ordinary  champagne  bottle, 
corked  and  ballasted  with  water,  so  that  it  will  swim 
with  a  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  onlj  out  of  die 
water,  forms  a  good  experimental  float  for  tidal  ohse^ 
rationa  Other  forms  of  tidal  floats  are  used,  sll  of 
which  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  exposii^  tk 
largest  possible  area  to  the  tidal  current,  and  the  \aA 
to  the  influence  of  the  wind.  Tidal  obserrations  haYing 
reference  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  are  tot 
observed  by  a  self-registering  recording  gauge. 

It  will  be  found  that,  not  unfrequently,  when  a  w 
is  driven  by  the  prevailing  wind,  or  other  cause,  onto 
the  shore,  there  is  a  constant  current  at  the  surftoe  oa 
the  shore,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  heap  up,  as  it 
were,  the  water  on  the  shore,  and  this  raising  of  the 
water  creates  a  ground  swell,  or  current,  which  flois 
directly  off  the  shore ;  and  so  what  might  appear  to  be 
an  unfavourable  condition  for  a  sea  outfall  may,  bf 
proper  selection  of  the  point  of  discharge,  become  a  reiy 
favourable  condition  for  effectually  getting  rid  of  the 
sewage  discharged  into  the  sea.  An  eddy  tide  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  occurrence  on  some  coasts,  or  a  tide  die 
current  of  which  moves  round  and  round,  so  that  any- 
thing cast  within  its  influence  ia  usually  deposited  ffli 
the  shore  at  low  water,  instead  of  being  carried  out  to 
sea.  The  formation  of  sand  banks  a  distance  from 
shore,  and  any  other  disturbiog  cause,  which  not  in- 
frequently affects  the  flow  of  tidal  currents,  must  be 
fully  considered  before  the  point  of  outfall  is  selected. 

With  reference  to  tidal  currents  and  the  place  need- 
ing a  sea  outfieJl,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  point  of 
discharge  should  be  ordinarily  selected  in  reference  to 
the  tidal  currents,  that  it  should  be  located  below  the 
place  neediog  the  outfall,  and  not  above  it ;  that  is,  it 
should  be  below  the  place  in  the  direction  of  the  &lling 
tide,  and  not  above  the  place.  If  an  outfall  is  pla<^ 
in  the  tidal  way  above  a  town  using  such  outfall,  the 
sewage  has  to  pass  before  the  front  of  the  town.    Thi^ 
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« 

in  seapcoast  towns,  especially  snch  as  owe  their  at-  Sewage  not  to 

tractiveness  to  bathing  grounds,  mnst  be  highly  in-    ^''P"****^'^ 

jnrious  to  the  place,  for  it  mnst  be  always  borne  in 

mind  that,  in  most  seaside  places,  the  discharge  of 

sewage  will  mostly  always  take  place  on  the  ebb  tide. 

What  would  be  thonght  if  the  outfaUs  for  the  London 

sewers  were  made  to  discharge  at  Richmond  instead  of 

at  Crossness ;  yet  just  as  the  position  of  Bichmond  is  in 

respect  to  London,  so  are  many  sea  outfalls  located  in  improper 

respect  to  the  places  that  have  constructed  them.  S^^outfaiu 

It  is  necessary  that  observations  should  be  made  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.    This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  a  gravitation  outfall  can  be  secured,  or  Gravitation 
whether  or  not  pumping  will  be  necessary.    It  may  ®^*^*^*'* 
be  said  that,  in  the  generality  of  places,  if  due  provision 
is  made  for  storage,  and  if  the  principle  of  interception  interception. 
is  also  taken  into  account,  that  has  already  been  referred 
to  at  page  172,  there  are  few  places  in  this  country  that 
need  to  resort  to  the  expensive  process  of  pumping  the 
sewage  in  order  to  secure  a  free  outfall  into  the  sea. 
When  once  ascertained,  the  rise  and  £ei11  of  the  tide  at  Rise  and  &ii  of 
a  particular  place  will  be  found  to  be  very  uniform,  so  **^^  ^"*^"™- 
uniform  indeed,  that  Sir  William  Thompson  has  con-  sir  w.  Thomp- 
stmcted  a  tidal  machine  that  by  clockwork  arrange*  ■**°^j**^*^ 
ment  shows  the  state  of  the  tide  at  any  period,  at  the 
particular  place  in  which  it  may  be  adapted,  without 
recourse  to  direct  observation.    At  spring  tides  we  get  Spring  tides. 
both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  water  levels,  and  at  such 
periods  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  outfEdl. 
The  most  difficult  period  of  discharge  for  a  sea  outlet 
occurs  at  neap  tides,  when  the  tides  do  not  rise  so  Neap  tides. 
high,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  fall  so  low  as  at 
other  periods,  and  as  it  is  the  lowness  of  the  tide  level 
that  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  outfall,  so  it  will  be 
found  that  if  our  outfalls  are  calculated  to  work  efficiently 
at  the  period  of  neap  tides,  we  need  not  trouble  omv 
selves  about  them  at  the  period  of  spring  tidea 

The  discharge  from  a  sea  outlet  at  any  time  is  due  Discharge  due 
to  the  di£ference  of  the  level  of  the  water  within  and 
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without  the  sewer.    In  a  long  length  of  ontfiBlI,  this 

may  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  inclination  by  obflerfing 

that  whatever  the  fall  of  the  water,  the  length  is  aooo- 

stant  quantity.    For  example,  assuming  that  the  length 

of  a  sea  outfall  is  3000  feet,  and  that  the  lowest  water 

at  neap  tides  would  give  a  difference  of  6  feet  between 

the  level  of  the  lowest  v^ter  within  the  sewer  and  in 

the  sea-way,  then  we  know  that  the  discharge,  under 

such  conditions,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sewer  having  an 

^™»nntw"  *^    inclination  of  1  in  500.    In  practice,  the  diminuti(mof 

fall  of  tide.       head  within  a  sewer  properly  adjusted  follows  the  fall  of 

the  tide,  so  that  the  discharge  is  pretty  uniform.    This 

will  be  seen  by  the  diagrams,  Plate  XYI.,  of  the 

gaugings  within  the  tank  sewer  at  Llandudna     The 

fall  in  the  water  is  represented  by  a  pretty  straight  hiie^ 

n'*^*T^  ^^^  showing  that  the  discharge,  when  it  does  commencei  is 

outfall.  proportionate  to  the  varying  capacity  of  the  sewer,  and 

the  available  Ml  due  to  the  rate  at  which  the  tide 

ebbs.     So  long  as  the  fall  within  the  sewer  follows  tiie 

fiEdl  in  the  sea-way,  or  so  long  as  the  rise  in  the  sea  ia 

followed  by  an  equal  rise  in  the  sewer,  the  discharge 

will  continue  pretty  equable,  and  will  be  due  to  Uie 

difference  of  level  observed,  and  as  the  tide  rises  so  as 

to  gain  upon  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  sewer,  the 

discharge  after  this  period  would  fall  off  to  nothing. 

Quantity  and     The  quantity  to  be  discharged  after  the  period  when 

dbcharge  only   ^®  Water  in  the  sea-way  begins  to  gain  on  and  diminiflh 

arriTed  at  by     ^ho  available  fall,  and  also  the  period  when  there  is  an 

experiment.  _ 

entirely  free  outfall,  can  only  be  ascertained  after  ex* 
periments  upon  the  rate  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
at  any  particular  place. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned  as  a  matter 
of  very  considerable  importance  in  a  sea  outfEdl,  that  if 
Influence  of  the  outfall  is  made  to  discharge  against  any  current  in 
discharge.  the  sca-way,  the  discharge  will  be  very  considerably 
impeded ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  outfiGdl  is  carried 
out  in  lines  nearly  parallel  ynik  the  currents,  it  will  be 
found  that  whenever  the  current  in  the  sea-way  has  a 
greater  speed  than  the  current  in  the  sewage  oat&U» 
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the  sea  current  will  produce  all  the  influences  of  an  ex* 
hauster,  and  induce  a  current  in  the  sewage  outfall, 
which  will  very  materially  increase  the  discharge  from  increaae  of 
it.    In  the  case  of  the  Llandudno  sea  out&U,  the  pipes  seTout^i? 
are  carried  in  such  a  direction  into  the  sea-way  that  the 
full  effect  of  the  rapid  current'  of  the  ebh  tide  out  of 
the  Conway  river  is  used  in  aid  of  assisting  the  dis*  Sea  currents 
charge,  and  consequently  the  actual  observed  discharge  JJ^J*    ^^^^ 
of  this  outfall  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sea  cur- 
rents, which  often  exceed  5  feet  per  second.*    It  must 
be  clear  to  the  most  casual  observer,  after  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  sea  or  tidal  currents  may  either 
greatly  prejudice  our  sea  outfalls,  or  may  be  made  a 
valuable  aid  to  promote  discharge,  the  result  depending 
entirely  on  the  position  chosen  for  the  outfall,  and  also 
that  the  outlet  must  be  submerged,  so  as  to  be  entirely 
below  the  level  of  the  water. 

In  properly  adjusted  sea  outfalls,  where  we  have 
large  quantities  of   water  to  discharge,  the  largest  Largest 
quantity  of  water  should  be  stored  at  the  highest  level,  ^ater'sui^i  at 
so  that  the  period  of  discharge  commences  earlier,  and  highest  leyei. 
is  also  continued  for  a  longer  period,  and  we  thus  get  a 
correspondingly  greater  discharge  when  we  have  the 
largest  quantity  to  discharge,  whereas,  with  small  quan-  SmaU 
tities,  the  period  of  discharge  is  naturally  diminished,  ^i'**^****"* 
as  the  head  under  which  it  is  discharged  is  small. 

The  oval  form  of  section  is  weU  adapted  for  a  tank 
sewer,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  sewage  is  stored  at 
a  high  level  which  will  facilitate  its  rapid  discharge. 

All  sea  outfalls  should  be  designed  to  discharge  the 
largest  quantity  at  the  period  of  neap  tides,  and  if  so  Neap  tide  to 
calculated  and  constructed,  they  will  be  found  efficient  for*the  ui!u  of 
at  all  other  states  of  the  tide.  calculation. 

It  should  also  be  observed  in  constructing  a  sea  out- 
fall, that  the  position  chosen   and  the  nature  of  the 
works  must  be  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  navi-  Navigation  not 
gation.  *"  ^  '"^^"^ 

The  prevailing  winds  may  also  have  an  effect  in 

*  Vide  p.  455. 
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some  places,  especially  in  the  case  where  fresh  sewage 
is  discharged  into  the  sea,  as  a  part  of  such  sewage  v3I 
consist  of  floating  faecal,  fatty,  and  other  matters,  whidi 
might  be  brought  back  on  to  the  shore  by  the  wind. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  desirable,  by  suitable  screeas^ 
to  intercept  the  floating  matter  in  the  penstock  chamber, 
which  it  will  generally  be  nec^sary  to  provide  in  tk 
case  of  a  sea  outfall. 

The  position  of  a  sea  outfall  should  also  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  fisheries.  In  the  case  of  fiesh 
sewage  discharged  into  the  sea  from  properly  (xm- 
structed,  self-cleansing  sewers,  no  evil  will  foUoWi  bat 
the  case  is  yery  different  when  putrefying  sewage  is 
passed  into  the  sea.  The  former  is  food  for  the  SAa, 
the  latter  an  agent  that  will  either  destroy,  or  dme 
away,  what  may  be  of  considerable  value  and  import- 
ance to  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  reference  to  sewers  which  are  liable,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  to  receive  sea-water,  that  the  actioii 
of  such  water  very  speedily  sets  up  decompositioii, » 
as  to  render  the  sewage  poisonous  to  fishes. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  gull  and  other 
sea  birds  are  excellent  scavengers,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  sea  outfall,  these  creatures  will  carry  off  any  floating 
matter,  and  therefore  it  is  the  true  interest  of  a  saai* 
tary  authority,  using  a  sea  outfall,  to  protect  nature's 
scavengers,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  rutblesslf 
shot  or  driven  away  firom  the  outfalls  to  which  they 
are  attracted. 

When  constructing  a  sea  outfaU,  it  must  also  be 
considered  what  will  be  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the 
structural  works  proposed.  If  we  cast  a  stone  on  a 
sandy  sea-shore,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  we  shall 
find  that  the  effect  of  the  tide  is  not  to  bury  it  up,  but 
to  wear  away,  or  wash  away,  the  sand  from  all  around 
it,  so  that  when  the  tide  has  receded,  the  stone  is  in  a 
hole.  This  well-known  action  of  the  tide  will  lmde^ 
mine  any  superficial  structure  placed  on  a  sandy  shore. 
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On  some  shoies,  the  sand  itself  is  constantly  on  the  Moyement  of 
move  from  the  shore  towards  the  sea,  in  fact  this  was  *^*  "**  ""^* 
fonnd  to  be  the  case  by  the  aathor  at  Llandudno,  and 
80  great  was  the  movement  of  the  sandy  shore  seaward, 
that  the  iron  outfall  pipe  that  was  laid  some  8  feet  to 
4  feet  deep  in  the  sand,  was  moved  bodily  forward  by  Shifting  of 
this  action  of  the  movement  of  the  sand,  and  necessitated  LUndudno. 
means  being  taken,  by  the  introduction  of  piling,  to 
prevent  the  lateral  movement    Any  structural  work  ex-  stracturai 
tending  above  the  shore  will,  more  or  less,  give  a  direc-  directi^^of 
tion  to  the  flow  of  the  tidal  current,  and  consequently  a  ^o^* 
current  will  ordinarily  be  created  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  exposed  work,  and  which  causes  a  scour  that  may 
nndennine  the  work,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  action.   The  effect  of  storms  and  heavy  seas  will 
very  materially  increase  the  effect  of  scour,  so  that  the  Scoar  and 
destruction  of  a  sea  outfall  may  take  place,  partly  by  the  fX^sf*** 
undermining  action,  and  partly  by  the  increased  pres- 
sure brought,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  on  the  structure. 
The  author  has  adopted  a  mode  of  driving  at  intervals 
across,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sea  outfall,  a  Gross  piling  to 
row  of  sheet  piling,  which  tends  to  break  the  continuity  ^^^^  current. 
of  the  current  set  up  along  the  site  of  the  outfall,  and 
by  a  liberal  use  of  stone,  the  intervening  portion  may 
be  very  effectually  protected.    It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  long  sea  outfalls  in  exposed  positions  Sesontfidis 
will  require  more  or  less  constant  attention,  to  guard  JS^trttention. 
them  against  injury,  and  the  slightest  damage  that 
may  occur  should  at  once  be  made  good,  or  much  more 
serious  and  expensive  repairs  will  inevitably  follow. 

In  Plate  XYL  are  shown  some  of  the  details  of  the  Liandndno  out- 
sea  outfall  designed  by  the  author  for  Llandudno.    It  ^^;  l^^ 
should  be  observed  by  way  of  caution  to  those  using  a  ^vi. 
sea  outfiedl,  that  the  recent  system  of  sewerage  carried 
out  by  the  author  at  Llandudno  was  necessitated  by  Failure  of 
reason  of  a  former  system  having  failed  to  provide  those  of^wwe^^Tt 
benefits  that  such  a  beautiful  and  attractive  place  ^^<>a<ino* 
required  as  a  health  resort    In  the  former  scheme  of  i>efect6  in 

former  system 
of  sewers. 
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fieweiage,  owing  to  the  superficial  level  at  which  Ae 
sewers  were  ooDStmcted,  and  the  fact  that  all  the 
surface  water  from  the  town  and  from  a  large  configiioiii 
area  of  agricultural  land  was  admitted  into  the  severs, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  sewers  were  ofioi 
overcharged,  and  the  basements  of  the  houses  isoih 
dated.  Moreover,  many  of  the  sewers  were  constncted 
of  such  sizes  and  with  such  iallsy  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  even  to  be  self-cleansing,  and  the  oonseqaaiee 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  that  they  blocked  vf.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  a  matter  of  considenUe 
hardship  for  the  authorities  of  a  town  who  have  aheilj 
expended  considerable  sums  in  sanitary  improvei&ait, 
to  find  by  experience,  that  they  have  not  secured  those 
benefits  they  might  reasonably  have  been  entitled  to 
expect,  and  that  they  have  to  perform  over  again  tiie 
works  of  sewerage.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  tbe 
very  existence  of  the  town  and  the  livelihood  of  iti 
inhabitants  are  dependent  upon  the  perfection  of  iti 
sanitary  arrangements,  it  became  necessary,  notwith- 
standing the  large  expenditure,  that  a  new  system  of 
sewerage  should  be  provided,  together  with  a  deejHset 
outfall  into  Conway  Bay,  an  outfjall  extending  to  mA 
a  distance  and  to  such  a  point  as  to  efifectually  remore 
all  filth ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  q>irit 
shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  health  resort  will 
meet  its  just  reward  from  the  public,  who  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  have  considerable  difScaltj  ia 
finding  a  better  drained  town,  or  one  in  which  the 
sewage  is  more  effectually  removed.  At  Uandiidno 
the  outfall  is  carried  a  distance  of  3587  feet  from  the 
shore,  and  entirely  in  the  sea-way.  The  point  at 
which  the  sewage  is  discharged  is  in  the  estuarj  of 
the  river  Oonway,  and  such  is  the  configuration  of  the 
mouth  of  this  river  that  all  the  tide  flowing  into  it 
cannot  enter  the  narrow  gorge  at  Conway,  so  that  a  ptft 
turns  outwards,  and  the  consequence  is  that  whether 
the  tide  is  ebbing  or  flowing,  at  the  point  selected  for 
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the  oQtiall    tbeie  is  always  a   corrent    out  to  sea 

which  will  carry  the   sewage  with  it.    The  former 

system  of  sewerage  at  Llaodadno  has  been  utilized  by  utiiizatioa  of 

being  made  to  do  duty  for  the  removal  of  the  surface  of'^we^t 

water,  so  that  only  such  surface  water  as  cannot  be  LiandudEo. 

conveniently  exclnded  is  admitted  into  ihe  new  system 

of  sewerage,  and  so  it  is  not  liable  to  any  very  serious 

strain  in  time  of  storm.     In  addition  to  the  ordinary 

aystom  of  sewers,  as  usually  provided  for  every  town, 

at  Llandudno  a  tank  sewer,  2S88  feet  in  length,  of  oval  Capacity  of 

section  (old  proportion  of  oval  aewer),  6  feet  high  and  i^^  „,^_ 

4  feet  wide,  has  been  provided,  a  section  of  which  is 

shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  XVL    This  sewer  wiU  hold, 

exclnsive  of  the  capacity  of  the  town  sewers,  63,070 

cube  feet,  or  331,687  gallons,  but  as  it  could  at  least 

be  filled  and  emptied  twice  every  day,  its  total  daily 

capacity  would  be  jnst  twice  the  above  figures.     At  the 

end  of  the  tank  sewer,  a  penstock  chamber  has  been  Peutoek 

constructed,  a  plan  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.       '"^^ 


This  chamber  is  divided  into  two  parts.    In  the  first  Tankard 
wall  is  the  tankard  valve  A,  which  is  of  the  same  descrip-  '*'"■ 
lion  as  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig,  133,  and  in  section 
in  Fig.  134,  and  on  the  exterior  face  of  the  division 
wall,  and  in  front  of  the  21-inch  outfall  pipe,  is  placed 
a  sluice  or  penstock  B,     the  elevation   of  which  is  sinice  tsIts  oi 
shown  in  Fig,  135,  and  the  section  in  Fig.  136.     This  P'^'**- 
sluice  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  Ftuahiiig  out- 
the  outfall  sewer,  or  in  case  of  accident  to  the  tankard  '^*^'" 
valve.    The  grooves  C  are  provided  in  the  brickwork  Gr(wv««,iueDi 
2  H 
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in  the  charabers,  and  are  intended  to  be  used,  in  case 
of  necessity,  either  for  placing  temporary  penstocks, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  planks  to  make  a 
temporary  dam. 

The  21-inch  outfall  pipe,  extending  as  before  stated  Size  and  length 
3587  feet  into  the  sea-way,  is  constructed  for  a  short  **  ^" 
distance  in  earthen  pipes,  bedded  in  a  mass  of  concrete ; 
the  greater  portion,  however,  of  the  outMl  is  an  iron 
pipe,  partly  laid  under  the  sand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Pig- 1>  Pi<^te 
Plate  XVI.      The  piles  shown  in  this  figure  were 
introduced  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  of  the  line  of 
outfall  by  reason  of  the  movement  of  the  sand;  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  outfall  is  constructed  of  iron 
pipes,  as  shown,  supported  by  piles  driven  into  the  sand, 
a  portion  of  the  elevation  of  the  work  being  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  and  a  cross  section  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  XYI.    This  Ftg.  2  and 
outfall  is  laid  with  a  uniform  inclination  of  1  in  600,  xvi. '    *** 
but  of  course  the  discharge  takes  place  under  various  inclination  of 
heads,  and  practically  under  variable  inclinations.    In  <>«^^*i^ 
Plate  XVI.  are  shown  some  diagrams  of  the  gaugings  Diagrams  of 
of  the  tank  sewer  at  Llandudno,  in  which  it  will  be  8;*"8^°gs- 
seen  that  on  the  31st  August,  1877,  this  tank  sewer 
held  41,440  cubic  feet  of  flush  water,  sewage,  and  rain-  Quanutj  of 
fall,  and  this  quantity  was  discharged  in  2*5  hours.  *®J^*^®  *°  ^*"^ 
This  was  equal  to  a  discharge  of  276  *  25  cube  feet  per 
minute,  but  in  addition  to  this  quantity,  the  flush 
water,  sewage,  and  rainfedl  was  running  in  from  the 
town  at  the  rate  of  172  *  1  cube  feet  per  minute,  so  that 
this  outfall  discharged  448*35  cube  feet  per  minute.  Discbarge  of 
which  was  practically  equal  to  a  fall  of  1  in  450.    As  ®"*^*^^- 
tJiis  outfall  has  but  an  inclination  of  1  in  600,  the 
excess  of  discharge  actually  observed  is  that  created  by  influence  of 
the  induced  current  of  the  sea  acting  as  an  exhausting  the  currents  on 
agent.    The  smallest  fall  observed  at  Llandudno  was  Fall  at  neap 
at  neap  tide,  when  the  inclination  for  discharge  through  '^^®- 
the  outfall  was  1  in  1200,  and  this  would  give  a  dis- 
charge of  not  less  than  260  cube  feet  per  minute ;  for 
4^  hours  each  tide  the  outfall   would  be  perfectly  free 
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to  discharge,  so  that  tinder  the  worst  condition  of  dis- 
charge, 260  X  60  X  9  =  140,400  cube  feet  in  9  hoan 
in  two  tides.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added  a 
quantity  that  will  be  discharged  as  the  water  lises  in 
the  sewer,  so  that  under  the  most  nnfavoarable  drcom- 
stances  this  ont&ll  would  discharge  a  million  gallons 
per  diem.  This  discharge  is  totally  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  induced  tidal  current  on  the  discharge, 
which  at  neap  tides  is  considerable,  and  will  fvtkr 
increase  the  volume  discharged  beyond  the  qmuitzty 
stated. 

It  may  be  said  in  reference  to  sea  outfalls,  that  oiriig 
to  the  great  mass  of  water  into  which  the  sewage  is 
ordinarily  discharged,  and  also  owing  to  the  mare  or 
less  constant  movement  of  the  water,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  sea  water  itself  in  destroying  organic  matter, 
this  mode  of  disposing  of  sewage  is  perfectly  safe 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  every  trace  of 
sewage  discharged  under  suitable  conditions  into  die 
sea  soon  disappears.  When  we  know  by  actual  ex- 
perience that  the  most  perfect  mode  of  deaUog  vitk 
sewage  so  as  to  purify  it,  will  not  remove  more  tlian 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  impurities  present,  it  is  dear 
that  if  one  volume  of  sewage  were  mixed  with  &nr 
volumes  of  water  containing  no  sewage,  the  mixtoie 
would  be  equal  in  purity  to  the  purest  sewage  Client 
In  a  sea  outfall  the  proportionate  admixture  would  be 
much  greater,  and  is  su£Scient  to  produce  the  effects  of 
purification  observed  under  some  of  the  most  faToor* 
able  conditions  for  securing  a  pure  sewage  effluent 

In  every  system  of  sewers  subject  to  tidal  influence, 
tide  valves,  penstocks,  and  means  for  storing  the  sew- 
age between  the  period  the  sewers  are  tide-locked,  are 
more  or  less  necessary.  These  matters  are  considered 
in  the  following  pages. 
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When  it  is  necessary  to  carry  an  outfall  sewer  into  Protection  of 
a  tidal  stream  or  the  sea^  and  the  point  of  outfall  is  ^^^     '^^^^' 
below  high-water  mark,  the  outfall  must  be  protected 
with  a  tidal  valve  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  water 
into  the  sewers  of  the  district.    It  is  also  necessary^ 
in  some  cases,  to  protect  the  rain  outlets  or  storm-  protection  of 
water  overflows  of  sewers  in  a  similar  manner.    This  J^^eto!**' 
was  found  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  sewerage  works  Dantzic  an 
of  Dantzic,  for  although  suflScient  engine  power  has  «»«npi«' 
been  provided  in  this  town  to  raise  both  sewage  and 
ordinary  storm  water,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  precaution, 
a  number  of  storm  water  overflows  have  been  provided, 
so  that,  if  the  engine  power  necessary  to  raise  the 
volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  sewers  should 
prove  insufficient,  or  the  engines  should  get  disabled, 
the  sewers  would  simply  overflow  and  discharge  into 
the  river  Mottlau  and  the  branch  streams  communi- 
cating with  it.    Now,  as  the  Baltic  Sea,  into  which 
this  river  discharges,  is  a  tideless  sea,  it  might  be 
thought  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  the  storm  water 
outlets  80  as  not  to  require  protection ;  but  in  order 
to  ensure  all  the  advantages  of  having  a  low  outlet 
in  time  of  storm,  the  level  of  these  outlets  was  fixed 
at  a  lower  point  than  the  ordinary  water  level  of  the 
river;  for  although  the  Baltic  is  a  tideless  sea»  the 
water  level  of  the  river  Mottlau  has  been  known  to 
vary  7  feet,  between  extreme  high  and  low  water,  in  a 
season,  the  cause  of  which  is  principally  due  to  the 
action  of  strong  prevailing  winds.    The  most  remark- 
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able  ciicamstance  in  respect  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  tbe 
water  in  this  river,  and  which  led  to  the  fixing  of  these 
rain-water  outlets  below  the  ordinary  water  level,  is 
that  when  the  district  is  visited  with  the  heaviest  nis- 
falls,  the  wind  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  lower  the 
mean  height  of  the  water  in  the  river,  and  conse- 
quently, by  fixing  these  outlets  at  a  lower  level  dun 
ordinary    water-mark,  the    discharge    due  to  beATj 
storms,  should  they  occur,  will  take  place  under  circam- 
stances  that  are  most  favourable  to  the  sewers.    It  luis 
already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
an  outfall  sewer  from  currents  of  air  entering  and  pass- 
ing up  them  in  uncontrolled  volumes,  and  so  deiangiog 
all  the  means  provided  for  ventilation  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  noxious  gases.*    If  outfalls  are  of  such  sis, 
and  in  such  situations,  that  they  C€knnot  be  made  to 
discharge  below  the  water-line,  so  as  to  seal  their 
mouths,  they    must  be  provided    with  tidal  nk^ 
Tidal  valves  are  ordinarily  of  two  varieties : — ^Tankaid 
valves,   deriving  their  name  from   being  similar  in 
action  to  the  lid  of  a  tankard,  and  float  valves.   Th^ 
tankard  valves  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  wranglit 
and  cast  iron.    Wooden  valves  are  very  ext-ensively  nwd 
in  connection  with  drainage  works  in  the  Fen  districts 
of  this  country,  and,  if  made  of  good  elm  or  oak,  wiD 
last  for  a  considerable  period.    Valves  of  this  descrip- 
tion made  of  wood  are  also  formed  like  a  lock-gate,  or 
two  doors  meeting  at  an  angle  and  closing  against  both 
bottom  and  cap  sill&     Wrought-iron  tidal  valves  of 
cellular  construction  have  been  used  with  advantage 
for  large  outfall  sewers.    They  are  light,  strcxng,  ^ 
durable.    Oast  iron  is  the  ordinary  material  used  for 
tidal  valves  in  works  of  sewerage.    Float  valves  are 
usually  made  of  copper,  or  india-rubber,  or  wood  coaled 
with  india-rubber,  but  they  are  only  applicaUe  ^ 
sewers  of  small  siza    They  consist  simply  of  a  float 
moving  between  guides,  and  when  the  water  rises  the 

*  Vide  page  335. 
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float  rises  into  the  bell  mouth  of  a  pipe  and  closes  the 

aperture.    Large  tidal  valves  should  be  so  balanced  as  i^^ai  "r&ires 

to  be  capable  of  opening  with  the  smallest  amount  of  balanced. 

internal  pressure,  and  to  close  with  the  least  amount 

of  external  force.    A  properly  constructed  tide  valve  is 

entirely  self-actings  and  sewers  fitted  with  tidal  valves 

regulate  their  own  discharge,  for  so  soon  as  the  height 

of  the  water  outside  the  valve  is  lower  than  that  within 

the  sewer  the  discharge  commences*    All  the  working  Working  parts 

parts  of  a  tankard  valve  should  be  bushed  with  gun-  '^^u  ^  ^''°" 

metal  to  prevent  the  valves  sticking.    The  doors  of 

cast-iron  tankard  valves  shoidd  be  strengthened  with 

ribsy  suitably  disposed,  so  as  to  give  them  lightness  and 

strength.    These  valves  may  either  have  planed  faces 

to  keep  them  water-tight,  or  lead  seatings  fixed  in  the 

frame  may  be  provided,  or  in  some  cases  both  the  face 

and  seat  may  be  formed  of  gun-metal.     The  doors  of 

these  valves  are  hung  with  both  single  and  double  Hinges  of 

hinges.     The    double-hinged  doors    have    a    greater    *^"' 

amount  of  play,  and  in  most  situations  are  the  best. 

The  valve  shown  in  Figs.  81  and  82,  page  375,  would  Balanced  valve. 

form  a  most  excellent  tide  valve,  as  it  is  extremely 

sensitive  to  any  movement  of  a  current  either  of  air  or 

water  in  consequence  of  its  being  capable  of  being  so 

easily  and  truly  balanced. 

In  Plate  XYII.  is  illustrated  a  number  of  different  Description  of 
kinds  of  tide  valves.  ^***^  ^^'" 

Fig.  1  in  this  plate  is  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary  Shackle  valve. 
shackle  valve.    This  form  is  only  applicable  to  sewers 
of  small  size. 

Figs.  2  and  2a  are  illustrations  of  rain-water  outlets  Dantzic  rain 
as  designed  by  the  author  for  the  Dantzic  sewerage  ^^^^^^  valves. 
works.  The  rib  B  cast  on  the  pipe  attached  to  the 
valve  is  intended  to  prevent  the  water  creeping  along 
the  sides  of  the  pipe  through  the  brickwork  in  which  it 
is  embedded.  The  door  of  the  valve  is  provided  with 
a  lead  face  which  closes  against  a  Y  seating.  The  valve 
is  provided  with  a  ring  O,  to  which  a  chain  may  be 
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attached  in  order  to  open  the  Yatve  and  admit  water 

to  the  sewers,  if  required,  for  flashing  or  any  other 

purpose. 
Tide  Taire  Figs.  8  and  3a  iUustrato  the  front  eleyation  an! 

with  link        goction  of  a  cast-iron  tide  valve,  hnng  with  link 

forming  a  double-jointed-  hinge.    This  descriptioD  of 

valve  is  the  one  most  generally  used. 
Tide  TaWe  ^ig^.  4  and  4a  illustrate  an  elevation  and  sectioa  of 

fitted  to  pipe.  ^  cast-iron  tide  valve  fitted  to  a  length  of  cast-iron 

pipe,  and  hung  with  double  hinges. 
Tide  TaiTe  ^igs*  ^  ^^d  5a  illustrate  an  elevation  and  section  of 

with  single      ^  cast-irou  tide  valve  fitted  to  a  length  of  cast-iroB 

pipe,  and  hung  with  single  hinges. 
Tide  Talre  for      ^^g^*  ^  ^^^  ^^  iUustrato  the  olovation  and  section  of 
oral  sewer,      a  cast-irou  tide  valve  for  an  oval  sewer,  provided  with 

double  hinges. 
Oblong  tide         ^^g^*  7  and  7a  illustrate  the  elevation  and  section  of 
valve.  j^j  oblong  cast-irou  tide  or  storm-water  outlet  valve, 

hung  with  double  hinges. 
Tide  valve  in        ^ig^-  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  illustrations  of  the  elevatiox^aod 
doable  flights,  gection  of  a  cast-irou  tide  valve  opening  in  two  ffigkte 

This  form   is  adapted  to  the  construction  of  luff 

valves,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in  their  fitting  ^oi 

finishing,  otherwise  the  hinge  in  the  centre  of  the  door 

will  be  liable  to  stick,  and  the  valve  to  get  oat  of 

order. 
Mode  of  inteiw     ^ig*  9  is  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  intercepting 
cepting  pure    large  and  pure  rainfalls  from  sewers,  and  admitting  the 

small  and  impure  raiuMls.    It  is  fully  described  at 

page  45. 
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Penstocks  are  sluices  fixed  in  a  sewer  for  the  purpose  Use  of  pen- 
of  regulating  or  controlling  the  current,  or  to  stop  the  ****^  *" 
flow  and  pen  up  the  sewage  when  required  for  flushing 
or  any  other  purpose.    The  use  of  penstocks  in  some  Penstocks  used 
situatioDs  is  absolutely  necessary,  as,  for  example,  in  "*     ^    ' 
the  case  of  a  tidal  outfall;  they  should  invariably  be 
fixed  as  an  adjunct  to  a  tidal  yalye,  so  as  to  secure 
the  closing  of  the  sewer  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
happening  to  the  tide  valve  which  may  prevent  its 
closing  and  excluding  the  tidal  waters.    They  are  also 
used  in  cases  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  divert 
the  sewage  from  one  line  of  sewers  into  another  line. 
Penstocks  are  made  of  wood  and  iron,  or  a  combination 
of  both.    The  penstocks  usually  adopted  in  sewers  are 
made  with  cast-iron  frames  and  doors.    They  can  be 
made  of  any  size  or  shape.    The  doors  are  usually  Mode  of  raising 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  rack  and  worm-wheel  motion,    ^"' 
or  by  chains  passing  over  drums*    The  rack  and  worm 
motion  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  it  is  found  that  doors 
raised  by  chains  are  liable  to  move  by  sudden  jerks, 
which  are  prejudicial  to  the  stability  of  the  apparatus. 
The  doors  are  kept  water-tight  by  having  the  face  of  Faces  of  doors, 
the  frame  and  the  face  of  the  door  planed  or  fitted 
with  gun-metal,  and  the  faces  are  brought  into  con- 
tact by  means  of  wedges  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  door 
and  in  the  frame,  so  that,  when  the  door  is  lowered 
it  wedges  itself  up  tight    against  the  &ce  of   the 
frame.    In  fixing  penstocks,  especially  in  cases  where  Mode  of  fixing, 
the  doors  are  made  of  wood  and  are  liable  to  spring, 
the  hydraulic  pressure  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
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press  the  door  with  its  rack  against  the  worm-wheel. 
The  doors  of  all  large  sluice  valves  are  usually  pio- 
vided  with  counter-weights  to  balance  the  door  and  to 
diminish  the  labour  of  raising  them.  They  are  abo 
often  fitted  with  compound  gearing  for  opening  them, 
asy  for  example.  Fig.  1,  Plate  XYIII. :  A  and  B  are  two 
spindles ;  on  the  spindle  A  is  fixed  a  small  cog-wfaed 
which  gears  into  a  larger  wheel  on  the  spindle  R  If 
a  man  applies  a  key  to  the  spindle  A,  he  can  hrin^ 
great  power  to  bear  in  moving  the  door,  but  it  would 
be  raised  very  slowly :  so  soon  as  he  has  started  it  he 
can  place  his  key  on  the  spindle  B,  and  very  qnicklj 
raise  it  to  the  full  height.  The  openings  in  the 
bridges  for  carrying  the  spindle  and  worm-wheel,  and 
every  other  working  part  liable  to  get  fixed  from  net, 
should  be  bushed  with  gun-metal.  In  Plate  XYIII 
the  drawings  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  penstocks 
of  cast  iron  are  given. 

Figs.  1  and  1a  are  illustrations  of  the  elevation  and 
section  of  a  penstock  for  a  large  circular  sewer.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  counter-weight,  and  compound  gearing 
for  lowering  and  raising  the  door. 

Figs.  2,  2Ay  2b,  and  2o  are  illustrations  of  the  eleva- 
tion, plan,  section  through  door,  and  section  through 
the  rack  and  worm  gearing  of  a  oast-iron  penstock,  as 
fitted,  for  flushing  purposes,  to  the  mouth  of  the  syphons 
which  are  used  at  Dantzic,  for  conveying  the  sewage  of 
the  town  under  the  rivers  to  the  pumping  station. 

Figs.  3,  3a,  and  3b  are  illustrations  of  the  plan* 
elevation,  and  section  of  a  cast-iron  penstock  fitted 
with  counter-weights,  and  adapted  for  a  sewer  of  oral 
section. 

Figs.  4,  4a,  and  4b  are  illustrations  of  the  elevation, 
section  through  gearing,  and  section  through  door, 
showing  the  wedges  W  for  closing  the  door.  It  is  a 
cast-iron  penstock  adapted  for  large  sewers  in  shallov 
cuttings,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  not  sufficient  bead- 
way  to  introduce  a  penstock  of  the  ordinary  ooDStroc- 
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f,^.    The  door  of  the  penstock  is  divided  into  two 

^.*t8,  and  on  each  a  separate  rack  and  worm-wheel  is 

["ed,  but  only  one  spindle  is  used.     The  effect,  there- 

-?e,  when  the  door  is  raised,  is  for  the  lower  portion  of 

e  door  to  move  over  the  upper  portion,  at  the  same 

me  the  whole  door  is  raised  out  of  the  sewer;  but 

hen  raised  it  requires  only  half  the  headway  to  accom- 

lodate  it  that  is  required  by  a  whole  door.    The  door 

$  also  more  quickly  raised  out  of  the  way  by  this 

;,jjrrangement;   but  whole  doors  are  preferable  when 

^■Skey  can  be  used,  as  this  form  is  more  complicated  and 

Jiable  to  derangement. 


if 
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TANK  SEWERS  AND   SEWAGE  BESEBVOIBS. 


CasM  in  which 
sewage  moat 
be  stored. 


Discharge  into 
tidal  waters. 


Mode  of 

storing 

sewage. 


Flashing 
reservoirs. 


All  sewers  that  are  tide-locked  should  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  storing  the  sewage  daring  the  period  the 
sewers  cannot  freely  discharge  their  contents.    In  some 
cases,  also,  when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  sewage  of  a 
district  by  artificial  power,  ample  provision  shonld  te 
made  for  stowage,  so  that,  in  case  of  accidental  de- 
rangement, or  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  pnmpiog 
machinery  from  any  cause,  the  district  should  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  an  accumulation  of  sewage.    More- 
over, in  some  cases,  it  may  be  found  more  economical 
to  store  the  sewage  of  a  district  for  a  limited  period 
than  to  have  resort  to  continuous  pumping.    In  some 
cases,  also,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  a  tidal  way  should  take  place  at  a  particular 
state  of  the  tide,  it  may  be  necessary  to  store  it    For 
example,  the  great  outfalls  of  the  London  sewerage 
are  so  arranged,  that,  by  means  of  reservoirs,  the  sewage 
is  stored  so  as  to  be  discharged  near  the  point  of  high 
water.     The  advantage  of  securing  the  discharge  near 
this  point  is  that  the  ebbing  tide  carries  the  sewage 
away ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  in  this  case  thftt 
the  reservoirs  provided  for  impounding  the  sewage 
are  equivalent  in  effect  to  the  construction  of  twelve 
miles  of  outfall  sewer.    The  means  usually  provided 
for  storing  sewage  are  open  or  covered  reservoirs  and 
tank  sewers.    If  reservoirs  are  used,  every  step  shonld 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  places  for  deposit 
This  can  be  done  by  so  arranging  the  outlets  and 
inlets  as  to  be  able  to  completely  flush  every  part  of 
the  work.    Covered  reservoirs  are  preferable  to  op0J> 
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and  they  are  generally  covered  with  brick  or  concrete  Construction 
arches  springing  from  the  side  walls  and  piers^  or  from  ^^"w'^®"^ 
cast  or  wrought  iron  girders  which  span  the  reservoir. 
Tank  sewers  are  formed  by  either  enlarging  the  out-  Coustruction 
fall,  or  some  convenient  branch  sewer,  for  a  suflScient  ^        Mwew. 
lengthy  so  as  to  make  it  competent  to  store  all  the 
sewage  required  during  the  period  the  sewers  are  tide- 
locked.    Fig.  137  is  a  longitudinal  section  at  the  point  DwcripUon  of 

Fig.  137* 
Fig.  137. 


of  junction,  at  the  head  of  a  tank  sewer,  and  the 
ordinary  sewer,  as  designed  by  the  author  for  the  town 
of  Bideford.  The  tank  sewer  in  this  case  is  oval  in 
section,  5  ft.  x  3  ft  4  in.,  while  the  outfall  sewer  is 
circular,  2  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  figure  that  the  sewer  is  enlarged  or  deepened 
below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  town  sewers,  and  that 
the  enlargement  meets  the  ordinary  sewer  in  a  line  of 
double  curve,  so  that,  when  the  outfall  is  free,  the 
sewage  flows  with  considerable  impetus  into  the  tank 
sewer,  washing  everything  to  the  outfall,  and  thus 
keeping  this  receptacle  free  from  deposit.  In  this  case 
the  cleansing  of  this  tank  sewer  from  deposit  should  it  Tank  sewen 
arise  from  any  cause,  can « be  facilitated  by  damming  f^^^^^^^ 
back  the  sewage  with  the  flushing  door,  shown  at  the 
end  of  the  sewer  discharging  into  the  tank  sewer  in 
Fig.   137,  80  that  a  large  volume  of  sewage  may  be 
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ooncentrated  and  suddenly  discharged  into  the  confined 
channel  of  the  tank  sewer. 

In  some  works,  when  the  construction  of  tank  sewers 
would  be  more  ezpensive  and  inconvenient^  it  may  be 
desirable  to  construct  reservoirs  for  storing  the  sewage, 
but  for  all  ordinary  works  of  sewerage  the  tank-sever 
system  is  the  preferable  mode  of  storing  sewage. 

In  cases  in  which  a  very  large  volume  is  intended  to 
be  discharged  in  a  very  limited  period,  a  reservoir  near 
the  point  of  discharge,  with  ample  outlets,  may  be 
preferable  to  the  use  of  a  tank  sewer  that  would 
require  a  longer  time  for  discharging  its  contents. 
Reservoirs,  however,  will  require  more  attention  and 
manual  labour  to  keep  them  free  from  deposit  than  a 
tank  sewer,  through  which  a  more  or  less  constant 
current  is  maintained,  which  removes  the  deposit 

The  volume  of  sewage  to  be  stored  in  the  ease  of 
tide-locked  sewers  will  entirely  depend  upon  tlie  period 
of  time  in  which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  occurs, 
and  in  every  case  careful  observation  must  be  made  on 
this  point.  It  will  also  depend  upon  the  UDcertain 
volume  of  storm  water,  if  this  water  is  admitted  into  the 
sewers ;  but  in  all  cases  where  sewers  are  tide-locked, 
the  principle  of  interception,  as  treated  of  at  page  171, 
should  be  adopted,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  storm 
waters  should  be  excluded  from  the  tide-locked  sewers, 
so  that  but  little  provision  need  be  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  uncertain  volume  of  sewage  to  be  received  at 
unknown  periods.  In  some  cases  the  mode  of  inter- 
cepting rainfall,  described  at  page  45,  and  illustrated 
in  Plate  I.  and  Plate  XVIL,  Fig.  9,  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  in  the  case  of  sewers  that  are  tide- 
locked,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  any  large  volume 
of  rain  water,  which,  if  admitted  into  the  seweis  when 
they  are  full,  might  lead  to  the  inundation  of  the  low- 
lying  premises  draining  to  the  sewers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


INVBBTED  STPHONS. 


many  works  of  sewerage,  inverted  syphons  are  re-  Use  of  inverted 
red  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  overcome  the  ^^p**®^*- 
fsical  difiSeulties  often  met  with  in  the  course  of  a 
rer,  such,  for  example,  as  the  crossing  of  a  navigable 
annel,  a  stream,  or  valley  which  could  not  con- 
niently  be  bridged  at  the  level  at  which  the  sewer 
ust  be  constructed. 

Various  arrangements  have  been  adopted,  both  in 

ie  form  and  mode  of  construction  of  inverted  syphons. 

kperience   has  demonstrated   that  there    are    some 

orms  of  syphon  which,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  preferable 

A>  adopt,  as  they  may  be  termed  self-cleansing.    In 

Pig.  138  is  represented  a  syphon  for  conveying  filtered  Description  of 

Fig.  138. 
Fig.  138. 
V  O  V 


sewage  from  the  pumping  station  at  Dantzic  across  the 
Kiel-Graben ;  it  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that 
it  follows  pretty  closely  the  outline  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  It  has  two  inclined  planes  down  which  every- 
thing entering  the  syphon  has  first  to  descend  and  then 
to  ascend.  It  has  been  found  that  when  syphons  of  this  Sjphons  liable 
description  have  been  brought  into  operation  to  convey  ^  stoppage, 
crude  sewage,  and  that  in  uncertain  volume,  the  heavy 
matter  carried  by  sewage  accumulates  at  the  lower  point 
of  the  syphon,  greatly  iaterfering  with  its  action;  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  often  been  found  necessary  to  lay  a 
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ooppet^wiie  rope  throogh  ayphons  of  this  descriptian  to 
vhich  a  brash  mfty  be  attached,  for  periodically  tmm- 
ing  the  deposit  and  maintaining  the  sypboa  in  wmtiig 
order.  In  Fig.  138,  Y  represents  the  position  of  avJit 
for  dosing  the  rising  main,  bo  that  the  sewage  for  i)S^ 
ing  purposes  can  be  directed  tbrongh  an  ontlet  it  0 
into  the  river.  V  is  a  valve  on  a  S-inch  pipe,  which  mj 
be  opened  at  pleasnre  for  the  purpose  of  diadurgi^ 
sir  from  the  descending  leg  of  the  syphon.  It  vu  tk 
knowledge  of  the  difiBcnlty  of  working  a  syphon  of  & 
foregoing  deecripUon  with  erode  sewage,  at  WaivK^ 
which  led  the  author,  in  designing  the  ont&U  nc^ 
of  that  tows,  when  it  became  necessary  to  coDTe;  tbt 
sewage  of  the  district  nnder  the  river  Avon,  to  «1<^ 
the  form  of  syphon  shown  in  Fig.  139.    This  sypbos  is 


160  feet  long  between  the  wells,  and  constrncted  of  ■ 
smgle  line  of  24-inch  caet-iion  pipe^  The  pipes  were 
Ifud  in  a  coffer-dam  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  htti 
of  the  pipe  H  is  provided  with  a  valve  by  which  means 
water  may  be  allowed  to  accomulate  in  tbe  well  and  in 
the  sewer  above,  which  may  afterwards  be  diBcba^«d 
with  considerable  velocity  throogh  the  pipe,  so  as  to 
effectually  flush  it  The  well  O  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  syphon  is  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  bji^kiii, 
and  ample  space  is  here  allowed  for  the  accnmolaticii 
of  any  solid  matter  which  the  velocity  of  the  cnrreDt 
will  not  carry  upwards  to  the  overflow  sewer.  The 
solid  matter  in  the  lower  well  may  be  removed  by 
periodically  dredging  it  out,  and  if  this  work  is  properly 
attended  to,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  tbe  work- 
ing of  this  form  of  syphon,  as  the  experience  of  some 
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years'  constant  work  clearly  demonstrates.  In  Fig.  140  Dantzie 
ia  shown  the  form  of  syphon  designed  by  the  author  'raSa"^!,. 
for  the  sewerage  works  of  I>antzic.    It  will  be  seen  by 


reference  to  Plate  II,  that  the  sewage  of  Dantzic  is 
conveyed  by  the  sewers  to  the  pumping  station,  which 
is  located  on  an  island.  In  order  to  get  to  this  island,  Newseitf  for 
two  navigable  channels  have  to  be  crossed,  and  in  these  it"ih,nu?c°" 
channels  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  navigable  depth 
of  15  feet  of  water,  and  as  the  foundations  of  the  pump- 
ing station  could  not  be  carried  very  deep  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  site,  the  only  possible  mode  of 
connecting  the  sewer  with  the  pumping  station  was 
by  means  of  inverted  syphons.  The  syphon  under  the 
Mottlflu  river  is  80  yards  long  and  27  inches  internal 
diameter ;  that  under  the  Eiel-Graben  ia  55  yards 
long  and  18  inches  internal  diameter ;  they  are  shown 
in  Figs.  1  and  Ia,  Plate  XIX.  Both  syphons  are 
formed  of  wrought  iron,  and  were  each  sunk  in  posi- 
tion in  one  piece.  In  carrying  out  the  Dantzic 
sewerage  works,  inverted  syphons  form  an  essential 
feature  in  the  scheme  on  account  of  the  town  being 
intersected  by  navigable  channels,  and  surrounded 
with  fortification  ditches  which  divide  the  suburbs 
from  the  town  proper,  and  over  these  ditohes  the  autho- 
rities will  permit  no  permanent  works  te  be  carried, 
and  all  works  carried  under  the  water  in  the  fortifi- 
cation ditohes  are  required  to  be  constructed  at  such 
a  depth  as  to  maintain  6  feet  of  water  over  them  when 
completed.  Also,  on  account  of  the  main  river  Vistula 
cutting  off  the  town  from  the  land  on  which  the 
2  I 
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Six  large  sewage  has  to  be  distributed^  no  less  than  six  laige 

Dtuitiic.      *    wrought-iron  syphons  have  been  introdnced.    One  of 

these  is  laid  across  the  Vistula,  and  is  160  yards  ia 

length,  oyer  which  a  depth  of  18  feet  of  water  is  iDaiii- 

Description  of    taincd.    This  particular  syphon  is  22^  inches  istenul 

vutuuJ''''**^    diameter,  and  weighs  about  24  tons.    These  syphons, 

like  two  others  which  deal  with  the  sewage  after  letTisg 

the  sewage  pumping  station  at  Dantzic,  are  of  &e 

description  shown  in  Fig.  138.    This  form  was  adopted 

for  conyenience,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  stoppage  assn 

ordinary  syphon  conyeying  crude  sewage,  as  thesemge 

in  this  case  has  had  strained  from  it,  at  the  pomping 

station,  all  heavy  matter,  before  being  permitted  to 

ProWsioQ  for     cutcr  the  syphous ;  moreover,  ample  provision  has  been 

flnshingsyphon  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^l^  ^f  ^j^^  gyphons  of  this  description 

can  be  effectually  flushed,  as  a  communication  is  made 
with  the  channels  crossed,  and  the  pumping. engines 
are  enabled  to  deliver,  at  the  low  elevation  of  these 
streams,  such  a  volume  of  water  as  will  effectaally 
flush  the  syphons.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  the 
construction  of  all  syphons,  that  either  by  artifieiai 
flushing,  or  naturally,  such  a  velocity  must  be  created 
through  them  as  will  effectually  remove  any  d^oat 
In  the  case  of  those  under  the  Mottlaa  and  Eid- 
Graben  at  Dantzic,  which  convey  the  crude  sewage  to 
the  pumping  station,  each  syphon  is  fitted  with  a  pen- 
stock at  its  head,  of  the  description  shown  in  Fig.  % 
Plate  XVlll.,  so  that  by  damming  up  the  water,  and 
pumping  out  the  sewage  well  at  the  pumping  station, 
Fiushiog  the  and  Starting  both  engines  to  work,  a  vdocitf  d 
Ki^^^^u  9  f®e*  V^^  second  could  be  maintained  for  a  short  time 
syphons.  through  them.    Both  engines,  without  the  sewage  vdl, 

would  maintain  a  constant  velocity  through  the  laigest 
syphon  of  3  feet  per  second,  which  is  ample  for  ensaiing 
its  being  properly  cleansed.  Moreover,  each  syplion 
forms  an  inclined  plane,  the  first  portion  rf  which  is 
much  inclined,  as  shown  in  Plate  XIX.,  Pig.  1a  ;  then  it 
is  joined  with  an  easy  curve  to  the  part  less  inclined.  By 
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this  arrangement  anything  that  may  enter  the  syphon  Fom  of 
will  be  carried  down  the  continuous  inclined  plane,  and  f^P^  **":  , 

.  -  r         >       ^  iDcline4  plane. 

either  m  deposited  in  the  catch-pit  provided  for  its 
reception  at  the  lower  end  of  the  syphon,  or  passed 
onward  to  the  pumping  station.    These  syphons  are 
protected  at  their  inlet  by  a  horizontal  grating  which  Protection  of 
completely  fills  the  shaft,  and  is  placed  at  a  level  below  """"^^  ^^ 
the  mvert  of  the  sewers,  but  above  the  mouth  of  the 
syphon.  This  grating  is  formed  of  bars  of  wrought  iron 
about  8  inches  apart,  set  in  a  frame,  so  that  any  large 
substance  will  lodge  upon  it  and  be  prevented  from 
passing  into  the  syphon ;  the  details  of  the  syphons  and 
gratings  are  shown  in  Plate  XIX.,  Figs.  2  to  15.    The  Descnption  of 
grating  is  hinged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  ^^*^  ^^^' 
oat  of  the  way,  and  to  enable  the  catch-pit  at  the 
mouth  of  the  syphon  to  be  dredged.    In  Plate  XIX. 
are  shown  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  syphons 
and  wells  as  executed  for  conveying  the  sewage  of 
Dantzic  under  the  rivers. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  showing  the  general  arrangement  of  Plan  of 
the  syphons  under  the  Mottlau  and  Eiel-Graben,  in  refer-  ^^  ^°"' 
ence  to  the  position  of  the  pumping  station  at  Dantzic. 

Fig.  1a  is  a  section  through  the  syphons  as  used  Section  of 
in  crossing  the  Mottlau  and  Kiel-Graben  at  Dantzic,  "yp^®"*- 
showing  the  general  arrangement  in  respect  to  the 
pumping  station. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  plan  of  the  manhole,  with  the  Plan  of  inlet 
sewers,  syphon,  and  storm-water  overflow,  forming  the 
inlet  shaft  to  the  Mottlau  syphon. 

Fig.  S  is  a  section  on  the  line  A  B.    It  shows  the  Sections  of 
storm-water  overflow,  the  outfall  sewers,  and  the  hori- 
zontal grating  used  for  the  protection  of  the  syphon. 

Fig.  4  is  a  section  through  C  D,  looking  east  It 
shows  the  mouth  of  the  syphon  with  the  penstock  for 
flushing  and  the  position  of  the  guard  grating. 

Fig.  5  is  a  section  through  0  D,  looking  west 

Fis:.  6  is  an  enlarged  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  guard  Pi«i^  of  guard 

.  o        *  grating, 

gratmg. 
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Section  of  Fig.  7  is  an  enlarged  section  of  a  portion  of  thegoud 

guard  grating    gjatbg,  on  line  a  6. 

Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  guard  grating  on  line  e  i, 
PUn  of  outlet        Fig.  9  is  the  plan  of  the  bottom  of  the  outiet  diafl 

shaft.  pjg^  jQ  .g  ^  pj^  ^£  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^j  ^f  g^^. 

water  overflow. 
Sections  of  Fig.  11  is  a  section  of  the  outlet  shaft  on  line  A  B. 

outlet  .haft.  yj^   12  is  a  section  of  outlet  shaft  on  Une  C  D, 

showing  the  storm-water  oyerflow. 
Enlarged  Fig.  13  is  an  enlarged  section  showing  the  mode  in 

syphon.**  which  the  syphons  are  constructed. 

Fig.  14  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  syphons. 
Fig.  15  is  a  transverse  section  showing  the  fl^ 
joints. 
Materials  used       The  large  syphous  used  in  the  Dantzie  worls  are 
iypw"''"'*"^  made  of  f -inch  wrought-iron  boQer  plate,  riveted  to- 
gether with  f -inch  rivets  having  a  pitch  of  2  inches.  The 
rivet  heads,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  syphons,  are  all 
countersunk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  Plate  XIX.,  so  as  to 
offer  no  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  any  adid 
matter  through  the  syphons.    The  syphons  weie  all 
built  up  in  lengths  of  about  40  feet.    Angle  inm  was 
riveted  on  the  end  of  each  length  of  pipe  so  as  to 
form  a  flange  joint.    These  sections  were  afterwards 
bolted  together  with  f -inch  bolts,  the  same  number  of 
bolts  being  used  in  the  flanges  as  there  were  ri?et5 
encircling  the  pipe,  and  the  pipes  were  susbeqaently 
Mostezpedi-      suuk  into  their  proper  position.    In  cases  in  which 
tious  way  of      there  is  an  amount  of  tra£Sc  on  any  navi^ble  river  it 

crossing  navi-      ...  ,  -l 

gable  channels.  IS  roqmsite  to  cross,  the  use  of  wrought-iron  syphoos, 

laid  in  one  operation,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
expeditious  manner  of  crossing  such  channel  The 
Mode  of  laying  modo  adopted  of  laying  the  syphons  at  Dantzie  was 
Wzi^  *^  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Aiiey, 
G.E.,  the  resident  engineer  on  the  works,  and  the 
following  description  of  the  work  may  be  of  interest:— 
A  trench  was  dredged  in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the 
requisite  depth  to  receive  the  syphon.     It  was  foond  in 
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excavating  these  trenches  to  be  better  to  go  a  little 
deeper  than  was  absolutely  necessary^  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  effect  of  currents  filling  the  trench  up 
before  the  syphon  was  laid.    The  trench  having  been 
dredgedy  the  pipe  was  bolted  together  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  tested    under  hydraulic  pressure    to  Testofsypiions. 
ascertain  if  it  was  tight.    All  being  satis&ctory,  a  few 
of  the  joints  were  separated,  and  the  syphon  was  floated 
in  sections  on  barges  to  the  site  where  they  had  to  be 
laid.     The  barges  being  placed  in  position  over  the  Use  of  barges, 
site  intended  for  the  syphon,  all  the  sections  of  the 
syphon  were  bolted  together,  the  syphons  were  closed  at 
the  lower  end,  and  in  the  case  of  syphons  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  138,  at  both  ends.    The  syphons 
were  also  thoroughly  coated  with  a  ndxture  of  pitch  coating  of 
and  linseed  oil,  before  being  fixed  in  position  ready  for  »yp^o°^ 
sinking.    The  joints  were  made  with  india-rubber  and 
afterwards  run  with  lead  and  caulked.    The  barges 
used  in  the  sinking  of  the  syphons  were  each  48  feet  long 
by  10  feet  wide,  the  syphon  was  laid  across  the  ends  of 
them,  and  they  were  adjusted  as  to  their  level  by  means 
of  ballast  which  had  been  taken  on  board.    A  tempo- 
rary derrick  was  erected  in  each  barge,  together  with  a 
crab,  block,  and  faUs,  and  used,  as  shown  in  Plate  XX.,  piate  xx. 
for  bringing  the  pipe  into  position.    So  soon  as  the  pipe 
was  lifted  by  uniform  working  of  the  crabs,  it  was  slung 
forward  free  of  the  barges  into  the  water,  and  in  this 
position  it  floated.    The  syphon  was  now  slowly  filled  Filling  with 
with  water  by  the  aid  of  a  fire  engine,  and  gradually  ^^^^' 
allowed  to  sink,  the  operation  of  lowering  being  checked 
by  marks  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  fixed  rope  of 
the  ffidls.  When  it  had  been  sunk  to  the  requisite  depth 
it  was  held  in  position,  and  sand  was  thrown  in  from 
barges,  which  by  the  action  of  the  water  soon  filled  up  Filling  of 
every  crevice  and  hollow  place,  and  formed  a  firm  bed  ^>»ch- 
for  the  reception  of  the  pipe  after  it  had  been  laid.   The 
whole  operation  of  laying  these  syphons  at  Dantzic  was  ^.'^^^"8  * 
one  of  extreme  simplicity ;  the  work  occupied  but  a  opei-ation. 
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short  time,  the  principal  labour  being  the  supply  of  the 
necessary  qoantity  of  water  to  enable  the  syphon  to 
sink.  In  sinking  the  large  syphon  bxhcobs  the  Yistala, 
twelve  barges  with  their  crabs  and  derricks  were  used. 
In  laying  the  syphon  across  the  river  Mottlan,  the 
Kiel-Graben,  and  the  fortification  ditches,  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  outlet  shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  Plate 
XIX.,  was  attached  to  the  syphon  and  sunk  with  it 
The  success  attending  the  laying  of  these  sy][Aon8  is 
such  as  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  laying  modi 
longer  and  larger  syphons  should  they  ever  be  required. 

A  good  example  of  the  application  of  an  inverted 
Rugby  syphon,  syphou  wiU  be  fouud  at  Rugby.  Previous  to  the  year 
1866,  all  the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Rugby  was  allowed 
to  flow  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  district^  firaia 
whence  it  was  pumped  up  to  land  in  the  n^fa- 
bourhood ;  the  author,  in  the  above  year,  designed  a 
scheme,  by  which  the  sewage  of  the  whole  district  was 
made  to  flow  by  gravitation  on  to  the  very  land  upon 
which  it  had  been  raised  by  pumping  for  some  yeata. 
This  was  done  by  conveying  the  sewage  from  the 
higher  portion  of  the  town,  across  a  valley,  by  an  in* 
verted  syphon  12  inches  diameter^  and  1000  yaids  long, 
to  the  highest  portion  of  the  irrigated  land,  and  the 
sewage  of  the  lower  district  was  passed  by  a  sewer 
under  the  rising  ground  to  the  lowest  irrigated  fields. 

In  this  Rugby  syphon,  arrangements  were  made  by 
providing  an  outlet  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  valley 
which  communicated  with  the  low-level  sewer  and  the 
lower  irrigated  fields,  by  which  means  the  syphon  oould 
be  flushed  out  when  required. 

There  is  a  syphon  on  the  sewerage  works  at  Hamboig, 
in  which  the  velocity  maintained  is  so  great  that,  for 
the  edification  of  visitors,  cannon-balls  are  transmitted 
through  it  by  their  own  impetus  and  the  velocity  of  the 
current. 

In  the  construction  of  long  inverted  syphons  Tentila- 
tion  must  not  be  omitted,  especially  in  the  descending 


Flushing  of 

Rugby 

syphon. 


Syphon  at 
Hamburg. 


Ventilatiou  of 
syphons. 
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leg  of  the  syphon,  or  otherwise  an  accumulation  of 

air,  or  gas,  may  greatly  interfere  with  its  discharging 

power.    The  simplest  mode  of  ventilating  syphons  is  Modeof  venti- 

by  pipes  carried  up  to  such  a  level,  that  if  the  flow    **"*^  ^^^  ^^' 

through  the  syphon  is  interrupted,  the  ventilating  pipes 

will  not  overflow.    Ball  ventilating  valves,  similar  to 

those  used  in  lines  of  water  pipes,  are  not  suitable  for 

sewage  works,  as  the  author  found  from  experience 

that  the  frothy  matter  which  escapes  carries  with  it 

solid   deposit,  which  soon  blocks  up  the  apparatus. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  discharge  of  a  syphon  Discharge  of 

pipe,  it  may  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  pipe,  provided  ^^  ^°'** 

that  if  there  are  any  bends  the  resistance  offered  by 

them  must  first  be  calculated  by  the  formula  given  at 

page  166.    The  head  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction 

of  the  bends  being  ascertained,  and  deducted  from  the 

actual  head  of  water  on  the  syphons,  wiU  give  the  head 

under  which  the  discharge  will  take  place,  and  which 

may  be  calculated  from  Weisbach's  formula,  given  at 

page  130,  or  if  worked  out  into  the  rate  of  inclination  by 

dividing  the  length  of  the  syphon  by  the  head  of  water 

on  it,  the  velocity  and  discharge  may  be  ascertained 

sufficiently  near  for  aU  practical  purposes  from  Tables 

Nos.  22  and  32. 
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SUBSOIL   DRAINAGE  OF  THE   SITES  OW  TOWIS. 


AdTantages  of 

■ubMil 

drainage. 


Agricaltoral 
drainage. 


Necessity  for 

subsoil 

drainage. 


ElTcct  of 
aeration  of  soil. 


The  results  arising  from  the  drainage  of  the  subsofl  of 
a  town  in  carrying  out  works  of  sewerage  have  already 
been  referred  to  at  page  58.  The  advantage  of  com- 
plete subsoil  drainage  of  the  sites  of  towns  appeals  to 
be  so  great  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  and  no 
expense  spared,  in  order  to  secure  perfect  works  fxx 
drying  and  aerating  the  subsoil  of  all  urban  diatrictBL 
The  extensive  works  of  subsoil  drainage  that  have  bees 
carried  out  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture,  show  beyond  doubt  that  both  the  health 
of  animals  and  plants  is  materially  benefited  by  wofks 
of  this  character.  In  town  districts,  where  the  soil  to 
some  extent  naturally  becomes  polluted  by  the  abaoip- 
tion  of  gaseous  impurities  from  the  air,  or  by  the 
admittance  by  percolation  of  decomposing  matter  from 
the  surface,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  the  soil  capable  of  performing  its  function  of 
oxidizing  and  neutralizing  the  elements  of  decomposi- 
tion which  are  brought  into  contact  with  it^  that  works 
*of  sub-drainage  should  be  prosecuted.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  abundant  admission  of  air  into  a  soil 
enables  that  soil  to  exert  the  most  powerful  chemical 
influence  upon  all  organic  compounds,  so  great  indeed 
as  to  be  capable  of  purifying  the  crudest  sewage. 
The  effect  of  drainage  upon  the  soil  is  to  promote 
porosity,  and  the  effect  of  porosity  is  to  make  the 
soil  dryer,  warmer,  and  less  capable  of  conveying 
extremes  of  temperature.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
a  soil  perfectly  saturated  with  water,  which  can  only 
part  with  it     by  evaporation,   is  rendered  cold 
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unwholesome  as  a  site  for  human  dwellings,  for  all 
impurities  that  enter  the  soil  accomulate*  Soils  which  Healthy  sofls. 
are  natnrally  porous,  and  from  which  rain  rapidly 
disappears,  are  known  to  be  the  healthiest  situations 
for  the  sites  of  houses.  In  this  case,  the  action  of  the 
soil  oxidizes  all  organic  impurities,  the  resulting  pro- 
duct is  washed  away  by  the  rain,  and  the  soil  remains 
sweet  and  wholesome.  The  adyantages  of  site  appear 
to  have  been  known  from  the  early  ages  of  antiquity. 
Yitruvius  in  his  works  lays  down  specicd  instructions  Vitruvias. 
for  selecting  the  sites  of  towns  and  hospitals,  mainly 
regarding  the  quality  of  porosity  and  the  perfection 
of  drainage ;  the  absence  of  a  water^logged  soil  being 
looked  upon  as  the  best  situation  for  the  location  of 
buildings.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  from  experi- 
ments that  the  effect  of  drainage  upon  ordinary  agri- 
cultural land  is  to  modify  extremes  of  temperature. 
TTndrained    fields  are  sooner    affected  by  the  lower  influence  of 

.  .  j»        •   J.  "L  jj-L  J*  chanee  of  tem- 

temperature    of    wmter,   or    by    sudden    showers   of  perature. 

sleet  and  snow,  than  fields  of   the  same  class  that 

are  drained.     In  summer  the  effect  of  the  admission 

of  water  or  rainfall  into  a  soil  which  is  drained,  and 

through  which  it  circulates  freely,  is  highly  beneficial. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  drainage  works 

promote  porosity  ;   so  rain  fcdling  on  the  surface  of 

a    town    and  percolating   through   the  soil,  rapidly 

carries  with  it  all  those  deleterious  compounds  which  Rain  washes  a 

in  the  presence  of  air  haye  been  neutralized,  and  a  ^^^^^  ^^*^- 

healthy  circulation   takes    place;   the  soil   is,  as  it 

were,  washed  by  every  shower,  and  retains  its  virgin 

purity.     In  what  way  the  works  of  subsoil  drainage 

can   be    carried  out    in   a  town,  with    the  greatest 

advantage,    is    a  matter    which   has   received    some 

considerable   degree    of  attention    at  various   times. 

Formerly,  when  sewers  were  constructed  with  a  view 

to  carry  off  the  surface  and  subsoil  water,  it  was  Pervious 

customary  to  construct  the  inverts  of  the   sewer  so 

porous  as  to  readily  admit  water  from  the  subsoil ;  the 


sewers. 
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seweiB,  being  oonstmcted  in  brickwork,  had  their  in- 
Terta  laid  diy.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  vbae  i 
system  of  modem  sewers  is  designed  to  convej  tmy 
all  the  refose  of  the  tovn,  the  effect  of  cooBtnictiiig 
the  inverts  of  such  sewers  perrionH,  is,  that  at  cett^ 
periods  of  the  year  the  sewage  will  eecape  into  tbe 
sabeoil  and  poison  the  sabsoil  water  of  the  disbict; 
therefore  it  is  neceesary  that  wherever  sabsoil  draiuge 
works  are  undertaken,  they  should  be  so  denigsed  lod 
constructed,  if  It  is  intended  to  keep  the  snbeoO  ntet 
Subioii  nur  free  from  contamination,  that  it  shall  be  impooiUe  lor 
caDUmtnated  DtAtters  to  escapo  &om  the  sewers  so  as  to  pollute  the 
sabsoil  water.  Various  plans  have  been  devised  In 
effecting  the  sabsoil  drainage  of  a  town.  It  has  bem 
proposed  to  oonstrnct  the  sewers  of  two  parts,  tbe 
upper  to  convey  away  sewage,  and  the  lower  to  be 
perviooa,  to  convev  sahmi 
D«cription  «f  P"»-  "1-  ^.ater,  as  shown  in  Fig.  HI ; 

bat  in  practice  it  is  fiw»i 
that  it  is  almost  impoesiUe 
to  make  the  joints  of  the 
sewers  so  tight  bnt  that  at 
times  they  will  leak,  vai  in 
consequence  eewage  gi»vi- 
^tatea  to  the  subsoil  drain* 
and  pollntes  the  water.    A 
modification   of   this  pUn 
lias    lately  been  patented 
by    Messrs.    Brooke   and 
Sons,  of  Haddersfield,uid  u 
illustrated  in  Fig.  142.    In  this  case,  sabsoil  diains,  D, 
of  earthenware,  are  laid  in  the  sewer  trench,  and  these 
drains  are  so  shaped  as  to  serve  for  the  foundation  of 
the   sewer.     On   these  sabsoil  drains     rests,  B,  we 
placed  to  receive  the  sewer  pipe,  which  is  earned  above 
the  subsoil  drain.    It  is  contended  that  by  this  mode 
of  executing  a  sewer  in  bad  and  wet  ground,  tbe  joints 
of  the  sewer  may  be  properly  made  in  cement,  so  >s  (» 
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render  it  water-tight ;   bnt  Btill  this  system  has  the 
objeation  that  if  leakage   does   take   place  tnun  the 
sewer,  the  water  in   the  subsoil  draia  most  become 
pollnted.     Moreover,  this  plan  of  cairying  the  pipes  on 
rests  causes  every  pipe  to  act  like  a  girder,  which,  under 
some  ciioiunstances,  may  lead  to  their  failure  in  the 
work.    Id  carrying  oat  the  sewage  works  of  Dantzic,  Snbioii 
Mr.  Wiebe  and  the  author  introduced  a  plan  of  subsi  il  tTrkI^° 
drainage  which  meets  all  the  difficulties,  and  secures  Dactzic. 
all  the  advantages  which  are  required  in  carrying  out 
works  of  this  character.    The  method  adopted  is  shown 
in  Figs.  143  and  144.     The  sewer  proper  8,  whether  DescnptioD  or 
constructed  of  brickwork  or  earthenware   pipes,   was    '^' 
first  laid  in  the  trench  and  covered  over  with  a  layer 
of  clay  puddle  C,  which  was  well  and  carefully  rammed 
into  position.    In  some  cases,  over  this  clay,  several 
feet  in  depth  of  the  trench  were  filled  in  with  se- 
lected gravel,  shown  by  Q,  Fig.  143,  which  is  perfectly 
pervious,  and  upon  this  gravel  the  ordinary  materials 
excavated,  E,  were  placed ;  the  arrangements  for  the 
discharge  of  the  subsoil  water  were  so  managed  that 
Fio.  143.  Pio.  144. 


every  lateral  line  of  sewer  is  provided  with  a  free 
discharge  into  the  river.     In  other  cases  the  method 
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the  sewer  and  its  covering  of  clay ;  two  lines  of  ordi- 
nary agricnltaral  land  drains  were  laid  on  each 
side  of  the  trench,  so  as  to  commtinicate  directly  vith 
the  sor&ce-water  streams  of  the  district.  Subsoil 
drainage  may  be  carried  out  in  most  places  in  the  my 
delineated  in  Fig.  144,  care  bemg  taken  that  the  eewen 
are  rendered  impervions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  esc^ieof 
sewage,  porous  drains  being  laid  immediately  above 
them ;  the  subsoil  water  may  be  conveyed  to  any  o(m- 
venient  point,  and  air  may  be  admitted  freely  into  the 
subsoil,  while  the  expense  of  the  work  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  to  be  gained.  In  sm^ 
situations,  such  as  in  very  low-lying  and  swampy 
districts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  admit  the  subsoil  water 
into  the  sewer,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  effectDally 
drained  by  having  its  surplus  water  pumped  oat  of  it 
In  such  situations  there  would  be  little  danger  of  the 
subsoil  water  becoming  polluted  from  the  sewers,  if  it 
is  possible  always  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  into  the 
sewers,  and  not  from  the  sewers  outwards. 
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HOUSE  DBAINAOE* 


The  work  of  house  drainage  is  the  crowning  point  of  Crowning 
a  system  of  sewers.  Upon  the  care  and  skill  bestowed  ^^^^^ 
in  carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  sanitary  require- 
ments of  a  district  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  works  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  imperfect  sanitary 
works  in  connection  with  the  houses  in  which  we  reside 
will  result  in  the  malarious  influence  of  the  sewers  and 
drains  being  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  their  occu- 
pants. As  a  rule  the  works  of  house  drainage  have 
been  often  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  carried  out, 
and  have,  as  a  natural  consequence,  inflicted  untold 
injury  on  the  luckless  occupants  of  the  house  in  which 
they  have  been  executed.  It  should  be  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  train  of  evils  which  often  follow  the  im- 
proper execution  of  house-drainage  works,  that  they  are 
not  always  due  to  the  character  of  the  workmanship, 
but  generally  to  faults  in  principle  in  the  arrangements 
adopted. 

We  will  now  consider  what  are  the  requirements  Work  of 
necessary  in  carrying  out  house  drainage,  and  how  ^^'^^  <^'*>'»»«« 
best  this  work  can  be  performed.  House-drains 
are  intended  to  carry  away  from  houses  all  liquid 
refuse,  waste  or  surplus  water,  and  faecal  matter; 
and,  while  performing  this  duty,  they  should  be  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
sewer  air  into  the  house.  The  rate  of  flow  through 
house-drains  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation,  and  Finctnation 
the  temperature  varies  greatly ;  and  these  two  causes,  ^^^' 
as  already  pointed  out,  require  of  necessity  that  ample 
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ventilation  for  the  drains  shall  be  provided,  and  the 
reasons  for  and  the  way  in  which  this  work  dioold 
be  performed  have  already  been  ftdly  considered  mder 
the  head  of  ventilation  of  house-drains,  page  397.  It 
has  also  been  pointed  oat  at  page  81  that  small  dniDB, 
such  as  4  inch,  6  inch,  and  9  indi,  the  sizes  generallyiised 
for  connecting  houses  with  the  sewers,  should  notbive 
a  less  rate  of  velocity  of  flow  through  them  than  3  feet 
per  second  in  order  to  render  them  self-cleannng. 
This  would  give,  by  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  page  91, 
the  least  incb'nation  for  a  4-inGh  drain,  1  in  92 ;  fiff  a 
6-inoh,  1  in  137 ;  and  for  9-inch,  1  in  206 ;  but  monler 
to  produce  this  velocity  in  drains  of  this  calibre^  the; 
would  require  to  mn  half  full,  so  that  a  4-incIi  dnio 
would  require  to  be  provided  with  water  at  the  rate  of 
7*85  cube  feet  per  minute ;  a  6-inch  drain  with  17 '66 
cube  feet  per  minute ;  and  a  9-inch  drain  with  39*76 
cube  feet  per  minute.  Now  it  will  be  seen  from  tbeee 
figures  that  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  the 
requisite  volume  of  water  could  be  provided  for  keeping 
the  house  -  drains  properly  cleansed  if  laid  so  flat  as 
the  above  rate  of  inclination,  therefore,  in  order  still 
to  make  the  house-drains  self-cleansing,  they  most,  as 
a  general  rule,  have  a  greater  rate  of  inclination  thsB 
that  theoretically  requisite  to  render  them  self-cleanaog 
when  provided  with  a  sufScient  body  of  water.  In 
cases  where  a  greater  fall  than  given  above  cannot  be 
secured,  all  house-drains  should  be  provided  with  special 
means  of  being  flushed.  The  means  usually  provided 
for  flushing  house-drains  consist  of  a  tank  similar  to 
the  manhole,  Fig.  64,  page  292,  which  may  be  filled 
up  with  water ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  ordinary  seirage 
may  be  made  to  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  page  294. 

The  flnsh  tank  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E.,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  68,  page  295,  and  Figs.  145  and  146,  opposite  page. 
Fig.  145  is  a  section  of  a  small  flush  tank  that  idbj 
be  used  as  a  yard  gully,  or  in  any  position  in  which  gnlG^ 
are  usually  required.    O  is  the  grating  through  which  the 
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drainage  entere  &s  gaily,  T  is  the  trap  on  the  inlet  into  Figs.  t45  m 
the  tank,  and  8  represents  the  syphoQ  at  the  end.    A 
ventilating  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  tank  in  the  position 


shown.     In  Fig.  146  SS  represents  the  position  of  the 
syphon  at  the  «Dd  of  the  tank,  and  W  the  weir  with  its 


notch  in  the  centre,  the  object  of  which  has  already  been 
explained  at  page  296.     In  Fig.  147  is  shown  Messrs. 
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W.  Harrison  and  Sob's  domestic  flashing  plug,  anii  its 

application  to  the  ordinary  hopper  water  closet  is  gino 

in  Fig.   148.     This  appliance  consists   simply  of  > 

wooden  plag  fitted   with  a  disc  of  india-rabber,  ud 

Mesara.  Harrison  dire<^  thai, 

in  using  it,  the  plug  shonlii 

be  placed  npright  and  piened 

down  in  the  bottom  of  tbe 

basin,  the  handle  of  the  cIo«t 

partially  lifted  so  as  to  >Iln> 

the  water  to  flow  gently  into 

the  basin,  so  as  to  fill  it,  uni 

then  simultaneously  lift  tbe 

handle  of  the  closet  to  tiie 

full    extent,    and    withlnv 

the  plug.    In  the  ose  of  this 

simple  appliance  it  is  necessary  to  obserre  that  c«re 

most  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  indnced  caneot 

that  will  be  created  by  the  flow  does  not  unseal  the 

trap,  and  when  the  operation  of  flashing  is  completed, 

as  a  mattor  of  precaution,  the  water  in  the  trap  d 

the  closet  should  be  renewed,  by  admitting  a  small 

quantity  of  water  into  the  basin  of  the  closet. 

Tbe  mode  of  forming  the  junction  between  the  severs 
and  drains,  and  between  drains  and  their  branches,  hv 
already  been  considered  at  page  280,  and  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  here  to  further  allude  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  All  house-drains  should  be  laid  in  ri^o  soil ; 
if  constructed  in  made  or  bad  ground,  a  good  founds^ 
should  be  secured  by  laying  tbe  sewer  on  a  broad  hue  of 
concrete.  Great  care  must  also  be  exercised  in  the  course 
taken  by  house-drains;  they  should,  as  Ear  as  pcwble, 
be  laid  outside  the  house,  and  not  under  it;  but  if  tbe 
carrying  of  a  drain  under  a  house  is  unavoidable,  erery 
precaution  must  be  taken  in  the  laying  and  jointiDg, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  either  of  sewage  or  sewer 
air  &om  the  drains.  It  must  not  be  forgoltai  thai 
when  a  house   is  built  and  the  site  drained,  the  soil 
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dries  and  beoomes  porous ;  at  the  same  tune,  if  clay 

is  used  in  the  jointing  of  the  pipes  (which  is  commonly  Jointing  the 

the  case))  it  is  liable  to  dry  and  shrink.    Mr.  W.  H.  ^*^' 

Wheeler^  M.I.C.E.,  states  that  *^  a  roll  of  wet  clay  1  foot 

in  length"  was  '^fonnd  to  shrink  in  length  about  half  an 

inch"  in  drying.    In  cases  where  the  passage  of  drains 

under  houses  is  unavoidable,  they  should  be  jointed 

¥nth  gasket  and  cement  or  asphalte,  or  they  should  be 

embedded  in  Portland  cement  concrete  of  extra  fine 

quality. 

In  considering  the  proper  position  of  house-drains,  it  Efiect  of 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  a  frequent  cause  of  failure  of  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
drains  in  connection  with  new  buildings,  and  that  is, 
if  a  drain  passes  through  the  external  walls  of  the 
building,  and  the  building  subsides  or  settles  down,  the 
drain  is  invariably  injured  either  by  being  broken  off, 
or  the  joints  of  the  sewer  pipe  open,  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  ready  escape  of  sewer  air  into  the  building.    The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  leave  ample  space  at  the  points 
where  waUs  are  pierced,  so  that  they  may  settle  with- 
out injuring  the  drain.    The  materials  used  in  the  con-  Selection  of 
fitruction  of  house-drains,  and  the  interior  fittings  of  a  ™**«"ai«. 
house,  require  careful  selection,  and  constant  inspection 
is  also  needed  to  ascertain  that  the  works  are  sound. 
House-drains  are  usually  constructed  of  glazed  stone* 
ware  socket  pipes.    The  soil  pipes  for  water  closets,  the  Lead  pipes. 
pipes  for  baths,  lavatories,  and  sinks,  are  constructed 
of  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  Lead  is  one  of  the  best  materials 
that  can  be  used  for  soil  pipes ;  but  the  pipes  should 
be  drawn  or  cast,  and  not  soldered  together,  as  is  often 
the  case,  for  with  soldered  pipes  the  two  metals  have 
unequal  rates  of  contraction  and  expansion,  and  often 
rend  at  the  seams.    Moreover,  a  galvanic  action  is  often 
set  up,  which  is  destructive  to  the  pipe.    Lead  is  injuri-  Action  of 
ously  acted  upon  by  sewer  air  and  lime,  and  not  unfre-  ^^^ 
quently  a  pipe  gets  honeycombed  by  the  action  of  lime 
which  had  fallen  into  the  pipes  when  they  were  first 
placed  in  position,  and  which  lodging  in  a  bend  in  contact 
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with  water  and  faecal  matter  soon  perforates  the  ppe.  h 
some  cases  fiaecal  matter  will  injuriously  affect  ordinuj 
commercial  lead.  On  account  of  its  composite  cha- 
racter galvanic  action  is  set  up,  which  rapidly  destn^ 
the  pipe ;  care  therefore  should  be  taken  in  the  geIe^ 
tion  of  lead  pipes,  that  they  are  made  of  pure  lea4  ^d 
not  of  composition. 

It  should  be  observed  that  lead  soil  pipes  often  bi^ 
from  being  accidentally  nicked  by  the  plumber  in 
jointing;  and  from  the  want  of  support  when  fixed, 
the  weight  of  a  long  length  of  soil  pipe  often  breab 
the  pipe  at  an  imperfect  joint    Iron  pipes  are  used 
in  some  cases  as  soil  pipes,  but  they  are  not  so  good  as 
lead,  as  the  interior  of  the  pipe  is  liable  to  become 
coated  by  oxidation,  and  fsecal  matter  adheres  to  the 
rough  surface.    Whenever  iron  pipes  are  used  as  soil 
pipes,  the  material  should  be  sufficiently  stout  to  be 
jointed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  lead,  like  a  water 
pipe.    Joints  made  with  putty  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  used  within  a  house.    The  position  selected  for 
the  soil  pipe  should  be  such  that  the  joints  of  the  pipe 
can  be  easily  got  at  all  round  for  the  purpose  of  being 
jointed,  and  not,  as  often  happens,  that  the  pipe  can 
only  be  jointed  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  circuin- 
ference  of  the  pipe,  the  part  against  the  wall  not 
being  jointed  because  it  has  been  found  inconvenient  to 
get  at  it. 

Zinc  ought  not  under  any  circumstances  to  be  uaed 
for  conveying  faecal  matter,  as  it  is  rapidly  destroyed 
under  its  chemical  influence.  Earthenware  pipes  maj 
be  used  for  the  soil  pipes,  and  may  be  built  into  the 
wall,  as  already  pointed  out  at  page  406.  In  hoo^ 
drainage  the  sinks  in  the  scullery  and  elsewhere  are 
often  the  cause  of  much  mischief,  the  traps  provided 
for  excluding  sewer  gas  having  such  a  small  amonntw 
seal  that  in  practice  they  prove  inoperative.  Moreover, 
there  are  so  many  contingencies  which  injuriously  affect 
traps,  and  which  have  already  been  referred  to  at  page 
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422,  that  it  has  been  foond  necessary  to  cot  off  all  direct 
commouication  between  the  sink  and  the  houaenliaiD. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  effectual  ways  of  perfonning 
this  operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  149,  where  8  repreaente  DMcrfpUon 

Fig.  149. 
Fia.  14& 


the  sink ;  T  the  trap,  which  is  merely  used  to  prevent 
cnrrents  of  air  entering  the  honse;  P  the  pipe  for 
conveying  the  waste  water  from  the  sink  through  the 
external  wall  and  discharging  it  on  the  surf&ce  of  the 
gully  G ;  V  is  the  ventilating  pipe  for  the  gully, 
which  may  be  carried  to  any  convenient  point  j  and  D 
is  the  pipe  leading  to  the  drain.  When  this  plan 
cannot  well  be  adopted,  on  account  of  the  ansightliness 
of  matters  that  may  be  deposited  on  the  open  grating, 
the  pipe  may  be  made  to  discharge  into  the  gully,  and 
still  the  direct  connection  between  the  house  and  the 
drain  will  be  severed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  150.  In  some  Descriptioo  of 
2  K  2  '•«■  "«- 
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cases  ibe  pipe  from  a  sink  may  be  connected  with  a 
JUaneergh's  trap,  as  shown  in  Fig.  151. 

Manseigh's  trap  has  already  been  described  at  page  DeKript[oo  of 
442,  and  an  illaBtration  is  given  in  Plate  XV.,  Fig.  14.  "^-  "'■ 
This  arrangement  is  not  so  good  as  the  former ;  for  if 
the  pipe  F  is  of  great  length,  it  is  apt  to  become  ooated 
vith  grease  and  other  matters  ;  the  air  coming  in  con- 
tact with  these  matters  would  be  foaled,  and  as  every 
discharge  through  the  pipe  most  displace  a  portion  of 
this  foul  air,  it  would  ordinarily  escape  into  the  house 
unless  the  trap  T  has  a  greater  amount  of  seal  than  the 
trap  T.    In  Fig.  152  is  represented  another  mode  of  Description  or 

Fif.i6a. 

FiQ.  192. 


dealing  widi  a  sink.     This  is  an  illostration  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  uithor  in  ventilating  the  drains 
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of  the  sinks  in  Blenheim  Palace.  In  this  caae  ill  the 
drains  were  abeady  constracted  in  the  interior  of  tbe 
palace,  and  the  groond  oat«ide  is  at  a  considenble 
elevation  above  the  sinks ;  a  ventilating  pipe  T  hu 
therefore  been  taken  from  the  trap  noder  the  bidI,  tad 
carried  some  distance  outside  the  palace,  where  it  is 
made  to  terminate  nnder  a  charooal  ventilator  of  tbe 
description  shown  in  Fig.  100,  page  392. 

In  Fig.  153  is  shown  an  ingenious  arrangenMnt  rf 
Mr.  W.  Baker's,  of  Wakefield,  to  be  used  in  oomiectico 


with  sink^  or  in  other  suitable  localities.  It  elioald  be 
observed  in  reference  to  this  invention,  that  it  d""''! 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  receive  sHen- 
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tion  firom  time  to  time,  as  the  grease  of  such  water 

would  be  very  liable  to  stop  up  the  small  ventilatiug 

pipes,  by  reason  of  the  coating  which  the  chamber  must 

naturally  receive  in  use.    The  yalve  on  the  end  of  the 

trap  within  the  chamber,  and  which  the  inventor  states 

is  used  "  to  prevent  the  probability  of  any  back  pressure 

of  gas  from  the  sewer,  and  to  avoid  the  saturation 

with  gas  of  the  water  in  the  bend,  which  takes  place 

in  an  ordinary  trap,  rendering  it  inefficient,"  will  also 

need  attention  from    time    to    time,  to  prevent  its 

clogging  and  sticking.     The  outlet  pipe   from    the 

chamber  may  be  continued  up  the  outer  wall  to  any 

convenient  point.    **  Access  to  remove  stoppages,  &c., 

is  obtained  to  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  apparatus 

by  removing  screw  plugs  provided  for  the  purpose." 

An  improvement  in  this  apparatus  would  consist  in 

fitting  to  the  inlet  air-pipe  a  light  self-acting  valve, 

fitted  on  the  face  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  house,  that 

would  prevent  back  currents,  for,  as  a  rule,  air  will  take 

the  shortest  passage  for  its  escape,  which  in  this  case 

would  often  be  the  inlet  pipe.    It  is  only  necessary  to 

add  that  the  gullies  in  areas  or  yards  near  houses  should 

all  be  ventilated  either  1by  pipes  or  by  other  special 

modes  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  ventilation  of 

sewers  and  drains.    The  general  arrangement  of  the 

drains  and  ventilating  pipes  of  a  house  are  shown  in 

Plate  Xn.    The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  drainage  ventilation  of 

and    of   ventilating  the   water  closets   is    shown    in  water  closets. 

Fig.  154. 

It  consists  simply  in  carrying  up  the  soil  pipe  to  the  Description  of 
roof  or  some  other  convenient  point,  care  being  taken  '^* 
that  no  windows,  house  ventilators,  or  the  flue  of  a 
chimney  shall  be  near  the  point  of  termination,  as  at 
times  there  are  in-currents  into  the  house  at  these 
points.  If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  soil  pipe  up  to 
the  ridge,  the  pipes  for  this  purpose  may  either  be 
carried  inside  or  outside  the  roof;  but  in  all  cases  it  is 
better  and  safer  to  place  both  the  soil  pipe  and  all 
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Fig.  154. 


System  of  R. 
Norman  Shaw, 
R.A. 


other  pipes  in  connection  with  the  drains  outside  die 
hoase,  protecting  them  with  proper  casings  and  packings 
from  frost. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  ventilation  of  tiie 
soil  pipe  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  154  is  often  iwt 

sofficienty  except  in  cam 
where   the  soil  pipe  is 
mnch    larger    than  the 
branches^   or   when  but 
one  closet  or  other  sooice 
of  supply  commuiiicates 
with  ity  as  the  effect  of 
discharging  the  oonteDts 
^^^^^       of  two  or  more  closets 
into  one  soil  pipe  is  to 
create  an  induced  car- 
rent^  which  will  QDseal 
all  the  lower  tnqs  in 
communication  with  the 
soil  pipe,  in  spite  of  the 
open    ventilator   at  its 
head.     An  example  of 
this  action  is  given  at 
page  402.     The  remedy 
^iga^^   for  the  effect  of  this  in* 
duced  current  is,  to  cany 
a    separate    ventilating 
pipe  from  the  top  of  the 
bend  of  each  trap,  either  independently  to  the  outsider 
as  shown  in  Fig.  107,  page  402,  or  to  make  these  venti- 
lating tubes  communicate  with  the  open  soil  pipe  above 
the  highest  intake  into  the  pipe. 

Fig.  155  is  a  section  of  the  system  of  soil  pipes  that 
has  been  introduced  by  B.  Norman  Shaw,  Esq.>  BJL, 
a  description  of  which  appeared  in  the  'Builder 'of 
the  12th  of  January,  1878,  from  which  the  auih<Mr  has 
taken  the  illustration.  Mr.  Shaw  says,  "The  plan 
I  have  adopted  is  to  connect  the  closets  with  the  diains 
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by  open  soil  pipes,  and  to 
a  wtUi  the 

Thnfl  no 
qnired;  no 
;  pipes ;  no 
)  to  make 
of  weak- 
Tangement 

at  once, 
snit,  is  not 
t  of  order, 
in  a  qnan- 
ras  IB  con- 
Ett«d  in  tlie 
t  soil  pipe. 
I  Boil  pipe 
I  be  gene- 
L  it"  Til© 
kl  will  aa- 


aany  casee, 
cloeets,  but 
plicable  in  Sjiumoat 


lich  is  the 
Le  servants' 
IB  Mr.  Shaw 


*  The  iUtutntloii  ihowa  two  tnpe,  one  for  the  overflow  of  the 
dowt,  and  the  other  in  tlie  ecril  drain. 
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appear  to  be  aware  of  what  the  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  in  an  exposed  situation  in  time  of  fro6t 
The  method  of  dealing  with  the  soil  pipe  in  this  case  s 
identical  with  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
author  for  some  years  past  for  dealing  with  the  waste 
of  opHstairs  sinks,  housemaids'  closets,  lavatories,  and 
baths,  and  has  answered  admirably  in  many  sitaatians; 
but  the  experience  at  the  author's  reeddence  of.  this 
system  in  time  of  the  moderate  frosts  of  the  winters 
of  1875  and  1876  showed  that  the  head  of  the  drop- 
spouts  became  choked  with  ice,  and  ran  over,  saturating 
the  wall  of  the  house,  and  after  the  recurrence  of  thk 
nuisance  the  pipes  from  the  housemaid's  doeet  had  to 
be  disconnected  from  the  open  head,  and  carried  down 
to  discharge  into  a  trapped  opening  situated  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the 
reason  why  the  pipes  became  frozen  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  splashing  which  more  or  less  takes 
place  when  one  pipe  discharges  into  another  in  the 
way  shown  in  Fig.  155,  and  to  tiie  powerful  redoced 
current  that  is  set  up  by  the  falling  water,  which  draws 
the  cold  air  into  the  descending  pipe,  and  consequ^itlTy 
in  severe  weather,  in  exposed  positions,  the  pipes  soon 
freeze  up.*  This  freezing  does  not  so  readily  take 
place  in  a  pipe  that  terminates  below  the  ground 
surface,  for  if  carried  only  2  feet  below  the  sor&ce 
of  the  ground,  the  earth  (except  in  very  seyere 
weather)  is  warmer  than  the  air,  and  the  heat  is  trans- 
mitted upwards  by  the  pipe,  and  thus  prevents  the 
freezing.  A  severe  winter  is  always  likely  to  put  ont 
of  gear  all  the  so-called  appliances  for  cutting  off  drains 
from  houses,  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  our  drains 
should  be  constructed  so  that  in  case  of  a  frost,  or  of 
snow  closing  all  the  air  apertures,  the  system  may  act 
perfectly ;  and  an  essential  feature  of  safety  under  these 
conditions  is  the  underground  traps  on  the  house-drains, 

*  Oommon  salt,  which  is  an  excellent  diBinfectant,  may  be  used  ^ 
very  great  advantage  in  keeping  trope  open  in  the  winter  time. 
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wben  provided  with  openings  for  ventilation,  or  the 
admittance  of  Iresh  air  or  the  exit  ot  sewer  sir. 

The  same  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  ventila-  UrimiB. 
tion  of  orinaJs  aa  for  water  clraeta. 

Fig.  156  shows  an  arraogement  in  a  private  house 
in  the  West  End  of  London,  in  which  the  infloence 


of  an  induced  current  was  very  plainly  shown.  S  is 
the  soil  pipe  that  was  open  at  its  head.  D  was  a  pipe 
commnmcating  with  the  soil  pipe.  B  was  a  tip-up 
lavatory  basin,  and  U  a  urinal.  Every  time  the  basin 
B  was  Qsed,  it  nnsealed  the  trap  of  the  urinal  U,  and 
water  pnt  down  the  urinal  untrapped  B.  This  mutual 
nntrappiog  was  stopped  by  the  insertion  of  the  venti- 
lating pipe  V. 

The  general  details  of  the  construction  of  water- 
closets  and  urinals  will  be  hereafter  considered.    The  OverRan  for 
overflows  from  cisterns  communicating  directly  with  ""*"'- 
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dtains  are  the  frequent  caiiBe  of  hibcIl  mischief  and, 

moreoTer,  often  lead  to  the  waste  of  much  water.    It  a 

qnite  clear  that  if  the  water  fittings  of  a  cistern  ore  in 

perfect  working  order,  no  water  can  overfiow  by  the 

orerflow  pipe,  which  is  nsaally  provided  with  aad  sealed 

by  a  water  trap.     Now,  as  the  water  in  the  trap  is 

seldom  renewed,  except  by  the    overflow  frtHn  the 

cistern,  the  trap  soon  gets  dry,  and  leaves  the  pnpe  is 

direct  oommonication  with  the  drain ;  and  the  gaaeon 

imporitieB  being  absorbed  very  readily  by  the  water,  it 

is  not  onfVeqaentlj  contaminated  and  rendered  dele- 

VMpiiv  Mm   terioos  to  the  health  of  the  persons  TigLDg  it.    It  is  the 

Jl^^j^""       practice  of  some  plambera  to  make  a  small  hole  in  the 

Pig,  157. 


side  of  the  overflow  pipe,  in  order  that  the  leakage,  w 
the  "weeping,"  as  tikis  leakage  ia  tedmically-caUed, 
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may  keep  the  trap  sapplied  with  water.    The  overflowa 

and  waste  pipes  of  all  dstems  ehoald  dther  be  treated 

IOeo  s  sink,  as  shown  in  Fig.  157,  in  which  F  is  the  iWiptioD  of 

wash  oat  and  overflow  jnpe  of  a  eastern  broaght  down     ^' 

the  external  wall  and  made  to  discharge  on  the  top 

of  an  open  gaily  6.    This  pipe  may  be  trapped  at  the 

top  O  with  an  Antill'a  trap,  described  at  page  441,  and 

illastrated  in  Plate  XV.,  Fig.  5,  or  it  may  have  an 

ordinary  syphon  trap  at  B.    These  traps  are  merely 

intended  to  prevent  coirents  of  air  entering  the  house 

by  the  erenow  pipe.     In  some  cases  the  overflow 

from  the  cistern  may  be  treated  as  shown  in  Fig.  168.  DtMription  of 

'  ^  Fig.  158. 


The  overflow  pipe  ia  this  case  is  simply  carried  through 
the  external  wall  of  the  house. 

A  very  good  plan  of  dealing  with  the  overflow  of  a 
cistern  on  the  top  of  a  hoose  is  to  make  the  discharge 
terminate  either  on  the  inclined  slating  of  a  roof  or  into 
an  open  rain-water  gatt^.  When  overflow  pipes  are  Pomtionrf 
simply  taken  through  the  outside  wall,  as  shown  in  Qrarfiam. 
Fig.  158,  a  leaking  ball  cock  will  cause  the  walls  of  the 
house  to  become  damp  by  the  water  falling  from  the 
end  of  the  pipe  being  driven  by  the  wind  against  the 
wall  of  the  boose.  The  author  has  seen  much  damage 
done  to  bnildings  from  this  cause.  As  a  preventive 
for  the  nndne  waste  of  water,  the  outlet  of  every 
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overflow  pipe  should  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  inspected  by  the  Waterworks  anthorities,  but 
should  not  be  put  in  snch  a  position  that  a  leakage  may 
cause  damage. 

As  the  overflows  from  cisterns  are  not  liable  to  be 
fouled*  from  the  discharge  which  passes  through  them, 
they  may  be  conveniently  trapped  at  the  bottom  with 
Mansergh's  trap,  Plate  XV.,  Fig.  14.  The  pip^  for 
lavatories  may  be  treated  in  a  manner  analogous  to  die 
method  pointed  out  for  sinks ;  or  in  some  cases,  when 
located  in  the  upper  floor  of  a  house,  the  discha^ 
pipe  may  be  carried  through  the  outside  wall  of  the 
house,  and  there  made  to  discharge  into  the  open  head 
of  a  pipe,  discharging  upon  a  trapped  gully  at  the 
ground  level.  The  waste  water  from  baths  should  ako 
be  conveyed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from  sinks 
and  lavatories,  already  described.  The  safes  or  pass 
provided  in  connection  with  closets  and  baths  are  often 
a  source  of  danger,  for  unless  the  drains  from  them  are 
constantly  provided  with  water  they  become  untrapped. 
The  best  plan  of  dealing  with  the  uncertain  quantity 
of  water  that  finds  its  way  into  these  safes  is  to  treat 
the  pipes  draining  them  the  same  as  the  pipes  from  a 
lavatory,  and  to  carry  it  directly  outside  the  house, 
after  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  155,  bearing  in  mind, 
liowever,  what  has  been  said  at  page  494  in  reference  to 
the  influence  of  frost  on  this  arrangement,  and  that  in 
exposed  positions  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  pip^ 
down  to  be  made  to  discharge  into  a  trap  located  below 
Safes  of  water  the  levcl  of  the  grouud  line.  The  safe  of  a  wate^ 
closet  is  necessary  in  every  case  where  a  closet  is  used 
by  housemaids  for  the  disposal  of  slop  water.  Not 
unfrequently  the  closets  overflow  from  the  slope  being 
either  carelessly  poured  in  or  by  being  poured  in  faster 
and  in  larger  volume  than  either  the  closet  will  hold  or 
can  carry  away.  A  connection  should  be  made  in  the 
supply  pipe  to  the  closet  and  the  safe,  so  that  a  part  of 

♦  Vide  pp.  488. 


closets. 
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the  water  may  pass  into  the  safe  every  time  the  closet  is 
usedy  so  as  to  wash  and  carry  away  any  matter  spilt  into 
it,  and  also  to  replenish  the  trap.  In  some  cases  the  safes 
of  baths  may  be  effectually  kept  drained  by  the  pipe 
provided  for  taking  away  the  waste  water ;  for  if  the  top 
of  this  pipe  terminates  below  the  level  of  the  safe,  and 
is  kept  open,  the  waste  water  from  the  bath  being  con- 
veyed into  it  by  a  distinct  pipe,  it  will  thus  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  draining  both  the  bath  and  its  safe, 
and  the  volume  of  water  contributed  by  the  bath  will 
keep  the  trap  supplied.  Bain-water  pipes  should  not  Rain-water 
be  connected  directly  with  the  drains,  but  cut  off,  as  ^^^' 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  cistern  overflow,  Fig.  157. 
On  no  account  ought  rain-water  pipes  to  be  used  as 
yentilating  pipes  of  the  house-drains,  for  reasons  already 
stated  at  page  354.  It  is  only  necessa^  to  add  that  in 
the  case  of  the  drainage  of  cellars  and  low-lying  places^  Drainage  of 
whose  level  is  but  slightly  above  that  of  the  drains,  ^®^^*"- 
and  which  in  time  of  storm  are  liable  to  be  inundated, 
the  trap  for  draim'ng  them  ought  to  be  provided  with 
a  valve  similar  to  that  described  at  page  438,  and 
illustrated  in  Plate  XIV.,  Fig.  22. 

As  a  matter  of  security,  barring  the  passage  of  sewer  air 
from  a  sewer  through  the  house-drain  into  a  house,  the  Traps  on  house 
insertion  of  a  trap  on  the  house-drain  near  the  sewer,  theo-    ^^' 
retically  considered,  is  a  desirable  thing :  The  insertion 
of  an  ordinary  flat  syphon  trap  in  an  ordinary  inclined  Failure  of  flat 
house-drain  has,  in  practice  unfortunately,  been  found  not  ^^^  ^^  ^^^' 
to  answer,  and  when  so  used  they  usually  stop  up  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  lead  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  drains  and  other  inconveniences.    On  inquiry  at 
Beckenham,  in  which  place  traps  have  been  systemati-  Experience  at 

--,,«  Alt  i«i_x  Beckenham. 

eally  placed  for  some  years  on  the  house-drams  between 

the  sewer  and  the  house,  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  builder,  Mr.  Thomas 

informed  the  author  that,  in  no  case  have  they  been  ^'^^*°'- 

found  to  answer  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  when 

a  stoppage  of  the  house-drain  occurs,  and  he  said  that  at  Removal  of 

least  in  fifty  places  he  had  taken  out  the  traps  during  ^"^^' 
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the  last  six  years.  Seeing  that  the  Local  GrOTemmeDt 
Board,  in  their  model  bye-laws  insist  on  the  iDfiertbn 
of  a  trap  on  the  line  of  house-drain  between  the  konse 
and  the  sewer,  the  form  of  trap  to  be  used  must  reoeife 
some  more  careful  attention,  as  practice  shows  that  itk 
quite  clear  that  the  ordinary  flat  syphon  trap  will  not 
answer  for  this  purpose.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that 
in  all  probability  the  stoppage  of  these  traps  might  to  a 
great  extent  be  avoided  if  a  good  and  petpendicular 
fall  could  be  got  into  them,  just  as  we  find  the  traps 
of  ordinary  water  closets,  where  such  a  fSsdl  into  the 
trap  is  secured,  work  well,  but  under  circumstanoeB  i& 
which  we  have  a  long  length  of  inclined  drain,  joining 
a  flat  syphon  at  its  upper  end,  and  an  equally  loog 
length  of  drain  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  ike 
syphon,  such  CQuditions  offer  a  considerable  impedi- 
ment to  the  flow,  and  as  in  the  course  of  time  the 
syphons  get  coated  with  grease,  and  catch  hair  aod 
other  matters,  the  feeble  currents  of  water  flowing 
down  the  bed  of  the  pipe  possess  little  or  no  power 
to  remove  the  matters  which  hare  lodged  in  the  tn^ 
and  consequently,  in  course  of  time,  a  stoppage  ooeats. 
The  advantage  of  Mr.  Buchan's  trap,  which  has  alieady 
been  referred  to  at  page  408,  consists  in  the  &11  given 
to  the  water  when  entering  the  trap. 

In  Fig.  159  is  shown  an  arrangement  of  trap  whidi 
the  author  designed,  and  is  using  experimentally  in  the 
house-drain  of  his  residence  at  Croydon.  This  trap, 
which  was  inserted  with  a  view  to  experiment  and  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  was  mftunfMtnred  bf 
Messrs.  Henry  Doultonand  Oo.,of  Lambeth,andhasbe6S 
in  operation  for  over  two  years,  and  has  so  far  answered 
perfectly.  In  this  trap  there  is  an  abrupt  fall  d 
6  inches  from  the  house-drain  into  the  trap.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  admittance  of  air  on  the  house  side 
of  the  trap,  and  for  yentilation,  where  necessary,  on  the 
sewer  side  of  the  trap.  The  trap  in  this  case  is  formed 
by  a  thin  diaphragm  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness, 
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BO  that  the  distance  for  aoy  matter  to  traTel  is  reduced 
to  the  shortest  possible  space,  and  the  abmpt  fall 
into  the  trap  will  secure  any  floating  Bubstanoe  being 


driven  b;  the  water  under  the  diaphragm  forming  the 
trap.    The  difficulty  in  using  traps  of  this  description  Difficnitj  of 
in  existing  drains,  arises  from  the  fact  that  few  house-  ([[^'.ufi"'' 
drains  have  sufficient  fall  to  enable  a  trap  of  this  kind  hoiu*Hlraiiis. 
to  be  inserted. 

Fig.  160  is  a  representation  of  "Pott's  Patent  Pott'i patent 
Edinburgh  Ait-chambered  Sewer  Trap,"  which  is  '"''■ 
described  by  its  inventor  as  follows :  "  A  repreaenta  an 
air  chamber  2  feet  6  inches  or  3  feet  long ;  B  is  the  soil 
pipe  from  the  closet.''  The  arrows  show  "  the  course 
of  the  soil  through  the  trap.  D  is  an  ordinary  water 
trap  or  syphon,  EE  an  open  grating   raised  two  or 
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three  inches  above  the  ground  level,  having  a  tuai 
grating  or  tray  below  it  on  which  charcoal  or  <As 
disinfectanta  may  be  placed."    F  is  a  ventilating  pipe ; 


"  6  is  a  division  plate  w  diaphragm,  dividing  the  lii 
chamber  into  two  parte ;  L  is  a  pipe  joining  the  toil 
pipe  by  a  junction  before  it  enters  the  air  chamber,  ae^ 
can  be  used  with  advantage  ae  a  rain-water  pipe,  a  to 
convey  waste  or  bath  water;  K  is  a  side  opening  fotu 
PuitioDin  extra  soil  pipe.  This  apparatos  is  intended  to  be  jJued 
uip'tnteldrf  outside  and  parallel  with  the  external  wall  of  the 
to  bi  o«cd,  honse.  Whenever  the  depth  of  the  drain  will  not  peimt 
ihie  trap  to  be  placed  on  the  anrface,  the  sides  of  the 
air  chamber  should  be  carried  up  to  the  sorfeoe,  and 
the  grid  placed  on  the  top."  The  inventor,  hofferer, 
says  that  "  in  case  the  trap  has  to  be  fixed  at  a  gnat 
depth  below  the  surface,  then  circular  or  eqnu« 
pipes  will  do  carried  up — one  next  the  house  to  a  little 
above  the  ground,  and  the  other  next  the  sewer  a  foot 
higher.  These  pipes  should  be  12  inches  diameter, 
and  fitted  on  the  air  chamber,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bpa« 
covered  in,  and  the  soil  replaced ;  in  this  case  the  gnd 
cannot  be  used;  but  it  is  best  always  to  build  up 
the  sides  when  possible." 
It  is  necessary  that  a  word  should  be  said  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  subsoil  drainage  of  the  site  of  a  house,  and  Subsoil 
the  absolute  necessity  of  avoiding  all  direct  connection  8it«iof  houses, 
being  made  between  the  subsoil  drains  and  a  sewage 
drain.    If  a  direct  connection  exists  between  the  sub- 
soil drains  and  the  sewers,  unless  the  very  greatest 
precautions  are  used,  no  trap  on  the  subsoil  drain  can  Tnps  in 
be  depended  upon  to  be  kept  replenished,  unless  it  not  to  be 
derives  its  water  from  the  constant  flow  through  the  depended 

upon. 

house-drain  itself.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
that,  when  any  connection  has  to  be  made  between 
subsoil  drains  and  sewers,  that  the  trap  to  be  provided 
must  be  placed  on  the  house-drain  and  not  on  the  sub- 
soil drain,  and,  in  addition,  an  opening  or  severance 
should  be  made  between  the  trap  and  the  outfall  of  the 
subsoil  drain,  so  as  to  effectually  cut  off  all  connection 
between  the  sewage  drain  and  the  subsoil  drains.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  drain  is  simply 
brought  up  to  the  external  wall  of  the  house,  it  will 
effectually  drain  the  subsoil,  and  no  opening  need  be 
made  communicating  directly  between  any  of  the  drains 
and  the  lower  floors.  In  this  case  the  head  of  the  drain 
should  be  closed  against  the  escape  of  sewage  in  time 
of  flood;  or  otherwise,  where  waste  water  will  drain 
away,  sewage  may,  by  back-flow,  enter,  and  the  con-  agai^^^^k- 
sequence  may  be  that  the  whole  of  the  subsoil  under  flow  of  sewage. 
the  house  may  be  permeated  with  sewage  matter,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

WATEB-CLOSETS. 

Water-clo8ct     Thb  wate]>cIo66t  18  a  Very  ancient  deyioe  for  leoeiTiog 
Anaent  denoe.   ^^j  carrying  away  in  water  faecal  matter.    Its  use  his 

been  traced  to  all  nations  that  had  arrived  at  a  certaiB 
QuoUiionfrom  degree  of  refinement.  In  Ewbank's  ^  Hydraulics' it 
'Hydraulics.'  ^  Stated  that  water-dosets  ^ are  an  ancient  and  pro- 
Ancient  bably  Asiatic  device.  The  summer  chamber  of  EgloD* 
wnter<loMta.    ^j^  ^^  ^^^  (Judges  iii.  20-25)  is  supposed  to  hsw 

been  one.  They  were  introduced  into  Borne  during  the 
Bepublic,  and  are  noticed  by  several  ancient  writei& 
Those  constructed  in  the  palace  of  the  Oaesars  were 
adorned  with  marbles,  arabesque,  and  mosaics.  At  the 
back  of  one  still  extant,  there  is  a  cistern,  the  water  of 
which  is  distributed  by  cocks  to  different  seats.  The 
pipe  and  basin  of  another  has  been  discovered  near 
the  theatre  at  Pompeii,  where  it  still  remains.  Hdio- 
gabalus  concealed  himself  in  one,  and  whence  he  vtf 
dragged  by  his  soldiers  and  slain.  Water-closets  seem 
to  have  been  always  used  in  the  East,  and  for  reasons 
which  Tavemier  and  other  Oriental  travelleis  have 
assigned.  Numbers  are  erected  near  the  mosques  and 
temples.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in  old  Bome, 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  probably  all  ancient  cities. 
In  the  city  of  Fez,  *  round  about  the  mosques,  are  150 
common  houses  of  ease,  each  furnished  with  a  cock  and 
marble  cistern,  which  scoureth  and  koepeth  all  seat 
and  clean,  as  if  these  places  were  intended  for  some 
sweeter  employment'  (Ogilby's  '  Africa,'  1670,  p.  88.) 
In  his  '  Belation  of  the  Seraglio,'  Tavemier  describes 
a  gallery  in  which  were  several  water-closets.  'Ereiy 
seat  (he  observes)  has  a  little  cock.'    He  mentions 
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">.  Those  which  he  has  £ 
f.  plan,  without  traps, 
//  Oriental  cities."    In 

IF  I   and  Pompeii  an  appi 

V     -wAiATmiAnafki.    htm    hf^ 


^^  ailing  of  the  least  weight  upon 

,  ^  ohn  Harrington  is  said  to  haye  introdaced  water-closets  introduction  of 

'  /^nto  England  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  some  writers  j^t^^gUnd. 

'^<mve    erroDOously  ascribed  their   invention   to   him. 

_4^  rhey  are  described  in  the  great  French  work  on  Art 
and  Manuffu^tures  by  M.  Eoubo,  who  says  they  were 
long  used  in  France  before  being  known  in  England. 
Those  which  he  has  figured  are,  howeyer,  on  the  ancient 

and  such  are  still  to  be  found  in 

the  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum 

and  Pompeii  an  apparatus  yery  similar  to  the  modern 

water-closet  has  been  discoyered.     Although  water- 

^    closets  in  some  shape  or  other  haye  been  in  use  in  this 
"7    country  about  three  hundred  years,  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century  that  they  became  gene- 
rally introduced.    The  first  recorded  patent  in  con-  First  patent 
nection  with  water-closets  in  this  country  was  taken  out  '^***^'^  ****• 
by  Alexander  Gumming,  11th  Noyember,  1775.    This 
was  followed  by  another  patent  in  1777,  taken  out  by 
Samuel  Prosser,  and  the  following  year  Joseph  Bramah  Snunah's 
secured  a  patent  for  a  yalye-closet,  which  has  been  ^*i^«-«i««t' 
yery  extensiyely  used  throughout  the  country,  and  is 
still  in  much  request.      Since  that    period    seyeral 
hundred  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  water-closets, 
or  matters  in  direct  connection  with  them.    The  de- 
scriptions of  water-closets  now  in  use  are  yery  nume- 
rous; but  all  closets  resolve  themselves  into  three  Water-cioeets 
classes,  water-closets  with  valves,  water-closets  with  ®^^'««  «!"»«■• 
traps,  and  water-closets  with  both  valves  and  traps. 
The  requirements  of  a  good  water-closet  are,  that  it  Baqairements 
shall  be  inodorous,  shall  work  efficiently  with  a  mini-  ^^^^  <^^^*- . 
mum  quantity  of  water,  and  shall  be  simple  in  con- 
struction and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  water-closets  which  are  Many  defective 
now  in  general  use  are  extremely  defective  in  the  <^^<»«*»  ^'^  ^^e- 
principle  of  construction,  and  when  introduced  into  a 
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house,  instead  of  being  a  comfort  and  luxury,  are  a 
positive  nuisance,  and  often  endanger  the  health  ot  hs 
inmates.  Most  of  the  complaints  which  haye  been 
raised  against  the  water-carriage  system  have  been 
directed  almbst  solely  against  the  water-closet^  as  beisg 
the  source  of  nuisance  when  introduced  within  a  house. 
These  complaints  have  in  many  instances  been  wdl 
founded,  as  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  die 
nuisance  caused  by  many  descriptions  of  closets;  but 
the  remedy  is  not  to  abandon  the  water-carriage  system, 
but  to  correct  the  defects  in  the  form  of  closet  whidi 
Water-doMt  have  giveu  rise  to  these  complaints.  A  good  water- 
ury*tppiiMce.  c^osot  is  the  ouly  appliance  fit  to  be  used  within  a 
house,  for  by  it  all  matters  are  at  once  conveyed  away 
and  cease  to  have  the  power  of  producing  evil  so  far  as 
our  houses  are  concerned ;  it  is  not  so,  however,  with 
those  systems  that  conserve  £BBcal  deposits  within  or  in 
close  proximity  to  our  dwellings,  as  there  is  always 
danger  in  storing  any  dangerous  article,  however 
carefully  we  may  tend  and  guard  against  its  efil 
eflfects. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  water-closets  in  opera- 
tion in  the  best  houses  of  this  country  are  expensive  and 
cumbrous  appliances,  and  cannot  be  introduced  witfiiii 
a  house  without  creating  «  nuisance.  They  are  gene- 
Dcfecte  of  ^^7  known  as  pan-closets,  and  a  section  of  one  is 
pan-cioMt.  delineated  in  Plate  XXL,  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  four 
distinct  parts :  1st,  the  basin  B,  which  is  usually  made 
of  earthenware ;  2nd.  the  pan  P,  which  in  the  drawing 
is  shown  to  be  removed  from  its  place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  by  the  partial  raising  of  the  handle  H;  Sid, 
the  receiver  B,  in  which  the  pan  works ;  and  4th,  T, 
the  ordinary  D  trap.  When  ready  for  use,  the  pan  P 
retains  water,  so  that  as  the  bottom  of  the  basin  B  dqis 
into  it  a  trap  is  formed,  and  the  fscal  matter  is  deposited 
in  the  water  retained  in  this  pan.  When  the  handle  H 
is  raised  to  the  full  extent,  the  faecal  matter  and  water 
are  thrown  from  the  pan  on  to  the  sides  of  the  reoeirer ; 
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from  thence  they  fall  down^  or  are  waahed  down  by  the 
water  flowing  through  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  into  the  trap  T,  and  thence  to  the  drain.    The 
effect  of  this  action  of  the  closet  is  that  the  receiver  B  NuiBanoe  of 
gets  completely  coated  with  faecal  matter,  so  much  so  P*^"^^*- 
that  it  is  the  practice  in  many  establishments  to  have 
the  closets  removed  once  a  year  and  have  the  deposit 
bnmt  out ;  but  this  cannot  remedy;  but  only  palliate, 
the  nuisance,  as  the  continual  plastering  of  the  interior 
walls  of  the  receiver  with  feecal  matter  in  the  presence 
of  moisture  causes  decomposition  to  take  place,  and 
noisome  gases  are  generated,  which  accumulate  in  the 
receiver  between  the  two  traps;  and  every  fresh  dis- 
charge from  the  closet  displaces  an  amount  of  this  foul 
vapour,  which  passes  at  once  through  the  open  basin 
into  the  apartment,  and  thence  into  the  house,  and  no 
amount  of  ventilation  of  the  receiver  will  remedy  this 
defect,  which  is  inherent  to  this  particular  form  of  closet  Defect  of 
and  in  a  less  degree  to  some  other  forms  of  closet  con-  ^^*^^**«*« 
structed  on  this  principla      The  valve-closet  (Plate 
XXI.,  Fig.  6)  invented  by  Bramah  is  somewhat  less 
objectionable  than  the  pan-closet  already  described,  for 
instead  of  having  a  receiver  provided  large  enough  for 
the  large  pan  to  work,  this  chamber  in  the  valve-closet 
is  reduced  in  size  in  order  to  admit  only  the  working  of 
a  small  valve ;  but  this  form  of  closet  still  retains  the 
objectionable  feature  already  pointed  out,  of  an  evapora- 
tive area  coated  with  fsBcal  matter,  and  a  space  to  collect 
the  gases  evolved  by  decomposition,  and  its  direct 
passage  into  the  apartment  every  time  the  water-closet 
is  used.    Owing  to  the  nuisance  arising  from  these  par-  Propoeal  to 
ticular  forms  of  closet,  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  ^e^ciJset  in 
all  water-closets  in  a  separate  building  from  the  house,  f*P?J?** 
communicating  by  passages  so  arranged  with  doors,  and 
provided  with  ventilation,  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of 
noisome  vapour  entering  the  house.    In  other  cases 
double  doors  are  used  in  connection  with  the  entrance 
to  the  apartment  in  which  the  water-closet  is  placed, 
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hot  such  measares  are  only  palUaiiYe ;  the  true  lemeiT 
k  the  intTodnetioQ  of  a  form  of  watei^doset  firee  &od 
the  defidcts  pomted  oat  It  will  be  found  in  pnctiee 
that  some  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  wate^elfllet8 
are  the  best ;  in  fisust  all  those  closets  ccmsistifig  o( 
a  simple  basm  and  trap,  usually  called  tbe.kopper 
cloe0t»  if  provided  with -ample  water  for  fludiiDg,  oui 
be  used  without  causing  any  nuisanoe^  as  theie  is  im) 
space  for  noisome  gas  to  accumulate  and  no  exposed 
area  plastered  with  faecal  deposit  to  generate  fool  gas; 
and  if  the  closet  is  provided  with  ample  yentilatioii*  b 
the  way  abeady  pointed  out,  or  by  carrying  up  the  803- 
pipe  to  some  convenient  point,  no  gases  can  pass  back 
through  the  trnp  to  cause  any  mischief.  It  should  be 
here  stated  that  many  of  Uie  hopper  doeets  is  ise, 
owing  to  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  trap  asd 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  flush  of  water,  do  not  dmr 
themselves  at  every  dischaige  of  the  closet ;  the  oon- 
sequence  is  that  fiecal  matter  is  left  in  the  trap,  snd  its 
exposure  often  gives  off  a  bad  odour.  Those  who  leqnii^ 
a  still  more  perfect  closet  than  the  simple  basin  and 
trap  will  find  Mr.  Greorge  Jennings'  closet  (Plate  XXL, 
Figs.  14  and  14a)  a  perfect  sanitary  appliance.  It  con- 
sists of  a  basin  and  tr^  made  in  one  piece  of  earthenr 
ware,  but  instead  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  ssoallj 
occupying  the  trap  of  a  hopper  closet,  in  this  caae  a 
hollow  plug  P is  used  to  dam  up  the  water  in  thebaain. 
The  consequence  is  tiiat  the  faecal  matter  is  at  (Stce 
dropped  into  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  to  a  oertais 
extent  it  is  immediately  deodorized,  as  the  oiganic 
odours  given  off  by  fresh  faecal  matter  are  preveDted 
from  escaping!  and  when  the  handle  H  which  lifts  tbe 
plug  is  raised,  everything  in  the  basin  is  suddenly 
discharged  into  the  trap  below,  and  so  into  the  draiB- 
Tbe  hollow  plug  also  serves  as  an  overflow  if  the  basin 
fills  too  high. 
Figs.  161  and  162  illustrate  what  is  called  ""The 

*  Vide  page  492. 
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Patent  Trapleas  twin  heaia  oloaet,"  the  inTentioii  ot  Peuua'ieioMt 
Mr.  E.  PeaiBOiL    It  will  be  ieen  by  comparing  the  3^^J3'^ 

Lovi^roTa'i 
Pm.  161.  «'"•»■ 


illnstratitma  that  this  closet  resembles  the  closet  of 
Messrs.  JeimingB  and  Loregrove,  Figs.  14  and  14a, 
Plate  XXI.,  minna  the  trap  and  the  snbstitutioD  of  a 
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solid  instead  of  a  hollow  plug.  The  water  supply  in 
this  closet  is  cat  off  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  shovn 
in  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Loyegrove's  closet  by  meiDS 
of  a  yalve  worked  by  a  float  Fig.  161  is  a  yiew  of 
Pearson's  closet  with  the  plug  down  and  the  basin  MI 
of  water,  with  the  ball  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water 
in  the  inner  diyision  of  the  closet.  Fig.  162  shovs  the 
plug  up,  the  ball  down,  and  the  water  flowing  throngli 
the  closet.  It  is  claimed  as  a  special  merit  that  this 
closet  has  no  trap,  but  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
point  of  merit  by  some  persons,  may,  and  yery  jnstlj, 
be  considered  a  doubtful  improyement.  The  water 
trap  does  preyent  direct  communication  between  sewers 
and  houses,  and  even  between  the  external  air  and  the 
house,  and,  moreoyer  it  washes  or  filters  any  sewer  air 
that  may  pass  the  trap,  and  eyen  in  its  most  imperfect 
form  it  is  an  improyement  on  the  ancient  device  of  a 
trapless  closet.  Let  us  consider  whether  there  are  adyan- 
tages  or  disadvantages  in  doing  away  with  the  water  trap 
as  in  this  closet  The  closet  would  act  just  as  efficiently 
with  the  trap  as  without  it,  as  the  experience  gained  in 
the  use  of  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Loyegrove's  closet 
shows ;  but  there  are  special  disadvantages  in  this  form 
of  closet  which  must  be  considered.  This  closet  de> 
pends  for  its  safety  in  use,  and  the  prevention  of 
an  escape  of  sewer  air,  on  the  induced  current  that 
is  set  up,  and  follows  the  direction  of  the  flowing 
water  when  the  closet  is  used.  In  judging  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  induced  current,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
£act  that  there  are  powerful  forces  at  work  in  a  modem 
system  of  sewers  which,  if  acting  at  the  time  the  ping 
of  this  closet  is  raised,  will  overcome  the  influence  of 
any  induced  current^  and  lead  to  an  escape  of  sewer  air 
through  the  closet  into  the  house.  Such  a  foroe  we 
have  in  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature  that  occur  in 
eyery  house  drain,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sudden 
flush  of  hot  water ;  or  another  force  is  developed  with 
the  increase  in  the  volume  flowing  in  the  sewer.    These 
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forces,  which  are  calculabley  have  been  fully  congidered 
at  pages  326  to  337.    If  we  assume  that  when  this 
closet  is  used  a  trap  intervenes  at  any  point  between  Trap  inter- 
the  closet  and  the  sewer,  the  principle  of  the  closet  is  3^^''"^ 
destroyed,  as  under  such  conditions  it  is  like  any  other  sewer. 
trapped  closet,  but  with  an  elongated  chamber  between 
the  closet  pan  and  the  trap,  in  which  foul  matter  may 
accmnulate,  and  foul  air  be  generated  ready  to  escape  Generation  of 
at  any  fevourable  opportunity.     In  case  a  trap  at  a  ^^^^^^' 
distance  from  the  closet  is  used,  will  the  foul  air 
generated  in  the  soil  pipe  be  carried  through  the  trap 
to  the  sewer  by  the  induced  current  ?    Part  of  it  will  induced 
be  so  carried,  but  another  part  will  flow  back  from  the  norcMry  all 
water  surface  and  into  the  house,  if  there  is  no  other  ^^^^  ^  *^ay' 
mode  of  exit,  just  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  the  pan  closet  with  its  container.    This  may  Compared  with 
be  readily  ascertained  by  direct  experiment  by  any  one  p*^"^^"^ 
who  will  pour  water  into  water,  when  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  current  of  air  follows  the  water,  and  part  of  the  Carrents  of  air 
air  enters  the  water,  but  rises  again  to  the  surfsice  and  ^]^  ^J^^ 
escapes  in  bubbles,  so  that  from  the  water  surface  there 
is  a  current  of  air  given  off  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  flowing  water.     A  serious  objection 
must  be  taken  to  this  form  of  closet  by  reason  of  no 
overflow  being  provided  for  it,  and  aU  who  have  had  No  overflow  in 
experience   with    ball    valves    know  what    uncertain  ci^!°* 
appliances  they  are,  and  how  very  liable  they  are  to  get 
out  of  order  and  leak,  and  a  leak  in  this  case  means  an 
overflow  of  the  closet  basin,  for  as  there  is  no  trap,  no 
overflow  can  be  provided  into  the  drains.    Another 
serious  objection  also  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  a  water-  Not  a  water- 
waste  preventer.    The  propping  up  of  the  handle  of  ^^^J^^^ 
the  closet,  or  the  leakage  of  the  plug,  must  either  lead 
to  waste  of  water  or  to  the  house  being  put  in  direct 
communication  with  the  drains,  and  if  from  any  cause 
the  water  supply  is  deficient,  or  even   temporarily 
absent,  the  raising  of  the  plug  puts  the  house  in  direct 
communication  with  the  drain  or  sewers.    The  same 
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objections  do  not  apply  to  the  arrangement  of  tn^to 

closets  shown  in  Fig.  155,  page  493.    It  may  be  beie 

VentiUiion  of    observed  that  the  apartment   of  every  wat^Hskaet 

aM^ntDt^      ought    to  have  external  openings  to  the  air.    Air 

openings  should  invariably  be  formed  near  the  ceiling 

for  the  discharge  of  fonl  air,  and  fresh  air  may  be 

admitted  at  the  floor-level. 

Sapply  of  The  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  water  to  tlie 

^^'  ^    4      water-closets  of  a  house  is  one  of  extreme  importance 

in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  but  how  often  do  we  find 

that  the  water  supply  of  a  district  is  intermittent^  tnd 

that  a  single  cistern  only  is  provided  for  storing  the 

water  for  all  domestic  and  dietetic  purposes,  and  for 

CiiUrn  the  supply  of  the  water-closets   and  urinals.     Fre- 

oOen  deft^Uvo.  qucntly  the  apparatus  for  actuating  the   delivery  of 

water  to  the  water-closet  is  fixed  in  the  only  cisteai, 

from  which  a  pipe  is  carried  to  the  closet^  and  wires 

are  carried  from  the  closet  to  the  cistern  for  actuating 

the  valves,  as,  for  example,  in  Plate  XXL,  Figs.  1a 

6,  and  17.    The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the 

pipe  C,  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  doeet,  when 

empty,  is  supplied  with  air  of  very  impure  quality,  or 

that  which  is  drawn  from  the  basin  of  the  water-doset, 

and  this  air  at  the  next  discharge  is  carried  up  to  and 

passes  through  the  water  of  the  cistern,  firom  which  water 

for  culinary  and  other  purposes  is  drawn.     When  it  is 

generally  known  how  prone  water  is  to  attract  impurities, 

such  a  state  of  things  will  not  be  tolerated ;  for  tiie  lesst 

that  can  be  said  of  the  aeration  of  the  water  of  the  cistein 

from  such  a  source  is,  that  water  so  treated  cannot  be 

Pontionof        beyoud  suspicion.    In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the 

T^^  t-b!^  *®    placing  of  the  valves  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water 

close  to  the  basin  of  the  closet  is  a  great  improvement 

on  the  older  plan  already  referred  to.   Such  an  anange- 

ment  of  valve  is  shown  in  Plate  XXL,  Figs.  2, 4,  and  16; 

but  with  this  arrangement,  unfortunately,  there  is  no 

No  control  over  control  over  wasto,  which  is  often  a  serious  matter  with 

wMte  of  water.  ^^^^  proprietors;  for  if  the  handle  of  the  closet  fitted 
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with  this  arrangement  is  propped  up,  a  continuous  flow 

of  water  would  pass  through  the  closet  into  the  sewers. 

This  arrangement  of  valves  is,  however,  not  a  good  Aeration  of 

sanitary  arrangement,  for,  in  cases  where  water  is  laid  frj^'^lrater^ 

direct  from  the  water-mains  to  the  closet,  unless  pro-  closets. 

vision  is  made  in  every  houso-service  to  prevent  the 

back  flow  through  the  service  pipes,  should  the  valve 

of  the  closet  be  opened  during  a  period  when  the  water 

is  being  shut  off  the  district,  a  flow  of  air  would  enter 

by  the  valve,  and  in  consequence  the  water-mains  may 

become  filled  with  air  of  an  objectionable  character.* 

To  guard  against  the  evils  of  the  valve  arrangement, 

and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  water,  a  great  number  of 

yery  ingenious  devices  have  been  introduced.     The 

simplest  arrangement  for  the  prevention  of  waste,  and  Water-waste 

a  good  sanitary  device  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  S^nii***'^ 

general  water  supply  of  a  house  or  district,  consists  in 

introducing  a  separate  cistern  for  each  water-closet 

It  may  be  fixed  on  brackets  over  the  seat,  and  should 

derive  its  water  supply  from  a  store  cistern,  as  shown 

in  Plate  XII.,   from  which  drawing  the  relative  posi-  Plate  xii. 

tion  of  these  cisterns  with  the  store  cistern  will  at  once 

be  seen.    In  Plate  XXI.,  Figs.  19,  20,  and  21,  the  putexxi. 

form  of  cistern  now  commonly  adopted  for  the  supply 

of  water  to  water-closets  is  shown.    The  great  point  Water-waete 

with  regard  to  these  cisterns  is  that  the  outlet  pipe  to  ^**™'" 

the  closet  should  be  of  good  size,  say  not  less  than 

1^  inch  diameter,  in  order  to  supply  water  quickly  to  Advantages  of 

the  closet;  for  it  is  found  by  experience  that  a  small   "8«o»ti«t». 

volume  of  water  flowing  quickly  and  at  once  through  a 

water-closet  is  more  effective  than  ten  times  the  same 

quantity  supplied  in  mere  driblets.    Water  is  usually  Diitribution  of 

distributed  in  the  pan  either  by  a  flushing  rim  formed  ^^^' 

round  the  upper  edge  of  the  basin,  or  by  a  fan  fixed 

against  the  back  of  the  basin.    In  some  of  the  com- 

*  This  aeration  of  the  water  of  towns  in  which  there  is  an  inter- 
mittent supply  is  constantly  going  on.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a 
constant  supply. 
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moner  closets  simple  apertures  are  made  through  wtich 
FormofbMin.    the  water  is  discharged  into  the  pan.    The  farm  of 
basin  should  be  such  as  to  have  a  receding  back, 
so  as  to  present  no  exposed  area  for  the  reception  d 
faecal  matter ;  and  the  water  supply  should  be  diieeted 
not  so  much  to  wash  the  sides  of  the  basin  as  to  vadi 
away  through  the  trap  all  faecal  matter  deposited  in  it 
QnAiitiiy  of      The  quantity  of  water  required  for  effectually  fiodung 
waurreqmred.  ^  ^loset  varies  much  with  the  description  of  closet  and 
other  circumstances.    As  a  rule^  one  gallon  of  water  may 
be  considered  an  ample  supply  for  each  flush  of  a  good 
closet. 
Position  of  The  positiou  of  a  water-closet  ought  to  be  so  a^ 

w»t«r-doa«t.  ^nged  as  to  guard  against  the  injurious  adiffli  of 
frost  The  pipe  for  oonyeying  water  should  be  placed 
in  the  interior  wall,  and  every  provision  shoold  be 
Protection  made  for  protecting  it  by  suitable  non-condactii^ 
rom  reezing.  ^|Q|.jjjjjg .  ^j^^  ^  gQ^^  cxposod  cascs,  whero  the  pre- 
vention of  freezing  cannot  be  obviated,  a  proper  valve 
arrangement  should  be  supplied  by  which  the  pipes 
may  be  emptied  of  water  in  time  of  frost.  A  very  good 
water-waste  preventive  cistern,  not  liable  to  derange- 

Haii's  water-     mont  in  frost  as  there  are  no  valves  to  freeze,  is  made 
waste  cistern,    y^^  jf^.  g^^jj^  ^f  j^^^^^    j^  consists  simply  of  a  tilting 

bucket  actuated  by  the  handle  of  the  closet.    Special 
Oatside  closets,  care  needs  to  be  taken  with  outside  closets  to  prevent 
both  the  traps  and  the  supply  pipes  from  freezing.   In 
many  cases  where  the  sewers  of  a  district  are  laid  suf- 
ficiently deep,  the  whole  closet  may  be  formed  with 
Clouts  may  be  advantage  below  the  ground-line ;  for  if  placed  soffi- 
^wand^Hne*^*  cicntly  deep  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  and 
secured  by  a  good  door,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  the  effects  of  frost.    A  little  common  salt  placed  in 
the  trap  will  prevent  its  freezing,  and  at  the  same 
time  salt  constitutes  an  excellent  disinfectant. 
Objections  to         In  the  casc  of  outside  closets,  the  laying  of  water  on  to 
outside  water-   ^^j^g^^  jg  Qft^Q  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  waste, 

and  expense,  as  it  is  found  impossible  to  so  protect  the 
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water-fittings  from  the  effects  of  frost  that  these  fittings 

may  not  become  at  times  useless,  and  the  closets  remain 

unfinshed.    Some  sanitary  authorities  have  been  so 

unwise  as  to  insist  upon  water-waste  preventer  cisterns  Water-wa«t« 

being  fixed  in  exposed  outside  closets,  the  inevitable  cuteras  and 

consequence  of  a  severe  winter  being,  in  such  cases,  to  ^^^^^^  cioseta. 

convert  all   the  waste-preventers  into  water  wasters, 

and  to  destroy  the  fittings,  which  will  require  to  be 

renewed  at  considerable  expense  to  the  owners  of  small 

property,  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  for  such  mistakes. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  water-closet  will  not  Water-dofleu 

work  eflBciently  without  water,  and  in  the  case  of  closets  ^**"®'**  ^*  '• 

to  which  the  water  is  laid  on,  when  from  any  accidental 

cause  the  water  supply  is  withdrawn,  these  closets,  as  a 

rule,  receive  the  least  attention  from  the  users,  and  the 

consequence  is  that,  not  unfrequently,  the  closets  and 

drains  get  choked  for  want  of  attention.     The  case, 

however,  is  very  different  when  no  water  is  laid  on  to 

an  outside  closet;  the  users  have  habitually  to  pour  Slop wat«r and 

the  slop  water  into  them,  and  consequently  in  some  ^***^"*^~**'- 

districts  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  lay  on  water  Outside  closeu 

to  the  outside  closets,  the  pouring  down  of  the  ordinary  watw'iiip^? 

liquid  refuse  into  the  basin  of  the  closet  beiug  found 

sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  keeping  them  clear.    In 

these  closets  no  difficulty  can  arise  from  the  effects  of 

frost,  as  there  is  always  su£Scient  warm  water  used  for 

domestic  purposes  to  keep  the  closet  from  being  frozen 

or  to  unfreeze  it  should  it  get  frozen. 

In  Bristol  a  closet  flushed  by  hand  is  used  in  the  Bristol  closets. 
poorer  class  of  houses,  as  shown  in  plan.  Fig.  163,  and 
in  section,  Fig.  164,  and  it  is  reported  **  to  meet  very 
efiScientiy  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation as  to  excrement  disposal"    This  closet  is  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
of  the  Bristol  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  :  "  The  trunk  Regulations  for 
of  the  privy  to  be  of  brickwork  set  in  cement,  and  g  ^{!?^/^°^^ 
rendered  on  the  four  inside  faces  with  cement,  not  less 
than  one  inch  in,  thickness.     The  eject  to  be  of  free- 
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stone  Dot  ]htgex  thsa  18  inches  long  hj  0  iacheevid^ 
and  12  inches  deep,  hariog  the  tongue  standing  atlwt 
3  inches  in  the  water."    By  the  eject  is  meant  the  tt^ 


at  the  bottom  of  the  "  trunk "  or  basin  <^  the  doKt 
These  ejects  are  also  permitt«d  to  be  made  in  Btonewsie. 
"  The  drain  to  be  9-inch  stoneware  pipes,  properly  Uid 
and  jointed,  with  a  fall  of  not  leas  than  1  inch  in  5 
feet."    It  should  be  added  that  in  Bristol  "  where  tte 
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arrangement  can  be  made,  the  rain-water  pipes  and 
the  yard  drains  are  made  to  oommanicate  with  the 
ejects  so  as  to  secure  the  flushing  action  of  rainfall  and 
of  the  house  slops." 

In  Mr.  J.  Netten  Baddiffe's  report,  of  December,  Mr.  J.  n.  Rad- 
1874,  from  which  the  author  has  made  the  quotations  ^n  Bristor^^* 
in  reference  to  the  Bristol  closet,  it  is  mentioned  that  closet. 
the  successful  working  of  these  closets  is  due  to  the 
very  careful   inspection   instituted   by   the    sanitary 
authority,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  authority 
look  after  and  cleanse  the  closets.    The  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  at  Bristol  have  under  them  men  who  attend 
to  these  closets,  and  who  are  ^' armed  with  a  species 
of  two -pronged  iron  rake,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  blocked  ejects." 

The  tumbler  water-closet  has  been  used  in  some 
towns.    Fig.  165  represents  the  plan,  and  Fig.  166  the 
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section  of  tumbler  closets  as  used  in  Leeds.     Mr.  J.  Leeds  tumbler 

Netten  Badcliffe,  in  his  report,  of  December,  1874,  N.'^ciiife^'^' 

says  that  in  Leeds,  ^  This  form  of  closets  is,  in  fietct,  now  report, 
discountenanced,  as  wasteful  of  water  and  difilcult  to 

keep  in  order.''    The  same  gentleman,  when  reporting  Tumbler  closet 

on  a  similar  class  of  closets  as  used  at  Birkenhead,  made  **  Birkenhead. 

2  M 


the  fidlowing  saggeetioiiB  as  to  the  comtzuctko  uid 
amngeisent  of  Uie  tumUer  cloaeL 

"  IbL  The  tambler,  of  irtm,  cast  in  one  piece,  ud 


Mr.  J.  s.  lUd-  to  bold  a  charge  of  not  less  than  18  gallons,  shonld  be 
tionl  u  to^  swung  in  a  strong  wooden  Irame  Bet  is  brickwork,  tbe 
constTQction  of  tninnlon  caps  being  famiahed  with  oil  holes  and  pegs, 
doMti.  the  whole  being  in  a  locked  compartment  aooeagibk 

only  to  the  sanitary  aathority's  accredited  serrant 

"2d<1.  The  channel  to  be  flushed  shoold  be  of  hrid- 
work,  cement  •  lined,  open,  straight  troogh,  rcHUul 
bottomed,  with  slight  indine,  and  made  to  retain  mter 
at  least  1  inch  at  its  shallow  end.  It  shonld  temuDstfl 
in  a  syphon  trap  protected  by  a  grid,  and  shooU  sot 
measure  more  than  25  feet,  or  receire  from  more  thu 
'  5  seats. 

"  3rd.  The  seats  should  be  of  wood,  not  punted, 
each  in  a  separate  locked  compartment,  each  exclnnrelf 
for  the  use  of  the  oconpiers  of  one  honse,  and  accessible 
only  to  the  occupiers  of  one  house  and  the  saoitu? 
aathohty's  accredited  servant. 
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4th.  The  supply  of  water  should  be  by  cistern,  the 
capacity  of  each  cistern  not  being  less  than  1000 
gallons  (except  in  districts  where  the  mains  are  always 
charged),  and  the  service  pipe  should  be  fitted  with  a 
ferrule  of  a  size  to  enable  it  to  deliver  not  less  than  18 
gallons  every  forty  minutes. 

^  5th.  Inspection  should  be  undertaken  by  the  sani- 
tafy  authority,  and  should  be  systematic,  thorough,  and 
frequent ;  every  tumbler,  channel,  seat,  and  cistern  in  a 
district  being  examined  by  a  servant  of  the  sanitary 
authority  at  least  once  a  week." 

While  we  cannot  but  admit  that  some  of  these  regu-  ObjecUoiu  to 
lations  are  excellent,  others  indicate  a  want  of  practical  J^^en^* 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  dealt  tioiu. 
with  that  must  lead  to  failure,  as  for  example,  the 
introduction  of  a  grid,  in  the  2nd  regulation,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  syphon  trap  through   which  both  feeces, 
paper,  &c.,  have  to  be  passed,  would  effectually  lead  to 
the  stoppage  of  all  flow.    Then,  again,  how  is  the  flush 
to  be  maintained  in  a  trough  that  is  to  be  inclined,  is 

25  feet  long,  and  is  to  have  1  inch  of  water  in  the 
shallow  end,  and  of  necessity  must  have  many  inches 
in  the  deeper  end,  thus  making  a  sort  of  elongated 
cesspool,  with  an  overflow  blocked  with  the  grid,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made?    If  a  closet  of  the 
description  set  forth  in  the  4th  regulation  is  to  be 
supplied  with   18  gallons  of  water  every  40  minutes,  Quantity  of 
this  would  be  27  gallons  per  hour,  or  648  gallons  per  forM^^f"^ 
day,  and  as  this  closet  would  be  used  by  5  houses,  at  ciiffe's  tumbler 
5  persons  to  a  house,  by  25  persons,  the  consump-  ^^' 

tion  of  water  for  such  a  closet  would  therefore  be  about 

26  gallons  per  head  per  day.    If  this  quantity  is  com- 
pared with  the  1^  or  2  gallons  required  to  flush  an  Comparisons  of 
ordinary  water-closet  each  time  it  is  used,  no  wonder  JJfth^^t^l^ 
that  the  use  of  the  tumbler  closet  is  discountenanced  closet. 

by  sanitary  authorities.  It  appears  to  the  author  that  Mistake  to  use 
it  is  a  mistake  to  use  pure  water  for  the  tumbler  closet.  tiSSblw*cb^^^^ 
The  great  value  of  such  a  closet  as  this  ought  to  consist 

2  M  2 
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si<^  water  in  the  fact  that  it  would  very  satisfactorily  use  thedop 
in^thlf  iunU^  Water  of  the  honaehold  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  the 
ciowt.  closet,  and  such  slop  water  wonid  be  ample  in  quantiky 

for  effecting  all  that  is  necessary  in  flashing  a  propoiy 
constmoted  closet  of  this  description. 
Objections  to         From  what  has  already  been  said  it  will  be  seen  thit 
to^wp^"     ^^  »  climate  like  that  of  this  country  the  great  daw- 
potiUou.         back  to  the  nse  of  waterKslosets  in  exposed  positioDS  is 
that  in  the  winter  time  they  are  not  only  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  but  the  apparatus  itself  is  often  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  frost.    It  is  a  point  that  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  sanitary  reformers,  as  to  how  best  to 
dispose  of  the  £»cal  matter  of  populations  living  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  receptacles  of  fsecal  matter 
are  naturally  placed  in  exposed  positions.    All  kuads 
of  expedients  have  been  attempted  of  coUectiDg  this 
matter  in  its  dry  state;  but  as  all  conserratioii  of 
this  material  must  naturally  lead  to  its  accumulation 
for  a  greater  or  less  tiiAe  in  the  immediate  proxi- 
mity of  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  from  a  sanitary 
point    of   Tiew  this    cannot  be  considered  to  fiiUy 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.    It  is  with  satis- 
faction  that  the  author  gives    an   illustration  of  a 
closet  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  167,  and  in  section  in 
Fowler's  closet.  Fig.  168,  invented  by  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Fowler,  C.£.,of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.     The  closet  in  principle  is  not 
unlike  the  Bristol  closet,  to  which  reference  has  already 
Description  of    been  made.    The  Fowler  closet  consists  of  an  ordinary 
Fowler  8  closet,  jj^^pp^p  pan-closet>  with  a  junction  formed  on  it  above 

the  level  of  the  trap.  The  house-drain  is  made  to 
communicate  with  this  junction  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  water  used  in  the  habitation,  or  which  may  &11 
upon  the  paved  surface  of  the  yards,  &c.,  is  carried  to 
the  sewer  through  the  closet;  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
sufficient  fall  for  the  house-drain,  the  hopper  of  the 
closet  may  be  placed  at  any  depth  below  the  level  of 
the  surface,  and  a  number  of  ordinary  sanitary  tubes 
may  be  placed  upon  the  top,  bringing  the  appliance 
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Tip  to  the  required  level  of  tLe  seat.  The  aatlior  has 
had  a  large  Dumber  of  these  closets  tested  in  tlie 
district  of  the  Longton  Corporation,  and  under  most  yowier  d 


adTerse  circumstances,  and  the;  have  been  found  to 
work  admirably.    The  great  advantage  of  this  arrange-  Fovisr  cia«et 
ment  of  closet  is  that  it  uses  up  the  waste  water  JJ^J^"'* 
that  has  served  for  domestic  purposes,  and  which  is 
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Volume  of  much  larger  in  yolume,  when  calculated  per  head  of 
^%^^^'^'  the  population,  than  that  ordinarily  used  in  the  most 
Urger  than  in  perfect  water-closct  to  which  water  is  laid  on.  Al- 
watei^oMt.     though  in  this  form  of  closet  a  lai^r  volume  of  mter 

is  supplied  than  in  any  other  form  of  closet,  yet  at  the 
Saring  of  samo  time  the  use  of  this  arrangement  of  cloert  8a?» 
^^^^'  water,  as  the  water  used  is  the  ordinary  dirty  water 

which  has  already  done  duty,  and  is  flowing  away  on 

its  road  to  the  sewers  when  it  is  used  to  flush  this 

form  of  closet    Another  point  that  will  recommend  it 

Connection       is,  that  no  direct  connection  can  exist  between  the 

Mppiy  M?**'  water  supply  and  the  sewer.    Again,  the  doeet  is  seif- 

sewer  levered.    actiug,  is  cheap,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  not 

liable  to  get  out  of  order.    In  the  opinion  of  the  author 

it  would  be  a  manifest  advantage  in  the  use  of  this 

Fowler  closet     closot  to  combinc  with  it,  as  a  yard  gully,  the  small 

Sr  R°  FieTd']"   syphon  flushing  tank  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E.,  shoim 

flashing  tank,    in  Fig.  145,  page  483,  and  when  so  fitted  would  be  as 

perfect  a  sanitary  device  as  could  well  be  used  in  the 

case  of  outside  closets.    From  some  experiments  made 

Experiments      at  Salford  ou  two  similar  blocks  of  houses,  one  of  which 

wat«*ui^^in^   was  fitted  .with  the  Fowler  closet,  and  the  other  on  the 

Fowler  closet.    <<  Middou  systcm,"  it  was  found  that  in  **  18  houses  in 

Ford  Street,  inhabited  by  74  persons,"  fitted  with  the 
Fowler  closet,  that  in  241  days  they  consumed  53,527 
gallons  of  water,  being  at  the  rate  of  3  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  and  with  this  quantity  of  water  used  for 
all  purposes  the  closets  worked  perfectly.  In  the  otfier 
block  of ''  18  houses  in  Brunswick  Street^  inhabit^  by 
73  persons,"  using  the  midden  system,  in  the  same 
period  they  consumed  52,000  gallons  of  water,  being  at 
the  rate  of  2  *  95  gallons  per  head  per  day.  In  the 
case  of  both  these  blocks  of  houses  none  of  them  have 
*^  water  taps  in  them,  there  is  but  one  stand-pipe  to 
each  block." 
Saving  in  cost,  This  experiment  shows  that  the  ordinary  waste  water 
in  wtten  ™^     as  it  flows  to  the  sewers  may  be  made  to  convey  to  the 

sewers  the  whole  of  the  excreta  of  a  population  without 
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the  neoeasity  of  providing  any  additional  water  supply, 
and  at  the  same  time  realizing  a  considerable  saving 
in  cost  in  all  cases  where  the  excreta  have  to  be  sepa- 
rately collected,  removed,  and  disposed  of  at  a  very 
great  loss. 

In  some  cases  it  is  the  fashion  to  deodorize  water-  Deodonzation 
closets  with  special  apparatus.    One  of  the  first  sug-  ll^^^' 
gestions  for  the  use  of  fixed  apparatus  to  disinfect  a 
water-closet  occurs  in  a  patent  taken  out  so  recently  as 
July,  1865,  by  Mr.  Charles  Nicholas.   In  this  invention  Nicholas's 
the  disinfecting  fluid  was  **  contained  in  a  small  cistern,  ^"*'^~*®'- 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  small  chamber  acting  as  a 
measure.     This  measure  is  alternately  emptied  and 
filled  by  mechanism  working  in  connection  with  the 
handle  of  the  water-closet." 

The  apparatus  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Gardiner  Brown,  and  a. G.Brown's 
supplied  by  the  Chloralum  Company,  consists  of  a  apparatus^ 
vessel  containing  liquid  disinfectants,  communicating 
by  means  of  a  small  pipe  with  the  supply  pipe  to  the 
closet,  so  arranged  that  a  portion  of  the  didnfectant 
fluid  flows  out  each  time  the  closet  is  used. 

Baker's  patent  apparatus  is  a  mechanical  arrange-  Baker's  disin- 
ment,  fitted  under  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  a  given  ^t^™tu8. 
amount  of  disinfectant  is  displaced  every  time  the 
handle  of  the  closet  is  used.    Mr.  George  Jennings  also  Jennings' 
makes  a  disinfecting  apparatus,  which  is  fitted  on  ^^Jj|^^ 
brackets  above   the  water-closet.      It  consists  of   a 
porcelain  jar,  having  in  the  bottom  a  glass  receiver. 
In  the  jar  he  fixes  a  syphon,  the  short  leg  extending 
into  the  glass  measuring  chamber,  the  longer  leg  being 
connected  with  a  brass  breeches-piece,  from  which  two 
pipes  pass,  one  being  connected  to  the  water-supply  pipe 
of  the  closet,  the  other  empties  into  the  basin  of  the 
closet.    When  the  handle  is  raised,  the  water  passes  up 
the  one  pipe  as  £ar  as  the  breeches-piece,  and  fiows 
down  the  other,  and  when  the  handle  of  the  closet  is 
closed  the  stoppage  of  the  current  tends  to  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  pipe  above  the  breeches-piece, 
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which  actuates  the  syphon  dipping  into  the  gk»  le- 

ceiyer,  and  a  chaige  of  the  disinfecting  fluid  is  jeaA 

into  the  basin  of  the  water-closet 

Disinfection  of       As  a  general  rule,  the  disinfection  of  water-doeets  is 

jnto^orik       ^^^  required  unless  in  periods  of  epidemic  or  iUoesB 

within  a  house,  or  in  the  case  of  a  hospital,  when  step 
ought^  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  common  humanity,  to  be 
taken  so  that  the  fiBcal  matter  and  other  dischaiga 
from  patients  are  properly  disinfected  before  b^ 
passed  into  the  sewers  of  a  town. 

It  should  be  observed  in  reference  to  disanfeetants 

that  the  quantity  of  disinfecting  liquid  passed  into  ^e 

volume  of  water  present  in  the  basin  of  a  water-doiet 

becomes  so  diluted  that  it  is  quite  useless,  and  the  only 

Only  safe  modo  gafe  and  effectual  way  of  disinfecting  the  fiecal  dis- 

LcaT  ^  "'^    charge  of  persons  suffering  from  fever  or  other  disesses 

communicable  through  the  evacuations,  is  to  disinfect 
the  discharge  before  it  is  placed  in  the  water-closet  or 
diluted  with  water. 

Materiahnsed       The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  water- 
to  construct  ,        .  ii   j    •  _i.i_  i_  -  j 

cioseta.  closets  are  enamelled  iren,  earthenware,  china,  and 

glass.  The  basin  and  traps  of  water-closets  shonld 
all  be  thoroughly  well  glazed.  Enamelled  iren  will 
not  wear  like  earthenware,  as  the  enamel  is  apt  to  get 
chipped  and  cracked ;  when  the  water  gets  in  contact 
with  the  iren  oxidation  takes  place,  which  soon  com- 
pletes the  destruction  of  the  closet.    With  the  com- 

Size  of  opening  mou  hoppor  closct  it  is  usual  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  to  about  2j^  in.  dia- 
meter in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  matters  into 
the  drains  they  are  not  intended  to  convey.  Water- 
closets  inside  houses  should,  when  convenient,  have 

PipM  kept  the  soil-pipe  kept  outside  the  house.  Various  modes 
ouses.  j^^^  liQen  adopted  for  actuating  the  working  parts  of 

Self-acting        a  dosct  SO  as  to  render  them  self-acting,  widioat 

^  ^  requiring  any  particular  action  on  the  part  of  the 

person  using  the  appliance.  A  very  common  mode  ib  to 
attach  the  working  parts  to  the  seat,  which  is  hinged, 
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as  shown  in  Plate  XXL,  Fig.  17.    In  other  cases  a 
portion  of  the  floor  may  be  hinged.    In  either  case  the 
weight  of  the  person  using  the  closet  is  made  the 
motive  power  for  actuating  the  valyes  which  regulate 
the  supply  of  water.     In  other  cases  the  door  of  the 
apartment  in  opening  or  closing  is  made  to  perform 
the  necessary  operation.    In  some  water-closets  the  Water^ioseu 
valve  arrangements  are  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  ^^^^uf 
the  person  using  the  closet ;  as,  for  example,  in  latrines  persons  using 
and  trough  closets,  which  are  in  use  in  some  districts,     ^"^ 
and  are  emptied  once  a  day  by  a  scavenger  opening 
the  valve,  which  is  under  his  control.    Latrines  and 
trough  closets  are  very  generally  used  in  many  public 
establishments,  such  as  schools,  workhouses,  manu- 
flEictories,  barracks,  &c.    Illustrations  of  closets  of  this 
description  are  shown  in  Plate  XXI.,  Figs.  23,  24,  and 
25.    Trough  closets  are  fitted  with  an  overflow  and  Trough  closets. 
plug  for  discharge.    The  bottom  of  the  trough  or  pipe 
inclines  to  the  end  at  which  the  discharge  plug  is 
placed.    They  may  be  filled  with  water  by  a  regulator 
ball-valve  fixed  in  a  division  of  the  trough,  or  by  a 
valve  actuated  by  the  handle  of  the  discharge  apparatus, 
or  from  a  stand-pipe  or  tap,  but  can  only  discharge 
their  contents  by  the  raising  of  the  plug,  which  is 
usually  locked  up  and  kept  under  proper  control.    A 
very  good  arrangement  and  improvement  on  the  trough 
closet  is  that  shown  in  Plate  XXL,  Fig.  25.    It  is  the 
representation  of  a  range  of  closets  or  latrines  as  Latrines, 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  George  Jennings.     In 
cases  in  which  there  are  no  housemaids'  sinks  for  con- 
veniently discharging  slops  it  is  often  the  practice  to 
make  use  of  the  water-closet  as  a  receptacle  for  them, 
and  in  some  cases  abeady  noticed,  when  water  is  not 
laid  on  to  the  closet,  the  slops  are  invariably  poured 
down  them.    A  water-closet  within  the  house  under  Water-closets 
these  circumstances  should  be  fitted  with  a  safe*  to  ^^A^^wi^tt^ 
catch  any  slops  that  may  be  spilled,  and  the  seat  of  the  movable  seat. 

*  Vide  page  498. 


closet  intraided  for  the  Teception  of  slop  BhoaU  b 
hinged  so  as  to  turn  op  oat  of  the  way  when  slope  u 
dischaiged.  as  shown  in  Fig.  169. 


In  Plate  XXI.  is  shown  a  variety  of  fomu  of 
wateK^oeets  which  have  been  adopted  at  various  times. 

Figs.  1  and  1a  represent  t^e  section  and  elevation  of 
the  ordinary  pan-closet.  This  closet  has  already  been 
folly  described,  and  is  not  recommended  for  tub.  It 
was  originally  introdaced  to  sapersede  the  Talv&«lo8et 
invented  by  Bramah. 
I  Fig.  2  is  a  pan-closet  similar  to  the  last,  bnt  tbe 
water  supply  is  r^^lated  by  a  valve  near  the  clcs^ 
and  this  valve  is  kept  ftom  closing  too  quickly  by  an 
arrangement  attached  to  the  lever  called  Underhs/B 
bellows. 

Fig.  3  is  an  enlarged  view  of  Underhay's  bellovBi 
It  consists  simply  of  a  cylinder  with  piston.  Aii  on 
enter  the  cylinder  quickly  when  the  handle  of  tbe 
water-closet  is  raised,  but  it  can  only  escape  slovl; 
through  a  small  opening,  so  that  the  lever  with  its 
weight  will  descend  slowly,  and  consequently  the  tsItb 
can  close  without  any  shock,  and  water  flows  suffi- 
ciently long  after  the  pan  is  closed  for  it  to  be  filled 
np  with  water. 

Fig.  4  representa  a  pan-closet  with  valve  arrange- 
ment. The  valve  in  this  case  is  kept  from  closing 
quickly  by  means  of  Eskholme's  pneomatic  regulaiw- 
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Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  a  pan-closet  of  another  Pan-closet. 
kind,  the  receiver  in  this 'case  being  rather  smaller 
than  in  the  former. 

Fig.  6  is  an  illustration  of  Bramah's  yalye-closet  in  Vaiye-doeet. 
its  modem  form.  It  differs  from  the  pan-closet  in  the 
size  of  the  receiver^  which  is  smaller,  and  presenting 
a  diminished  area  of  eyaporative  surface.  These  closets 
constantly  get  out  of  order,  and  do  not  hold  water,  as 
a  piece  of  paper  or  other  material  easily  prevents  the 
valve  closing,  and  consequently  the  basin  loses  its 
water. 

Fig.  7  is  a  common  conical  closet  or  simple  hopper  Conical  hopper 
closet  with  syphon  trap,  the  trap  and  basin  being  formed  ^  ^^ 
of  one  piece  of  earthenware.    This  form  of  closet  had 
its  origin,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  water-closets  of 
this  description  were  ordinarily  constructed  of  the  cast- 
off  moulds  used  in  sugar  manufactories. 

Fig.  8  represents  another  form  of  closet    The  basin  Conical  closet 
and  trap  are  constructed  separately.    It  is  a  form  that        ^"^* 
was  at  one  period  extensively  used.    An  improvement 
on  this  form  of  closet  was  made  by  Mr.  PhiUips,  which 
consisted  in  making  the  back  of  the  closet  straight,  so 
as  not  to  be  so  likely  to  collect  faecal  deposit. 

Fig.  9  represents  an  earthenware  closet  in  one  piece.  Hopper  cioeet, 
This  is  a  good  form  if  the  receding  back  as  well  as  the  "^^^^'^^  ^^^' 
front  and  sides  are  provided  with  a  flushing  rim.    It 
was  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jennings. 

Fig.  10  represents  a  conical  closet  invented  by  Mr.  Mr.  J.  Roe's 
John  Roe.  In  this  form  of  closet  the .  flushing  rim  is  venSiatTon^ 
carried  all  round  the  basin,  so  that  a  good  flush  may 
be  insured.  Y  is  a  pipe  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation.  The  conical  shape  of  the  basin  of  this 
closet  renders  it  very  liable  to  collect  ftecal  deposit, 
when  it  cannot  be  efBciently  washed  and  flushed  except 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  This 
illustration  gives  a  practical  example  of  the  proper 
way  of  ventilating  the  drains  of  a  closet. 

Fig.  11  represents  a  conical  closet  with  flushing  rim. 
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Cloietwith 
bye  flashing 
pipe. 


and  snpplied  with  a  pipe  B  for  more  effectually  floahmg 
out  the  syphon  trap  at  the  bottom  of  the  ba^n.  Ths 
closet  was  patented  in  March,  1842,  by  Mr.  Thomtt 
Smith.  This  form  of  closet  with  bye  flushing  pipe  ms 
introduced  to  remedy  the  defect  which  sometimes  at- 
tends the  hopper  doset,*  by  the  ineffectoal  <deanaii£ 
of  the  trap  after  the  nse  of  the  closets  In  practice  it  b 
found  that  in  closets  with  basins  of  this  description,  so 
shaped  that  the  back  part  projects,  fiecal  matter  wiD 
soil  the  walls  of  the  basin,  but  if  the  back  is  made  to 
recede,  as  in  the  closet  Plate  XX  T^  Fig.  9,  the  heetl 
matter  will  not  strike  the  basin,  and  if  it  accidentallj 
does  touch,  it  is  readily  washed  off  by  the  flush  of  water. 
Patten'i  bann.  Fig.  12  is  au  illustration  of  Patten's  basin.  It  ccmsistB 
of  an  ordinary  hopper  and  trap,  with  the  addition  of  a 
screen  S,  the  object  of  which  is  to  hide  from  view  the 
matter  deposited  in  the  trap.  The  objection  to  this 
form  of  closet  is  that  fresh  frecal  matter  is  often  de- 
posited on  the  screen,  and  not  being  covered  with 
water,  unpleasant  effluvium  is  given  off  while  the 
closet  is  being  used,  or  until  the  matter  is  washed 
away  or  covered  with  water. 

Fig.  13  is  a  section  of  a  water-closet  of  Germaa 
pattern.  It  consists  of  a  tilting  basin,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  movable  basin  within  an  ordinary  wateiwsloset^ 
an  arrangement  very  similar  to  the  tilting  basin  now 
commonly  used  in  lavatories.  The  movable  badn  B  is 
attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  seat,  which  is  hinged 
at  H.  To  empty  the  basin  the  front  of  the  seat  at  A 
must  be  raised,  when  the  basin  tilts  and  discharges  into 
the  trap  below,  at  the  same  time  water  is  admitted  hj 
a  valve  arrangement  through  the  pipe  W  for  washing 
out  the  basin  and  trap. 

Figs.  14  and  14a  represent  two  sections  of  Meflsn. 
Jennings  and  Lovegrove's  water-closet.  It  is  withoot 
doubt  the  most  perfect  closet  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  manufactured  in  one  piece  of 
earthenware,  and  may  be  fitted  with  a  water-waste  pi^ 

*  Vide  page  508. 
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Tentiye  or  sanitary  cistem.  It  consists  of  a  basin  and 
trap  T  below.  P  in  Fig.  14  is  a  hollow  plug,  which 
dams  up  the  water  in  the  basin,  forming,  when  the 
basin  is  full,  a  second  trap  T' ;  when  handle  H  is  raised, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14a,  the  hollow  plug  rises  with  it,  and 
the  contents  of  the  basin  are  rapidly  discharged  into  the 
drains.  Ventilation  is  now  provided  for  these  closets 
by  a  junction  formed  on  the  body  of  the  basin  at  the 
top  of  the  bend  beyond  the  water  trap. 

Fig.  15  is  the  representation  of  a  water-closet  as 
designed  by  the  author.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  improTed 
ordinary  hopper  closet.  The  object  of  this  closet  is  to  ^**PP®'  *°* 
get  a  large  body  of  water  in  the  basin  B,  in  order 
that  the  faecal  discharge  may  at  once  be  completely 
deodorized.  The  lifting  of  the  hollow  plug  H  causes 
the  water-line  to  &31  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
common  hopper  closet,  at  the  same  time  the  volume 
of  water  accumulated  in  the  basin,  and  the  subsequent 
flush,  causes  everything  to  be  carried  away  through 
the  trap  T ;  and  if  the  closet  is  not  clear  it  will  be  at 
once  seen,  whereas  in  all  closets  in  which  the  traps  are 
hidden  from  view  it  can  never  be  known  for  certain  if 
the  fsecal  matter  has  been  discharged  or  remains  in 
the  trap.  The  ventilation  of  the  drain  of  this  closet 
is  effected  by  a  pipe  inserted  at  Y,  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  levers  at  L  it  may  be  fitted  with  water-waste 
preventive  or  any  valve  arrangement  for  the  supply  of 
water. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  arrangement  of  connecting  an  Water-fittings 
ordinary  hopper  doset,  by  means  of  a  lever-valve,  with  ^fj^^f ^' 
the  water  service.  It  should  be  observed  that  with  this 
form  of  water-fitting  no  control  can  be  exercised  as  to 
the  amount  of  water  that  may  be  consumed  or  wasted 
through  the  closet ;  moreover  it  is  objectionable  for  the 
reasons  that  have  already  been  considered. 

Fig.  17  is  an  illustration  of  Patten's  water-waste  Patten's  water- 
preventer  fitted  in  a  cistern.    If  the  cistern  to  which  ^c"^/^*^ 
this  apparatus  is  fitted  is  the  only  source  of  supply  for 
a  house,  the  arrangement  cannot  be  justified ;  if,  on  the 
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other  handy  the  cistern  is  used  solely  for  the  water 
supply  of  closets  and  urinals  it  may  not  always  prove 
satisfactory  as  a  water-waste  preventer.  G  represents 
the  basin  and  trap;  C»  the  pipe  commnnicating  with 
the  cistern ;  B»  a  service  box  formed  within  the  ciston ; 
A  and  E  are  valves  actuated  by  the  lever  d  by  the  wire 
or  chain  e^  attached  to  the  hinged  seat  F  of  the  dasei; 
O  is  the  overflow  pipe  for  cistern.  It  also  forms  tk 
ventilator  for  the  service  box.  The  action  may  be 
explained  as  follows : — ^The  weight  of  a  person  sittiDg 
on  the  closet  draws  down  the  wire  d,  which  raises  the 
valve  A9  and  the  water  fills  the  service  box.  When 
the  person  rises  from  the  seat  the  valve  A  closes,  and 
the  valve  E  opens,  which  allows  the  contents  of  die 
service  box  to  be  discharged.  It  is  quite  clear,  with 
this  arrangement,  that  if  only  a  sufficient  weight  were 
placed  on  the  seat  as  only  partly  to  lift  the  valve  A, 
the  valve  E  at  the  same  time  would  be  lifted,  and  a 
continuous  flow  of  water  would  take  placa 

Fig.  18  represents  Mr.  Clark's  (of  Beading)  mode  of 
fitting  up  a  water^oset  to  prevent  waste.    In  this  case 
the  weight  of  a  person  sitting  on  the  seat  of  the  closet 
is  used,  through  an  arrangement  of  rods  and  leven, 
to  liberate  a  ball-valve  6,  h  being  the  lever  which 
ordinarily  holds  the  lever  of  the  ball-valve ;  0  is  a  small 
valve  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  g  when  the 
rod  h  is  raised  upwards.    The  action  is  as  follows  :— 
When  a  person  sits  on  the  seat  a,  by  a  lever  arrsDge- 
ment  under  the  seat  the  rod  h  moves  upwards  and 
liberates  the  ball-valve  6,  at  the  same  time  the  valre  e 
falls  into  its  seat.    Water  now  fills  the  cistern  d,  from 
vfhich,  when  full,  the  supply  is  cut  off  by  the  ball- 
valve  floating  on  the  water,  and  so  soon  as  the  persoD 
rises  from  the  seat  the  weight  of  the  rods  causes  the 
valve  e  to  open,  at  the  same  time  fixing  the  ball-valve 
that  no  further  water  can  enter  the  cistern,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  discharged  into  the  basin  of  the 
water-closet. 

Fig.  19  is  a  representation  of  a  small  cistern  appli- 
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cable  to  a  water-cIoBet ;  it  is  a  water-waste  preyenter.  waste  preven- 
The  cistern  is  filled  by  means  of  a  valve  actuated  by  ^^^  «»'«™- 
the  ball  B,  which,  so  soon  as  it  is  filled,  cuts  off  the 
supply.  The  action  is  as  follows : — ^If  the  lever  L  is 
pulled  down,  the  lever  L'  rises,  and  in  rising  the  weight 
W,  which  is  slotted  and  passes  over  the  arm  of  the 
ball-valve,  first  raises  and  then  holds  it.  The  slack 
chain  C  is  then  tightened,  and  by  the  continued 
depression  of  the  lever  the  valve  Y  is  raised,  and  the 
contents  of  the  cistern  are  discharged  into  the  water- 
closet,  and  no  more  water  can  enter  the  cistern  D 
until  the  valve  V  is  returned,  and  then  the  ball-valve  is 
liberated.  This  apparatus  is  a  sure  preventive  against 
waste  of  water.  In  this  arrangement  only  one  charge 
is  stored  in  the  cistern  D  for  the  supply  of  the  closet. 

Fig.  20  represents  a  double  water-waste  preventer.  Double  water- 
The  cistern  D  in  this  case  may  hold  several  charges  for  ™*^^rnr 
the  water  -  closet,  but  only  one  charge  can  pass  at  a 
time  to  the  closet  The  action  is  as  follows: — The 
weight  W  at  the  end  of  the  lever  keeps  the  valve 
Y  raised  so  that  water  may  pass  into  the  lower  chamber 
of  the  cistern  R  Now  if  the  lever  L  is  depressed,  it 
first  lowers,  the  valve  Y  so  as  to  prevent  any  more 
water  entering  this  chamber  B ;  it  then  lifts  the  valve 
Y',  and  the  contents  of  the  lower  chamber  are  dis- 
charged into  the  water-closet,  and  no  more  water  can 
be  passed  until  the  lever  L  resumes  the  position  shown 
in  tilie  drawings. 

Fig.  21  represents  a  water- waste  preventer  cistern  cistern  with 
similar  to  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  the  chamber  K,  ^^r-How. 
through  which  the  water  flows  from  the  chamber  B, 
the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  that  after  the 
handle  of  the  water-closet  is  lowered,  water  will  still 
pass  out  of  the  chamber  B',  so  as  to  fill  the  pan  of  a 
pan-closet  after  the  valve  Y'  is  closed. 

This  dstem  was  patented  by  Mr.  J.  Chandler,  in 
October,  1869,  but  in  an  action  which  was  brought  by 
the  patentee  against  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes  for 
infringing  his   patent,  and   which  was  tried  at  the 
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Guildhall,  in  December^  1873,  it  was  dearly  establbhed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  the  trapping  box 
was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes^  and 
had  been  very  extensively  used  before  the  date  of 
Chandler's  patents 
Trough  cloMt.       Fig.  22  is  the  section  of  a  trough  closet  fitted  with  a 

basin  B,  of  earthenware,  and  discharging  into  a  trough 
G,  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  appartment.  The 
trough  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents 
either  into  a  drain  or  into  a  liquid  manure  cart. 

Fig.  28  is  a  view  of  a  Macfarlane*s  trough  wate^ 
closet  arranged  for  a  single  individuaL  The  closet  is 
shown  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  ball- 
valve  fitted  in  a  division  at  one  end  of  the  trough,  and 
at  the  oth'er  the  arrangement  for  discharging  and  the 
overflow  pipe  are  shown.  The  plug  in  this  case  forms 
a  trapped  overflow  for  the  closet  No  arrangement  of 
this  kind  should  be  connected  direct  with  the  water 
mains  of  a  district,  or  there  wiU  be  a  likelihood  d 
foul  matter  being  passed  into  the  water  mains  wheneTer 
the  supply  of  water  was  intermitted. 

Fig.  24  is  a  view  of  a  range  of  seats  on  a  troogh 
doset,  applicable  for  barracks  and  such  like  places. 
Over  the  seat  a  hood  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  person  standing  on  the  seat  to  use  it.  In 
some  continental  towns  the  water-closets  at  the  railway 
stations  are  all  fitted  with  backs  sloping  outwards  at  a 
considerable  angle,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  use 
the  closet  except  by  a  person  sitting  down  upon  the 
seat.  Such  measures  as  these  are  sometimes  neoessaiy 
to  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  the  seat  in  some  particular 
cases ;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  not  required,  at 
least  not  in  this  country. 

Figs.  25,  25a,  and  25b,  represent  plan,  transverse 
section,  and  secfioncd  elevation  of  the  latrine  manii- 
factured  by  Mr.  George  Jennings.  It  may  consist  of 
any  number  of  basins  of  earthenware,  which  are  fitted 
into  a  cast-iron  pipe  which  joins  them  all  together.  A 
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hollow  plug  "P,  shown  in  Fig.  256,  both  regulates  the 

height  to  which  the  water  and  other  matter  may  rise, 

and  serves  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  contents  of 

every  basin*     Each  basin  is  supplied  with  water,  so 

that  they  can  all  be  washed  out.    For  schools  and  in 

some  other  cases  the  plug  for  discharging  is  out  of  the 

control  of  the  persons  using  the  closets,  as  it  can  only 

be  raised  by  a  lever.    The  general  arrangement  of  this  Latrines  pre- 

latrine  is  preferable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  the  ^^^*^ 

trough  arrangement  before  referred  to. 
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In  all  difltrictB  of  an  urban  character,  public  oriBAb 

ahonld  be  constructed  as  a  matter  of  conY6nifflioe,8Di 

as  a  preventiye  of  nuisance  being  committed  in  pboes 

out  of  proper  sanitary  controL    Urinals  are  alsoie- 

quired  to  be  constructed  in  houses,  manufactories,  and 

other  places,  where  proper  consideration  and  deanlines 

is  a  matter  of  vital  sanitary  importance.    A  uriDsl  not 

properly  attended  to  soon  becomes  a  frightful  nnisanoe^ 

as    urine    very    rapidly  undergoes  fermentation  tod 

gives  off  a  disgusting  odour;  and  when  in  this  state  it 

has  the  power  of  rapidly  turning  fresh  urine  mtothe 

same  state,  hence  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  deanaog 

and  washing  every  part  of  a  urinaL    The  disagreeable 

smell  arising  from  a  urinal  is  due  to  the  ammoniaeBl 

fermentation  which  is    very   speedily  set    up  when 

perfect  cleanliness  is  not  secured*    The  transfonnation 

of  urea  into  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  the 

cause  of  the  unsavoury  smell  of  a  urinal,  is  due  to  the 

action  of  a  specific  ferment,  one  of  the  ''tomlaoa," 

which  is  always  present  in  the  deposit  in  uaA 

and  which  is  not  unlike  the  yeast  plant  only  smaller, 

the  little  globules  being  only  about  *  0000078  inch 

diameter.     The  deposit  of  torulaceous  matter  ofl^fl 

stops  up  the  channel  leading  from  the  smaller  arinal^ 

These  deposits  may,  however,  be  speedily  remored  by 

pouring  down  the  urinal  strong  acids  such  as  hydro* 

chloric  acidy  but  acid  ought  not  to  be  used  for  this 

purpose  by  inexperienced  persons,  for  unless  the  pipe* 

are  good  lead,  or  earthenware,  properly  jointed,  rery 

serious  damage  may  arise  from  the  use  of  such  poweifiil 
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solventa.  Urine,  as  a  manure,  is  by  far  the  most 
Taloable  part  of  town  sewage.  As  compared  ¥rith  the 
eolid  faecal  discharges,  the  value  of  urine  is  as  6  to  1, 
therefore  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
urine  produced  in  a  district  for  agricultural  purposes* 
In  some  manufacturing  towns  urine  is  regularly  bought 
and  collected  in  lant  carts  for  use  in  the  fulling  of 
woollen  cloths. 

A  great  variety  of  forms  of  urinals  has  been  intro*  Variety  of 
duced  at  different  times,  and  now  urinal  basins  are  ^'°""' 
articles  of  common  manu&cture  by  all  firms  manufao* 
turing  sanitary  goods.    In  Plate  XXII.  is  shown  a 
variety  of  urinals  now  in  very  general  use.    They 
usually  consist  of  simple  basins  fixed  against  a  wall, 
or  of  stalls  made  for  a  person  to  enter,  or  of  a  basin 
fixed  within  a  stall,  so  as  to  screen  the  person  using 
the  urinal  from  observation.    Urinal  basins  are  usually  Materials. 
made  of  glazed  earthenware,  and  sometimes  of  common 
stoneware.  Stall  urinals  are  made  of  iron  lined  with  slate 
or  plate-glass,  rough  plate-glass,  slate,  marble,  and  en- 
amelled slate.    The  water  supply  in  most  public  urinals  Water  supply. 
is  constant,  but  in  private  urinals  it  is  only  suppUed  as 
required,  either  by  the  person  opening  a  valve,  or  by  a 
treadle  arrangement,  by  which  the  person  standing  upon 
a  grating  actuates  the  discharge  of  the  flushing  water, 
or  sometimes  by  an  arrangement  actuated  by  the  door 
of  the  apartment  in  which  the  urinal  is  fixed.    Water* 
waste  preventive  cisterns  may  be  fitted  and  applied  to 
urinals  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  abeady  referred  to 
under  the  head  of  water  closets.    In  the  distribution 
of  water  to  a  urinal,  care  must  be  taken  that  every 
part  of  the  urinal  is  properly  washed ;  and  it  is,  more» 
over,  desirable  that  a  supply  of  water  should  be  intro* 
duced  below  the  feet,  an  open  grating  being  provided 
on  which  the  person  using  the  urinal  can  stand,  with  a 
water  supply  below  the  grating  to  wash  away  urine  Water 
that  may  have  dripped  on  to  the  floor,  or,  in  the  case  '^"i^- 
of  children  using  the  urinal,  may  not  have  reached  the 
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urinal  basin.  The  Yolume  of  water  required  vaiks 
greatly  with  the  description  of  urinal.  In  those  casn 
in  which  the  urine  is  dischaiged  into  a  trough,  and  the 
water  merely  used  as  a  diluent  to  assist  in  washing  away 
the  urine,  the  yolume  of  water  required  is  small ;  bat 
in  cases  in  which  stalls  are  used,  and  a  constant  supply 
is  provided,*  this  supply  is  often  equal  to  half-a-gsJkn 
per  minute  per  stall.  The  water  in  basin  urinals  is  dis- 
tributed by  a  flushing  rim,  and  in  stall  urinals  eitiier 
from  a  perforated  pipe  or  a  spreader  made  specially  for 
the  purpose.  In  stall  urinals  the  width  of  the  stall 
yaries  from  lft.8in.  to2ft.6in.  Asa  general  rale, 
stalls  of  less  than  2  feet  are  very  cramped,  and  lead  to 
a  nuisance  outside  the.  urinal,  as  some  persons  will  sot 
enter  a  narrow  stalL 

Urinals   are   generally  trapped  with  the  ordinary 
syphon  trap,  and  proYision  should  be  made  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  drains  communicating  with  a  uiioal, 
especially  in  cases  in  which  they  are  constructed  inside 
houses.    The  beet  mode  of  ventilating  urinals  is  to 
carry  up  the  drain  pipe  in  the  same  way  as  the  soil 
pipe  of  a  water  closet  is  treated.    In  many  continental 
cities  the  provision  of  public  urinals  has  had  a  fur 
share  of  consideration,  and  urinals  are  placed  in  the 
most  prominent  situations.    The  base  of  a  lamp  colamii 
is  often  converted  into  a  one-person  urinal,  wi^  hardly 
sufficient    protection    for  decency  sake.     All  public 
urinals  ought  to  be  so  constructed  that  while  they  are 
readily  accessible  they  are  sufficiently  screened  bom 
public  view,  that  on  entering  them  privacy  can  be 
secured.    The  same  observations  apply  to  public  latrines, 
which  unfortanately,  in  the  towns  of  this  country,  are 
rarely  ever  supplied.    Accommodation  of  this -class  as 
a  rule  is  only  provided  at  the  various  railway  stations 
or  hotels,  and  thither  the  roving  public  has  to  waoder 
when  requiring  accommodation  of  this  character. 

*  The  Tolnme  of  miter  oonsnmed  hj  a  urinal,  haYing  intennitteDt 
discharge,  ia  equal  to  about  half-a-galloo  for  e&oh  time  It  is  owd. 
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In  Plate  XXII*  are  shown  varioos  forms  of  urinals  DaRription  of 
adapted  for  poblic  and  private  porposes.  ^^****  ^^^^ 

Fig.  1  represents  an  earthenware  urinal  called  the  Bedford 
Bedford  urinal.    It  is  fitted  with  flushing  rim  all  round,  ^^^^' 
and  is  intended  to  be  fitted  into  the  angle  formed  by 
the  walls  of  a  building. 

Fig.  2  is  an  angular  earthenware  urinal  with  flushing  Angular 
arrangement  at  front*    This  form  of  urinal  is  also  used  '*"°*^" 
without  a  supply  of  water,  but  such  a  mode  of  using 
urinals  cannot  be  commended,  as  a  urinal  without 
water  speedily  becomes  a  great  nuisance. 

Fig.  3  is  a  urinal  constructed  of  earthenware,  pro*  Cradle  armai. 
yided  with  both  flushing  rim  and  fan.    From  its  shape 
it  is  called  the  cradle  urinaL  ^ 

Fig.  4  is  a  very  similar  urinal  to  the  last,  except  that  Flat-back 
the  back  is  flat  "'^^• 

Fig.  6  is  a  very  similar  urinal  to  Fig.  1,  differing 
only  in  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 

Fig.  6  is  a  form  of  urinal  now  very  generally  adopted.  Lipp«i  irinai. 
It  is  called  the  lipped  urinal,  that  is,  it  is  drawn  out 
very  narrow  in  front  so  that  the  projecting  lip  may  pass 
between  the  legs  of  the  person  using  it,  and  so  prevent 
dripping  on  the  floor.  This  form  of  urinal  was  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Mr.  Greorge  Jennings. 

Fig.  7  is  what  is  termed  a  projecting  urinal,  with 
flushing  rim  all  round. 

Fig.  8  is  a  common  angular  urinal  of  a  form  made  in  Common 

stoneware.  S?^i*' 

Fig.  9  is  an  oblong  urinal  made  either  of  earthenware 
or  stoneware. 

Figs.  10  and  12a  represent  an  elevation  and  sectional  Antiii's  trap. 
elevation  of  a  urinal  fitted  lyith  an  Antilles  drain  trap 
at  A,    B  is  a  sealed  opening  provided  for  getting  at 
the  trap  in  case  of  stoppage. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  arrangement  by  which  a  cradle  Cradle  and 
basin  is  fitted  within  the  stall  of  a  urinal,  the  water 
supply  being  actuated  by  the  person  standing  on  the 
grating,  which  forms  a  treadle  and  opens  the  valve  as 
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shown.  This  arrangement  of  treadle  grating  may  aJ» 
be  made  to  actuate  the  apparatus  connected  with  t 
water-waste  preyentiye  cistern. 

Fig.  12  is  an  illustration  of  a  simple  stall  urinal  as 
constnlcted  hj  Messrs.  Macfarlane  in  iron. 

Fig.  13  is  an  illustration  of  a  stall  urinal  constructed 
in  iron  by  Messrs.  Macfetrlane^  and  is  applicable  for  a 
street. 

Figs.  14,  14a,  and  14b  represent  plan,  section  below 
the  ground  line,  and  eleyation  of  a  urinal  as  made  by 
Mr.  G.  Jennings.  In  this  case  the  urine  enters  a 
central  basin,  in  which  is  discharged  a  constant  supply 
of  water,  and  from  which  both  water  and  urine  pass  by 
a  trapped  overflow  plug.  The  basin  can  at  any  time 
be  emptied  by  drawing  the  plug.  The  urinal  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  iron  grating,  and  any  water 
dropping  on  the  grating  passes  away  to  the  drains  by 
thp  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  14a.  These  urinals 
are  very  largely  used  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere. 
The  divisions  between  the  stalls  are  made  of  slate,  ihe 
rest  of  the  structure  is  of  iron. 

The  first  urinal  of  this  form  was  constructed  in  1846, 
and  erected  in  the  yard  of  the  Sewers  Office,  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  from  designs  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,  C.K 
The  urinal  had  YerticsJ  slate  divisions  and  sloping 
slates  fitted  between  the  divisions,  with  projecting  lips 
for  the  persons  using  the  urinal,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
dripping  on  the  floor. 
Trough  urinal.  Fig.  15  is  a  soctiou  of  a  vory  old  form  of  urinal, 
consistiog  simply  of  a  cast-iron  trough  which  passes 
through  a  range  of  stalls.  This  form  has  been  sape^ 
seded  by  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  16. 

Fig.  16  and  16iL  represent  the  elevation  and  section 
of  a  stall  urinal,  as  very  generally  adopted  at  railway 
stations.  The  fender-piece  F  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  splashing  which  takes  place  in  some  other  forms  of 
urinal  when  used.  This  fender-piece  does  not  reach 
the  floor.    A  space  is  left  below  for  drainage,  so  that 
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every  part  of  the  urinal  may  occasionally  be  washed 
[down,  and  any  water  and  urine  dripping  on  to  the  floor 
-would  find  its  way  to  the  gutter. 

The  fender-pieces  often  become  the  source  of  a  very  Fender-pieces 
serious  nuisance  as  they  seldom  or  never  get  cleansed^  ®^  nnnais. 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  continued  fall  of  urine 
upon  them,  without  either  water  to  foil  them  or 
means  of  cleansing^  causes  them  to  create  a  frightful 
Duisance,  and  every  urinal  is  better  and  much  sweeter 
without  these  fender-pieces. 

Fig.  17  is  a  representation  of  a  section  of  a  urinal 
designed  by  the  author.  An  open  grating  is  provided 
for  the  feety  and  below  this  grating  is  an  inclined  fioor^ 
which  is  washed  down  by  water  from  a  distributing 
pipe.  The  urinal  may  have  a  continuous  or  inter* 
mittent  action  for  the  flow  of  water.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  for  distributing  water  every  part 
of  the  urinal  should  be  washed.  In  many  urinals  the 
divisions  betweai  the  stalls  never  get  washed^  and  con- 
sequently such  urinals  are  never  entirely  free  from 
smelL  In  this  urinal  the  pipes  for  distributing  the 
water  are  returned  some  distance  round  the  divisions  of 
the  stalls. 

In  St.  Petersburg  and   other  northern   towns  on  Useofaawdast 
the  Continent  the  water  supply  of  urinals  is  cut  oflf  ***  »*r»na*s. 
in  the  winter,  and  instead  thereof  fresh  sawdust  is 
used  in  the  basins,  through  which  the  urine  percolates 
to  the  drains. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


TOOLS  USED  IN  CLEANSING  SEWERS. 


Rods  used  in 
sewers. 


In  Plate  XXIII.  are  shown  some  of  the  tools  used  in 
cleansing  seweis. 

In  addition  to  the  tools  shown  in  the  plate,  others 
are  not  unfrequently  nsed ;  as  for  example,  specially 
Sewer  ploughs,  constrocted  plonghs  have  been  used  in  large  seweis^ 
which  are  either  drawn  through  the  sewer  by  hand,  or 
are  propelled  forward  by  the  sewage  being  headed  up 
behind  them.  A  stoat  rope  forms  a  very  excellent  tool 
for  the  removal  of  stoppages  from  small  sewers  or  house- 
drains. 

The  rods  used  in  connection  with  most  of  the  tools 
shown  in  Plate  XXIII.  are  bamboo  canes,  similar  to  the 
rods  used  by  chimney  sweepers.  Iron  rods  are  now 
yery  extensively  used  for  cleansing  sewers.  These  rods 
have  a  hook-and-eye  joint ;  the  rods  have  each  a  hook  at 
one  end  and  an  eye  at  the  other.  **  The  eye  is  of  a 
peculiar  formation,  and  the  plan  adopted  for  hooting 
them  together  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
rods  becoming  detached  in  the  drain.  To  hook  one  to 
the  other  they  must  be  folded  close  together,  and  then 
folded  back ;  and  vioe  versd  for  unhooking  them.  The 
joint  is  most  simple  and  strong."  The  tools  used  are 
attached  to  the  rods  by  being  welded  on  to  one  of  the 
rods. 

The  author  has  been  informed  by  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Chester,  who  supply  these  patent 
iron  cleansing  rods,  that  they  were  the  invention  of  a 
Scotch  blacksmith  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Pirie. 


Rods  with 
hook  and  eye 


Messrs. 
Dickson  and 
Sons. 


Mr.  T.  Pirie 
the  inventor 
of  the  rods. 
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CHAPTER  XLI.      V 

REPATMElsn?  OF   LOANS. 

When  works  of  sewerage  are  executed  by  a  sanitary 
authority,  it  is  usual  for  the  money  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  works  to  be  borrowed  upon  the  Money 
security  of  the  rates  of  the  district  for  repayment  in  a  gecadTy  of  the 
given  number  of  years,  depending  upon  local  circum-  "^• 
stances.      Upon  the  recommendation    of   the    Local  Mode  of 
€ioYemment  Board,  the  Pablic  Works  Loan  Board  are  get  iom? 
empowered  to  lend  sanitary  authorities  money  for  certain 
purposes,  amongst  others,  for  executing  works  of  sewer- 
age, at  rates  of  interest  varying  from  ^\  per  cent,  per 
annum.    With  the  interest  a  portion  of  the  capital  is  interest  and 
every  year  paid  off  in  such  a  manner  that  the  principal  JTpitS'paid 
and  interest  every    year,  for  the  whole  period  the  every  year  in 
money  is  borrowed,  is  an  equal  amount.    Formerly  it  STtalments. 
was  customary  to  borrow  capital  for  repayment  in  a 
given  number  of  years,  an  equal  amount  of  capital 
being  repaid  every  year,  in  which  case  the  ratepayers 
who  lived  in  the  district  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
repayment  were  unduly  taxed,  as  they  had  to  pay  the 
full  interest  upon  the  whole  of  the  sum  of  money 
advanced,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  capital,  whereas 
those  living  in  a  district  at  the  period  of  the  expiration 
of  the  loan,  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  much  less 
amount  of  interest,  but  an  equal  amount  of  the  capital. 
It  was  owing  to  this  unequal  distribution  of  payment 
that  the  method  has  been  adopted  of  equalizing  the 
repayments    during  the    whole    period   of  the  loan. 
Table  No.  61  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  facili-  Description  of 
tate  the  calculations  of  the  engineer  in  respect  to  the  ^*^^®  ^°'  ^^' 
sums  necessary  to  be  raised  in  a  district  to  meet  the 
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BEPAYMBNT  OF  LOANS. 


Example 
worked  oat. 


Mod*  adopted 
in  half-yearlf 
paymenta. 


Example 
worked  oat. 


payment  of  capital  and  interest^  or  the  amount  which 
it  may  be  neceesary  to  raise  by  rate  for  the  pro0ecotia& 
of  works  of  sewerage. 

If,  for  example,  a  sam  of  10^002.  is  borrowed  fat 
repayment  in  thirty  years  at  8J^  percent,  it  will  be  fomid 
that  10,500Z.  multiplied  by  the  decimal  given  in  the 
Table  under  the  column  of  8j^  per  cent  and  oppo- 
site 30  yeare  =  -054371,  and  10,500  x  -054371  = 
670-8955Z.,*  or  570/.  17«.  lOid.  is  the  sum  necessary 
to  be  raised  every  year  to  pay  the  interest  and  pay  off 
the  capital  in  thirty  years.  If  instead  of  being  repaid 
annually  it  is  paid  half-yearly,  the  repayments  would 
be  spread  over  sixty  instead  of  thirty  payments.  In 
this  case  if  we  calculate  the  repayment  at  half  the 
interest,  and  for  twice  the  number  of  years,  we  shall 
get  the  correct  half-yearly  amount  necessary  to  repay 
the  loan.  If  we  take  the  former  case  as  an  example, 
half  of  3^  per  cent,  is  1|  per  cent,  and  twice  thirty 
years  are  sixty  years,  so  that  under  the  column  of  1| 
per  cent.,  and  opposite  sixty  years  we  find  '027,053  and 
10,500  X  -027058/. =284 -0565?.,  or  284/.  U.  IJi  isflie 
half-yearly  amount  required  to  be  raised,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  paying  half-yearly,  the  amount  to 
be  repaid  will  be  a  little  less  than  if  paid  yearly. 

*  The  decimal  is  brought  into  ehillmge,  penoe,  and  farthinga  hy 
fiist  multiplying  it  by  20,  the  remaining  decimal  by  12,  and  what 
remains  by  4  to  bring  out  the  fiftrthings,  thus : 

'8955 
20 


17-9100 
12 

10-8200 

4 


8-2800 
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Abbot,  H.  L.,  83. 

Absorbing  materials  applied  in  sewers, 
d46. 

—  sewers,  79. 

Absorption  of  gas  hj  oharooal,  358, 361, 
864,867. 

—  of  rain&U,  50,  51, 

of  water  hj  sewer  pipes,  189, 191. 

Aoute-angle  junctions,  282. 

Adhesion  of  oement  and  bricks,  224. 

Adie's  cement-testing  machine,  286. 

Adjustment  of  rainfiSl  interoepters,  47. 

Admiralty,  assent  of,  to  works,  41. 

Admittance  of  subsoil  water  into  sewers, 
480,  503. 

AdTantages  of  flushing,  303. 

of  movable  parts  of  sewer  venti- 
lator, 895. 

of  oval  section  of  tank  sewer,  449. 

of  spiral  travs  in  ventUators,  395. 

of  water  in  basin  of  closet,  508. 

Aeration  of  soil,  476. 

Agents  for  promoting  life  and  health,  1. 

A|^ricultural  drainage,  476. 

Air,  an  agent  for  removing  refuse,  33. 

^—  composition  oi,  1,  326. 

currents,  effect  of,  412. 

dilatation  of,  326,  828,  331. 

driven  oif  from  water  sur£BM»  by 

&lling  water,  374,  511. 

flow  of,  386,  366,  458. 

-^-  foul  in  sewage,  8i33. 

of  badly  ventilated  sewer,  326, 

866. 

'—  of  sewer,  temperature  of,  830. 

openings  and  traps  in  drains,  408. 

particles  of  sewage  in,  320,  ^1. 

pressure  of^  determined  by  tempe- 
rature, 336. 

—  prevention  of  currents  entering 
sewers,  458. 

—  pipe,  use  of,  407,  408. 
of  sewers,  307,  309,  318. 

— .  velocity  of,  in  sewers,  342,  366, 

vitiated,  2,  310, 318. 

weight  oi;  334,  336,  337. 

Aiiey,  Thomas,  472. 
Alchemist,  research  of,  18. 
Amastrio,  sanitary  condition  of,  24. 


America,  use  of  concrete  pipes  in,  212. 

Ammoniacal  compounds  in  sewer  air 
824. 

fermentation,  534. 

Analysis  of  street  water,  44. 

Ancient  sanitary  works,  20. 

Angle  of  charcoal  trays,  395. 

Angles  and  bends,  166^  167, 406. 

Angular  urinal,  537. 

Anunal  physiology,  4. 

Annular  syphon,  297. 

AntiU's  trap.  441,  537. 

Antiquity  of  water-closets,  504,  505. 

Apartment  of  water-closet,  ventilation 
of,  512. 

Arches  of  sewers,  224, 

Archimedean  ventilator,  353. 

Area  of  sewered  district,  38. 

of  sewers,  133, 134, 135, 136. 

Arrangement  of  ventilatiDg  pipes,  406. 

Artificial  foundations  of  sewers,  278. 

life  in  towns,  7. 

Asphalte  for  jointing  pipes,  198,  212. 

Assent  of  Government,  a  Roman  cus- 
tom, 24. 

Atmosphere,  composition  of,  1. 

ground,  60. 

of  sewers  for  men  to  work  in,  357. 

Atmospheric  column,  height  of,  336. 

pressure,  diminution  of^  liberates 

foul  air  from  sewage,  333. 

Attraction  of  charcoal  for  organic 
vapours,  361. 

Austin,  H..  348. 

Austin's  gully,  432. 

Back  drainage,  167, 168. 

flow,   precautions  against,   427, 

438,  503. 
Bad  falls,  fiailure  due  to,  452. 

principle  of  sewer  ventilation,  357. 

Bailey's  machines  for  testing  cement, 

237. 
Baker's  disinfecting  apparatus,  523^ 
Baker,  W.,  490. 
Balanced  valve  for  sewers,  374,  375, 

459. 
Balance  gully,  438,  439. 
Banner,  E.  G.,  410,  412  to  415, 426. 
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Barges  xued  in  naldiig  typhoofl,  473. 
Barlow'B  ralM  for  strength  of  beams, 

251  to  256. 
Barometric  prasBQie^  Inflnflnoe  of^  888. 
Baseombe,  Ih-.,  31. 
Basin  of  water-oloaet,  514. 
Bateman,  J.  F.,  15, 16»  45. 
Batbs,  498. 
Bosalgette,  Sir  J.  W.,  52, 198, 840, 841, 

868,380. 
Beams,  defleotion  of,  254. 

strength  oC  252  to  254. 

Beardmore,  K.,  80, 129, 155, 166. 
Bockenbam,  experience  with  traps  at, 

499. 
Bedford  nrinal,  587. 
Beetles,  use  of,  20. 
BelUcard,  BL,  27. 
Bell-mouth  sewers,  285. 
Bell  traps,  431,  440. 
Bends  in  sewers,  166, 167. 
Benefit  of  flashing,  806. 
Bessemer  process,  272. 
Best  mode  of  ventilating  honse-drains, 

899. 
— sanitary  deTioe,a  watei^loset,  506. 
Bethell's  process  for  preserving  timber, 

251. 
Bidder,  G.  P.,  52. 
Bideford  tank  sewer,  465. 
Birkenhead  tumbler  closet,  517. 
Blackwell,  T.  E.,  experiments  on  velo- 

citv,  81. 
Blenheim  Palace,  490. 
Block  for  junction,  288. 

valve,  443. 

Bossut,  Abbe,  129. 
Botham's  Sewer  pipe,  199. 
Bottom  velocity  in  sewers,  88. 
Bournemouth  concrete  pipes,  210. 
Bowditch.  Dr.,  58. 
Bower's  trap,  427. 
Boyle's  cowX  415. 
Br&Qiah's  water-closet,  505. 
Branch  drains,  ventilation  of,  400. 
Brass,  273. 
Brick  blocks,  219. 

sewers,  214. 

sewers,  how  to  make  wateMight, 

224. 
Bricks  for  inverts,  214. 
—  perforated,  214. 

selection  of,  214,  218,  219. 

testing,  215  to  217. 

wetting  of,  226. 

Brickwork,  thickness  of;  226, 420. 
Brighton  gully,  438. 
Bristol  closet,  515  to  517. 
Bristol  fever  rate,  314. 
Brittain,  A.,  223. 


Broadmore  Asylum  aewage,  70. 
Brooke's  sewer  veniilfttor,  SbB7, 388. 
— —  subsoil  drainage,  478. 

trap,  441. 

Brown's  diaiufecting  ftppaisias,  SSI 
Brunei,  Walker,  and  Gubitt's  lepost  en 

city  sewers,  61. 
Bubbles  of  sewage,  elfeota  of  bmntiiig, 

819. 
Buchan,  W.  P.,  408, 409,  500. 
Buchanan,  Dr.,  58. 
Buildings,  setUements  in,  affect  dains, 

485. 
Bumettizing,  251. 
Burning  of  excrement,  21. 
Butf  s  gully,  436. 
Bye-laws,  Local  Government  BoBid,4(^ 

Gapped  pU>es,  204. 
Carbide  of  iron.  367. 
Carbonic  anhyaride,  323. 
Carbuietted  hydrogen  in  sewer  air,  323. 
Carlaruhe  gully,  429,  435. 
Carpenter.  Dr.,  4. 

Dr.  A.,  311. 

Cases  in  which  sewage  required  to  be 

stored,  464. 
CasteUi,  128. 

Cast  uon,  257  to  267, 432. 
Castles,    sanitary     anangemgnts    of 

feudal,  28. 
Catch-pits,  use  o^  421,  428. 
Cause  of  fulure  of  traps,  500. 
GeUan,  drainage  of,  499. 
Cement  joints,  197,  207,  224. 

Medina,  237. 

Portland,  237. 

Roman,  237. 

— —  sewer  pipes,  205  to  213. 
Cements,  285  to  242. 
-—-protection  of,  from  flowing  water. 

Cesspool,  date  of  origin,  28. 

Chambers  of  peostodcs,  453. 

ventilating,  in  sewers,  376, 3T7. 

Charcoal,  durabiUty  of;  860, 865  to  367, 
881. 

obstructing  ventUaticQ,  365, 366, 

878. 

^^  rebuming,  397. 

value  and  use  oC;  825,  346, 358  io 

367,  377  to  397,  403  to  405. 

—  ventilators,  objectionable  fonns  ol, 
382,  383. 

Chemical  test  for  sewer  pipes,  190. 

test  of  limes  and  cemented  236, 

238. 

Chemicals,  use  of,  not  render  ventila- 
tion unnecessary,  847. 

Chezy,  formula,  129. 
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Ohimney  Bhafts,  lue  of;  m  fentilaton, 
349. 

GhloriBe  gaa,  use  of,  in  sewer  venti- 
lators, 368. 

Cholera  ooinoident  with  lowest  water 
levels,  60. 

at  Southampton,  819. 

Cironmferenoe  of  sewers,  134. 

Cistern  anangements,  495  to  497,  512 
to  515,  530  to  532. 

—  with  after-flow,  531. 
Cisterns,  overflow  fiom,  495  to  497. 
City  sewers,  oharooal  ventilator,  885. 
Clarke's  gullies,  437,  440,  441. 

-^—  water  waste  preventive  apparatus, 
530. 

—  valve  trap,  440. 
Classifloation  of  water-closets,  505. 
Clay,  ooDtraction  of,  in  drying,  485. 

joints,  197, 198,  485. 

Cleansing  urinals,  534. 

Clifton  fever  rate,  314. 

Cloaca  of  Borne,  20. 

Clock  tower.  Houses  of   Parliament, 

experiment  on  sewer  ventilation,  341. 
Closet,  Bramah's,  505,  527. 

Bristol,  516. 

Fowler's,  521. 

German,  528. 

hopper,  527,  529. 

Jennings',  508,  528. 

pan,  506,  526. 

Fatten's,  528. 

Pearson's,  509. 

Boe's,  527. 

^^  self-acting,  524. 
—  tumbler,  517. 
Closets,  trough,  525. 

with  movable  seat,  525. 

^—  without  special  water  supply,  515, 

520. 
Coating  s3rphons,  473. 
Ckwhin,  M.,  27. 
Coefficient  of  xesistanoe,  application  of, 

131. 
Coffee-pot/origin  of  form  of  gully,  434, 

435. 
Coliseum,  Bome,  307. 
Collar  joint,  203,  224. 
Columns,  strength  of  timber,  255,  256. 
Combination  of  sewers  and  flues,  850. 
Combined  brick  and  concrete  sewers, 

230. 
concrete  pipe  and  concrete  sower, 

231. 
Comparison  of  water  supplies  to  closets, 

519. 
Composition  of  sewage,  70. 
Compound  ^caring,  462. 
Concrete,  causes  of  fiftiiure,  233. 


Conorete  foundationa,  275. 
mixer,  232. 

—  safely  used,  234. 

— -  resistance  to  orushing,  234. 

sewers,  228  to  284. 

tensile  strength  of,  234. 

Conflned  places,  ventilatian  of  sewers 

in,  404. 
Construction  of  weirs  for  gauging,  157. 
Consumption  of  water  by  Fowler  closet, 

522. 
Contraction  of  iron  In  breaking,  268, 

270. 
Conway  Bay,  tides  in,  452. 
Cook,  Mr.,  on  use  of  sulphurous  acid 

gas  in  sewers,  368. 
Copper,  272. 
Cordon,  George,  54,  55. 
Cost  of  charcoal  ventilation,  897. 

of  ftirnace  ventilation,  343. 

of  removing  deposit  from  sewers, 

417. 
Cottam's  trap,  442. 
Course  of  sewers,  163. 
Cowls  for  ventilation,  853, 408  to  416. 

value  of,  416. 

Cox,  T.,  184. 
Cradle  for  sewer,  223. 

urinal,  537. 

Creeping  of  sewer  trenches,  174. 

Oresy,  B.,  307. 

Crossbill,  typhoid  at,  313. 

Cross  piling  sea  outfalls,  451. 

Croup,  increase  of,  at  Croydon,  379, 380. 

Croydon,  causes  of  fever,  13  to  16,  310, 

311,  407. 
^—  contribution  of  rain&U  to  sewers,53. 

cost  of  publio  works,  13. 

experience  as   to   ventilation  of 

sewers,  310,  379. 

fiedlure  of  iron  pipes  at,  265. 

fever  rates,  314. 

—  mortality  of,  13. 

outfoU  sewer,  231. 

rainfall  tables,  54,  55. 

reason   why   should    have    low 

death  rate,  17. 

saving  effectedby  sanitary  works,16 

small  sewers,  183. 

—  temperature  of  sewage,  330. 
Crushing  sewer  pipes,  195,  212. 
Cubitt,  Walker,  and  Brunei,  report  on 

city  sewers,  61. 
Cumming,  A.,  505. 
Currents,  influence  of,  cm  discharge, 

449,  455. 

—  of  air  carrying  particles  of  sewage, 
321,  374. 

Curved  junctions,  282. 

Curves  in  sewers,  165, 166,  282,  283. 
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Damaqm  arising   from   diains  mider 

0ewen,225. 
Danger  attending  ramoTal  of  charcxMd 

from  Tentiiaton,  879,  880. 
—  of  connecting  aeirani  with  chimney 

8hafto,850. 
Dantzio,  calculation   of  sewage   and 

rain£EJl,  66. 
— -»  feyer  baniahed  from,  822. 

gully,  435. 

sewerage  works,  163,  277,  822. 

subsoil  drainage,  479. 

— —  syphons,  469. 

yaiyes,  459,  462. 

P'Aroy  and  Basin,  experiments,  131, 

182. 
D'Aubisson,  coefDoient,  129. 
Decline  of  sajiitaty  science,  28. 
Deoomposition,  effect  of,  5,  821,  822. 
Defective  watcoHsloeetB  in  use,  505  to 

512. 
Deflection  of  beams,  254. 
Defoe,  description  of  plague,  29. 
Delphi,  inscription  from,  28. 
Deodorization  of  materials  passed  into 

sewers,  345, 848. 

of  water-closets,  528. 

Deposit  due  to  improper  junctions,  281. 

in  sewers,  cost  of  removing,  417. 

removal  from  gullies,  429. 

Desagulier's  system  of  ventilation,  351. 
Detritus,  interception  of,  427  to  429. 
Dickenson's  experiments  on  rainfall  and 

percolation,  50. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  540. 
Difficulty  of  inserting  proper  trap  in 

honse-^irains,  501. 
Diffusion  of  gases,  law  of,  835. 
Dilution  of  disease  poison,  816,  822. 

of  sewage,  effect  of,  456. 

of  sewer  air,  or  gas,  818,  322,  856, 

358. 

not  injure  sewage,  50. 

Diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure, 

effect  of,  888. 
—  of  hawi  in  tidal  sewer,  448. 
Diphtheria,  increase  of,  in  Oroydon, 

379,  380. 
Discharge  at  neap  tide,  449, 456. 

of  sewers,  128, 138,  448,  449,  455, 

475. 

of  syphons,  475. 

of  ventilating  pipes  or  shafts,  835 

to  338,  405. 
Disease  in  unsanitary  districts,  effects 
of,  18. 

spread   by  unventilated  sewers, 

317. 

theories  of,  816. 

what  it  is  the  result  of,  5,  60,  316. 


Disinfection  of  sew«n»  little  nlv  o^ 

800,  845,  523,  524. 

of  water<losetB,  523. 

Disposal  of  sewer  air,  858. 

of  the  sewage  of  aoaaiAp  toni, 

444. 
Distance  apart  of  guUies,  436. 

apart  of  ventilators,  396. 

Distribution  of  water  to  waterckaeb, 

513. 
Districts  in  which  interception  eboald 

be  introduced,  171  to  173. 
that  have  overgrown  system  of 

sewers,  178. 
Disuse    of    charcoal,    no    adrsntise 

gained  by,  379. 
Double-tmpped  guUy,  435. 
—  water •waste  preventer  dsteni, 

531. 
Doulton,  H.,  and  Oo^  227. 
Doulton's  guUy,  438. 

opercular  pipes,  204. 

Down-cast  and  up-cast  shafts  will  sot 

act,  332. 
Downing  coefficient,  129. 
Drainage,  back,  167, 168. 

district  to  be  defined,  39. 

from  sinks,  486  to  490. 

of  subsoil  of  sites  of  towns,  61. 

Drain,  definition  of  word,  36. 
Drains  kept  out  of  houses,  406. 

under  sewers,  225. 

ventilation  of,  897  to  416. 

Draining  syphon  traps,  423. 
Drawing  off  air  from  sewers,  357. 
Drinker  propagation  of  fever  by,  813. 
Drought  sufficient  to  force  traps,  338. 
Drowned  weirs,  water  passing,  158, 159. 
Drnmmond,  W.,  407. 
D  trap,  443. 
Dubuafs   experiments   on   effects  of 

currents,  80. 
Duncan,  Dr.,  313. 
Dundas,  Dr.,  816. 
Durability  of  charcoal,  360,  381,  396. 

Eablt  examples  of  drain  ventilation, 

406  to  408. 
Earth,  an  agent  for  fadh'tatingremoTsl 

of  refuse,  83. 
Earth  closets,  influence  of^  on  sewage, 

70. 
Earthenware  gully,  485. 

pipes,  187. 

Ebb  and  flow  of  sewage,  effiacts  o^  3S1. 

and  flow  of  tides^  445. 

Eddies  in  sewers,  281 

Eddy  tides,  446. 

Effect  of  air  currents,  412. 

of  induced  current  in  a  sewer,  408. 
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Efibet  of  removal  of  deposit  firomgollieey 

429. 
'         of  Boniiary  works,  9. 

of  sewage  discharged  into  sea,  456. 

Effects  of  sewer  air,  309,  310. 

Electricity  tised  in  sewers,  846. 

Enteric  fever,  13  to  16,  310. 

Era  of  experimental  research,  129. 

Eskholme's  rep^nlator,  526. 

Estimated  saving  by  sanitary  works,  12. 

Evans,  J.^  51. 

Evaporation  from  traps,  423. 

of  rainfall,  50,  51. 

Evils  of  multiplying  traps,  424. 
Ewbank,  T..  418,  414, 422,  504,  505. 
Examples  of  repayment  of  loans,  544. 
Expansion  joints,  406. 
Expansive  force  of  air,  412. 
Experiment   of  Yentnri   on   induced 

currents,  401. 
showing  expansion  of  air  by  heat, 

327. 

with  use  of  charcoal,  362,  866. 

Experiments  on  flow,  79,  80,  88, 182. 

on  natural  ventilation,  378. 

an    ventilation     of     sewers    at 

dock  tower,  Houses  of  Parliament, 

341. 
Extracting  cowl  heads,  358,  408,  410, 

411  to  415. 
Eytelwein,  129, 130. 

Faobb  of  valve  doors,  461. 

FsBoes,  disinfection  of,  524. 

small  quantity  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in,  4. 

Failure  of  cast-iron  pipes,  265. 

of  original   sewerage   works  of 

Llandudno,  451. 

of  sewers,  174, 184, 187, 188, 208, 

235. 

of  traps,  422, 423. 

Fairbaim,  Sir  William,  270,  271. 

Fall,  effect  of  insufficient,  452. 

influence  of,  in  retaining  foul  air 

in  sewage,  384. 

Falling  water  causes  air  to  be  liberated, 
372,  511. 

Farr.  Dr.,  8, 12. 

Faulty  sewers,  76  to  78. 

Fergus,  Dr.,  425. 

Fetid  organic  vapour  in  sewer  air,  324. 

Fever  at  Croydon,  14,  310,  314. 

rates,  314. 

typhoid,  banished  from  Dantzic, 

322. 

Fibreof  iron,  267. 

Field,  Bogers,  295,  296,  482,  522. 

Filth  almost  sanctifled,  80. 

Finch's  soap  trap,  441. 


Fire,  a  sanitary  agent,  88. 

Fireclay  pipes,  187, 188. 

First  patent  water-closet,  505. 

Fisheries  and  sea  outfalls,  450. 

Flament,  M.,  410. 

Flap  valves,  874. 

Flat  syphon  trap,  442,  499. 

Fleet  sewer,  experiment  of  flushing,  301. 

Floats,  use  of,  445,  446. 

Float  valves,  458. 

Flooding  frran  sewers,  prevention  of, 

438. 
Flood  waters  excluded  from  sewers,  47. 
Flow  and  ebb  of  sewage,  effects  of,  331. 

—  and  ebb  of  tides,  445. 
Flowing  water  retains  air,  334. 
Fluctuating  flow,  influence  of,  59,  832, 

838. 
Flushing  blocks,  291,  293. 

experiments,  299, 300  to  806. 

gates,  287  to  291. 

hose,  298. 

house-drains,  482. 

plug,  484, 

sewage  reservoirs,  464,  466. 

sewers,  286,  421,  465,  482. 

syphons,  295  to  298,  468,  470. 

tanks,  293  to  295,  483. 

valves,  298. 

Food,  its  purpose,  3. 

propagation  of  fever  by,  813. 

undigested  in  feces,  4. 

Forces  at  work  in  a  sewer,  218, 326. 
Fordyce,  Dr,  316. 
Form  of  manholes,  420. 

of  sewers,  174. 

Formula,  comparison  of,  129. 

friction  6i  bends,  166. 

for  gauging  by  overfalls  or  weirs, 

154, 155, 158. 

of  Eytelwem,  129, 180. 

of  Humphrey  and  Abbot,  83. 

of  increase  of  pressure  by  heat 

829,  837. 

of  M.  Chezy,  129. 

of  oval  sewers,  179. 

Pron/s,  88. 

strength  of  cast-iron  pipes,  261. 

strength  of  timber,  253  to  256. 

thiclmess  of  brickwork,  226. 

velocities  of  streams,  83. 

Wcisbach'&  180, 181. 

FormulflB,    disciiarge    of   ventilating 

shafts,  337,  338. 
strength  of  beams,  253,  254. 

—  strength  of  columns,  256. 
Foundations  of  sewers,  275  to  279. 
Fowler,  A.  M.,  520. 

Frankland,  Dr.,  819  to  821,  365,  374. 
Friction,  335. 
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FriencUi*  Sohool,  Qroydon,  tentUatioD 

of  diainfl,  407. 
FzoBt,  effects  o%  on  gullies,  429, 490. 
—  ixiflaence  of,  on  honfle-dndoB,  494. 
inflnenoe  of^  on  itrength  of  iioii« 

271. 

pioieotkm  agidiist,  494»  514. 

Fuel  wed  in  ftmiioe  Tentilatioiif  842. 

Folton's  ventilator,  891. 

Fnraaoe  Tentilatkm  of  aaiweii,  841  to 

851. 

Galiuo,128. 

Geiderobe  towen,  28. 

Gaeee  present  in  sewen,  828^  325. 

Oaaket  for  jointing  19& 

Gu,  BBwer,  825. 

volume  genented  from  sewage, 

825. 
GatesVoar  flushing,  287, 288. 
Gange,  recording,  150. 
Ganging,  154, 160. 
Gearinff  oomponnd,  462. 
General  Board  of  Health,  examples  of 

fSeinlt^  sewersi  78. 
Geological  charaoter  of  district,.  58. 
German  doset,  528. 
Germs  of  disease,  5,  812. 
Girdlestone,  Bev.  G.,  11. 
Glycerine,  use  of^  in  traps,  480. 
Good  results  from  sanitarj^  works,  8. 
Graham,  J.  L.,  asphalts  joints,  218. 

T.,  408,  407,  499. 

Grant,  J.,  229,  287,  289,  248. 

Gratings  of  gnllies,  480, 481. 

Gm?itation  laws  govern  yentilaiian,  885. 

Gravity,  sole  cause  of  motion,  181, 885. 

Greaves,  C,  51. 

Greeks  as  sanitarians,  28. 

Greenwell,  G.  C,  4ia 

Grinding  cement  and  lime,  289,  242. 

Grooves  for  flushing,  293. 

Gullies,  422  to  443. 

Gun-metal,  272,  278,  459. 

Guy,  Dr.,  851. 

Half-socket  pipes,  208, 205. 

Hall's  water-waste  preventer  cistens, 

514. 
Hamburg,  syphon  at,  474. 
Harrison  and  Sons,  484. 
Harrison's  sewer  ventilator,  889. 
Hawksley,  T.,  52, 182. 
Haywood,  Lieut.-Gol.  W.,  52,  58,  193, 

330,  340,  362,  381, 396. 
Head  creating  velocity  of  approach  to  a 

weir,  150. 
Head  for  discharge  in  tidal  sewers,  448. 
Health,  importance  of  preservation,  7, 

10. 


Healthy  soils,  477. 

Heat,  effect  q£^  in  sewen,  326, 33GL  416. 

Heat  impairs  strength  of  cenHBBt,  213. 

Heaton's  piooess  of  making  sfesd,  272. 

Herculaneum,  27« 

Hermits,  filthy  habits  of;  80. 

Hildred's  sewer  ventilaior,  390. 

Historical  notes,  20, 12& 

Hodges  and  Butler^s  cement  pipes,  206, 

Hodgkinson's  formula  fis  alnogfli  of 

wmd  columns,  256. 
Honeyman,  J.,  409. 
Hook-and-eye  jointed  rods  ftar  ssraSk 

540. 
Hopper  doset,  508,  527.  589. 
Hose  for  flushing,  298. 
Hospitals,  effect  of  ventilation  cC  858. 
Hot  liquids,  effect  of,  in  seweis,  SSL 
House  drainage,  897  to  416,481 1»  508. 
drains  and  charcoal  venftilslon, 

404,  405,  416. 
— ^  drains,  siae  o(  482. 

drain  trap,  501. 

Humphry,  A.  A.,  88. 
Hunter,  /,  on  charcoal,  864. 
Hurdles,  foundation  made  with,  276. 
Hydraulic  mean  depth,  132, 12^ 
Hydraulics,  science  o^  128. 

Illegal  to  drain  into  sewera,  85. 
Immigration,  effect  of,  on  death  rates,  17. 
Impenect  works,  hardship  coimeeted 

with,  452. 
Improved  charcoal  ventSlator,  886^ 
Impure  water,  flow  o^  85. 
Inaugural  addresB^  Society  of  Boginea^ 

12. 
Indination  of  honse-draiDs,  482. 
of  sewers,  84, 482. 

—  rule  for,  87. 

Induced  currente,  theory  and  infimiee 

of,  400  to  403,  412,  418,  449^  455, 

492,  510. 
Influence  of  firal  Thames  on  heslth, 

425. 
of  water  in  soils  on  health,  58, 61, 

199,200. 
Ingham  and  Sons,  188. 
Iigury  arising  from  admixtme  of  iron, 

257. 

—  arising  ftcfOi  too  much  water  in 
cement,  244. 

— ~-  to  sewer  arising  from  ronoval  of 

pipes,  203. 
Insufficient  fidl  for  sewen,  452. 
Intercepting  sewers,  171. 
Interception  of  rainfoll  from  S6W«%45, 

46.460. 
Intermittent  water  supply,  inflnenosc^ 

on  fever  at  Croydon,  15. 
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Introdnotion  of  Tentilation  of  sewera 

into  Croydon,  407. 
Inverfc  blocks,  220  to  222. 

bricks  for.  214,  222. 

Inverted  syphons,  467. 

Inverts,  hollow,  objection  to  useof^  221. 

solid,  221. 

Iron  carbide,  367. 

cast.  257  to  267. 

classification  of  cast,  257. 

pipes,  264,  486. 

pipes,  fracture  of,  265,  266. 

nse  of,  257  to  272.  48a 

wrought;  267  to  271. 

Irrigation  at  ancient  Jerusalem,  21. 

with  sewage,  72. 

Islington  gully,  489. 
Ixelles  guUy,  481. 

Jaoob  8  sewer  ventilator,  388. 

Janniard's  gully,  432. 

Jennings'  disinfecting  apparatus,  523. 

latrines.  532. 

sewer  pipe,  203. 

urinal,  538. 

water-closet,  508,  528. 

Jerusalem,  sewerage  of  the  Temple,  21, 

22. 
Jewish   mode  of  disposing   of  fsBcal 

matter,  21. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  10. 
Joint  holes,  196. 
Jointing  sewer  pipes,  197  to  202,  212, 

485. 

soil  pipes,  486. 

Junction,  acute  angle,  282. 

blocks,  283,  284. 

curved,  282,  284. 

position  of,  280. 

right  angle,  280,  281,  283,  284. 

Junctions  should  be  inserted  when  the 

sewer  is  constructed,  202. 

with  sewers,  280,  285. 

Justinian's  Digest,  307. 

Keen's  cement,  242. 
Kent  and  Surrey  sewer  trap,  440. 
Kirkaldy  on  iron,  268  to  270. 
Kirkman's  strut,  247. 
Kyanizing,  250. 

LABomt,  value  of,  12. 
Lamp  column  urinals,  536. 

columns  used  as  ventilators.  352. 

Lampholes,  417  to  421. 

Lamp,  safety,  to  be  used  in  sewers,  324. 

Lardner,  Dr.,  328. 

Latham's  sewer  ventilators,  885  to  387, 

391  to  396. 
Latrines,  25,  27,  525,  532,  536. 


Law  of  Boyle  and  Uariotte,  331. 
Laying  sewer  pipes,  196  to  199. 
Lead,  273,  274, 485. 

danger  of  using,  274. 

Leakage,  effect  of,  in  ventUatioii,  835. 

Leaky  joints,  200. 

Leeds  tumbler  closet,  517. 

Leslie  coefficient,  129. 

Letheby,  Dr.,  325,  362,  381,  896. 

Lias  lime,  242. 

Liebig,  Professor,  316,  362. 

Life  priceless,  16. 

what  it  is  dependent  upon,  1. 

Liger,  F.,  25,  410. 

Lime,  effect  of  sewage  on  mortar  made 

of,  235. 
in  materials,  injurious  effect  of^ 

190,  219,  235. 

used  in  sewer  ventilators,  367. 

Limit  to  size  of  sewers,  583. 

Link  hinges,  460. 

Lipped  urinal,  537,  538. 

Liverpool  sewer  ventilator,  352. 

Llandudno  sea  outfall,  451  to  456. 

Lloyd's  ventilator,  412. 

Loans,  541. 

Local  Government  Board,  powers  of,  8. 

Gk>vemment  Board  bye-laws,  500. 

Look  gate,  458. 

London  charcoal  sewer  ventilator,  381. 

fever  rates,  314. 

sewers,  43,  51  to  53,  61, 172, 176, 

325,  330,  381. 

statistics  of  improved  health,  10. 

street  ^lies,  433,  435. 

Longton  rainfall  interceptors,  46. 

outfall  sewer,  221,  222. 

tunnel  sewer,  182. 

use  of  Fowler  closets  at,  521. 

Loss  of  life  in  sewers,  317,  318. 

of  weight  of  air  by  heat,  336. 

Low  level  <Ostrict  of  London,  liability 

to  flooding,  52. 
Lowe's  gully,  435, 441. 

Maoaulat,  Lord,  31. 

Macfarlane's  trough  closet,  532. 

Maclagan,  Dr.,  312,  313. 

Madrid  sanitary  arrangements,  81. 

Malaria  never  extricated  from  water, 
425. 

Manholes,  417  to  421. 

with  catch-pits,  421. 

Mauiiergh's  trap,  442,  489,  498. 

Materials  employed  in  sanitary  works, 
132, 186,  332,  406,  472. 

McDougall's  sulphurous  acid  gas  appa- 
ratus, 369. 

Mechanical  tests  for  cement,  286,  237. 

trap  426,  427. 
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ioal  yentOatioD,  840. 
Medical  men,  philiuithiopy  of,  18. 
— ^  officer  of  Privy  Ck>uncO,  9. 
testimony  against  sewer  air  causing 

fever,  812  to  818. 
Medina  cement,  242. 
Men  to  work  in  sewers,  provision  for, 

857. 
Messent,  P.  J.,  282. 
Metals,  use  of;  257  to  274. 
Metropolitan  Board  caose  sewage  to  be 

pumped  into  Thames,  52. 
experimental  charcoal  Tentilator, 

884. 
Michele's  maohine  for  testing  cement, 

236. 
Michelottl  of  Turin,  129. 
Midden-stead  towns,  sewage  of,  70. 
Middle  ages,  sanitary  condition  in,  29. 
Miller,  Dr.,  865,  866,  867. 
Mine  ventilation,  838. 
Mishna,  quotation  from,  28. 
Modes  of  removing  deoompoeing  matter, 

82. 
Moistnre  fiaciUtates  escape  of  odours, 

819. 
Montaigne,  description  of  plsgue,  29. 
Mortar,  285. 

selenio,  241. 

Mosaic  dispensation,  21. 

Mothes,  R.,  426,  427. 

Moulds  for  oomvete  sewers,  228. 

Movable  seat  for  closet,  526.  , 

Movement  of  sea  sands,  451.  * 

Moving  load,  effect  of,  on  cast-iron, 

260. 
Multiplication  of  traps,  424. 
Muntz's  metal,  278. 
Muspratt,  Professor,  860. 

Kafolbqn's  pharmaoopoBa,  11. 
Natural  drainage,  168, 169. 170. 
—  8trean#  should  not  be  converted 

into  seiw8, 170. 

ventimtion,  889. 

Navigation  not  to  be  impeded,  449. 
Neap  tide  period  for  calculation  for 

sea  outfiails,  449. 
Necessity  to  ventilate  all  branches  of  a 

drain,  400. 
Neville's  coefficient,  129. 
Newton's  gully,  486. 
Nitrogen  in  fteces,  4. 

in  sewer  air,  323. 

of  air,  2,  828. 

Norwood  mortality,  18. 

Nuisance  of  open,  unprotected  sewer 

ventilators,  359,  380. 

of  pan  water-closet,  507. 

Number  of  ventilators  required,  396. 


OBJBcnnoNABiJi  fonn  of  ventilate,  38S, 

383,398. 
Object  of  sanitary  engineer,  6. 
Observations  for  tidal  outfidls,  445. 
Odour   from   unprotected  ventiklDis, 

859. 
Odour  of  sanctity,  30. 
Oil,  use  of,  in  traps,  480. 
Opening  in  house-drain  for  Tentilstioii, 

408. 

into  drains,  size  of,  524. 

— ^  up  sewers  for  ventilatioD,  evib  oC 

815. 
Open  ventilators,  344,  359. 
Opercular  pipes,  204. 
Ordnance  mape,  use  of,  89L 
Organic  poisons,  property  of^  321 
Ontfidl,  position  of,  72,  833,  445. 
— ^  protection  of,  73.  t 

tidal,  444  to  456. 

Outlet  below  level  of  water,  449. 
Outeide  dosets,  514  to  522. 
Oval  sewers,  175, 177  to  181. 
Ovei&lls,  gauging  by,  154, 157. 160. 
Overflows  at  flushing  stations,  29Sw 

from  cisterns,  495  to  497. 

Oxygen  of  air,  2. 

Pallami's  machine  for  testing  cement, 

2»6. 
Pan-doeets,  506, 507. 
Parallelogram  of  forces,  281. 
Paris,  use  of  concrete  pipes  in,  212. 
Parkes,  Professor,  319. 
Parkin,  Dr.,  363. 
Pasteur's  theory  of  disease,  316. 
Patten's  water-closet,  528, 529. 
Payne's  process  of  preserving  timbor, 

251. 
Pearson,  R,  509. 
Penstocks,  458,  461  to  468. 
Percolation  of  rainfall,  50,  51. 
Peroussive  action  on  pipes,  193,  194, 

208  to  211. 
Perimeter  of  sewers,  182, 183. 
Persian  sanitary  laws,  21. 
Pervious  sewers,  477. 
Pettenkofer,  Professor,  1, 11, 59. 
Phillips,  J.,  guUy,  433. 434. 

J.,  on  velocity  in  sewers.  80. 

J.,  oval  sewers,  179, 180, 181. 

J.,  pipe  joint,  201,  202. 

J.,  unnsl,  538. 

J.,  ventilation  of  sewers,  353. 

Philosopher's  stone,  18. 

Philpot,  Dr.,  14. 

Phosphorus  in  iron,  effect  of,  258. 

Physical  outline  of  district,  inflnenoe 

of,  63. 
Pier  foundation,  275. 
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PigrmentB,  251,  274. 

Pile  foimdatioDB  for  sewers,  278. 

Pipes,  cast-iron,  260  to  265. 

cement  or  concrete,  205  to  212. 

earthenware,  27,  182,  184,  186, 

187, 188. 

fireclay,  187, 188. 

—  sewer,  jointing  of,  197,  485. 

—  sewer,  strcDg^  of,  192. 

—  tin  lined,  273. 

—  to  be  placed  ontside  house,  492, 
524. 

— —  within  sewers  for  discharge  of 
gas,  346. 

wooden,  250. 


Pirie,  T.,  540. 

Plagaes  of  middle  ages,  29. 

Plans  of  sewered  district,  40. 

Parliamentary,  41. 

scale  of,  41. 

Plate  No.  1,  description  of,  46. 

No.  2,  description  of;  163. 

No.  3,  description  of,  175. 

No.  4,  description  of;  176,  285. 

No.  5,  description  of,  276. 

No.  6,  description  of.  288. 

No.  7,  description  of,  288. 

No.  8,  description  of,  289,  298. 

No.  9,  description  of,  294. 

No.  10,  description  of,  164,  167, 

420. 

No.  11,  description  of,  298. 

No.  12,  description  of,  491,  513. 

No.  13,  description  of,  421. 

No.  14,  description  of,  429,  431. 

No.  15,  description  of;  423,  431, 

440. 

No.  16,  description  of,  448,  451. 

No.  17,  description  of,  45, 459, 460. 

No.  18,  description  o(  462,  470. 

No.  19,  description  of,  469,  471. 

No.  20,  description  of,  473. 

No.  21,  description  of,  513,  526 

to  533. 

No.  22,  description  of,  537  to  539. 

No.  23,  description  of,  165,  540. 

Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  6, 10, 11,  29. 

Plenum  system  of  ventilation,  340. 

Pliny's  letters,  23. 

Ploogh,  sewer,  540. 

Plymonth  fever  rates,  314. 

Points  for  openings  in  drains,  415, 416. 

Pompeian  sterquilininm,  26. 

Popniation,  64. 

Porosity  of  materials,  332. 

Portland  cement,  233,  237  to  241. 

cement,  expansion  of,  in  setting, 

288. 
Position  of  ont&U,  72. 
of  outlets  for  overflows,  497. 


Position  of  sea  out&ll,  445. 

of  store  for  tidal  discharge,  449. 

of  valves  of  water-closets,  532. 

Pott's  trap,  501,  502. 

Prejudice  against  sevrage  disposal,  444. 

Preservation  of  health,  importance  of,  7. 

of  timber,  250,  251. 

Prevention  of  back-flow,  438. 

of  formation  of  sewer  gas,  344  to 

847. 

of  sewer  gas  traversing  sewers, 

372. 
of  waste  of  water,  512,  513, 529  to 

532. 
Prony's  formula,  83. 
Protection  of  manholes,  420. 

of  month  of  syphon,  471. 

— ^  of  rain-water  outlets,  457. 

of  sea  birds,  importance  of,  450. 

of  seats  of  closets,  532. 

Purification  of  sewage,  72. 
P  traps,  443. 

QuALiTT  of  sewer  pipes,  189, 190. 
Quantity  of  matter  removed  in  fiushing, 
301,  304,  306. 

—  discharged  by  overfiedls  or  weirs, 
160. 

—^discharged  by  sewers,  142,  144, 
146. 148, 150, 152. 

Badolivkb,  J.  N.,  517  to  519. 
Radiating  bricks,  219. 
Bainfiall  admitted  to  London  sewers, 
48,  44^  51,  52. 

—  and  sewers,  42,  49. 

for  fiushing,  299. 

Croydon,  54,  55,  56. 

Dantzic,  56. 

interception  of,  88,  43. 

of  high  lands,  38. 

of  rural  districts,  48. 

of  urban  districts,  43. 

outlets,  457,  459. 

percolation  of,  50,  51. 

portion  of,  only  fiows  to  sewers.  50. 

small  and  impure,  43. 

table  showing  quantity  per  acre, 

57. 
Rain  washes  soil,  477. 
Rainwater  pipe,  ventilation  by,  354  to 

356. 

pipes,  treatment  of.  356,  499. 

Raising  doors  of  penstocks,  461. 

Ranger,  W.,  183. 

RanMne,  Professor,  80,  270. 

Rates,  charges  on,  11,  541. 

Rawlinson,  Robert,  28,  37, 163. 

Reade,  8.  A.,  179. 

Recipe  for  making  oonorete,  228. 
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Bedhill  sewerage  works,  62, 176,  276. 

RegnlAtors  for  water-cloaeta,  526. 

Reid,  H.,  208,  209  to  211.  219,  236. 

Removal  of  liquid  refuse,  35. 

of  pipes  from  line  of  sewer,  202. 

— >-  of  irape  from  house-drains,  499. 

Reservoirs  for  sewage,  464  to  466. 

Retarding  forcus  in  sewers,  131. 

Repayment  of  loans,  541  to  544. 

Richardson,  Dr.  W.  B.,  312,  316. 

Right-angled  junctions,  281,  284. 

River  crossings,  467. 

Rivers,  sewage  not  to  flow  into,  72. 

Riveted  joints.  270,  271. 

Rods  for  cleansing  sewers,  540. 

Roe's  system  of  flushing,  287,  800  to 
306,  417. 

— : —  water-closet,  527. 

Roman  buildin<;8f  drainage  of^  307. 

cement,  241,  242. 

—  knowledge  of  hydraulics^  128. 

pipes,  27. 

works,  failure  of,  24. 

Rome,  disposal  of  excrement  in,  27. 

Rubble  foundation,  275. 

Rugby  mortality,  9. 

syphon,  474. 

Rule  for  head  of  velocity  of  approach 
to  a  weir,  157. 

for  inclination.  87. 

for  section,  183. 

Rumbold,  E.,  ejEiem  of  sewer  venti- 
lation, 371. 

Rumsey,  Dr.,  11, 17. 

Russell,  Dr.,  on  sewer  air,  825. 

Safe  load  for  timber,  252,  256. 

Safes,  498. 

Safety  gratings,  420. 

lamps  should  be  used  in  sewers, 

324. 
Salapia,  removal  of  town  of,  25. 
Salford,  ventilation  of  sewers  at,  359. 
Salt  glaze,  189. 

Sand,  interstitial  space  in,  240. 
used  in  constructing  sewers,  240, 

243. 
Sanitary  agents,  1. 

appliances  of  district.  69. 

engineer,  object  of,  6, 

laws,  object  of,  7. 

laws,  Persian,  21. 

works,  plans  proposed  in  carrying 

out,  32. 

works,  results  of,  8. 


Scientific  preas,  inflnanoe  <<  18u 

ScoU,  General,  241. 

Scour  of  tidal  currents,  451. 

Sea,  action  of,  on  outfiall  wtski,  450. 

birds,  protection  of,  450. 

outfidlB,  444  to  456. 

^—  sands,  movement  ot,  451. 

side  town,  sewerage  of,  50, 332. 

water  and  sewage,  450. 

^—  water  for  mixing  with  Pflrthnd 
cement,  243. 

influence  of,  in  soil,  5SL 

Seal  of  gullies,  430. 

Setitings  of  lead,  291. 

Sectional  form  of  sewer,  174  to  ISoi 

Segmental  sewers,  227. 

Selection  of  pointo  for  openings  into 
drains,  416. 

Self-acting  flushing  gates,  289. 

water-closets,  524. 

Self-cleansing  sewers,  74,  79,  SI,  82. 

Separate  ventilating  pipes,  wboi  re- 
quired, 492. 

Settlements  in  buildioga  and  drains, 
485. 

in  sewers,  225. 

Sewage  bubble,  effect  of,  319. 

composition  o£^  70. 

ebb  and  flow  ot,  in  seweia,  331. 

effect  of,  discharged  into  s«a,  456. 

irrigation,  72. 

mode  of  disposing  of,  72, 73, 456L 

not  to  be  used  for  muung  cement, 

243. 

of  midden-stead  towns,  69. 

of  sea-coast  towns,  73. 

volume  otf  56,  67. 


Saving  effected  by  interception,  171. 
Sawdust,  use  of,  in  urinals,  539. 
ScarabsBus,  worship  of,  20. 
Scavenger,  rain  acts  as  a,  49. 
Scavenging  gullies,  430. 


Sewerage  works,  35. 

Sewer  air  dangerous,  309,  357. 

effect  of  heat  upon,  826. 

effects  of.  310,  311. 

Sewer,  course  of^  163. 

constructed  in  straight  lines,  163. 

definition  of  word,  36. 

forces  at  work  in,  218. 

intercepting,  171. 

of  small  gradient,  ventilatioo  of, 

376. 

pipes,  186  to  213. 

Roman,  175. 

tank,  464. 

— —  trenches  timbering,  245  to  249. 
Sewers  act  as  shafts,  335. 
—^—  and  fisheries,  450. 

and  water  supply,  66. 

beton  agglom^res  of  Paris,  211 

broken  up  for  vontilatioo,  164, 

372  to  374. 

cradle  for,  223. 

disease  spread  by,  317. 
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Sewers,  diflcharge  of;  128, 133. 

fault  of  early,  76. 

flushing,  286. 

—  forces  external  to,  174. 

—  foundations  of;  275. 

— .  influenced  by  population,  65. 
influence  of  defective,  on  fever  at 

Croydon,  14. 
influenoe  of  induced  currents  on, 

403. 

in  streets,  169. 

junctions  with,  280. 

laying,  196. 

•——materials  used   in  oonstmction, 

186. 

of  brick,  214. 

of  concrete,  208,  210,  212,  228  to 

234. 

of  decomposition,  influence  of,  in 


producing  fever,  321,  322. 

of  deposit,  74.  78. 

of  various  sizes,  same  velocity  of 

flow,  82. 
principles  on  which  constructed, 

174. 
— —  sectional  form  of.  174,  183. 
separation  of  fiecal  matter  from,  70. 

—  should  be  imperishable,  61. 
subsoil  water  admitted,  62,  276, 

503. 
temperature  of,  330. 

—  under  houses.  169. 
ventilation  of,  307. 

with  intermittent  flow,  175. 

with  uniform  flow,  175. 

Shackle  valves,  423,  439.  443. 
Bhafks,  ventilating,  340, 848  to  351. 356. 
Sharp,  Jones,  and  Co.,  concrete  pipes, 

210. 
Sharp's  gully,  487. 
Shaw,  R.  N.,  492. 
Shoring  houses,  249. 

sewer  trenches,  249. 

Sickness,  estimate  of,  11. 

Bide  entrances,  418  to  420. 

Silicated  cement  pipes,  207. 

Silver,  274. 

Simon,  Dr.,  3. 

Sinking  syphons,  473. 

Sinks,  drunage  of;  441,  486  to  4914 

Slop  water,  use  of,  in  closets,  515,  520, 

521. 
Sluice  valve,  453. 
Small  sewers,  182, 183. 
Smeaton's  mode  of  protecting  cement, 

239. 
Smith,  Dr.  Robert  Angus,  2,  310,  318, 

319,  360. 
Soil  pipes,  breakage  of,  486. 
pipes  with  balance  trap,  426,  427. 


Soils,  healthy,  477. 

Solid  matter  in  sewage,  301  to  306. 

—  particles  of  sewage  carried  in  air, 

319. 
Somerset  trap,  409. 
Special  ventilating  pipes,  351, 352. 
Spence's  system  of  sewer  ventilation, 

850. 
Spencer's  carbide  of  iron,  367. 
Spiral  ventilator,  892. 
Splitting  of  sewer  pipes  in  trench,  174. 
Spray  of  water  used  in  sewer  ventila- 
tors, 371. 
Slate  urinal,  538. 
Stanford's  joint,  200,  202. 
St.  Antony,  30. 
Si  Thomas-k-Becket,  30. 
Statistics  of  improved  health  of  London, 

10. 
Steam-jet  as  a  ventilator,  853. 
Steel,  271,  272. 
Stenhouse,  Dr.,  on  charcoal,  360  to 

362. 
Steps  in  sewers,  164,  378,  374. 
Stevenson's  coefficient,  129. 
Stoneware  pipes,  187, 188. 
Stoppages  in  sewers,  165,  184,  817. 
—2 —  in  sewers  arising  from  roots  of 

trees,  212. 
Storage  for  tidal  discharge,  449. 
Storing  of  sewage,  464. 
Storm  water  ezduded  ttom  tidal  sewers, 

466. 
Stott's  system  of  ventilation,  851. 
Straight  line  sewers,  163. 
Strap,  443. 
Streams  should  not  be  converted  into 

sewers,  169. 
Street  gullv,  481. 
Strengtii  of  beams,  252  to  255. 

of  bricks,  216. 

of  cast-iron  pipes,  264. 

of  metals,  269. 

of  timber,  251  to  256. 

Subsoil  drainage,  85,  61,  225,  276,  476 

to  480,  503. 

drains,  traps  for,  503. 

water,  60,  62,  199,  276,  476,  478, 

480,  503. 

water  not  to  be  contaminated,  478. 

Subterraneous  currents  of   water,  in- 
fluenoe of,  60,  199. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  sewer  air, 

324. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas,  use  of,  in  sewers, 

368  to  370. 
Surface  drainage,  85. 
Surrey  and  Kent  sewers  trap,  440. 
Survey  of  district,  38. 
Sutherland,  Duke  of,  46. 
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Vioum  Byitem  of  fentUation,  d40. 
Value  of  Banitary  works,  12. 
Valve  doaeta,  defeote  o(  507. 
Valve,  float,  458. 
Valves  for  fluBhing,  298. 

shackle.  439, 459. 

— —  sluice,  453. 

tide,  874.  438,  453,  458. 

— ^-  used   to  assist  ventilation,  874, 

875,  443,  459. 

water-Ksloeet,  512. 

Valve  traps,  422,  423,  439,  440. 
Vapour  in  sewer  air,  331,  334,  864. 

of  water,  effect  on  ohawwal,  364. 

Vegetable  physiology,  4. 
Velocity,  formula  for,  83. 

in  sewers,  74.  79,  80,  81,  82, 845. 

of  air,  336, 342. 

of  approadi  to  a  weir  or  overfiadl, 

156. 

of  flow  of  air  In  sewers,  842. 

of  materials  moved,  81. 

— ^  over  bed  of  sewer,  83,  84. 
Ventilating  chambers  in  sewers,  876, 

377. 

pipes,  discharge  of,  837,  388,  405. 

pipes  kept  out  of  houses,  406. 

pipes,  materials  used  in  construo- 

tion,  399,  406. 
Ventilation  by  manholes  and   safety 

gratings,  421. 

by  shafts,  348  to  351. 

evils  of  excessive,  815. 

influence  of  physical  outline  on, 

63. 

mechanical,  340. 

natural,  339, 378. 

— -  necessity  for  thorough,  2. 

of  hospitals,  effect  oi,  358. 

of  house-drains,  397  to  416.  442, 

491. 


of  house-drains  into  sewers,  398. 

of  sewers,  307  to  416. 

of  sewers  compared  with  mines, 

838. 
-^  of  sewers  in  confined  places,  404. 
of  sewers,  what  necessary  to  secure, 

348. 

of  syphons,  475. 

of  urinals,  495,  536. 

of  water^losets,  491, 492. 

Ventilators,  charcoal,  377  to  405. 
^—  charcoal  for  pipes,  404,  405. 

evils  arising  from.  358. 

fitted  with  jets  of  water,  371. 

number  required,  396,  405. 

Venturi,  experiment  of,  401. 
Vistula,  syphon  under,  470. 
Vitruvius,  25,  477. 
Voeloker,  Dr.,  861. 


Volume  of  gas  from  sewage,  3S& 

of  sewage,  68,  82,  466. 

required  for  flushing,  286, 905. 

Walford,  E.,  24. 

Walker,  Brunei,  and  Gubitfa  r^ort  on 

city  sewers,  61. 
Walker's  gully,  432. 
Ward,  F.  O.,  43. 
Warwick  syphon,  468. 
Washing  of  air  in  water  trap,  425. 
Water,  an  agent  to  remove  ^ose,  33. 

carriage  preferred,  34. 

closet  apartment  to  be  ventilated, 

512. 

ok)eets,504to533. 

closets  and  town  sewage,  69,  70. 

— ^-  closets,  deodorizatioa  o^  523. 

closets,  objections  to,  505  to  512. 

closets,  quantity  of  water  required 

for,  514,  522. 

dosets,  ventilation  of,  491,  492. 

conduction  of^  from  sewer  venii* 


lators.  383,  385,  389,  392. 
—  contributed  to  sewers.  53,  68w 
district  of  Croydon,  fever  rates  in. 


814. 

' influence  of,  on  certain  disessea,  3. 

influenoe  of,  on  odours,  318, 319. 

line  in  soil,  influence  ot,  59. 

prevention  of  waste,  513,  529  to 

532. 
— ^  quantity  used  in  tumbler  doaet, 

519. 

supply  of  district,  66. 

supply  to  dosets,  66,  69,  71, 512 

to  515. 
— ^-  supply  to  urinals,  535,  53di 

supply,  volume  of,  68,  514. 

— —  tight  brick  sewers,  224. 

tight  joints.  199. 

traps,  422,  425. 

used  in  constructing  sewers,  213, 

244. 

use  of,  by  animals,  2. 

use  of,  in  mine  ventilation,  413. 

use  of,  in  sewer  ventilation,  371, 

872. 
Waves  of   water,   influence   oL  400, 

401. 
Way,  Professor  J.  T.,  43,  44,  4& 
Wear  of  sewer  inverts,  186. 
Weeping  holes  in  overflows,  496w 
Weight  of  air.  334. 

of  cast-iron,  263. 

Weirs  drowned,  158, 159. 

Weirs   for   gauging,   construction   ot 

157. 
water-flowing  over,  155, 158, 159, 

160. 
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Weisbach'B  formnla,  ISO,  131. 

Well  water,  use  of,  59. 

Weetall,  Dr.,  14. 

Wetness  destroys  chaiooal,  881. 

Wetted  perimeter,  132. 

Wheeler,  W.  H.,  485. 

Whitty,  Dr.,  21. 

Wiokstead*8  experiments*  79. 

Wilkins,  J.  W.,  407. 

Williams,  Bev.  6.,  22. 

Wind,  inflnence  of.  on  sea  outfalls, 

450. 
inflnence  oi^   on   Tentilation  of 

sewers,  334,  415. 


Windsor  Oastle,  early  oonditioQ  of,  29. 

Wolpert's  oowl,  412. 

Wood  pipes,  250. 

Working  parts  of  talTes,  gim-metal, 

459. 
Wrought  iron,  267. 
iron  Talves,  458. 

Yard  drainage,  gully  for,  481. 
Yearly  payments  for  loans,  544. 
Young's  yalve,  487,  488. 

Zing,  274,  486. 
salts  0^  274. 
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The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supirfy  an  exhaustive  digest  of  all  that  is  knows  on  each 
subject,  so  far  as  is  necessary  and  sumaent  for  an  Engineer  in  practice,  especially  in  India. 
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A   Practical    Treatise  an   Getting  and   Foundings 

indnding  deacriptionft  of  the  modem  machuQieiy  employed  in  the  art  Bj 
N.  £.  Spkbtson,  Engineer.  With  82  pUUet  drawn  to  scale,  412  ppw 
Demj  8to^  doth,  i8f. 

A  Pocket-Book  for  Chemists,  Chemical  Manufacturers^ 

MeiaUurgists,  Dyers^  Distillers^  Brewers^  Smgur  Re/iners^  Phoiogrmpken^ 
Shidmts^  €U^  etc,  B7  Thomas  Baylby,  Assoc  ILC  Sc.  Ireland,  Ana- 
lytical and  Consulting  Chemist,  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Chemistxy, 
Analysis,  and  Assaying,  in  the  Mming  School,  BristoL  Rojal  3200^ 
roan,  gilt  edges,  $s. 

Synopsis  of  Contents  : 

Atomic  Weights  asd  Pacton^UsefuI  Datar^Chemical  Calcolatioiis— Rnks  for  Indirect 
Analysift— Weights  wod  Measures— ThenDometera  and  Banmieters— C3ienucal  Phyna— 
Bollii«  PobitL  etc.— Sotubilitjr  of  Substances— Mediods  of  Obtainii«  Specific  GnmtfrCoo- 
Tersion  of  Hydroaieter»--Str0ngth  of  Solutions  by  Sped£c  GnTitr-— AiiajTiis— T 
Water  Analysis— Qualitative  Analysis  and  Reactionae— Volumetric  Anab"  '~     * 


Mineralogy  —  Assaying — Alcohol  —  Beer—  Sugar — Miscellaneous    Technoloncal 
relating  to  Potash,  Soda,  Sulphuric  Add,  Chlorine,  Tar  Products,  Petroleum,  MSSt,  T^lov, 
Photo^aphy,  Prices,  Wages,  etc,  etc. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Coal  Minings     By  George 

G.  Andr^,  F.G.S.,  Assoc  Inst  C.K,  Member  of  the  Sodety  of  Engineos. 
With  82  lith4>graphk plates.    2  vols.,  royal  4to^  doth,  ^  izr. 

Contents; 

1.  Pracrical  GeolM;y^«>II.  Cpal,  its  Mode  of  Occurrence,  ComnMition,  and  Varieties— III. 
Seaiching  for  Coal — IV.  ShAft-smking — ^V.  DrivingofLevds,orNarrow  Work— VI.  Systems 
•TWoriuag— VII.  Getting  the  Cm!— VIII.  Haulage— IX.  Windinc— X.  Drainag»-XI. 
VeotiUition— XII.  Incidental  Operations— XIII.  Surface  WoHl— XIV.  Management  and 
Account*— XV.  Characteristics  of  the  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  Electric   Transmission  of  Power ^  its  Present 

Position  and  Advantages.    By  Paget  Higgs,  LL.P.,   D.Sc   Telfofd 
Prizeman,  and  Associate  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Ciyil  Engii 
WUk  numerous  illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y. 

Contents : 


Gramme  Machine— The  Brush  Madiiiw— The  Wallace- 
Farmer  and  Siemens  Machines— Efficiency  of  Dynamo-«lectric  Madiines— Ptacticabifity  of 
the  Transmimion  of  Power  by  Electricity— Efficmocy  of  Coupled  Machines— Compai alive 
Efficiency  of  Various  Msrhinits    Other  Theoretical  Coosideralions— Condusiooa. 

The  Clerk  of  Works:  a  Vade-Mecum  for  all  engaged 

in  the  Superintendence  of  Boildine  Operations.    By  G.  G.  HosKiNS, 
F.R.LB.A.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  u.  M 

Coffee  Planting  in  Southern  India  and  C^lon.     By 

R  C.  p.  HuLU    Crown  8vo,  doth,  91. 


PUBLISHED  BY  K  &  F.  N.  SPON. 


Spans*  Information  for  Colonial  Engineers.     Edited 

by  J.  T.  Hurst.    Demy  8vo,  sewed. 

No.  I,  Ceylon.    By  Abraaam  Deans,  C.£.    2j.  (id* 

Contents  : 

Introductory  Remailu->-Katiira]  Productions — Architecture  and  Enginftenng — Topo- 
graphy, Trade,  and  Kacural  History-^Arincipal  Station*— Weights  and  Measures,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2.  Southern  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 
Dutch  Republics.     By  Henry  Hall,  r.R.G.S.,  F,R.C.L    With 

*P"    ^'     •  Contents? 

Engineering 

:es  on  Rock 

>pal 


I>raught  Piuposes  ■  Statistical  Note*— Table  of  Dbtance»^Ratcs  of  Carriage,  etc. 

No.  3.  India.  By  F.  C.  DaNverS,  Assoc  Inst  C.E.  With  Map.  41.  td. 

Contents  : 


Phydcal  Geography  of  India^Buildlng  Materiab-^Roads-^Railway*— Bridges— Irriga- 
tion—River  Works— Harbours— Lighthouse  Buildings — Native  Labour-^ The  Principal 
Trees  of  India— Money^^Weights  and  Meaauies— Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  etc. 


Tropical^  Agriculture ;  or,  the  Culture,  Preparation, 

Commerce,  and  Consumption  of  the  Principal  Products  of  the  Vegetable 
Kmgdom,  as  furnishing  Food,  Clothing,  Medicine,  etc.,  and  in  their 
relation  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures ;  forming  a  practical  treatise  and 
Handbook  of  Reference  for  the  Colonist,  Manufacturer,  Merchant,  and 
Consumer,  on  the  Cultivation,  Preparation  for  Shipment^and  Commercial 
Value,  etc.,  of  the  various  Stibstances  obtained  from  Trees  and  Plants 
entering  into  the  Husbandry  of  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  R^ons.  Bv 
P.  L.  SiMMONDS.  Second  edition,  revised  and  improved,  in  one  thick 
vol.  8vo,  doth,  i/.  If. 

Steely  its    History^   ManufciCture,   and    Uses.      By 

J.  S.  Jeans,  Secretaiy  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Numerous  tngra- 
vings^  8vo,  doth.    Nearly  ready. 

Section  I.,  History  of  Stbbl:  Chap,  1.  History  of  Steel— a.  Early  HUtonr  in  England 
—3.  Progress  of  Invention — 4.  History  of  Bessemer  Process— 5.  Siemens'Martin  Process— 
6.  Other  Steel-nwking  Processe»— 7.  Steel  in  America— 8.  Germany— 9.  France— 10.  Austria 
—II.  Russia— 19.  Sweden— 13.  Other  Countries.  Section  II,  Manufacture  of  Stbbl: 
Chap.  14.  Cementation  and  other  Methods— xl*  Manufacture  by  Bessemer  Process— 16. 
Siemens-Mariin  Process— 17.  Other  Methods.     Section  III.,  Chbmical  and  Physical 


Propbrtibs  op  Stbbl:  Chap.  x8.  Phosphorus  in  Steel— 19.  The  Use  of  Manga 
Spiegeleisen— ai.  Sulphur  in  Steel— 23.  Silicon  in  Steel— 33.  Tensile  Strength  of  Steel— 04. 
Mechanical  TesU  of  Steel— 35.  Analysis  of  Steel.  Section  IV.,  Usbs  of  Stbbl  :  Chap.  96. 
Application  of  Steel  to  Railway  Purposes— 97.  To  Shipbuilding— 38.  To  Bridge  Building— 
99.  To  General  PurpoMS— 30.  Guns  and  Armour  Plates— 31.  Other  PurpoMS. 
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Compensations:  a  Text-book  for  Surveyors,  in  Tabu- 
lated Form.    By  Banister  Fletcher.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  5^. 

Contents: 

The  Vuietks  of  Damage  for  which  Qaims  may  arise — Vazious  Classes  of  Piupetly"- 
Points  to  be  observed  in  Surveys — Notices  to  Treat— Nature  of  Damage  for  which  Quas 
can  and  cannot  be  sustained — ^what  Property  can  be  compulsorily  taken — ^Wben  Entty  on 
Pioperty  can  and  cannot  be  comoulsorily  made~-Of  Goodwill  and  Stock— and  of  the  varioas 
Legal  Methods  of  Settlement  ot  Disputed  Claims— together  with  Full  and  Ejqillcit  Insmi^ 
CioQs  on  the  Methods  of  Valuing  and  of  Making  Qaims ;  with  Comment  on  Cases  azsng 
under  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  and  Metropoltttui  Buildings  Acts;  the  whole  given 
in  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Form,  supplemented  by  a  ojpious  Appendiac,  coataming 
many  Useful  Forms  and  Precedents,  and  also  Tables  for  the  Valuation  of  FreehoUa^  Lease- 
holds, Reversions,  and  Life- Interests. 

Dilapidations:  a  Text-book  for  Architects  and  Sur- 

reyon,  in  Tabulated  Form.  By  Banister  Fletcher,  FeUow  Royal 
Inst.  Brit  Arch.  (Author  of  '  Model  Houses ' ).  Showing  who  are  liable  for 
Dilapidations,  and  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  Lessors,  Lessees,  Teoants 
at  will,  Tenants  by  elegit,  Statute,  Merchant,  or  Staple  Tenants  in  fee 
simple.  Tenants  in  taB,  Tenants  for  life.  Tenants  for  years  without 
impeachment  of  Waste,  Mortgagor,  Mortgagee  in  possession.  Yearly 
Tenants,  Tenants  in  common,  and  joint  Tenants,  Rights  of  coparcenen ; 
also  what  are  dilapidations  and  waste,  and  fiirther  fully  instructs  the 
surveyor  how  to  take  and  value  them,  to  which  is  added  the  duties  of 
surveyors,  with  a  table  of  legal  cases,  embracing  the  most  recent,  and 
illustrated  throughout  by  examples  drawn  from  tne  author's  experience, 
and  latest  legal  decisions.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  5x« 

Spons*  Dictionary  of  Engineering,  Civil,  Mechanical, 

Military^  and  Naval;  with  technical  terms  in  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  3100  pp.,  and  nearly  8000  engravings^  in  super-royal  Svo^ 
in  8  divisions,  5/.  or.  Complete  in  3  vols.,  doth,  5/.  5x.  Bound  in  a 
superior  manner,  half-morocco,  top  edge  gilt,  3  vols.,  6/.  12^. 

See  pa^  16. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  Prevention,  and 

Cure  tf  Dry  Rot  in  Timber;  with  Remarks  on  the  Means  of  Preserving 
W^ood  from  Destruction  by  Sea* Worms,  Beetles,  Ants,  etc.  By  Thomas 
Allen  Britton,  late  Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
etc.,  etc.    Plates,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  yj.  td. 

A  General  Table  for  facilitating  the  Calculation  of 

Earthworks  for  Railways^  Canals,  etc,;  with  a  Table  of  Proportional 
Parts.  By  Francis  Bashforth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College^ 
Cambridge.    In  8vo,  cloth,  with  mahogany  slide,  4^. 

"  This  litde  volume  should  hecome  the  handbook  of  every  person  whose  doties  require  even 
occasional  calculations  of  this  nature :  were  it  only  that  it  is  more  extensively  applicable  than 
any  other  in  existence,  we  could  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers ;  but  when  tkey  leani 
Uiat  the  use  of  it  involves  only  half  the  labour  of  all  other  Tables  constituted  for  the 

irposes^  we  offer  the  s 

\«chanu?t  Magazint^ 


purposes,  we  offer  the  strongest  of  all  recommendations— chat  founded  on  the  value  of  tiae.** — 


PUBLISHED  BY  E.  &  F.  N.  SPON. 


A   Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing.     By  H.    R: 

Kempe,  Asafoc.  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  mih  Illustra- 
turns,    Fcap.  8ro,  doth,  5j. 

Electricity;  its  Theory,  Sources,  and  Applications. 

By  John  T.  Spraguk,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers. 
With  91  wQodatU  and  30  valuable  Tables.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  &r. 

Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph.     By  George 

B.  Prescott.    With  564  woodoit  iUustratwnz^  Svo,  doth,  i8>. 

Electro 'Telegraphy.      By  Frederick  S.   Beechey, 

Telegraph  Engineer,  a  Book  for  Beginners.    Fcap.  Svo,  doth,  u.  td. 

Engineering  Papers.      By   Graham   Smith.      Svo, 

*  ^'  Contents: 

Mortar:  "Mffler  Prize"  Paper— Pncticallronwork:  "MaicrPriae"  Papeiv-Retaining 
Walls :  Fkper  read  at  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Engineers'  Society.  With  Addenda  and 
Dlscusiions  to  each. 

Sponi  Engineers^  and  Contractor^  Illustrated  Book 

of  Pnc€s  of  MackmeSf  Tools,  Irotnvork,  and  Contractor^  Material. 
Royal  Svo,  doth,  ^s.  6d,    Thixti  edition  nearly  ready. 

The  Gas   Consumers  Handy  Book.     By  William 

Richards,  C.E.    iSmo,  sewed,  6d. 

A   Practical  Treatise  on  Natural  and  Artificial 

Concrete^  its  Varieties  and  Constructive  Adaptations.  By  Henry  Rsid, 
Author  of  the  '  Sdence  and  Art  of  the  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement.* 
With  numerous  woodcuts  andplates^  Svo,  doth,  15/. 

The  Gas  Analyst's  Manual.     By  F.  W.  Hartley, 

Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s, 

The    French- Polishers  Manual.      By   a    French- 

Polisher;  containing  Timber  Staining,  Washing,  Matching,  Improving, 
Painting,  Imitations,  Directions  for  Staining,  Sizing,  Embodying, 
Smoothing,  Spirit  Varnishing,  French- Polishing,  Directions  for  Re- 
polishing.    Third  edition,  royal  32mo,  sewed,  6d. 
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A  Pocket-Book  of  Useful  Formulae  and  Memoranda 

fw  Civil  and  MxAanicai  Engineers,  By  Guilford  L^  Molsswq&th. 
Mem.  Inst.  C.  £.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Goremment  of  Indk  for 
State  Railways.  Nineteenu  edition,  with  a  valoable  oontribotioa  oa 
Telegraphs  by  R.  S.  Brough  and  Dr.  Paget  Higgs.  32010,  roan,  6r. 
Ditto,  interleaved  with  ruled  Paper  iot  Office  use,  9^.  Ditto,  printed  on 
IndU  paper,  &.         gy^opg,,  of  Contents  i 

Surveyiag,  Levdliog,  «tc.— Strength  and  Weight  of  If aterials— Earthvorie,  Btickvofk, 
Masonry,  Arches,  etc. — Struts,  Orfumns,  Beams,  uid  Trusses— Flooring.  Roofing,  aad  Roof 
Truniei  Girders,  Bridges,  etc.— Railways  and  Road»— Hydraulic  Fonnulae — Canak.  Sewcn^ 
Waterworks,  Dodct— Irrigation  and  Breakwaters— Gas,  Ventilation,  and  Waraiingp-Hca^ 
Light,  Colonr,  and  Sound— Oravity :  Centres,  Forces,  and  Powers— MiUwoflc^  Tectk  of 
Wheels,  Shafting,  etc.— Woricshop  Recipes — Sundry  Madiinery— Animal  Power— Steaa  aad 
the  Steam  Enf^ne— Water-power,  Water>wheeis,  Turbines,  etc. — ^Wind  and  WindaiDs — 
Steam  Navigation,  Ship  Building,  Tonna^  etc. — Gunnery,  Projectiles,  etc — ^Wcjgliti, 
Measures,  and  Monejr—Trigonometry,  Come  Sections,  and  Curves — Tdt^iaphyr-Mcnsuia- 
tion— Tables  of  Areas  and  Circumference,  and  Arcs  of  Circles— L(»ariihais,  Square  aad 
Cube  Roots,  Powers — Reciprocals,  etc. — Usdul  Numbers— Differential  and  Integral  Calo»> 
lua— 'Algebraic  Signs— Telegraphic  Construction  and  Formulae. 

"  Most  of  our  readers  are  already  aoauainted  with  MoIesworth*s  Pocket-book,  and  not  a 
few,  we  imagine,  are  indebted  to  it  for  valuable  information,  or  for  refreshen  of  the  toematj. 
The  book  has  been  re-arranged,  the  supplemental  formula  and^  tables  added  since  the  iat 
issue  having  now  been  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  book  in  their  proper  positwos,  the 
whole  making  a  handy  size  for  the  pocket  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  correctness, 
both  clerically  and  typo|(rapbicaIly,  and  the  book  is  an  indispensable  tfade-mucMm  for  the 
mechanic  and  the  professional  man."— 'fnif/wl  Mechanic. 

Spon^     Tables    and  Memoranda   for    Engineers; 

selected  and  arranged  by  J.  T.  Hurst,  C.E.,  Author  of  '  Architectnrsl 

Surveyors'  Handbook,'  'Hurst's  Tredgold's  Carpentry,' etc.    641DO,  roan, 

gilt  edges,  third  edition,  revised  and  improveo,  u.    Or  in  doth  case, 

I/.  6(/. 

This  work  is  printed  in  a  peari  t^pe,  and  is  so  smalt  measuring  only  3i  in.  by  if  in.  by 
i  in.  thick,  that  it  may  be  easuy  earned  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  It  is  certainly  an  extremely  rare  thing  for  a  reviewer  to  be  called  upon  to  notice  a  vohme 
measuring  but  al  m.  by  if  in.,  yet  these  dimensions  faithfully  represent  the  size  of  the  haadv 
litde  book  before  us.  The  volume — which  contains  118  printeci  pages,  besides  a  lew  blank 
pages  for  memoranda—^  in  fact,  a  true  pocket-book,  adapted  for  being  carried  in  the  waist- 
coat podcet,  and  containing  a  far  greater  amount  and  variety  of  informatiou  dian  most  people 
would  imagine  could  be  compressed  into  so  small  a  space.  ....  The  litde  volume  has  been 
compiled  with  considerable  care  and  judgment,  and  we  can  oordiaUy  recommend  it  to  oar 
readers  as  a  useful  little  pocket  companion."— ^'i^'M'^'^kV* 

Analysis^  Technical  Valuation^  Purification  and  Use 

of  Coal  Gas,  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch,  M.  A.  With  wood  atgraoimgs^ 

8vo,  cloth,  izr.  td, 

Condensadon  of  Gas— Purification  of  Gas— Light— Measuring— Place  of  Testing  Ga»^ 
Test  Candles— The  Standard  for  Measuring  Gas-light— Test  Burners— Testin^uas  far 
Sulphur — ^Testing  Gas  for  Ammonia — Condensation  by  Bromine— Gravimetric  Method  of 
taking  Specific  Gravity  of  Gas — Carburetting  or  Naphthaliring  Gas — ^Acetylene— ^Expkisaou 
of  Gas— Unawing  of  Gaspipes  by  Ratsp-Pressure  as  related  to  Public  Lightiqgf  etc 

Hops,    their   Cultivation,    Commerce,   and    Uses  in 

various  Countries,    By  P.  L.  SiMMONDS.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  \s.  td^ 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Distri- 
bution of  Coal  Gas,  By  William  Richards.  Demy  4to,  with  numerous 
wood  engravings  and  large  plates^  cloth,  2&r. 

Synopsis  of  Contents  : 

Introduction -^Histoiy  of  Gas  Lighting— Chemistry  of  Gas  Manufacture,  by  Lewis 
Thompson,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.-'-Coal,  with  Analyses,  by  J.  Paterson,  Lewis  Thompson,  and 
G.  R.  Hislop,  Esqrs.—- Retorts,  Iron  and  CIay-~Retort  Settin^^— Hydraulic  Main — Con- 
densers—Exnausters— Washers  and  Scrubbers** Purifiers — Purification—- History  of  Gas 
Holder  —  Tanks,  Brick  and  Stone,  Composite,  Concrete,  Cast-iron,  Compound  Annular 
Wrought-iron — Specifications — Gas  Holders — Station  M  eter — Governor  —  Distribution— 
Mainsr-Gas  Mathematics,  or  Formulae  for  the  Distribution  of  Gas,  by  Lewis  Thompson,  Es<^.— 
Services— Consumers'  Meters — Regulators— Burners— Fitting»— Photometer— Carburization 
of  Gas— Air  Gas-  and  Water  Gas— Composition  of  Coal  Gas,  by  Lewis  Thompson,  Esq. — 
Analyses  of  Gas— Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  Temperature  on  Gso— Residual 
Products— Appendix — ^Description  of  Retort  Settings,  Buildings,  etc.,  eta 

Practical  Geometry  and  Engineering  Drawing ;   a 

Course  of  Descriptive  Geometry  adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the 
Engineering  Dranghtsman,  including  the  determination  of  cast  shadows 
and  Isometric  Projection,  each  chapter  being  followed  by  numerous 
examples ;  to  which  are  added  rules  for  Shading  Shade-lining,  etc, 
together  with  practical  instructions  as  to  the  Lining,  Colouring,  Printing, 
and  general  treatment  of  Engineering  Drawings,  with  a  chapter  on 
^  drawing  Instruments.  By  George  S.  Claeke,  lieut.  R.E.,  Instructor 
in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper's 
Hill.     20 plates^  4to,  cloth,  15X. 

The  Elements  of   Graphic  Statics.     By  Professor 

Karl  Von  Ott,  translated  from  the  German  by  G.  S.  Clarke,  Lieut. 
R.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College,  Cooper's  Hill.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5/. 

A   Practical   Treatise  on  Heaty  as  applied  to   the 

Useful  Arts;  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Architects,  etc.  By  Thomas 
Box.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  I2J.  td. 

The  New  Formula  for  Mean  Velocity  of  Discharge 

of  Rivers  and  Canals,  By  W.  R.  Kutter,  translated  from  articles  in 
the  *  Cultur-Ingenieur.'  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  Assoc  Inst  C.K 
8vo,  cloth,  I2s,  6d. 

Hydraulics  of  Great  Rivers ;  being  Observations  and 

Surveys  on  the  Largest  Rivers  of  the  World,  By  J.  J.  Revy.  Imp.  4to, 
cloth,  with  Hght  large  plates  and  charts^  2/.  2s, 

Practical  Hydraulics  ;  a  Series  of  Rules  and  Tables 

for  the  use  of  Engineers,  etc,  etc.  By  Thomas  Box.  Fifth  edition, 
numerous  plates^  post  Svo,  cloth,  5X. 
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7X^  Indicator  Diagram  Practically  Considered.    By 

N.  P.  BukGH,  Engineer.     Nuwterous  iUustroHons^  fifth  edition.    Oown 
8to,  cloth,  6x.  6^. 

*  This  Totume  poiwe^ifi  one  f eatore  wlilch  readets  it  almoct  uaiqae :  thk  featnre  » ibe 
mode  in  which  it  U  illiutnted.  It  is  not  difficult  to  talc«  a  diagram  if  the  instrument  is  obob 
set,  and  the  setting  with  stationary  engines  ^is  occasionaOy  easy  enongh,  but  drcumstanocs 
continually  arise  under  which  the  young  engineer  is  completely  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  obtain 
a  diagram.  AU  uncertainty  will  be  removed  by  referring  to  tne  book  under  conadezatioa: 
here  we  have  drawings  of  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  under  every  oonoeivaUe  circus^ 
stance,  drawings,  we  may  add,  illustrating  the  practice  of  the  best  engineers  of  &e  day."— 


Link-Motion  and  Expansion  Gear  Practically  Conr 

sidertd.    By  N.  P.  BURGH,  Engineer.    lUustraUi vrith  opiates  and^u^ 
wood  etigravingtt  small  4to,  half-morocco,  2L  2s. 


The  Mechanician  and  Constructor  for  Engineers^ 

comprising  Fomog,  Planing,  Lining,  Slotting,  Shi4>ing,  TamiDg,  Screv 
Cutting,  etc.  By  Cajcxron  Knight.  Containing  96  plates^  1147  iUmt" 
iratiom^  and  219T  paga  of  leiUrprets^  4to^  half-morocco^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

The  Essential  Elements  of  Practical  Mechanics; 

based  on  the  Principle  of  Work^  designed  for  Engineering  Students.  By 
Oliver  Byrnb,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  College  for  CiTil 
Engineers.  Third  edition,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood  enffravimgt^ 
post  8vo,  doth,  71. 6d, 

CONTKNTS : 

Chap.  I.  How  Woric  is  Measured  by  a  Unit,  both  with  and  without  reference  to  a  Unit 
of  inme— Chap.  a.  The  Work  of  Living  ^^nu,  the  Influence  of  Frictioo,  and  faktradooes 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Laws  of  Motion— Chap.  J.  The  principles  expounded  in  die  first  and 
second  chapters  are  applied  to  the  Motion  of  Bodies — Chap.  4.  The  Thuismission  of  WoKk<by 
simple  Micninca    Chnp.  5.  Useful  Pkopositions  and  Rules. 

The  Practical  Millwrights  and  Engineer's  Ready 

Reckoner i  or  Tables  for  finding  the  diameter  and  power  of  cog-^Hieels, 
diameter,  weight,  and  power  of  shafts,  diameter  and  stra^th  of  boltSi  «te. 
By  Thomas  Dixon.    Fourth  edition,  i2mo,  cloth,  3^. 

Contents: 

Diameter  and  Power  of  Wheels— >Diameter,  WeighL  and  Power  of  Shafts — Multiplien  for 
Steam  used  Expansively— Diameters  and  Strength  of  Bolts— Sise  and  Weight  of  Hesogonal 
Nttts— ^peed  of  Governors  for  Steam  Engines— Contents  of  Piimp»— Working  BaR«b— Cb^ 
cumfereoces  and  Areas  of  Circlet— Weight  of  Boiler  Plates— Frea^  and  Rngliw  Weights  and 
Measures,  etc. 

The  Principles  of  Mechanics  and  their  Application  to 

Prime  l^overs^  Naval  Architecture^  Iron  Bridges^  Water  Supply^  etc.  By 
W.  J.  Millar,  C.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Ship- 
builders, Scotland.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4/.  6d. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mill-gearings  Wheels^  Shafts^ 

Riggerst  ^»i  for  the  use  of  Engineers.  By  Thomas  Box.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  second  edition,  7^.  6d, 

Mining  Machinery:  a  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the 

Machinery,  Tools,  and  other  Appliances  used  in  Mining.  By  G.  G. 
Andk^,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.,  Mem.  of  the  Society  of  Engineers. 
Royal  4to,  uniform  with  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Coal  Mining,  con- 
taining 182  plates^  accuriately  drawn  to  scale,  with  descriptive  text,  in 
2  vols.,  cloth,  3/.  I2J. 

Contents : 

Machinery  for  Prospecting,  Excavadng,  Hauling,  and  Hobttng—Ventiladon— Pumping— 
Treatment  of  Mineral  Products,  including  Gold  and  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Lead,  Iron, 
Coal,  Sulphur,  China  Clay,  Brick  Earth,  etc. 

The  Pattern  Maker's  Assistant ;  embracing  Lathe 

Work,  Branch  Work,  Core  Work,  Sweep  Work,  and  Practical  Gear 
Construction,  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Tools,  together  with  a  large 
collection  of  Useful  and  Valuable  Tables.  By  Joshua  Rose,  M.E. 
With  250  illitstratums.    Crown  8?o»  doth,  lOf.  id* 

The  Science  and  Art  of  the  Manufacture  of  Portland 

Cement^  with  observations  on  some  of  its  constructive  applications,  with 
numerous  illusirations.  By  HENRY  Retd,  C.E.,  Author  of  *  A  Prabtical 
Treatise  on  Concrete,*  etc.,  etc    Svo,  cloth,  i8j. 

». 

The  Draughtsman's  Handbook,  of  Plan  and  Map 

Drawings  including  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  Engineering, 
Architectural,  and  Mechanical  Drawings.  With  numerous  illustrations 
in  the  text^  and  33  plates  (15  printed  in  colours).  By  G.  G.  Andre, 
F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.    4to,  cloth,  15/. 

Contents  : 

The  Drawing  Office  and  its  Furnishings — Geometrical  Problems — Lines,  Dots,  and  their 
Combinations— Colours,  Shading,  Lettering,  Bordering,  and  North  Points — Scales — Plotting 
—Civil  Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Plan^Map  Drawing— Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing— Copying  and  Reducing  Trigonometrical  Foraiulae,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Railway  Builder :  a  Handbook  for  Estimating 

the  Probable  Cost  of  American  Railway  Construction  and  Equipment. 
By  William  J.  Nicolls,  Civil  Engineer.  Illustrated^  full  bound,  podcet- 
book  form,  7^.  td. 

Rock  Blasting:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  means 

eniployed  in  Blasting  Rocks  for  Industrial  Purposes.  By  G.  G.  Andr^, 
F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.     With  56  illustrations  and  12  plates^  Svo,  cloth, 
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Surcharged  and  different  Forms  of  Retaining  Walls. 

By  J.  S.  Tate.    Cuts^  8to,  sewed,  ^a, 

A  Treatise  on  Ropemaking  as  practised  in  public  and 

frivaU  Ropcyards^  with  a  Description  of  the  MannfEictiiie,  Roles,  Tables 
of  Weights,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  Trade,  Shipping,  Mining,  Railways, 
Builders,  etc.  By  R.  Chapman,  formerly  foreman  to  Messrs.  Hnddart 
and  Co.,  Limehouse,  and  late  Master  Ropemaker  to  H.M.  Dockyard, 
Deptford.    Second  edition,  lamo,  doth,  3^. 

Sanitary  Engineering;  a  Series  of  Lectures  given 

brfore  the  School  of  Engimering^  Chatham,  Division  L  Air. — DivisiaB  IL 
water.— Division  III.  The  DweUing.— Division  IV.  The  Town  and 
Village. — Division  V.  The  Disposal  of  Sewage.  Copiously  illnstnted. 
By  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  Norwav,  Sweden,  and  Hanover,  and  Author  of  the 
'Farm  Homesteads  of  England,*  'Village  Sanitary  Economy,'  'Storage 
of  Water,'  '  Sewage  Farming,'  etc    Royal  8vo,  doth,  251. 

Sanitary  Engineering:  a  Guide  to  the  Construction 

of  Works  of  Sewerage  and  House  Drainage,  with  Tables  for  facilitating 
the  calculations  of  the  Engineer.  By  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  M.  InsL 
C.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.M  S.,  Past-President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers.  Second 
edition,  with  numerous  plates  and  woodcuts,  8vo,  doth,  i/.  lor. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Modem  Screw-Propulsion. 

By  N.  P.  BUILOH,  Engineer.  Ilbutrated  with  52  large  plates  aud  103 
woodcuts,  4to,  half-morocco,  2/.  aj. 

Screw  Cutting  Tables  for  Engineers  and  Mcuhinists, 

giving  the  values  of  the  different  trains  of  Wheels  required  to  produce 
Screws  of  anv  pitch,  calculated  by  Lord  Lindsay,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
etc.    Royal  ovo,  doth,  oblong,  zs. 

Screw   Cutting    Tables^  for  the  use  of  Mechanical 

Engineers,  showing  the  proper  arrangement  of  Wheels  for  cutting  tiie 
Threads  of  Screws  of  any  required  pitch,  with  a  Table  for  making  the 
Universal  Gas-pipe  Threads  and  Taps.  By  W.  A.  Ma&tin,  Engmeer. 
Second  edition,  royal  8vo,  oblong,  cloth,  is. 

Treatise  on  Valve-Gears^  with  special  consideration 

of  the  Link-Motions  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Dr.  Gustav  Zsuner. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  translated  from  the  German,  with  the 
special  permission  of  the  author,  by  Mo&iTZ  Mt^LLER.  Plates,  %h% 
doth,  \2s,  (}d. 
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Cleaning  and  Scouring :  a  Manual  for  Dyers,  Laun- 
dresses, and  for  Domestic  Use.    By  S.  Christopher*    i8mo,  sewed,  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  a  Practical  Method  of  Designing  Slide- 

Value  Gears  by  Simple  Geometrical  Construction^  based  upon  the  principles 
enunciated  in  Euclid's  Elements,  and  comprising  the  rarious  forms  of 
Plain  Slide- Valve  and  Expansion  Gearing ;  together  with  Stephenson's, 
Gooch's,  and  Allan's  Link-Motions,  as  applied  either  to  reversing  or  to 
variable  expansion  combinations.  By  Edward  J.  Cowling  Welch, 
^emb.  Inst.  Mechanical  Engineers.    Crown  8vo,  doth.  dr. 

The  Slide  Valve  practically  considered.     By  N.  P. 

Burgh,  Engineer.  Ninth  edition,  with  88  illustrations^  crown  8vo, 
doth,  5J. 

A  Pocket-Book  for  Boiler  Makers  and  Steam  Users  ^ 

comprising  a  variety  of  useful  information  for  Emptier  and  Workman, 
Government  Inspectors,  Board  of  Trade  Surveyors,  Engineers  in  charge 
of  Works  and  Slips,  Foremen  of  Manufactories,  and  the  general  Steam- 
using  Public.  By  Maurice  John  Sexton.  Royal  32mo,  roan,  gilt 
edges,  S/. 

Modern  Compound  Engines  ;  being  a  Supplement  to 

Modem  Marine  Ei^:ineering.  By  N.  P.  Burgh,  Mem.  Inst  Mech.  Eng. 
Numerous  large  plates  of  working  drawings^  4to,  doth,  \%s. 

The  following  Finns  have  contributed  Working  Drawings  of  their  best  and  most  modern 
examples  of  Engines  fitted  in  the  Royal  an4  Mercaottie  Navies :  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Rennie, 
Watt,  Dudgeon,  Humphreys,  RaTenhiU,  Jackson,  Perkins,  Napier,  £lder,  Lurd*  Day, 
Allibon. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,  con- 
taining Plans  and  Arrangements  of  Details  for  Fia^ed  Steam  Engines, 
with  Essays  on  the  Principles  involved  in  Design  and  Constniction.  By 
Arthur  Rigg,  Engineer,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  and  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Demy  4to,  copiously  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  ^plates,  in  one  Volume,  half-bound  morocco,  2/.  2j. 

This  work  is  not,  in  any  sense,  an  elementary  treatise,  or  history  of  the  steam  engine,  but 
is  intended  to  describe  examples  of  Fixed  Steam  Engines  without  entering  into  tne  wide 
domain  of  locomotive  or  marine  practice.  To  this  end  ulustrations  will  be  given  of  the  most 
recent  arrangements  of  Horizontal,  Vertical,  Beam,  Pumping,  Winding,  Portable,  Semi- 
portable,  Coriissi  Allen,  Compound,  and  other  similar  Engines,  by  the  most  eminent  Firms  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  ^  The  laws  relating  to  the  acdon  and  precautions  to  be  observed 
in  the  constniction  of  the  various  details,  such  as  Crimders,  Pistons,  Piston-rods,  Connecting- 
rods,  Cross-heads,  Motion-blocks,  Eccentrics,  Simple,  Expansion,  Balanced,  and  Equilibrium 
Slide-valves,  and  Valve^earing  will  be  minutely  dealt  with.  In  this  connection  will  be  found 
articles  upon  the  Velocity  of  Redprocating  Farts  and  the  Mode  of  A]>plying  the  Indicator, 
Heat  ana  Expansicm  of  Steam  Governors,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  writer's  desire  to  draw 
jlluitrations  from  every  possible  source,  and  give  only  those  rules  that  present  practice  deems 
correct. 
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Practical  Treatise  on   Steam    Boilers    and  Boiler 

Making,  By  N.  P.  Burgh,  Mem.  Inst  Mec.  Eng.  UhutraUd  hy  1163 
wood  engravings  and  50  large  folding  plates  0/ working  drawings^  royal  4(0, 
half-morocoo,  j^  ly.^ 

Barlow's   Tables  of  Sqttares^  Cubes,  Sgtiare  Roots, 

Cube  Koois,  Reciprocals  of  aU  Integer  Numbers  up  to  10,00a  Post  Sto, 
doUi»  6s, 

Camus  (M.)  Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  demon- 
strating the  best  forms  which  can  be  given  to  ^em  for  the  purposes  of 
Machinery,  sach  as  Mill-work  and  Clock-work,  and  the  ait  of  fioding 
their  numbers,  translated  from  the  French.  Third  e<fition,  caiiefolly  levisea 
and  enlarged,  with  details  of  the  present  practice  of  Millwrights,  Engine 
Makers,  and  other  Machinbts.  By  Isaac  Hawkins.  IlbistraUi  if 
iZ plates,  8vo,  doth,  5/. 

l^he  Chemistry  of  Sulphuric  Acid  Manufacture.    By 

Hbney  Arthur  Smith.    Cuts,  crown  8to,  doth,  4/.  6d 

Contents : 

Ground  Plan  of  Kilns  for  Burning  Sulphur  Oresr^  Section  of  Pyrites  Fumaoe— Oo  cks 
Presence  of  Anentc-^Methods  for  Removal  of  Arsenic— An  Experimental  Examination  of  tbe 
Circumstances  which  determine  the  Action  of  the  Gases  in  the  Lead  Chamber-— Oa  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Gases  in  the  Lead  Chamber — On  the  Temperature  at  which  Nitric  Acid  aces  npoa 
Sulphurous  Acid — On  the  Distribution  pf  Heat  in  the  Licad  Chamber— An  Inquiry  into  the 
B«tC  Form  of  Leaden  Chamber,  etc, 

A  Practiced  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Land  and 

Engineering  Surveyings  Levelling^  Estimating  Quantities,  etc,,  with  a 
general  deseiiption  of  the  several  Instraments  required  for  Surreying, 
Levelling,  Plotting,  etc.  By  H.  S.  Merrett.  41  fine  plates  with  IUm- 
trations  and  Tables^  royal  8vo,  doth,  third  edition,  \2s,  &L 

Principal  Contents  : 

Part  X.  Introduction  and  the  Principles  of  Geometry.  Part  2.  Land  Surreyinc ;  oam- 
prUing  General  Observation^^The  Chain-— Offsets  Surveying  by  the  Chain  ooly^— Surveyisf 
HiUy  Ground'^To  Survey  an  Estate  or  Parish  by  the  Chain  only-^arveyuif  viih  the 
TheodoUtfr-'Miniitf  and  Town  Surveying— Railroad  Surveying-'Mappiiig-^Oivisioa  and 
Laying  out  of  Land— Observations  on  Enclosures— Plane  Trigonometry.  Fart  3.  LeTelHng~ 
Simple  and  Compound  Levening--*The  Level  Book — Parliamentary  Plan  and  Section— 
Levelling  with  a  Theodolite-^r^ients-— Wooden  Curves— To  Lay  out  a  Railway  Cnrve— 
Setting  out  Widths.  Fart  4.^  Calculating  Quantities  generally  for  Estimates— Cuttings  and 
Embankments — ^Tunnels— Brickwork — Ironwork-^Timbcr  Measuring.  Part  5.  DesoiptioB 
and  Use  of  Instruments  in  Surveying  and  Plotting— The  Improved  Dumpy  LeveK^Tiougklon's 
Level — The  Prismatic  Compass — Proportional  Compass— Box  Sextant — Vernier— -ranta- 
gntph — Merrett's  Improved  Quadrant — Improved  Computation  Scale— The  Dia^aoal  Scale-* 
Straight  Edge  and  Sector.  Part  6.  Logarithms  of  Numbers'— Logarithmic  Sibes  and 
Co-Smes,  Tangents  and  Co-Tangents— Natural  Sines  and  Co- Stnes— Tables  for  Eaxthwofk* 
for  Setting  out  Curves,  and  for  various  Calculations,  etc.,  etc,  etc 

Laying  and  Repairing  Electric  Telegraph  Cables.   By 

Capt  V.  HosKKER,  Royal  Danish  Engineers.  Crown  8vo^  clothi 
3/.  6</. 
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A  Pocket-Book  of  Practical  Rules  for  the  Proportions 

of  Modern  Engines  and  BoiUrs  for  Land  and  Marine  purposes.    By  N.  P. 

Burgh.    Sixm  edition,  revised,  with  Appendix,  royal  32mo,  roan,  41. 6^. 

I>tftail8  of  High-Preaufe  Enghie,  Beam  Engine,  Condensing,  Marine  Screw  Engines. 
Osdlladng  Enranes,  Valves,  et&.L>suid  and  Marine  Boilers,  Proportions  of  Engines  produoea 
by  the  Rines,  Pkxyportions  of  Bouers,  etc. 

Table  of  Logarithms  of  the  Natural  Numbers^  from 

I  to  108,000.    By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  M.A.    Stereotyped  edition, 

royal  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  6d, 

To  ensure  the  Gprfectnets  of  tbes«  Tables  of  Logarithms,  they  were  con^paied  with  Callett's. 
Vega's,  Hotton's,  priggs',  Gasdiaer*!,  aid  Taylors  Tables  of  Logarithms,  and  carefully  read 
by  nine  difierent  readers ;  and  farther,  to  remove  anr  possibility  of  an  error  remaining,  the 
stereotyped  sheets  were  huDg  up  in  Che  Hall  at  Cambridge  University,  and  a  reward  offered 
to  anyone  who  could  find  an  inaccuracy.  So  correct  are  these  Tables,  that  since  their  first 
ipue  in  1837  no  error  has  been  disooveroi. 

The  Steam  Engine  considered  as  a  Heat  Engine :  a 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine,  illustrated  by  Diagrams, 
Tables,  and  Examples  from  Practice.  By  Jas.  H.  Cottsrill,  M.A.« 
Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  in  the  Vioytil  Naval  College;  8vo,  cloth, 
12s,  6d, 

m 

The  Practice  of  Hand  Turning  in  Wood,  Ivory,  Shell, 

etc,,  with  Instructions  for  Turning  such  Work  in  Metal  as  may  be  required 
in  the  Practice  of  Ttuning  in  Wood,  Ivory,  etc.,  also  an  Appendix  on 
Omamcatal  Turning.  By  Francis  Campin.  Second  edition*  wiAl  wood 
engravings,  crown  ovo,  cloth,  6x.  (a  book  for  beginners). 

Contents  : 

On  Lathes— Turning  Tools— Turning  Wood— DiiHing^Screw  Cutting— Miscellaneous 
Apparatus  and  Processes — ^Turning  Particular  Forms — Stauing — Polishing— Spinning  Metals 
—^ftaterials— Ornamental  Turning,  ate. 

Health  and  Comfort  in  House  Building,  or  Ventila- 
tion with  Warm  Air  by  Self-Acting  Suction  Power,  with  Review  of  the 
mode  of  Calculating  the  Draught  in  Hot- Air  Flues,  and  with  some  actual 
Experiments.  By  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  and  J.  W.  Hayward,  M.D. 
Second  edition,  with  Supplement  demy  8vo,  with  plates,  cloth,  7^.  6<^.; 
the  Supplement  separate,-  6</. 

Treatise  on  Watchwork,  Past  and  Present.     By  the 

Rev.  H.  L.  Nelthropp,  M.A.,  F.SA.  Numerous  illustreUions,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6j.  W.  Contents  : 

Definitions  of  Words  and  Terms  used  in  Watchwork— Tools— Time— Historical  Sum- 
marv^-On  Calculations  of  the  Numbers  for  Wheels  and  Pinions;  their  Proportional  Sizes, 
Trains,  etc.— Of  Dial  Wheels,  or  Motion  Work— Length  of  Time  of  Going  without  Winding 
up— The  Verge— The  Horizontal— The  Duplex— The  Lever— The  Chionomeiei^Repeating 
Watches— Keyless  Watches— Tim  Pendulum,  or  Spind  Spring— Compensation— Jewdliag  of 
Pivot  Holes— Clerkenwell— Fallacies  of  the  Trade— Incapacity  of  Workmen — How  to  Choose 
and  Use  a  Watch,  et^ 
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Now  in  Course  of  Publication. 

To  be  completed  in  about  30  Monthly  Parts,  each  Part  containing  64  pp^ 
with  numerous  illustrations^  super-royal  8vo,  price  2j.  ;  or  in  5  Dirtsioiis^ 
doth,  price  15^.  6^.  each. 
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